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THE      ^wfll^Isr 


WILFRID  LAURIER 

Tall,  thin  and  straight  aaan  arrow,  with  th('  pale, 
sickly  face  of  the  student,  hair  <  hestnut,  thick  and 
iDclhied  to  curl  :  countenance  niihl,  perious  and  ren- 
dered sympathetic  hy  an  air  of  melancholy  :  manners 
plain,  delicate,  reserved  and  rcspcct-<<immanding ; 
voice  sweet  and  somjrouH. 

Charact-^r  h»fty, peaceful. frank  and  independent  ; 
a  choice  nature  inclined  to  the  lieautiful  and  the 
good,  loving  justice  and  trutii. 

Mind  upright,  broad  and  luminous  :  judgment 
cound,  calm  and  deep  ;  imagination  sutlicicnt  ;  me- 
mory excellent. 


so 
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The  most  remarkal»le  Parlijiint»ntiirv  orator  of  the 
dav  possessed  bv  Lower  Canada.  (Hliers  iiiav  have 
more  brilliant  eloquence,  more  cai^tivating  imajrery  ; 
lie  has  neither  the  voice,  the  gesture,  nor  the  fire  of 
the  tribune  ;  his  temperament  like  his  nature  does  nut 
lend  itself  to  those  impetuous  movements,  those 
energetic  inspirations, for  wliich  c^^rtain  men  are  note<l. 
lie  is  not  gifted  with  the  encrjry  (»f  Frechette,  the  fire 
of  Chapleau  or  the  nervous  ami  ilowery  lauguatre  of 
Chauveau.  but  more  tlian  our  distinjruished  orators 
has  he  the  tone,  the  method,  the  loftiness  of  ideas, 
the  correct  reasonin^^  the  purity  of  diction  and  the 
elegance  of  lan^^uage  which  constitute  the  Parliamen- 
tarv  orator. 

Klo^uence  has  often  V>een  comjiarcd  to  the  torrent 
which  hurls  itself  with  thunder  or  to  the  ri])pling  of 
the  brook  which  Howh  through  Ilowery  mea<lows. 

Mr.  Laurier's  elocjuence  reseml'les  neither  tlie 
one  nor  theotlier:  it  mav  l»e  rt>ini>ared  rather  to  the 
l)ure  and  limi)id  w:iters  of  the  great  rivers  of  our  coun- 
trv. 

Mr.  I-aurier's  well  ]»alan(*e(l  intellectual  faculties 
produce  in  him  tliat  measured  lauiruag*'  for  wljidi  he  is 
distinguished  and  whicli  so  well  lietils  Parliament. 

His  ebxiuence  S[»rini:s  rathir  fr«uii  the  mind  than 
from  the  heart  :  he  <lor3  not  speak  for  an  hour  over  a 
comma  as  do  Fome  law  vers  and  does  not  lose  himself 
in  tlie  clouds  like  the  jM>ets  ;  no,  at  a  glance,  he  em- 
braces all  si<les  of  a  ipiestitm,  seizes  its  leading  ))rin- 
ciple  and  ilraws  therrfrt)iii  a  series  f*\'  roasoniuL^s 
whirh  are  eonureted  togi»tlier  like  the  link*?  of  a 
chain,  of  dose  arguinriit-^,  wh'»se  dryness  lie  t^'injiers 
with      noble    thoughts   and     captivating  rellexions. 


•  •  • 
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Al\vav3  master  of  lii.^  tln)U;rht-«,  hv   never  savs  more 

tlian  he  want^  to  sav   and  lie  savs  it  without  cfTort'of^ 

mind,  voice  or  L'osture  ami  without   hesitation.     His 

lanjf  uajze  is  so  si  in  pie  anil  s»»  natural,  his  delivery  so 

eiisy  and  hid  tliouj;ht.s  k<»  trueas  togivctheiinpresdion 

that  any  <»ne  could  do   as  inuch.      This   is    precisely 

the  chiel'  merit  of  th«»  jrreat  orators,  ot'  Mr.  Tliiers,  for 

instance.  \n  seem  to  sav  just  what  everv  one  believes 

tliat  he  has  already  said  or  tlnaijrht. 

This  perfection  is  not  attained  witl)out  study  ;  to 
l»c  able  U*  treat  diflicult  questions  so  as  to  make  them 
intelligible  to  every  one.  calls  for  a  lucidity,  a  pene- 
tration of  mind,  which  few  men  possess,  and  great 
reasoning  power. 

Mr.  Laurier  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  a  born 
orator,  but  he  lias  tlie  merit  of  having  cultivated  this 
splendid  natural  gift,  of  having  respected  it,  and  of 
having  understood  that  the  orator  must  be  an  honest 
and  a  good  man. 

Listen  to  bim  and  it  is  at  once  seen  that  his 
language  is  tlie  echo  uf  conviction,  of  cc>rrectness  of 
mind,  and  of  a  noble  heart.  And  tlie  impression  which 
he  creates  upon  his  auditory  constitutes  the  greatest 
and  best  part  of  his  t'orcc  and  his  merit. 

Mr.  Lauri<'r  was  born  on  the  twentieth  November, 
1.S41,  at  St- Lin  a  quiet,  modest  parisb.  which  little 
tliouglit.  Crfpocially  tben.  of  producing  orntors  and 
ptatesnwn.  He  is  tlie  son  of  Mr.  Carolus  Laurier, 
land  surveyor.  lie  enicred  tbo  Assomption  college 
in  1854  anrl  gave  early  cviflen<-e  of  liis  literary  and 
orat«>rical  abilities.  He  wa?  tbe  jjopuiar  Hi)i:ikcr  of 
the  f:<dlege  and  tbc  framer  of  its  addresses. 

Laurier  was  a  giK.d  .scliubu.  gcrious  and    kiiidly, 
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eBteemed  by  his  teachers  and  his  comrades  and  noted 
already  for  the  politeness  and  delicacy  which  are  his 
characteristics  at  present.  lie  was  as  a  general  thing 
obedient  to  the  rules,  but  he  incurred  punishment 
several  times  for  going  without  leave  to  hear  the 
lawyers  plead  in  the  village  court  house  or  to  listen 
to  the  popular  orators.  His  vocation  was  asserting 
itself  in  spite  of  rules  and  regulations. 

Having  finished  his  studies,  he  \n  e  .t  to  Montreal 
to  study  law  with  Mr  Rodolphe  Lailanime,  member 
for  Jacques  Cartier.  His  student  life  was  not  stormy 
and  dissipated  like  that  of  so  many  young  men,  who 
imagine  that  there  remains  nothing  for  them  to  learn 
after  they  leave  college. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  18()4  and  practised 
for  two  years  in  Montreal.  This  was  the  time  when 
every  one  was  turning  lawyer,  when  talent  alone  was 
not  enough  to  get  on  rapidly.  L\urier  moreover  soon 
began  to  feel  the  first  attacks  of  the  disease  which 
for  a  long  time  caused  mucli  fear  tu  his  friends.  The^e 
reasons  induced  him  to  (juit  the  city  in  18()6  to  esta- 
blish himself  at  Arthabaska  and  takeeditorinl  charge 
of  Le  Pt'frirhcur  in  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Eric  Dorion, 
''  L-Enfant  Terriblr,  "  who  liad  just  then  died. 

h  iJf'I'rirhriir  ceased  to  ai)pcar  eonic  months  after- 
ward<^  and  Fiaurier  had  tlie  luippy  thou^lit  to  devote 
liimstif  exclusively  to  his  profession,  making  himself 
in  a  short  time  a  reputation  as  a  lawyer  which  b:  ought 
him  money  and  acquiring  a  popularity  which  led  to 
his  election  in  1871  to  the  Local  Legislature  by  a 
majority  of  10)0  votes  over  Mr.  Hemming. 

The  fffect  which  his  elo<juenco  produced  in  Par- 
liament and  the  applause  which  it  won  even  from  his 
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adversaries  will  be  remembered.  The  youthful  orator^s 
debut  was  greeted  with  flowers  and  the  rising  star 
was  saluted  on  all  sides. 

At  the  last  general  elections  lor  the  Federal  House, 
he  ran  against  Mr  Tessier  and  succeeded  in  getting 
elected. 

Invited  to  second  the  address  in  reply  to  the  Speech 
frjm  the  Throne,  he  at  once  took  his  place  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  the  orators  of  the  Federal  Parliament. 
On  that  occasion,  he  yielded  too  much,  perhaps,  to 
the  desire  to  please  the  majority  of  the  House,  by 
giving  expression  to  ideas  which  do  not  quite  agree 
with  the  opinions  to  which  he  has  often  given 
utterance  in  favor  of  independence. 

The  English  members  were  unanimous  in  tlieir 
praise  of  Mr  Laurier's  talent,  but  they  were  still  more 
astonished  when  they  heard  him  deliver  in  English 
his  splendid  speech  against  the  expulsion  of  Riel.  In 
that  speech,  Mr  Laurier  displayed  with  eclat  the  cor- 
rectness of  reasoning,  power  of  dialectic  and  all  those 
eminent  oratorical  qualities  wliich  we  havo  noted. 

Mr  Laurier  speaks  English  as  fluently  as  French, 
a  precious  advantage  destined  to  give  him  conside- 
rable inlhience  in  a  House  almost  wholly  P^nglish. 

Laurier  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
whom  the  future  has  in  store  for  us.  Lower- Canada 
has  reason  to  count  upon  bini  and  he  will  not  disaj)- 
point  the  patrit»tic  hopes  insjnred  by  bis  }»rilliant 
debut,  for  his  character  is  on  the  same  level  as  liis 
intellect. 

L.  ().  DAVri), 

(In  thf  Conrrirr  tie  Mtntr/dl^ 
of  lllh  ()ctiil.«r,  1ST4.) 
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LAURIER  IN  PARLIAMENT 


It  is  not  everyone  who   pleases   who  can   he   a 
debater  in  the  House  of  Commons.  To  command  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  it  is   not  sufficient  to   have 
the  eloquence  which  moires  and  sways  the  masses,  and 
the  man,  whose  voice  and  action  have  over  and  over 
again    electrified    the  crowd   and    aroused  frenzied 
applause,  will  be  hardly   remarked   by   the  House 
How     many     men  gifted   with   remarkable  talents, 
skilled  and  cunning  in  discussion,   have  miserably 
failed  when  they  have  had  to  take  part  in  a  debate 
before  the  House !  To  be  a  Parliamentary  orator,  in  the 
genuine  sense  of  the  words,  one  must  bring  to  the  dis- 
cussion not  only  an  agreeable  voice  and  a  chaste  style, 
but  a  rare  faculty  of  organization,   a  very   practical 
mind,  and  a  great  knowledge  of  facts.     Mr  Laurier 
possesses  these  qualities  audit  is  enougli  to  once  hear 
him  to  be  no  longer  astonished  at  the  fact  that  he  has 
taken  rank  as  the  foremost  debater  of  the  Parliament. 
No  one  else  knows  so  well  how  to   express  in  correct 
and  flexible  language  what  he  wants  to   say  ;  no  one 
else  speaks   with  so  much   authority.     Partisans   or 
adversaries   admit  that  he  speaks  as   a   statesman, 
not  for  effect,  although  his  language  is  musical,  but 
for  a  real  result.  With  him,  each  word  is  weighed  and 
corresponds  to  an  inflexible  resolution.  Does  he  state 
a  principle,  an  idea,  which  it  does  not  weary  to  return 
to,  it  should  be  seen  witli  wliat   abilitv   and  what  re- 
sources  he  attains  his  object.  The  harmonious  i)hrase, 
the  sober  and  methodical  gesture,  all  in  Laurier  bears 
the  stamp  of  the  originality  of  his  character. 
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LAURIER  AND   CHAPLEAU 


Here  is  Chaj)leaii  risinj;  toppcak.   \i  niijrht  almost 

lie  said   that  he  i^^   marchiii;j:  to  tho  assault,    there  is 

00  much  movement  hi  him.     It  i.s  euougli  to  see  that 

bla/.injj:  eye,   that  hrow    freighted  with    passion,  thai 

liead  tlirown  hack,  that  hair  which  he  takes  a  deliglit 

in  shaking.tliat  open  breast  waiting  for  and  i)rovoking 

the  fight,  to  feel  tljat  the  orator  has  an  ahsolute  <-onfi- 

dence  in  tJie  power  of  his  talent.  The  clear,  resounding 

voice  seizes  tlieau<lience  and  holds  it  under  a  charm. 

He  concentrate:?  the  attention  of  tlie  Ilijuseupon  him- 

eelf  and  always   know   liow  to  render   liia   speeches 

attractive   hv   laying  stress  on   happy     expressions 

and  emphasizing  witty  sayings. 

On  the  otlier  liand,  look  at  Laurier!  He  rises  cool 
and  collet:ted.  His  harmonious  voice,  his  elegant  and 
sober  gestures  have  a  soothing  etTect  on  his  hearer.^.No 
incident  cli-^turhs  his  prc»sence  of  mind.  In  the  face 
ofthe  greatest  danger,  hegeostotheend  of  his  thought. 
Everything  about  him  denotes  the  calmness  of  a  self 
possessed  mind. 

Chapleau's  elo(iuence  is  more  animated,  more 
brilliant,  more  emj»liati(:,  more  n<TVous  and  more 
theatrical. 

[^aurier's  eloquencie  is  mor«*  self  c';)ntained.  more 
lofty,  more  noble  and  more^  pc^rsuasive. 

Chapleau's  speeches  are  often  captious. ditruse  and 
obscure.  Passion  and  vehemence  are  their  leading 
features. 

Laurier's  specM-lics.  on  thr*  other  Imnd.  arc  iilwavs 
clear,  correct,  studied,  and  his  huiL'ii;mc  i-*  ('h-irant  and 
chaste. 
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Although  graver  and  less  pathetic  than  Chapleau, 
Laurier  sometimes  rises  to  spheres  unknown  to  other 
orators  and  which  his  oratorical  genius  alone  is 
capable  of  attaining.  His  voice  then  becomes  more- 
harmonious  and  more  sonorous  and  his  eloquence 
assumes  such  a  character  of  majesty  and  nobility  that 
it  touches  your  heart  and  causei  you  to  quiver  with 
enthusiasm. 

To  sum  up,  Chapleau  is  the  orator  of  the  crowd 
and  Laurier  is  above  all  a  Parliamentary  orator. 


LAURIER  BEFORE  THE  PEOPLE. 


Although  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  stage  on 
which  Mr.  Laurier  has  most  displayed  his  great  talents, 
our  leader  is  not  a  little  indebted  for  his  great  popu- 
larity to  his  successes  on  the  busting:?.  Who  does  not 
recall  the  famous  oratorical  joust  at  Ljngueuil  at  the 
election  of  Mr  Prefoataine.  on  the  3()th  July,  1886. 
Mr  Laurier  spoke  before  Mr  Chapleau,  it  is  true,  but 
ho  liad  tlie  ability  to  destrovin  advance  all  his  adver- 
sary's  arguments.  It  seems  to  nie  that  I  still  see  him 
turning  to  Ww  S^'cretary  of  State  an  I  hurling  at  him 
this  stunning  apostrophe:  Vou  will  npeak  after  me, 
but  I  know  wlijit  vou  will  sav  and  I  will  therefore 
answer  it  at  onro.  For  a  long  time  past  I  have  known 
the  circle  in  which  tlie  ball  chained  to  your  feet  per- 
mits you  to  travel '' .  Fox,  the  great  Fox,  could  not 
have  characterized  more  bitingly  the  humiliating 
position  in  which  Mr.  Chapleau  found  himself  at 
tliat  tinip.   Another  incident  will  show  the  enormous 
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power  he  wielded  over  the  crowd.  I  quote  the  words 
of  my  friend  Dono3o  of  L' Onion  Liberale: 

During  the  Local  elections  of  1  iiSG,  there  was  a  great 
meetiDg  held  of  the  English  speaking  electors  of  Megiintic. 
Fanaticism  had  done  its  work  ;  the  (jrangemen,  by  means  of 
the  Riel  question,  had  aroused  the  prejudices  of  the  Protestant 
element  against  us.  One  of  our  friends  was  concludmg  his 
apeechf  when  an  Orangeman  of  the  place  shouted  out  in  a 
rage :  •*none  of  you  have  spoken  of  Kiel  and  none  of  you  will 
dare  to  do  so !  *'  Yells  arose,  vociferations  broke  out,  in  all 
directions.  I^urier  simply  replied  :  **  /  will,  "  And,  worming 
himself  into  their  sympathies  by  an  appeal  to  British  loyalty 
mnd  by  reminding  them  of  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  justice 
which  should  animate  all  the  citizens  of  a  mixed  country,  he 
related  to  them  the  details  of  the  dark  tragedy  in  the  North 
West. 

We  have  been  told  that  that  hostile  crowd  bowed  their 
hefldj  not  wholly  convinced,  but  tamed,  subiug'ited  by  the 
courage  of  the  man  and  the  eIo<|uence  of  the  orator. 

RODOLPHE  LEMTEl'X, 

[lu  a  Ic.ture  Ix-for*!  th*;  <Miiti  Nutmnul  of  Montreal, 

on  the  2^»th  XovemJitT.  18^^».] 


Mr  LAURIER'S    HOME 


Mr.  I-^iuriers  iiomcis  ji  two-storev  red  brick  house, 
with  little  attempt  at  outside  ornjiinentation,  with  no 
BU^fgestion  of  ostentation,  hardly  suggestive  of  wealth, 
but  of  only  moderate  means  and  simple  romlort.  A 
verandali  runs  across  tlie  front  ottlic  iiouse,  to  which 
a  high  flight  of  steps  ascends.  Yon  enter  into  :i  wide 
hall,  ancl  are  shown  into  the?  drawing  room  to  th«'  left. 
This  room  runs  the  full  width  of  the  house,  and  is 
tastefully,  but  not  extravagantly  furnished.  There  are 
many  jiretty  and  tasteful  dernrations  upon  it^?  walls, 
home  pictures  that  attract  the  fan<y  and  cng;igc  tlie 
eynipathies.  and  here  oi  there  a  slatiU'  nr  a  portrait  of 
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some  one  or  other  of  the  Liberal  chicftaing,  from  the 
lessons  of  whose  career  Mr  Laurier  has  gatliered  cou- 
rage, or  formed  principle,  or  caught  a  pure  and  lofty 
inspiration. 

rpon  the  right,  entered  from  the  hall,  is  a  parlor, 
and  beyond  that  is  the  dining  room,  all  bearine:  the 
eame  marks  of  quiet  elegance,  the  same  absence  of 
lavish  display,  and  all  suggestive  of  the  same  rare^ 
simple  home  life  in  which  the  Liberal  leader  and 
Madame  Laurier  delight. 

The  platform  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  flanked  by 
a  profusion  of  flowers,  is  one  of  Mr  Laurier's  favorite* 
summe  r  resorts.  Here  he  often  does  his  morning 
reading.  Here  in  the  evening  the  visitor  smokes,  if 
smoke  he  does,  an  exercise  in  which  he  will  not  be 
joined  bj'  Mr  Laurier,  wliile  the  host  talks  in  his 
frank, easy,  unaffected  way.  and  "  still  the  wonder 
grows  "  at  this  man's  mastery  of  pure,  strong,  melo- 
dious English. 

The  grounds  are  eight  acres  in  extent.  Theliouse 
is  approached  by  a  winding  drive  through  a  grove  of 
fine  young  trees.  The  grounds  are  broken  midway 
by  an  abru]>t  elevation,  and  the  plateau  above  is 
reached  ]>y  a  fliglit  of  steps  or  an  invigorating  climb, 
08  miiv  ])est  suit  the  fancv  of  tlie  visitor.  The  summit 
of  this  ridge  and  the  face  of  the  ascending  hillside 
are  thick  with  maples,  and  all  the  grounds  form  a  fine 
natural  p^  rk  whicli  has  not  been  refined  out  of  tlie 
rugged  image  of  nature  by  over-decoration,  nor 
marred  in  its  native  beaut v  bv  over-cultivation. 

TIIK     VORKS   OK   nm.DUEX. 

All  a])out  and  all  tliroughout  tlie. house  are  rare 
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plants  an<l  flowers,  of  which    Madame    Laurier  is  a 
dcwjtcJ  If^vcr.     Nor  do  v*mi  miss  tlie   voices   ol'  chil- 
dren.      notwithstanding     tliat      Mr.        Laiirior    nnd 
Madam*.' Laurior  liave  no   children  of  tlieir  own.    for 
the  house  seems  full  uf  visiting   little  ones,   and    Mr. 
I^aurier's  unaffected   love   for    his   little  guests,    the 
attention  with  which  he  hears  their   little   grievances 
and    l>estow5   rounsel  and  administers  consolation,  is 
one  of  the  finest  trait:i  in  oneoftlie   fincrrt    characters 
in  the  public  life  of  Canada.     The  cliildrcn,  too.  trust 
him  instinctively,  ami  seek  his  counsel    with   simple, 
delightful  confidence,  and  all  their  trouble  is  consoled. 
Mr.  Blake  has  this  same  m:irkod  fondness  t^)r  (chil- 
dren, and  the  little  ones   go   to   him    with   the  j-nme 
instinctive  trust.     I^ut  in  the  (ireat  Advocate  the  reve- 
lation of  this  trait  \:*  a  surprise.     Tn  Mr.  Laurier  it   is 
Bimj>'y  what  one  expects. 

MAI>AMK  I.ArKIEU. 


Tn  Madame  Laurier  one  finds  manv  of  tiie  same 
qualities  which  mako  the  character  of  lier  distin- 
guished husband.  Tiiereis  thesameunafTected  friend- 
liness, a  relinement  of  manner  nnd  o  native  kindliness 
and  sympathetic  courte-v  wln'cli  put  the  most  retiring 
visitor  completely  and  forgetfully  atlionic,  and  wliich 
is  not  less  marked  in  her  out3i<lo  intercourfie  with  tin? 
critical  an^l  not  alwavs  svmiiatlietic  world  (»f  .oocietv 
and  of  politics.  And  tlicrc  is,  too,  m  pur|)o:5e  and  a 
epirit  and  a  Eclf  mastery  in  tliis  amiable,  kindly, 
admirable  woman  that  woubl  makf;  her  very  ptrongin 
the  crimes  of  life.  ()n<3  know-?  r<;:idily  lliat  the  home 
is  tiK-  '=|»licre  of  her  hciu't  an<l  of  iier  thou^'ht.  and  one 
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recognizes  as  instinctively  that  she  has  the  native 
grace  and  tact  and  strength  for  any  place  that  fortune 
may  call  upon  her  to  enter,  and  that, whatever  hurden 
of  care  and  responsibility  the  future  may  roll  upon 
Mr.  Laurier's  shoulders,  his  wife  will  never  fail  to 
encourage,  stimulate  and  strengthen  him. 

THE   MRK\KY 

But  naturally  the  room  of  supreme  interest  in 
the  home  of  Mr.  Laurier  is  the  library.  There  the 
Liberal  leader  spends  many  of  his  leisure  hours,  and 
there  he  is  most  likely  to  lead  the  talk  to  topics  that 
reveal  his  wide  range  of  reading  and  best  betray  the 
solidity  of  his  mind,the  grasp  and  scope  of  his  intellect, 
the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  critic  and  scholar. 

Perhaps  few  men  in  Canada  have  a  finer  collec- 
tion of  the  best  works  of  French  and  English  literature. 
Here  again  the  Liberal  leader  has  not  aimed  at  display. 
His  collection  of  books  is  a  modest  one  as  contrasted 
with  many  of  the  greater  libraries  that  too  often 
signify  wealth  rather  than  culture.  His  books  have 
been  selected  for  the  voice  within,  not  for  the  covering 
without.  They  have  been  read,  not  simply  exhibited, 
and  frum  the  pages  of  his  favorite  English  volumes 
he  has  acquired  a  command  of  pure,  strong,  sym- 
pathetic English  that  has  made  him  the  peer  of  the 
very  masters  of  this  tongue  to  *'  which  he  was  not 
born.'' 

Mr.  Laurier  has  a  marked  fondness  for  the  })est 
books  of  philosophy  and  works  of  higher  research. 
He  has  !)arely  patience  with  the  dogmas  of  warring 
theologians.     He   is    more  than    familiar    with   the 
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cboicest   English  poetry,   and  j)ut8  Burns  in  the  first 

rank  of  poets.    But  the  l)ooks  of  his  heart  are  Shakes- 

poare,  Macaulay,  the  speeches  of  John  Bright,  and  the 

few  speec'lies  and  papers  of  Lincoln  tluit   have  heen 

preserved.  Lincoln's  tou<liinjr  address   at  (iettyslmrg 

and  his  second  inaugural  are  great  favorites  with  tlie 

Liberal  leader,  and  many  of  the  eloquent  sentences  of 

John  Bright's  strong  and  simple  oratory  conie  readily 

to  his  lips.  On  tlie  walls  are  portraits  of  the  late  Hon. 

George   Brown,    Loui^  Joseph   Papineau,   (Gladstone, 

Edward  Blake  and  other  of  the  great  leaders  of  Lil»e- 

ralism.     On   the  lines  of  policy   laid  down   hy  tliese 

great  men   Mr.  Laurier  lays  his  faith  and  shapes  his 

career,  and  in  the  simple,  masterful  Knglisli  of  Bright 

and  Lincoln  he  reasons  and  persuades  and  wins  upon 

the  people. 

ON    THE    PLATFOHM 

For  many  years  Mr.  Laurier  has  heen  one  of  the 
most  popular  oratcrs  of  his  native  province.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  his  platform  successes  was  his  famous 
address  on  Liberalism,  delivered  in  tlie  city  of  Quebec 
in  the  summer  of  1S77.  That  great  speech  was  pro- 
nounced before  one  of  the  mor^t  cultured  audiences 
that  could  be  gathered  in  the  Ancient  Capital,  and 
the  orator's  was  an  unequivocal  triumph. 

One  who  was  present  on  that  occasion  told  the 
writer  that  when  Mr.  Laurier  ro?»e  to  luldn'S^  tlie  great 
audience  before  him  he  was  deathly  pale.  A  momen- 
tary fear  tliat  he  was  ill  ]>as8ed  upon  hi?  friends,  a 
subdued  whisper  passed  from  lip  to  lij),  and  then  for 
several  moments  in  absolute   stillness  the  orator  and 
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hi:i  ;iu^li(rnoe  lookei  into  eacli  others  fares.  The 
hjM'iikrr  |»rt)nouii(.'ij«l  his  oiicning  sentences  with  calm 
and  nu*asure<l  delil)eration,  hut  the  tremor  in  Jii?  voice 
was  hardlv  concealed ;  }ii»  eves  were  vet  hravelv 
scannliij^  tlie  bearinij  and  his  judgment  deliherately 
searching  the  temper  of  his  audience.  Then  as  he 
saw  the  hjok  of  mere  curiosity  pa.-s  from  tlK*  fanes 
l»efore  liim  and  an  awakening  interest  manifest  its 
kindly  presence,  and  tlie  kinilling  of  entliusiasni 
freshen  <>n  tlie  more  earnest  fa<es.  the  tremor  passed 
out  of  llie  speaker's  voice,  and  tlie  full  courage  of 
confidence  came  to  him.  an<l  wiien  he  had  pronounced 
the  eloijuent  jiomration  oftliat  magnificent  address 
he  was  hy  common  consr»nt  more  tlian  a  pt)litician, 
more  tiian  a  hrilliant  campaigner,  more  than  a  mere 
platform  delnitcr.  Hy  that  nohle  address  lie  i)roved 
himself  a  profound  thinker,  a  ripe  and  cultured 
pcholar,  and  a  very  master  nf  pure,  jicrsuasive  oratory. 
Hut  that  mcth«»d  of  feeling  for  th(;  temper  of  Ins 
au«liciice  is  -itill  a  favorite  one  witli  the  f.iberal  leader. 
The  npening  sentences  ulhis  speeches  are  always  pro- 
nniinc.'il  wiilj  gre it  delil)crateness,  and  even  in  his 
inn-ii  i'hMjuent  and  most  inii)asaioned  passages  he 
never  loses  his  :il»sc»lute  self-ma-^tery.  He  can  fight 
a  moll  from  the  huntingn  with  a  <iuiet,  st<*ady  self- 
pnssesiiiuii  liij't  knows  no  wavering.  He  never  llinclies 
in  the  teeth  i)fihe  most  hostile  demonstration.  Ho 
rarelv  fails  to  sul^duc  the  most  lurhulent  audience  tu 
order  :in«l  <leroi  iim.  The  ino>t  hnital  partisans  yield 
to  his  eiiijaLdng  piTsuasiveness  and  quiet,  uncompro- 
mising lirmn»'-s.  Hut  Mr.  I.aurier  is  at  his  hest  in 
the  II'»n-e  of  (NmiMion-.  Th«re  hi-?  hest  elo(|uence  is 
ppok^'u.    his    iiifty     patrinti-m    is     mo-it    effectively 
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revealed,  and  there  he  riaea  to  his  utmost  supremacy 

as  the  uiaater  of  men's  minds  and  emotions.     By    his 

patient  courtesy  and  kindly  consiilerateue.-^s  lor  friend 

and  opponent,  he  commands  the  l^e^t  attention  and 

the  best  feeling  of  that  assembly.    Whatever  e:»timate 

men  of  differing  opinions  may  put  upon  liis  abilities, 

few  will  deny  that  he  is  the  most  popular  party  leader 

that  has  ever  sat  in  the  Canadian  Parliament. 

ELEVATED    To   THE    LIRERAI>   I-EADERSHIP. 

Perhaps  few  outside  of  the  Liberal  Parlianientary 
party  know  how  liardly  Mr.  Lauri^r  fought  tl»e  pro- 
posal to  elevate  him  to  the  Liberal  leadership.  He 
is  not  a  man  greedy  of  honor.  He  has  g<me  to  no 
man  seeking  gift  or  place  or  preferment.  He  had  the 
Confidence  of  his  associates,  an  honorable  place  in 
their  councils,  and  a  mode  of  living  suite<l  t(>his  taste 
and  his  income.  He  would  not  entertain  seri<>usly 
the  proposal  that  he  should  change  all  this,  advance 
beyond  the  limit  of  his  ambition,  give  himself  wholly 
to  the  business  of  politics  and  take  up  the  burdens 
and  the  responsibilities  which  had  broken  Alexander 
Mackenzie  in  the  ripe  prime  of  a  stalwart  manhood, 
and  had  borne  down  the  great  frame  and  the  peerless 
intellect  of  Edward  Hlake.  One  can  well  understand 
that  Mr.  Laurier,  knowing  as  ho  did  the  service  Mr. 
Mackenzie  an<l  Mr.  Hlake  l)ad  given  to  Canada — for 
thev  had  no  more  loval  follower — stiinding  in  Mr. 
Bhikc's  very  presence,  his  magnificent  voice  still 
echoing  through  the  Commons  Chamber,  enthusiasm 
for  the  great  leader's  marvellous  resources  as  a  Par- 
liamentary tactician  still  warm  in   tiie   hearts   of  liis 
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followers — for  nowhere  was  Mr.     Blake  so   much  a 
master  of  his   fellows  as  on   the  floor  of  Parliament 
— knowing  all  this,  and  feeling  all  this,  one  can  under- 
stand that  Mr.    Laurier  put  from  him  as  unworthy  of 
one  poor  moment's  consideration  the  nomination   for 
the  leadership  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  Parliamen- 
tary  associates,    liut  the  nomination  was  pressed, 
urged  with  increasing  persistence  and  growing  unani- 
mity, and  at  last  Mr.  Laurier  yielded,  moyed  because 
he  was  called,  not  that  he  would  go,  and  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  be  asked  to  giye  but  a  temporary  ser- 
vice in    the  high  place  to  which  he  had   not  aspired, 
and  which  was  not  of  the  true  purpose  of  his  heart  or 
of  his  ambition. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Laurier  was  not  alone  in  the  convic- 
tion that  his  assumption  of  the  leadership  was  but  an 
experiment,  and  that  failure  was  well  within  the  possi- 
bilities. But  long  before  he  had  completed  his  first 
session  as  Edward  Blake's  successor  there  was  no  voice 
from  the  ()pj)osition  benches  that  di<l  not  speak  with 
enthusiasm  of  his  patience,and  prudence,  and  courage, 
and  sagacity  ;  and  no  man  among  the  Liberals  of  the 
Commons  who  was  not  his  devoted  friend  and  follower. 

CIIAUACTEIl   AND   METHODS. 

He  is  not  viciously  aggrcFsive.  He  is  not  unwisely 
pugnacious.  But  he  is  very,  very  firm  ;  a  calm,  strong, 
steadfast  man,  who  will  rot  be  turned  from  his  purpose 
while  a  hope  of  achievement  remains,  who  will  esti- 
mate well  thestrengtli  of  the  forces  that  muft  beover- 
come,  and  who  luis  in  a  very  unusual  degree  that 
courage  that  will  build  for  a  future  triumph   on  the 
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freah  ruins  of  defeat.  He  has  no  uiiud  fur  the  paltry 
jars  of  rival  factions.  He  could  not  achieve  success 
through  intrigue.  The  influences  wliich  debase  and 
demoralize  and  corrupt  have  no  place  in  his  methods. 
He  cannot  fight  well  except  his  heart  he  in  it.  His 
heart  is  not  in  the  trivialities  of  paiish  politics.  Hut 
this  man  would  be  a  giant  in  some  great  national 
crisis,  and  there  is  no  labor  or  sacrifice  he  would  not 
give  to  a  cause  in  which  his  heart  and  conscience 
were  engaged.  He  is  not  a  Radical.  He  is  a 
Liberal ;  a  Liberal  in  every  conviction  of  his  mind ; 
a  strong,  brave,  independent  thinker,  and  a  man 
whom  duty,  rather  than  ambition,  will  compel  to  play 
a  great  part  in  the  future  of  his  country.  As  he  is 
esteemed  and  trusted  f»y  his  friends,  as  he  is  held  in 
regard  and  honor  by  his  Parliamentary  associates,  so 
he  deserves  to  hold  the  confidence  of  the  whole  Cana* 
dian  people 


J.  S.  WILLISON, 

(In  the  Toronto  (ilohe  of  3oth  August,  188f.) 


The  foregoing  gives  an  idea  of  the  man.  The  por- 
trait drawn  by  Mr.  L.  O.  David  in  1874  is  still,  after 
the  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  a  striking  resemblance; 
aod  time,  far  from  obliterating  its  line.s,  has  rather 
graven  tlieinmore  deeply. 

In  professing  for  Mr.Laurier's  talent  an  admiration 
amounting  to  the  enthusiastic,  Mr.  Ut>dolj)he  Lemieux 
has  not  only  responded  to  the  impulse  natural  to  a 
young  man,  but  he  has  given  expression  to  u  senti- 
ment shared  by  our  entire  generation. 

To  better  know  the  new  Liberal  U»ader  and  to 
make  him  better  known  to  its  readers  in  the  English 
provinces,  the  managing  editor  of  the  (Unhe^  Mr.  Wil- 
lison,  has  even  taken  the  trouble  t<>  seek  him  out  in 
his  rural  retreat  at  Arthabatka  and  has  jriven  us  a 
most  charming  home  picture,  whicli  encircles,  like  a 
frameof  foliage,  the  tine,  calm  figure  of  the  thinker 
the  public  man  and  the  orator. 

I  have  reserved  for  myself  the  task  of  saying  a 
word  as  to  his  work.  The  sketcli  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  offer  to  the  public  has  led  me  to  study  him 
thorouglily.  One  cannot  spend  months,  ar^  T  have 
just  done,  in  association  witli  a  man's  tlioughts,  with- 
out becoming  deeply  imbued  with  them. 


^  *■ 
* 


Written  elo-iuence,  stripped  of  tlio  magic  of  voice 
and  gesture,  is  like  a  bird   deprived  of  its  wings 
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has  lost  the  incessant  molality  which  charmed  and 
dazzled  the  hearer,  but  which  at  the  same  time  con- 
cealed its  finer  shadeis,  as  well  as  its  defects.  It  is 
henceforward  an  anatomical  subject  laid  on  the  table 
for  dissection  and  upon  which  the  scalpel  may  work 
its  will  at  leisure.  Under  these  conditions,  eloquence 
appeals  only  to  reason  and  no  longer  to  the  senses. 
Still,  those  cold,  inanimate  pages,  which  I  have  had  to 
read  and  re-read  so  many  times,  analyze,  turn  over 
in  all  directions,  and,  so  to  say,  learn  by  heart,  have 
excited  in  mo  the  same  emotions  wliich  must  have 
previously  thrilled  the  numerous  audiences  of  the 
orator. 

The  attentive  reader,  who  peruses  this  vwlume, 
will  not  escape  from  this  mysterious  influence.  He 
will  not  have  beft>re  him  the  inisr  en  srene  of  the 
popular  or  parliamentary  gatherings,  always  so  pre- 
disposing to  fiolemn  tlioughts.  He  will  not  see  rising 
up  above  the  thi>usand  curious  heads  uf  tlie  crowd 
or  emerging  from  the  horizontal  line  of  the  benches 
of  the  Commons  that  tall  figure,  that  pale  and  medi- 
tative countenance,  and  that  large  and  well  developed 
])row  so  indicative  of  .strength  of  mind.  His  senses 
will  mi.<»s  the  music  of  that  singularly  grave  voice, 
of  that  sonorous  accentuation,  as  classical  as  the 
accompanying  gesture,  never  rising  above  a  certain 
lieight,  except  in  the  great  movements,  learnedly 
prepared,  and  of  which  Mr.  Laurier,  unlike  his  rival 
in  the  Commons,  Mr.  Chapleau,  does  not  make  an 
immoderate  use.  All  tliese  accessories  are  wanting 
here.  And  yet  this  lifeless  stenography,  often  dull 
and  incomplete,  still  emits  powerful,  irresistible  gal- 
vanic shocks.  And  upon  what  does  this  depend  ?    Oa 
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the  fact  that  Mr.  Lauricr  is  not  a  mere  rhetorician, 
that  his  elrKjuence  is  not  a  marble  statue,  and  that, 
stripped  of  the  perisliable  beauty  of  exterior  forms, 
it  still  possesses  a  much  more  beautiful  soul,  the  soul 
of  thought,  true,  convinced  and  strong. 

The  human  mind  is  so  complex  that  it  is  a  com- 
plete study  t(»  try  to  discover  the  true  secret  of  the 
talent  of  a  superior  man.  The  liumble  compiler  of 
Mr.  Laurier's  speeches  believes  that  he  has  fuund  it 
— perha])3  without  seeking  to  do  so — through  the  force 
of  circ'umstjuices.  These  speeches  were  scattered 
through  a  hundred  different  collections  and  new.s- 
papers,  and  between  them  there  were  gaps  of  time 
and  place,  twenty  years  between  the  lirst  and  the 
last ;  but.  in  bringing  them  together,  I  think  I  have 
united  ihe  thread  of  Ariadne  which  runs  through 
them  all. 

* 

Mr.  Laurier's  style  of  discussion  is  a  synthesis, 
just  as  that  of  otiier  powerful  orators  is  an  analysis. 
Both  he  and  Mr.  Mercier  ])rove,  by  their  extraordi- 
nxiry  a^cenlanoy  over  their  C)rite:nporarie5i, that  i)oth 
modes  are  weapons  of  equal  value  in  expert  hands. 
Read  calmly  one  of  Mr.  Fiaurier's  dissertations  and 
what  strikes  you  at  the  first  glance  is  llie  perfect 
clearness  of  tlie  thouu'iit  I  Listen  to  Mr.  Mercier  hand- 
ling the  first  subject  that  suddenly  comes  up,  deve- 
loping n  thcr^is,  relating  a  fact  or  rendering  an  account 
of  an  administrative  act!  there  is  in  what  he  says 
sornethin'^  that  confoun  Is  von — it  is  the  luciditv,  the 
prodigious  ease  of  his  langu.ig**.    Mr.    Mercier   seizes 
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his  question  from  all  sides  at  once  and  exhausts  his 
subject;  Mr.  Laurier  inhales  at  long  drhughts  the 
essence.  The  one  excels  in  analyzing  a  theory  ;  the 
other  in  generalizing  it.  The  first  co-ordinates  and 
symmetrically  arranges  his  arguments,  disposes  of 
each  ol)jection  in  its  turn  and,  according  to  the  com- 
mon 8aying,does  not  overlook  a  pin's  worth  ;once  he  has 
treated  a  pi)int,  he  passes  on  to  another,to  only  revert 
to  it  at  the  conclusion,  where  the  whole  constitute 
a  formidahle  and  nearly  always  victorious  line  of 
battle.  The  second  attains  effects  etiually  as  powerful 
by  devoting  himself  to  the  development  of  a  limited 
num])er  of  leading  propositions,  whose  formula, 
which  he  even  does  not  always  take  the  trouble  tv 
give,  stands  out  triumphant  and  luminous  from  the 
speecli  in  its  entirety.  Mr.  Mercier  probes  a  question 
to  the  bottom  ;  Mr.  Laurier  keeps  at  a  distance  from 
and  a  suHicient  height  above  it  to  take  it  in  at  a  single 
glance.  Hoth,  however,  arrive  at  the  same  results  by 
different  methods;  they  equally  impose  silence  and 
command  attention  and  both  enlist  the  admiration 
of  a<lversarie^  as  well  as  of  friends.  The  most  minute 
of  tlie  two  never  tires  his  audience,  while  the  most 
puperficial  supplies  a  complete  whole,  wliich  leaves 
no  room  in  the  mind  for  the  slightest  doubt  or  uncer- 
tainty. 

I  presume  that,  before  preparing  a  speech,  Mr. 
Laurier  says  to  himself  :  Here  are  two  (n*  three  consid- 
erations which,  to  my  mind,  cover  the  whole  debate  ; 
they  should  sufl'ue  for  me  and  beyond  them  I  forbid 
myself  to  go.     And  it  is  within   this  magic  circle  that 

he  shuts  himself  up  with   his   thougiits I   liave 

used  tiie  words  *'  before  preparing  his  speeches;  "  but 
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the  fact  is  that  Mr.  Laiirier  never  \vrite3  his  ppe  cches ; 

he  elaborates,  lie  matures  the  groundwork,  hut 
the  brilliant  imagery,  the  sonorous  i»eriu«ls,  arr  imi-ro- 

T^isations.  Few  men  have  less  of  the  vanity  of  the 
author  than  he  has.  I  know  something  of  this  from 
having  had  to  collect  his  si)eerli<»3  here  and  there,  to 
the  best  nf  my  knowledge.  Wlien  I  asked  hi.s  permis- 
Bion  to  publish  them,  his  first  impulse  was  to  try  to 
dissuade  me  from  the  work,  fearing  tliat  no  one  would 
purchase  it  and  that  I  would  be  a  loser,  when  T 
alreadv  had  the  certainty  of  a  trood  snle  and 
every  one  was  wanting  to  subscribe.  He  nevertheless 
kindly  placed  his  collection  at  my  dispo^jal,  hut  it 
amounted  to  very  little.  Not  only  does  ho  not  keep 
a  copy  of  his  own  works  on  the  shelves  of  tlie  lil»rary 
where  my  colleague,  Willison,  admired  such  a  fine 
collection  of  French  and  Knglish  works,  the  finest, 
perhaps,  he  says,  in  the  country  :  hut  Mr.  Laurier 
was  quite  astounded  to  discover,  after  tlie  lapse  of 
years,  how  abominably  he  liad  been  translated  and 
badly  reported  in  tlie  Hansard.  T  ]»rosume  th»t  he  has 
never  read  his  own  utterances  and  that,  like  all  other 
modest  men,  he  judges  himself  to(»  .^jcverely  to  look 
backwards. 


*  * 


The  pursuit  of  a  fixed  idea  absorbs  hi.«  ixisienro. 
All  statesmen  have  their  fixed  i<leM.  Mr.  Meroier  has 
his  in  Provincial  [jolities,  as  Mr. Laurier  \\a<  hisinthe 
Federal  sphere.  Thi.-?  ir?  the  impres.-ion  which  lias 
been  left  on  my  mind  l>y  a  tliree  jnontl;.-'  intimacy 
witii  his  thought.^.  His  eloquencr-  i-  an  endle.-as 
variation  on  a  single  theme.     Ili.-;  lirst    pul)li«   iittt.r- 
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ances  were  inspired  by  the  saroe  sentiment  which 
still  moves  him  to  day  when  he  rises  to  address  hi* 
fellow  citizens,  either  from  the  public  platform  or 
from  his  seat  in  Parliament,  in  those  admirable 
harangues  which  ring  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  and  even  to  Europe.  His  maiden  speech 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1871  produced  an 
extraordinary  impression,  precisely  because  it  went 
to  the  heart  of  the  question  which  was  being  dis- 
cussed. A  re- perusal  of  that  speech,  in  fact,  sliows 
that  it  was  more  in  keeping  with  the  tone  of  the  Houso 
of  Commons,  which  the  young  member  was  destined 
to  reach  before  long. 

T  havo  described    his  method   as  a  svnthesis ;    I 
may   describe   his  entire   work  as   a  system.     Every 
thing  is  connected  ;  his  speeclies  are  like  the  chapters 
of  a  book,  theperiodsof  a  demonstration.  Ttistheper-       * 
sistcnl  outcry  of  an  honest  soul,  a  generous  heart  an  1 
a  broad  mind  against   the  shameful  failures  of  duty,        i 
again-?t  iiiicpiity,   despotism  and  injustice,  against  all        ! 
tbat  savors  of  tVmaticism   and  intolerance.     Tlie  first        J 
time  be  raised  Ids   eloquent  voice,  it  was,  as  he  said        i 
himself,  to  tell  his   country  hard  truths,  and,  for  the 
twenty  years  since 'tbat  be  has  been  speaking,  he  has 
not  deviated  to  the  extent  of  hair'sbreadtli  from  this  role 
of  tbinkor  and  censor.    He*  always  lays  his  finger  on  the 
sore  .^pot  and  often  so  unexpectedly  and  with  so  sudden 
u   pre.s.sure  tliat   the  sufferer  cannot   help   emitting 
a  cry    of  pain   as  well   as   one  of  admiration.     Now, 
the  diseases  of  a  nation   take  time  to  cure,  when  it  is 
badly  governed.     Ours  has   been  so  Imdly   governed 
tbat  it  ha?  been  ailing  with  the  same  rheumatism  fur 
twenty-live  years.    Consequently,  Mr.  Laurier  would 
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create  absolute! ythesamcsensatioa  by  taking  up  again 
in  1S9<J  ihe  same  thesis  Avhich  lie  maiutuined  in  his  first 
Parliamentary  speech  in  1S71.  Why?  Jiecauso  the 
situation  has  not  improvetl ;  years  have  rather  aggrav- 
ated the  evil.  And  to-day  he  would  again  thrill  the 
House  and  the  country  by  repeating  his  famous 
words  of  1S71 :  ''  We  are  told  that  we  are  rirh...  Sir, 
there  are  riches  and  riches.,  tantams  was  kk  m  !  lie 
had  always  before  him  a  table  abundantly,  sump- 
tuously spread.  IJut  the  misfortune  was  that  with 
all  this  he  was  eternally  dying  «»f  hunger".  \V/*Ui 
this  is  siill  wiiat  he  ha.*'  not  ceased  to  repeat  in  each 
of  Ills  speeches  on  the  economic  condition  of  the 
country  whenever  he  refers  to  the  qu(»stion  of  com- 
mercial reciprocity.  An<l  it  is  always  as  true  and  as 
striking  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

His  work,  of  wliich  I  have  collected  together 
all  that  I  could  in  this  book. embraces  tlie  entire  iield 
of  our  political,  social  and  national  contentions,  and 
yet  these  six  hundred  ])age3  of  stcnograi»hy  (rould  be 
compressed  into  a  handful  of  formulas.of  parent  idea-", 
on  which  Mr  Laurier  lias  already  sijH.ken  volumes 
without  wearving  the  attention  of  bis  admirers,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  entire  population. 

He  is  above  all  Canadian  in  feeling;  above  all 
Liberal  by  instinct  and  conviction;  and  above  all 
honest  of  soul. 

He  hasstudierl  historvaml  knows  tiiat  the  human 
race  has  been  improved  l^ythc  crossing  of  thr  rare^j 
without  loi  )sing  in  any  case  t  lie  traces  ottheir  origins.  He 
knows  that  nature.whicrh  is  superior  tnall  other  forces, 
effects  unaided  this  transfusion  oT  hhwid.  without  jmin 
and  without    nccidt-nt.     His  ilr^-jim    i-»  to  ^(•y  tin*  df:-- 
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cenflantsoftlie  noblest  stocks  of  the  old  world,  English, 
French,  Scotcli,  Irish,  dwelling  together  harmur 
nioiHly  in  this  country  and.  marching  together  iQ 
I)ur3uit  of  that  national  unity,  of  which  all  the  va- 
rieties of  the  human  race,  from  the  purest  white  to  the 
deepest  black  Jiave  so  hajjpily  found  an  example  in  the 
American  Republic.  lie  believes  that  this  problem  can 
only  be  solved  here  by  union  and  not  by  absorption^ 

The  lines  which  separate  us  from  each  other — 
language  and  religion — should  not,  in  his  opinioUy 
divide  us.  He  considers  that  English  is  destined  to 
Ifccome  the  language  of  the  masses  in  America  and 
Frenc+i  to  remain,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
language  of  the  drawing-room  and  of  letters.  He 
recommends  the  study  of  the  two  as  a  complement,  a 
luxury,  of  education,  and  he  sets  the  example  by 
speaking  both  with  inimitable  perfection. 

As  for  religious  disputes,   he  banishes  them  from 
]n»litic.s.   (Jallion,  pro-consul  of  Achaia.  replied  to  the 
Jews  of  (\)rinth,  who  wanted  to  submit  their  contro- 
versies to  him**    If  some  injustice  or  crime  were  in 
que.=*ti()n,  it  would  be  reasonable,  Jews,  that  I  should 
hear  you  patiently.  J>ut  iftlMMjuestion  inoneofwords, 
iiani<;s,  and  of  vour  law.  it  is  for  vou  to  see  to  it.  I  do 
not  wisli  to  ]»e  a  judges   of  these  kinds  of  things.  "    It 
is  this   liberty  of  the   religious   and    national  groups, 
tills  homeruie,  this  self-government  which  Mr.Laurier 
desires.    In  a  word,  he  believes  that  it  is  in  the  equal- 
ity  of  all  and    not  in  tiie  subjection  of  one  to  another 
that  the  solution   of  the  national   problem  must  bo 

sought. 

He  a<loros  libertv,    but  with  reflexion     It  is  to 

her  that  he  ron?tantlv   addresses   his  sublimest   in- 
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vocations  and  it  was  of  her  that  he  gave  so  clear  a  de- 
finition in  his  lecture  of  1S77  tliat  it  will  remain  the 
code  of  Canadian  I^iberalism. 

He  claims  to  belong  to  the  English  Liberal 
school.  He  admires  the  British  constitution  because 
it  does  not  pretend  to  have  said  the  last  word  for  lib- 
erty, but  leaves  the  door  0|)en  to  reforms. He  is  in  fiivor 
offederations.regardiug  them  as  the  best  means  to  gov- 
ern men  of  different  origins  and  scattered  over  avast 
extent  of  countrv.  The  American  svstem  seems  to  him, 
in  more  than  one  aspect,  a  model  to  follow,  because 
the  line  of  demarcation  is  clearly  drawn  between  the 
powers  of  the  legislatures  and  of  the  central  govern- 
ment and  constitutional  conflicts  are  left  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  judicial  power. 

He  sees  the  future  from  afar.  Omfederation  is 
not  for  him  the  finality  of  our  destinies,  but  a  state 
of  transition,  and,  when  the  change  comes  it  will 
be  to  take  a  step  forward  and  not  backward. 

He  is  a  home-ruler  by  conviction  ;  the  autonomy 
of  the  provinces  is  for  him  an  iron  rule,  a  funda- 
mental principle,  from  which  it  is  never  allowable  to 
deviate,  whatever  may  be  the  consequences.  He  is 
opposed  to  the  Federal  f'f^fu,  to  hetter  tmns  left  to  the 
caprice  of  governments,  in  a  word,  to  everything 
which  attacks  liberty. 

He  ])elieve8  in  public  virtue  and  practises  it.  Tn 
his  honor,  he  is  not  only  unassailaible,  Init  unassailed. 
Calumnv  has  never  dared  to  rise  to  his  height.  The 
worst  that  malice  could  ever  invent  against  him  was 
on  one  occasion  to  style  him  a  rhetorician  without 
conviction  and  without  energy. 

Nothing  could  be  m<»re  unjust  or  more  false.  His 
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apriglitness  proves  his  conviction;  his  integrity 
proves  his  moral  strength.  The  mere  rhetorician 
places  his  eloquence  at  the  service  of  every  cause ; 
Mr.  Laurier's  work  is  on  the  contrary  a  sustained 
thesis.  The  man  must  have  an  energy  of  iron  to  liave 
remained  himself,  to  have  preserved  his  personality 
intact  amidst  the  contaminations  of  politics,  to  have 
not  left  a  single  shred  of  his  reputation  on  the  thorna 
hy  the  wayside.  His  greatest  adversaries  admire  and 
respect  him  and  thatjs  saying  all  that  need  be  said. 


* 
*  * 


He  never  strives  to  he  witty.  But  this  does  not 
prevent  his  8])eeches  from  bristling  with  brilliant  say- 
ings, repartees  and  startling  apostrophes. 

On  one  occasion,  he  was  handling  Mr.  McKenzie 
Bowell,  but  he  was  doing  it,  so  to  say,  gingerly  ;  when 
the  Minister  intcrrui)ted  him  with  this  sardonic  re- 
mark: '*  Oh,  don't  hesitate.  I  have  none  of  those 
scruples!  ''  Mr  Laurior  simply  retorted  :  — -*'  Well,  if 
you  have  no  scruples,  T  have  !  ''  And  the  House  burst 
into  applause. 

Parliament  will  never  forget  the  hearty  laugh  pro- 
voked in  1S77  hy  hi.s  reply  to  tlie  late  Mr.  Mousseau, 
who  had  charged  the  Ministers  witli  fattening  on  the 
sweat  of  the  peo])le.  Pointing  with  his  finger  to  his 
corpulent  adversary,  Mr.Laurier  exclaimed:  **  If  any 
one  here  is  fattening  on  tlie  sweat  of  the  people,  >\hich 
is  it — he  or  T  ?  '' 

Nor  will  it  ever  forget  the  exclamation:  "  Too 

late! Too  late! Too  late! "which    he 

thrice  used,  after  exposing  the  causes  of  the  rebellion 
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«if  ISSj.  during  the  deWte  on  Loui?  Kiers  execution. 
Th<>ae  were  solemn  moments.     Witneflses  of  the^cenc 
state  that,  between   each  of  the  t»rator*s  pauses,  there 
seemed  to  be  an  a^e.tliat  a  silence  of  ileuth  brooded  over 
the  House,  broken  onlv  !»v  the  terrible  iu4M)o«vIIabIea 
11  hich  summed  up  the  whofe  drama  of  tlie  insurrec- 
tion and  each  repetition  ot  wliich  went  strai^dit  to  the 
hearts  of  the  Ministers  responsil)le  for  those   Itorrors. 
There  was  also  a  moment  of  indescribable  emotion 
on  the  same  occasion  when  the  orator,  pointing  with 
his  finger  to  the  Ministers,  exclaimed  :  '*  If  criminals 
are  wanted,  do  not  seek  them  among  the  dead  on  the 
battle   tield   or  the  scaffold:  they   aro   here,    before 
us  ! 

And  that  striking  saying,  which  elicited  the  ap- 
plause of  an  English  au<lience.  in  the  very  capital  uf 
Ontaiio: — "  As  long  as  there  are  French  mothers,  our 
language  will  not  die !  *' 

And  that  lirilliant  image  of  the  waters  of  the  Otta- 
wa and  the  ^^t  Lawrence  meeting  without  mingling  at 
the  Island  of  Montreal  and  forming  two  parallel  cur- 
renta  perfectly  distinct  to  the  eye:  fit  emblem  of  the 
Canadian  nationality. 

Such  eloquence  commands  admiration,  and 
principles,  presented  in  such  guise,  lose  their  austerity, 
The  more  hard  truths  are  told  by  the  orator  thus  gifted, 
the  greater  is  the  applause,  and  tiie  more  he  castigates, 
the  more  is  he  adinire<].  He  started  out  in  1871  with 
an  absolutely  jie^simistic  address:  he  was  raised  to 
the  clouds,  and  it  was  saiil :  Tiicre  is  a  man  I  At  one 
bound,  he  muuiited  to  tlio  Federal  Cabinet  and  tiien 
to  the  command  in  chief  of  tiie  Lib<*ral  fun  os.  lie  hurl- 
ed the  blood  of  the  victims   of  l>v')  int.j   the  faces  of 
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the  Ministers  and  on  the  following  day  the  Minis- 
terial press  christened  him  '*  The  silver-tongued  Lau- 
rier !  "  He  repeats  in  the  heart  of  Ontario  the  same 
language  which  he  uses  to  his  own  fellow-countrymen 
on  the  most  burning  questions  and  the  Protestants 
applaud  him,  while  a  London  newspaper  ranks  him 
among  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  empire.  •  These 
are  eagle  flights,  but  it  is  thus  that  Mr.  Laurier  pro- 
ceeds. 

Sympathetic  reader,  I  think  I  have  shown  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  our  mutual  admiration  of  this 
superior  man  to  save  us  both  from  the  charge  of 
being  enthusiasts. 

ULRIC  BARTHE. 
(^Translated  by  J.  A.  JORDAN.) 


IB.  lADBISR'S  FAEIAHENTABY  DEBDT 


SPEECH  ON  THE  ADDRESS  IN  REPLY  TO  THE 
SPEECH  FROM  THK  THRONE 


I»EMVEREI»     ON   THE   IOtH    XOVEMDER,    ISTI 

IN  THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE 

PROVIXCE  OF  QUEBEC 


Mp.  Laurier's  Parliamentary  career  began  in  1871.  At 
the  general  elections  of  that  year,  which  were  the  second  after 
Confederation  and  which  had  resulted  in  maintaining  the 
Chauveau  Administration  in  otiice,  he  had  been  returned  to 
represent  the  united  counties  of  Drummond  and  Arthabiiska 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Quebec,  defeating  by  a  majority 
of  10<)*^  voteif  the  Mini>terial  candidate,  Mr.  Hemming,  who 
had  held  the  .seat  during  the  first  Pariisment.  Entering  the 
Hou-ie  while  such  men  of  note  as  Carrier,  Cauchon,  I^ngevin, 
Holton,  Koumier,  Irvine,  'loly,  Lynch,  HIanch«*t,  Fortin,  Kobi- 
taille,  CiSsi'Jy  and  Bachand  still  ti^^'ired  on  the  Provincial 
scer.e,  the  young  member  for  Druminoncl  and  Arthabaska 
ino«Iestly  took  his  seat  on  the  rear  <  Opposition  benche*,  l)nt 
his  Hrst  Parliamentary  speech,  of  which  a  translation  i^^ 
aj»|>ended.  at  once  brought  him  into  full  pionilnence: 

Mf;  Speakek  : 

The  iiontirabh*  nieiiilx-rs,  \vln>  have  jirojiM-cil  tin* 
ad  Ire.r.^,  have  «lrawii  a  iiio.-t  altradiv**  picture  of  tlir 
Bituati«m  of  the  coiuitrv.  Tliev  have  vied  witli  each 
other  in  elforts  to  dazzh*  \h  with  what  thev  liaveheea 

» 

pleased  to  poin|»ouiily   term   our    wealtli,    prosperity 
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and  hap])ines3.  If  they  are  to  be  believed,  Canada 
is  a  real  land  of  Cociiyne,  whore  everything  is  lovely 
and  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  to  return 
thanks  to  Providence  and  to  the  Ministry. 

Hut  docs  this  picture  really  poitray  the  truth?  I, 
for  one,  cannot  accept  it  in  that  light. 

All,  who  have  studied  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try otherwise  than  on  paper  and  in  the  seclusion  of 
tlieir  own  homes,  who  h?,ve  had  the  opportunity  of  a 
nearer  view  of  our  backward  system  of  agriculture, 
our  timid  and  vacillating  trade  and  our  blighted 
industry,  know  full  well  that  the  brilliant  image 
evoked  by  the  hon.  members,  who  proposeil  the 
address,  is  not  the  reality,  but  a  deceptive  mirage. 

If  the  purely  politic»il  and  social  aspect  of  the 
situation  were  the  only  question,  I  would  accept 
without  reserve  all  that  has  been  said  l»v  the  lit.  n. 
members. 

rndoubteclly,  our  situation,  vi(twed  from  the 
merely  political  an^l  fsocial  standpoint,  is  excellent, 
thanks  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  consti- 
tution— the  principle  of  free  and  representative 
governniorit.  It  is  due  to  this  principle  that  the 
diverse  eh^nicnts,  which  compose  our  population, 
have  been  enabled  to  unite  and  form  a  compact  and 
lioniogeneous  whole,  yet  leavinjr  to  each  its  character 
and  its  autonomy.  Certainly,  the  fact  is  one  of  which 
we  can  be  justly  i)roud  that  so  many  different  races 
and  so  muny  opposite  creeds  should  find  themselves 
concentrated  on  this  little  corner  of  earth  and  that 
our  constitution  should  prove  broad  enough  to  leave 
them  all  ]>lcMty  of  ell»ow  room,  without  friction  or 
danger  of  collision  and  with  the  fullest  latitude  to 
each  to  speak  its  own  tongue,  practise  its  own  reli- 
gion, retain  its  own  customs  and  enjoy  its  e<|Ual  share 
of  liberty  and  of  the  light  of  the  sun. 

1  myself  hnve  the  honor  to  represent  a  countv 
m  ^^bicil  are  grouped  all  shades  of  race  and  creed 
and  am  baj)py  to  be  able  to  bear  teatimony  publicly 
to  this  state  of  things. 
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But  there  is  anotlier  side  to  tire  situation  ;  there 
is  the 

ECONOMIC   SIDE 

and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  dark, 
very  dark,  indeed. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  are  rich  and  pros))erou8. 
But  is  tliis  the  case?  (iucation  all  classes  of  society, 
the  merchant,  the  banker,  the  sliop-kocper,  the  mem- 
ber of  the  I  beral  professions,  the  farmer,  the  simple 
mechanic,  and  among  all,  without  exception,  you 
will  tind  the  same  ^tory  of  hard  times,  of  unea-siness, 
of  suffering  and  languor,  denoting  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  somewiiere. 

It  might  be  almost  said  that  this  country  is 
placed  under  an  immense  i)neumatic  machine  and 
that  it  is  writhing  and  struggling  in  vain  to  get  to  its 
lungs  a  few  i)artirles  of  an  air  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  rarefied. 

This  is  the  truth  !  This  is  the  true  situation  ! 

He  is  blind  who  does  not  see  it,  and  he  is  guilty, 
who,  in  seeing,  dnes  not  admit  it. 

Still,  it  is  being  constantly  dinned  into  our  ears 
that  we  have  mines,  timber,  resources  of  all  kinds — 
that  we  are  ricb,  in  fact.  JSir.  there  are  riches  and 
riches. 


TANTALUS    WAS  UlCII. 

He  had  alwavs  an  abundantlv,  asumptuouslv  served 
table sjiread  brfore  biin  ;  but  the  troul>le  wa-j  tbat,  in 
sight  of  all  this  abundance,  he  was  eternally  starving. 

Our  position  very  Uiuch  rer^eiiibles  tbat  of  Tan- 
talus. An  infernal  lian<l  seems  to  be  always  with 
drawing  our  ricb*:^  wlienever  we  strive  to  grasp, 
them. 

The  man.  who  f(»uin.l  a  b;i;r  of  L'nld  dust  in  the 
desert,  con-i«lere(l  biniself  ricb.  iJut  shortly  after- 
wards, when  be  wus  dyinj:;  of  hunger  over  bis  treasure. 
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he  no  doubt  exclaimed  in   bitterness  of  spirit   that 
simple  piece  of  bread  would  have  been  preferable,  a 
it  would  have  saved  him. 

We  also  are  expiring  over  our  treasures  and  yea 
after  year  the  tlood  of  those  who^ire  leaving  our  riclu 
and  going  to  the  United  States  to  seek  the  morcel  ( 
bread  that  will  save  them  p^oes  on  steadily  increasing 

Once  more,  I  say,  this  is  the  real  situation.  Go 
forbid  !  that  T  shouUl  hold  tlio  Ministry  alone  rei 
ponsibic  for  it !  Its  causes  are  multiple  and  all  of  thei 
are  not  under  its  control.  But  what  T  blame  th 
Ministry  for  is  not  seeing  the  situation  or,  if  they  sc 
it,  for  not  having  the  courage  to  face  it. 

I  was  disappointed  yesterday  on  hearing  th 
Hpeech  from  the  Throne.  His  Excellency  had  don 
us  the  honor  to  summon  us  f  jr  the  des])atch  of  bus 
ness;  we  come,  we  listen  with  respectful  attentioi 
and  we  tind  that  the  only  busness  wiiich  his  Excellenc 
invites  us  to  despatch  is...  what  ?  to  congratulate  tli 
(fovernment  on  the  happy  labors  of  the  la^t  Parlii 
ment ;  and  that's  all.  Not  one  measure  proi)oge( 
not  une  reform  suggested. 

Yes,  T  r<»peat,  I  was  grievously  disappointed: 
had  expected  that  the  Ministry  had  studied  the  siti 
tion  and  that  it  would  indicate  both  the  source  oft 
ill  and  the  remedv. 

THE    TKIXCIPAL   SOlRCE   OF   THE    EVIL 

from  which  we  suffer  is  that  thus  far  that  the  produc 
of  this  country  is  not  equal  to  the  consumption. 
Ministry  might  all  the  more  easily  have  admitted 
seeing  that  it  does  not  alone  ])ear  the  lesponsil^ 
which  weighs  upon  tlie  entire  nation. 

It  is  a  humiliating  confession  to  make  that, 
three  centuries    of  exist(;ncr>,    this   country   if 
unable  to   supply    its  own   wants  and  that   it  i 
obliged  to  have  recocrse  to  forei^ni  markets,  t 
nature  has  lavished  upon  it  all  the  gifts  neces 
render  it  a  manufacturing  country. 
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It  is  now.  Sir,  a  good  many  years  since  the  ^reat 

patTi«»t,  whom  we  recently  h)flt,  Honorabh*  L.  J.  I'ani- 

neuii.  casting  about   for  a  remedy  for  the  ills  of  the 

time,  summed   up  liis  policy   on  the  suhjert  in   this 

simple  precept :  **  Wc  should  huy   nothing  from  the 

metropolis.  "    My  oi»ini<»n  is  that  thi--^   policy  is  even 

nn»re  urgent  to-day  than  it  was  when  first  formulated. 

It  is  a  duty,  especially  f(»r  us  Canadians  of  French 

orig^iii,  to  create. 


A    NATION  A 1      INl»rsTKY 


Me 

^^»o  are 


?  are  surrounded  Ijv  astmngand  vigorou?»  race, 
L' end<»wed  with  a  devouring  activity  and  have 
♦oasession  of  the  entire  universe  as  their  field 
•r. 
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BUT  THE   TIMES   ARE  CHANGED 

and  the  hour  has  struck  to  enter  the  lists  with  them. 
Our  respective  forefathers  were  enemies  and  waged 
bloody  war  against  each  otlier  for  centuries.  But  we, 
their  descendants,  united  under  the  same  flag,  fight 
no  other  fights  but  those  of  a  generous  emulation  to 
excel  each  other  in  trade  and  industry,  in  the  sciences 
and  the  arts  of  peace. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  Government  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  is  not  alone  resi)onsible  for  tha 
stagnation  of  our  industry.  It  is  sufliciont  to  sa^ 
that  alone  it  can  neitlier  create  nor  develoj)  it,  but  it 
can  contribute  powerfully  thereto. 

BY    THE    KIND   OK    IMMKJRATION 

whicli  it  introduces  into  the  countrv.  Thus  far  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  (fovernmeot  lias  been  moving 
in  the  wrong  direction.  The  (Jovernment  has  devoted 
itself  to  recruiting  an  exclusively  agricultural  immi- 
gration— its  efforts  will  end  in  nothing.  Tlie  agricul- 
tural population  of  this  (M>untry  will  ncv(?r  beincreas- 
e<l  from  outside.  Our  climate  is  too  severe  and  the 
din^dopment  of  our  lands  too  costly  and  difticult. 
The  children  of  the  soil  will  not  be  deterred  by  these 
obstacles  ;  but  the  stranger  will  simply  i>as3  through 
our  territory  and  locate  on  the  rich  prairies  of  the 
west.  Moreover,  wherever  our  agents  set  their  foot, 
♦hey  tnid  themselves  forestalled  by  Americtiin  ngents, 
by  Americnn  books  and  pauiphlets,  and,  above  all, 
by  American  prestige. 

We  can,  however,  introduce  here  with  good 
results,  I  think, 

AN    INDl'STRIAL    I M  MIGRATION. 

I  do  n(»t  mean  simple  workmen,  but  master  mechan- 
ics and  small  ca]>itali8ts  such  as  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the   cities   of  Europe.     The  inducemont.    which 
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would  lead  them  to  invest  their  labor  and  their  capital 
in  our  midst  is  that  we  can  produce  25  per  cent 
cheaper  than  any  other  part  of  the  American  conti- 
nent— what  we  need  is  the  master-miners  of  Wales 
and  the  north  of  Kngland,  the  mechanics  of  Alsace, 
the  Flemish  weavers  and  tlie  (ierman  artisans  of  all 
kinds. 

Such  an  immi^rat?cn,  it  seems  to  me,  would  give 
an  extraordinary  impulse  to  our  industry. 

In  addition  to  tliis  purely  economic  question, 
there  are  political  reforms  which  we  hojud  to  have 
seen  ann(»unccd  in  ilie  Speech  from  the  Tlirone. 
Among  these  roformt',  there  arc  two,  whicli  have  been 
urgently  demanded  by  public  opinion  for  a  long  time 
past,  in  our  election  law  antl  in  education. 

OUK    KI.E(TIoN     LAW 

is  deplorably  behind  that  of  the  other  provinces  and 
even  of  tlie  Dominion.  Public  opinion  has  long 
demanded  a  law  modellerl  on  that  of  Ontario,  where 
the  elections  are  all  h<*bl  on  the  same  dav.  Our  law 
has  opcno<l  ilie  door  to  lamcntal)lc  abuses  and  to  the 
direct  inlervontion  of  the  ( loverncment  in  the  exercise 
of  the  popular  sulfraiz*'.  At  the  last  clccti<)ns,  tlie  ( Jov- 
ernmenl  was  tlius  ena]»b'd  to  lir.st  i.*esu<'  tlie  writs  for 
sueli  of  the  counties  as  it  con-idcred  safe,  and  after- 
wards,thanks  to  this  tactic,  to  biing  all  its  .strength  to 
the  as-  istance  of  its  friend--  whom  it  deemed  in  danger, 
^ucb  conduct  is  an  abur^e.  If  we  are  a  free  i)eoi)le, 
the  popular  suffrage  must  be  freely  exer(  ised  and  the 
exact  expression  o:*th(*  popular  will  must  be  secured. 
T  shall  only  rcfrr  incidentally  to  the   (juer^tion  of 


r.DrcATioN, 

upon  which  wc  have  lnwn  long  and  arc   still    waiting 
for  the  Premier's  nction. 

When  the  hon.  I'rcini^T  nssiimrd  the  reins  of 
power  in  1S07,  \n*.  had  been  fir  twrlvt*  y<^:irs  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  and  had  just   returned  from    a 
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trip  to  Europe  undertaken  for  the  exj>re8«  purpose  of 
studying  on  the  spot  the  different  educational  sys- 
tems of  the  Old  World.  It  was  our  hope  that,  on  his 
return,  lie  would  have  embodied  in  legislation  the 
results  of  his  observations  and  experience.  But  for 
the  last  four  years  like  Sister  Anne  on  the  tower  top, 
we  have  been  looking  for  sometliing  to  come,  but  it 
has  not  3'et  appeared. 

I  have  heard  it  sail  olswhere  :  ''  But  what  is  tlie 
good  of  these  reforms  ?  Will  they  increase  the  public 
wealth  ?  Will  they  enhance  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  ?  ''  Sir,  in  a  free  state, 
every  tiling  is  connected  and  linked  together 
legislation,  trade,  industry,  art«,  sciences  and  letters, 
all  are  members  of  a  same  body,  the  body  social. 
When  one  of  the  members  sufTers,  the  entire  body  is 
affected  ;  when  there  is  an  abuse  anywhere,  the  entire 
body  social  is  mi>re  or  less  paralyzed  ;  wlien  there  is 
any  where  something  left  undone  wliich  should  be 
<lone,  tlie  normal  order  is  thereby  disturbed. 

England  has  become  great  because  she  has 
thoruuglily  understood  this  principle.  No  (juestion 
there  lias  ever  been  allowed  to  languish.  No  sooner 
has  an  abuse  been  noted  and  a  reform  demanded, 
than  the  (iovernement  c>f  the  day,  whatever  it  might 
be,  Whig  or  T<»ry,  has  at  once  given  the  subject  atten- 
tion and  taken  tbe  initiative,  never  dropping  it  until 
the  abuse  has  been  destroyed  and  the  reform  accom- 
plished. 

We,on  the  contrary, only  know?how  to  j)ander  to  our 
own  prejudices  and  our  self-love;  we  never  have  the 
courage  to  admit  that  we  are  not  perfect  or  that  there 
is  anything  we  .should  do. 

1  grant.  Sir,  that,  un<Ieryling  this  conduct,  there 
may  be  a  thought  or  rather  an  excess  of  patriotic 
affeetion.  Hut  this  is  far  from  being  a  proper  patrio- 
tism and  it  is  certainlv  not  mine.  My  patriotism 
consists  rather  in  telling  my  country  hard  truths, 
which  will  help  to  arouse  it  from  its  lethargy  and  to 
direct  it  at  last  into  the  path  of  true  progress  and  t  rue 
prosperity. 


ABOLITION  OF  DUiL  BEFBE8ENTATI0N 


Mr.  LArRTKRSSPKECH  ON  THA  1' (ilKSTION 


r»ELIVEREI»   ON  TIIK  21111  NnVKMIIKIt.  1n1 

IN  THE  LEGISLATIVE  AS.^^EMULY  OF  THE 
PROVINCE  OF  (iriiBEC 


In  the  early  days  of  the  ses»-ion  of  1871,  th<*  evil  ol  ilisal 
representation,  now  fully  n'Co;»ni/<Ml  ami  ;i'lniittf«l  1»\  both 
parties,  was  »g»  in  nuMh*  th»»  subject  oljittack  l»v  tlit*  « >j,jio>i. 
tion  in  tlu*  Quebec  lA*;:isljitijre.  lion.  V.  <r.  Marcliainl.  tinMi 
and  still  niembf  r  for  St.  .lohn's.broij^rbt  in  a  bill  to  ab<ili>li  it, 
vrliich  the  (JovernnitMit  <if  the  <lay  onlv  .Hiu'c<»<«d(M|  in  mttin;: 
rejected  by  the  narrow  in:ijority  of  5  vottvH — th**  divi>i<>n  lu'inj^ 
3-i  to  2y.  Mr.  buirier  took  part  in  thi<  nifni')ral«le  tlebate, 
onc»?  more  winnin;;:  gen<»ral  a'liniiMtion  lor  his  ;iiacoful  elo- 
quenc**  an<l  contributin;;  in  no  >li^'ht  d«';:nM«  b\  hi-  olo.-t*  '»nd 
powerful  r(*asonin;:  to  hasten  tli'*  abolition,  wliicli  took  pi  are 
not  long  afterward.s,  of  a  .v,-.-»t«Mn  fr;.ii;:l»i  with  th.«  i:r<':it<'-it 
« Ian ger  to  the  best  inter^^sts  of  th<*  Provin<^e.  Va'i'U  /'/'rmr. 
^fteni,  then  a  ConsiTvativ<;  organ,  was  foiccil  to  a«nnit  next  duy 
that  Mr.  Lanrier's  effort  on  this  occ.*ii3i«»n  was  n-maikable  both 
inform  and  Biib»tanr<*  and  i-nfx-iior  ov'n  to  iii>  uttfiancf  on 
the  Ad<lres.s.  It  is  that  sjiot^cli,  of  wbicb  w*^  now  |»jo|in>«-  to 
reproduce  a  translation  : 

Mr.  Hpeakek, 

Tho  line  of  conduct  .'idoptcd  i»y  tin-  ( 'lovcrhnu'pt 
oil  this  cju^'.-^tion  fully  \variant«  the  r«*|»rna<h  I 
addressed  to  it  not  lon<r  -iive.  of  ImIul^  ;i{i-:i!'I  to  f.-ho 
the  situation  of  IIk-  rountrv  cou.nflv 
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If  to-day  T  reiterate  that  reproach,  it  is  not  be- 
cause I  am  actuated  by  any  hostile  feeling  towards 
the  Government,  nor  is  it  because  T  wish  to  offer  it  a 
systematic  and  unfair  opposition ;  but  because  I 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fa(;t  that  T  here  form  part  of 
the  people's  jury  and  that,  on  every  question  that 
comes  up,  it  is  my  duty  to  render  a  conscienciouB 
verdict  re^^^,rdle8S  of  person  or  party. 

If  to-day  T  reiterate  that  reproach,  it  is  because  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Govera- 
ment's  ])olic)'  on  this  occasion,  and  I  believe  that  it 
is  equally  impossible  for  all,  who  rise  above  party 
considerations,  to  be  satisfied  witli  a 

INiLICY  OK  RETK'ENCE  AND  PUOCItAHTIXATlOX 

which  evades  and  does  not  solve  the  questions  of  the 
hour. 

What  T  expe(?t<»fl  and  had  a  riglit  to  expect  from 
the  Government,  Sir,  wa«  nut  that  it  should  share  my 
opinion  but  that  it  should  have  an  opinion  of  its  own 
on  this  qut'stion.  Unfortunately,  it  has  none.  The 
hon.  Premier  told  us  that  this  is  the  ninth  time  he 
has  (li?(Missc(l  this  (question  both  here  and  at  Ottawa. 
This  is  (juitc  true  and  yet  thus  far  we  have  not  been 
able  to  loarn  what  the  Premier  thinks  of  the  j>rinciple 
laid  down  bv  the  bill  of  tin*  hon.  member  from  St. 
J(4in's.  T  r(?ppat,  Sir,  that  we  had  a  right  to  look  fur 
something  difftTcnt  from  tho  Government. 

Here  we  h;»\'c  a  (jucMtion  of  constitutional  law  of 
the  highest  importance,  a  question  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  working  of  our  political  system, 
deman<ling  solution.  The  (iovernmcnt  is  asked  to 
declare  whether  the  prinei])le  embodied  in  the  bill  is 
right  and,  if  go,  to  adojit  it  or  to  deolare  whether  it  is 
faisp  and  in  that  <ase  to  re^ject  it,  but  what  docs  the 
(Jovernnient  do  ?  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  It 
washes  its  han<ls  of  the  (juestion  and  leaves  it  to  the 
})eople. 

The  only    reason   given  by  the  hon.   Premier  for 
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not  adopting   the  meusure  in  that  it   would  be  an 

encroachment  oii  the  electoral  iil^erties  of  the  people 

I  am  astoniehed.   Sir,  at  eo  much   condescension 

forthe  majesty  of  the  peoplo  in  a  Conservative  (Jovern- 

nient.  which  has  always   made  such  a  parable  of  its 

Coneervative  principles  in  the  press   and  on  the  hus- 
tings. 

To  leave  the  applicati<»n  of  the  mott  delicate 
Qnestions  of  constitutional  law  eternally  oj)en  to  the 
fluctuations,  undulations  and  rapriccn  of  puhlic  opi- 
nion isliardlv  to  mv  mind  a  Con.servativ**  principle, 
-^either  13  it  a  Liberal  principle.  I  am  inclined  ratlier 
toc<nisi,ler  it  a:?  a  .subversive  ])rin(!iple  fraught  with 
aJ5apj»ointments  and  dangers,  tlic  entire  bearing  of 
^^d<-h  has  not  been  calculate*!. 

It  i.s  undoubledly  commendable  toas.sert,  to  ])ro- 
<J»aini,  to  defend  the  right?*  and  prerogatives  of  the 
P^ple;  and,  on  this  point  T  yi<'ld  to  no  one,  as  there 
IB  nobody  in  thi.*'  House  whn  lias  a  deeper  respect 
^han  I  have  fi»r  tin*  rights  and  j>rerogativ«\s  of  the 
P^<^l»leor  who  regards  it  more  as  a  duly  to  jealously 
^atrjh  and  jirotect  the  sacred  trust. 

Rut.  among  those  rights  and  prerogatives,  I  do 
J\^t  recognize  the  privilege  t<»  bring  forever  into  <|ues- 
"On  the  principles  wbi<b  are  tlie  logical  and  natural 
^^nserjiienre  of  our  constitution.  Tbtse  ])rinrij»les 
J*"^  Sacred  ani  inviolabb*  and  slmuld  be  kept  safe 
"<^*iij  the  storms  of  our  daily  political  life. 


THE    I.IBEUTV    OF   THE    PEoI  I.E 

.   ^ot   un])Oun<ied ;  its  natural    boundaries   are   the 

^Suts  of  society. 

.  if  man  were  a  perfect  being,  if  iiis  n()tions  of 
41^  ^^  and  wrong  wer^'  always  so  cle:ir  and  si»  luminous 
rj.^t  all  aberration  on  bis  part    wa^^  ini j)ossil»le,  then. 


Sir 


I   .should    ^^ay  :   leav<*    to    tb^*     jHopb*    absolute 


^'H.*rtv  :  allow  ibem.   without  lavin-    down  anv   rule 


f         - 

"^^  them,  to  (boose   t"*»r  tln'm-elvi--.   in  eadi  isolated 

^*^5fe.  tli*^  print  ijiles  tliat   .-bould  ;:iji«h   tln/ir  '-onduct  : 
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iij  tine,  under  such  rircunii^lc'inces,  leave  tlieni  per- 
fectly treelu  elect  their  representatives  as  tliev  i)lease, 
without  plaeinjr  any  rtfstrietion  on  their  clioice. 

But,  if  such  were  the  case,  if  such  were  the  happy 
condition  of  hunianitv,  we  would  have  no  need  either 
of  constitution  or  of  laws. 

For,  why  have  we  a  constitution  ? 

WHY    HAVE    WE    LAWS? 

Precisely,  to  determine  the  ])rinciple3  which  the 
people  should  I'oHdw  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights — 
to  tix  on  the  one  hand  the  extent  uf  the  rights  of  the 
people  and,  on  the  other,  the  extent  of  the  rights  of 
societv. 

« 

When  a  people  accei)t  a  constitution,  they  make 
the  sacrilice  of  a  portion  of  their  liherty,  a  generous 
sacrifice  hy  which  each  one  gives  up  something 
belonging  to  himself  individually  for  the  l)enefit  and 
securitv  of  the  whole. 

When  a  people  accept  a  constitution,  they  trace 
out  themselves  the  circle  which  they  assign  to  their 
liberties;  they  say  to  themselves  in  a  sense:  this 
space  belon;rs  to  me ;  here  I  can  speak,  think,  act  ; 
I  owe  no  a<*count  of  my  words,  my  thoughts,  my  acts 
to  any  one  except  to  my  own  conscience  ami  to  (rod  ; 
but,  as  regards  society,  here  begins  its  domain  and 
emls  mine  and  I  shall  not  go  further. 

Still,  like  all  human  works,  constitutions  are  not 
perfect.  New  horizons,  which  were  not  before  per- 
ceived, are  constantly  opening  up  and  unsuspected 
abuses  are  discoven^d.  It  is  then 

THE    DITV   OK   THE    LECilSLATlRE 

to  ate])  in  and  to  enlarjre  or  contract,  accordini;  to 
needs  and  circumstances,  the  circle  within  which  the 
institutions  of  the  country  move. 

To-day,  the  member  for  St  John's  points  out  one 
of  these  abuses.     The  member  for  »St  John's  indicates 
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as  an  abuse  the  eligibility  to  this  House  of  meni!)er8 
of  the  Federal  Legislature.  He  <(»ntentls  that  this 
right  uf  eligihility  is  a  flagrant  contradiction. 

AN    ANOMALY, 

as  regards  the  great  principle  of  our  constitution,  the 
federative  principle  ;  lie  contends  that  from  this  ano- 
maly, this  contradiction,  may  spring  grave  compli- 
cations, real  dangers,  which  .should  \w  prevented,  if 
we  cl<^  not  want  t<»  have  to  suppress  them  later  on. 

The  Ministrv,  on  the  other  liand,  .«cems  to  make 
it  a  scruple  to  touch,  even  hv  a  hair's  hreailtli,  what 
it  eouiplaisaiitly  terms  the  liWrty  oftlio  people. 

The  Ministry  forgets  that  there  are  ])rin- 
ciplesnf  eternal  and  immutahle  truth  that  a  j>eople 
can  never  he  permitted  to  violate  with  impunity  :  it 
forgets  that  it  appertains  to  principh*s  less  striking, 
less  evident,  perhaps,  hut  not  l(»ss  certain,  which  are 
the  logical  consfjquence  of  our  adopted  form  of  gov- 
cnnuent  and  which  .shouhl  he  cijually  sacred  ;  it 
forgets,  in  line,  that  the  freedom  of  elecrtion  must  be 
necessarily  limited  in  certain  jjoints  and  that  a  people 
cannot  he  permitted  to  choose  its  representatives  from 
among  all  classes  of  citizens.  As  it  is,  there  are  several 
classes  of  citizens,  who  are,  hy  law. 

INELKilHLE; 

forone,  I  need  only  mention  tlie judges.  Will  the 
Ministry  pretend  that  the  peo])le,  if  they  took  the 
fanoy^  would  he  free  to  seufl  a  jurlge  to  sit  in  tliis 
House?  No  :  it  is  a  j)rineiple  atlmitted  hy  all  civilized 
nations  that  tlie  man  charged  with  the  :idmini.«tration 
of  justice,  calm  an<l  <lispassionate  justice,  sljouhl  not 
be  mixed  up  with  the  ?5torm^  of  jM)litical  lite. 

The  member  for  St  .TohnV  :iss(-rts  as  an  equally 
certain  principle  that  tl)*-  entry  to  this  House  should 
be  forbidden  to  members  of  the  Federal    Legislature 
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AS   IT    IS   TO   THE   .imCES. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  question  to  be  decided.  It  will 
not  do  to  iiD.swer  it  ])\  dilatory  exceptions,  as  the 
Government  is  doing.  If,  to-niorrow, a  member  were 
to  rise  and  propose  iliat  the  judges  plioukl  l>e  eligible, 
what  wouhl  tht;  Government  do?  Would  it  say,  as  it 
is  saying  to  day :  We  do  not  wish  to  touch  the  liberty 
of  the  pen])le.     T  shall  carry    tlie  hyimthesis  further: 

There  is  to  day  in  the  United  States  a  number  of 
public  writers  who  claim  lor  the  fair  sex  what  they 
term  the  prlviUtjvs  and  what  T  shall  call  the  burthens 

uf  the the well   the  ugly  sex  ;   who  claim   for 

the  women  not  only  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  of 
eligibility,  the  right  not  only  to  send  members  to 
Parliament,  but,  to  sit  in  it  themselves.  Sir,  we  are  a 
eolony  of  England  and  we  are  also  neighbors  of  the 
United  Statrs  ;  it  does  not  need  so  mucli  to  make  it 
probable  that  sooner  or  later  these  theories  of  femi- 
nine emancipation  will  peiu^trate  into  our  own  midst. 
If  tlien  some  member,  incited  bv  an  excess  of  radi- 
calism  or  gallantry,  (extremes  meet),  were  to  rise  and 
move  to  throw  open  to  women  the  doors  of  this  House^ 
I  do  not  riican  the  doors  of  the  gallerie?.  but  the  doora. 
of  the  Queb(T  Legi><lature  itself,  what  would  th^ 
(irovernment  <lo  if  it  was  still  in  power?  Would  it  eay 
as  it  says  to  day :  we  do  not  wish  to  touch  the  liberty 
of  the  )>eople?  Would  it  say:  if  the  people  choose  to 
send  us  female  colleague'?,  we  accept  them? 

Tlie  chivalrous  reeling.^  of  the  .Minii^try  are  well 
known  to  me.  Sir,  but  I  also  know  their  (/onservative 
])rinciples.  Now,  ]»ctween  th(»ir  feelings  and  their 
principle?,  which  would  carry  the  day  ?  Xoansweris 
needed.  Tlio  Minir-try  wouhl  not  hesitate  to  limit  on 
this  point  that  lilx^rty  of  the  ]»eop!e  for  which  it  to- 
day professes  tt)  have  snrJt  a  tremendously  high 
respect.  Well,  tho  attitude  which  the  Ministry  would 
take  on  that  occasion,  let  them  take  it  to-day.  If  the 
principle  laid  down  in  the  bill  is  right,  let  them  say 
go  and  accei)t  it ;  if  it  is  wrong,  let  them  say  so  aui 
reject  it ;  but   let  thorn  not  in  tlie  name  of  liberty 
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TRY   TO   EI.IDE    THE   >ITrATI()N 

I  am  a  fwond  to  liberty,  but  with  me  liberty  does 
j^vit  mean  license.  A  free  people  is  nnt  one  without 
*a^s  or  checks :  a  free  people  is  one  amon^  wlioni  all 
*f^e  attribute?,  all  the  riglits  of  the  menibers  of  the 
*^tate  are  clearly  defined  and  determined  and  among 
^hom  tliere  is  no  encroaclimont  of  one  power  upon 
soother.    That  is  the  frw  liberty. 

Once  more.  T  ask,  is  tlie  princijile   laid   down  in 

*"©  bill  of  the  lionorable  member  for  St  John'd    right 

^'■^'fiitnot?  T,  for  one,    do   not    hesitate  to  say  that 

'J'^at  we  are  agreed  to  term  dual    re|)re3entation,    the 

rouble  matidate,  is  altogeliier   inrmnpatihlr   wiih    the 

J^^^cipU  of  our  con^ifiliilinn.  with    the  federative  ])rin- 

ciple. 

A  confederation  is  a  bundle  of  states,  which  have 
*  ^oinmunity  of  giMieral  int(Te>ts.  but  which  have 
j^.^^erthelesi:  towards  eacii  other  local  interests  dis- 
"Hct  and  separate. 

For  all  their  common  interests  and  common 
5, ^nts,  these  states  have  a  common  legislature,  the 
^J^^eral  Legislature,  but  for  all  their  local  interests, 
they  have  each  a  local  and  8ei>anite  legislature. 

Within  the  respective  domains  of  their  attributes, 
tne  legislatures,  as  well  Local  as  Federal,  are  sove- 
*^ign  and  independent  of  each  other. 

Now,  in  order  that  the  federative  h^ystem  may  not 
oc  an  empty  term,  in  (»rder  that  in  may  yield  the 
results  it  is  expected  to  produce,  the  iegi.slaturea 
must  be 


INDEPENDENT   OF    EACII    OTHER 

not  nnlv  in  law,  but  in  fact:  tlu^  Local  Logishiture 
especially  mu-t  l»e  c«»iiipletoly  proicciod  jigainst  all 
control  1)V  I'.ic  Federal  Lf-MHlature.  If.  imiiUMliatelv 
or  remotclv.  the  Fedenil  LoLMsljitur«'  exorcises  the 
sliglitest  control  over  tiK*  Local  Lr-Ln^laturc.  then  you 
have  no  longer  a  federative  union  :    but    a   Ic'^islaiivc 
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union  under  a  federative  form.  Tf  you  throw  open 
the  doors  of  this  House,  to  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Legislature  you  admit  l)y  the  very  fact 
the  control  of  tliis  House  by  the  Federal  Legislature 
and  then,  as  I  have  said,  you  destroy  ihe  federative 
union,  of  which,  it  is  true,  you  may  retain  the  form, 
but  have  no  longer  the  substance.  The  thing,  more- 
over, is  easily  explained. 

By  the  very  fact  that  we  are  an  independent 
state,  forming  part  of  another  independent  state,  we 
are  bound  to  have  business  relations  with  that  state. 
Such,  Sir,  is  the  condition  of  human  things  that, 
wherever  there  are  business  relations,  theie  are  also 
conflicts  and 

COMPLICATIONS   OF   INTERESTS. 

We  cannot  escape  the  common  fate.  A  day  will 
come  when  those  contlicts,  these  complications  of  in- 
terests, will  arise  between  the  Government  of  Quebec 
and  the  Federal  (Jovernment.  Naturally,  the  Federal 
Legislature  will  side?  with  the  Federal  ( iovernment  and 
the  Local  Legislature  with  the  Local  (lOvernment.  If, 
under  tliese  circumstances,  you  open  the  doors  uf 
this  House  to  the  members  of  the  Federal  Legislature, 
will  you  not,  by  tiiis  tact  alone,  introduce  into  thia 
House  an  element  necessarily  hostile  to  the  pro- 
vince and  necessarily  bound  to  take  sides  against  it  ? 
Do  you  think  that,  in  entering  this  House,  the  Fede- 
ral members  will  cease  to  be  Federal  members?  Do 
you  imagine  that,  on  entering  here,  they  will  leave 
behind  them  at  the  threshold  their  intcregts  and 
their  sentiments?  Do  you  believe  that  after  pleading 
Ottawa's  ca«e  at  Ottawa,  they  will  plead  Quebec's 
case  at  (iuebec?  Do  you  think  that  they  will 
burn  here  what  they  adored  at  Ottawa  and  that 
thev  will  adore  here  what  thev  burned  at  Ottawa? 
Mistake!  mistake!  the  Federal  members  will  remain 
Federal  members,  if  it  be  true  that  no  man  can 
serve  two  masters ;  they  will   j)lead   Ottawa's  cause 
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*t  Quebec  against  Quebec  and  tliey  will  8up])ort 
tJi^irargument*  with  all  tlio  weight  nftlioir  inlluence. 
^^<l  then  what  will  be  (Juebec'a  late  ?  (iucbec's  fate 
will  be 


THE    FATE   (»F   THE   EARTHEN    IM)T 

^''i<lj.  «m(?  <lny,  took  it  into  its  h«*a<l  to  travel  in  coni- 
P*'iny  witlithe  iron  pnt:  (iiK^ii.cc  will  hr  criished. 

XVIiat  I  have  jiHt  j^tatr.l.  Sir,  is  not    iniTe   hypo- 

"lesig.     I  support  njy  argument  with   th«'   autiiority 

^^  tl"!^  honoraljle  membt^r  for    Montmorency,  nifmbtT 

^or     N^nntnioremv  at   (iuehec  and    Presijlent   of  the 

feenuteat  Ottawa. 

.  ^o   later  than  in  tlM»  d(?bate   on   the   arbitration, 

^Y^  honora!)!e  member  for  Mont?noreney  (Mr  (au- 
ctioij) — if  I  remember  Ids  words  rightly — said,  in 
^J^^^ tiding  the  conduct  of  the  htmoraldo  Premier, 
y^*^t.  the  same  member  may  have  certain  duties  at 
Jpji^l)ec  and  others  at  Ottawa  on  the  same  question. 
^  ^'^^sse  words.  Sir,  arestricly  true  and,  from  this  very 
^^rnent,  is  not  the  (juestion  decided  ?  What?  Are 
^  ^  l^^ifig  to  expose  the  same  man  to  the  nece?sitv  of 
S^^siking  and  aeting  in  self-contra<li<!tion  according 
'^^   >iesit9 

AT   QUEHEr   0|{    AT   OTTAWA? 

^^  I  will  go  further  and,  by  this  same  (juestion  of 
^^  arbitration,  show  the  disastrous  results  which  the 
^^^Xible  man<late  might  produce. 

,^   ^    Tht?   debate   on  th<'   nrbitration  has    brought  ont 

^'^is  fact -that  both  <ides  of  the    IFou^e  nre  M;:reed  in 

*^oking  upon    the   decision    of  the    Provimial    arbi- 

^^ntors  as  a  glaring    iniipiity  and    that  we  must  at  all 

^-Hsts  extricate   our.-elves  from  the    position  in  \\]ii<'h 

^*iat  decision    involve-  ns.     Wli^re  we  ditfrr   is    onlv 

^pon  the  means  to  be  tnken  to  get  ont  oltliat  position. 

^ortunatelv  for  u^.    tin-  Federal  ( iovernnK-nt  has  fus- 

Vended  the  e.\(M-ution    of  the  sentence.      I  fan ry.  Sir, 

that   it  was  not    withr>ut  dillicultv    and  witiiout  hesi- 
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tation  tliat  the  Federal  Government  came  to  the  con- 
clusion to  adopt  this  line  of  conduct.  I  will  suppose 
(which  hy  tlie  way  is  altogether  impo8sil)le)tliat  the 
Federal  Cluvernmont,  either  from  fear  of  putting  the 
Confederatiim  in  danger  by  acting  otherwise  or  for 
any  other  reason,  hud  elected  to  enforce  thcFcntence, 
there  would  have  been  an  immense  cry  of  indignation 
from  the  entire  province  of  Queb(*c.  t  have  no  doubt 
that  tlie  (lovernment  of  Quebec  would  have  not 
delayed  an  instant  in  casting  about  for  means  to 
deliver  us  froni  the  iniquitous  pentence.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  it  would  have  immediately  called  the  Legis- 
lattre  together  to  submit  some  proposal  on  the 
subject.  »Sir,  I  see  in  the  House  two  mem*^ers  of  the 
Fecferal  (Jovernment.  What  would  thev  have  done 
then?  Would  they  have  repudiated  wliat  they  ha i 
approved  at  Ottawa?  Would  they  have  said  at 
Quebec:  do  not  execute  the  sentence,  after  having 
said  at  Ottawa:  execute  it?  Alas!  it  is  certain  that 
they  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  consis- 
lenilv  with  themselves;  thev  could  not  have  helped 
using  the  hame  language  here  as  at  Ottawa  and  what 
tbey  would  have  said  to  us  here  would  have  been  in 
substance  and  without  ambiguity  :    Submit ! 

SUBMIT    TO    THE    INIQI'ITV  ! 

and  do  you  think  that  these  words  would  have  been 
empty.  6ir,  each  one  can  think  of  them  as  he  pleases, 
.but  mv  firn»  conviction  i:>  that  their  influence  wouhl 
have  been  all  powerful  and  that  Quebec's  interests 
would  have  been  sacrificed  without  pity  to  save  the 
interests  of  the  Federal  Ministers. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  honorable  member  for 
Lotbinicre.  Olr.  Jolv)  stated  onlv  a  short  titne  since, 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  address,  that  if  the 
legislative  form  was  not  adopted  at  the  time  of  the 
union  of  the  British  colouies,  it  was  on  account  of  the 
particular  situation  and 
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THE   EXCEr»TInNAI.    INTERESTS   OF   l^rEBEr. 

These  vorde  were  not  contradicted  and  they  could 
not,  us  it  is  a  historical  fact  that  the  federative  form 
was  only  adopted  to  preserve  for  Quebec  the  excep- 
tional and  unique  position  which  it  occupied  on  the 
American  continent.  That  position.  Sir,  I  am  anxioug 
to  maintain  intact  and  I  say  with  the  poet 

Mon  ^iTn*  nV't  pan  granil.  in.'iit*jo  Ihha  djiiiit  iniui  vorro. 
(My  iffUnA  it  not  Win,  luii  I  drink  (rum  my  Lflaii»j 

With  the  hinjrle  mandate,  I  have  the  guarantee 
that  Quebec's  rights  an<l  privileges  will  be  preserved 
and  respected  and  that  its  position  will  he  maintained ; 
while,  with  the  double  niandate,  tliose  rights  and 
privileges  seem  to  me  to  be  in  perpetual  danger. 

I^oistly,  »Sir,  I  shall  sjieak  my  whole  mind  :  with 
the  single  mandnte,  (iuebec  is  Quebec ;  with  the 
doable  mandate,  it  only  becomes  an  appendix  to 
Ottawa. 
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Mr  Speaker 

Although  this  debate  lias  been  prolonged  beyond 
the  limits  of  human  patience,  I  shall  nevertheless 
take  the  liberty  of  putting  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
to  the  test.  At  first,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  take 
part  in  this  discussion,  but  it  has  taken  such  an 
unexpected  turn  that  it  seems  to  me  that  I  would  not 
properly  do  my  duty  towards  myself  and  towards 
my  constituents  if  I  contented  myself  with  giving  a 
silent  vote. 

I  have  listened,  Sir,  with  the  greatest  attention 
to  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  in 
support  of  the  main  motion,  and,  although  some  of 
these  arguments  have  been  urged  by  men  whose 
opinion  I  greatly  respect,  I  must  frankly  admit  that 
I  have  found  it  impossible  to  be  convinced  by  them ; 
I  have  not  been  convinced  that,  at  the  point  reached 
by  the  proceedings  taken  against  the  member  for  Prov- 
encher  (Mr  Riel)  and  with  all  that  has  been  proved 
thus  far  against  him,  we  would  be  justified  or  have 
the  right  to  expel  him. 

The  conclusion  to  which, in  my  ojnnioii,  the  House 
should  come  is  that,  there  have  been  too  many  facts 
raked  out  of  oblivion  and  lai<l  to  thf  charge  of  the 
member  for  Provencher  to  permit  of  his  being  ab- 
solved; it  is  not  the  less  true  that  too  many  other 
facts  have  been  overlooked  to  warnint  his  expulsion. 
Which  moans  to  sav  that  I  shall  vote  for  the  amend- 
nient  of  the  honorable  nieiubcr  for  ('hateauguay,(Mr 
Holton)  tlie  wise  amendment  which  lias  been  sup- 
ported with  so  much  skill,  olo(iuence  and  gallantry  l>y 
the  honorable  member  for  Soutli  Ontario  (Mr.  Came- 
ron). 

Hut.  before  going  futhcr,  I  must  a])ologize  to  the 
House  for  using  a  language  with  which  I  am  only 
imperfectly  acquainted  ;  really,  I  should  claim  a  com- 
l»lfte  anmestv.  iMH'aupc  I  kncnv  onlv  t.»o  surelv  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  few  remarks  I  wish  to  make,  I 
shall  frequently  inurder  the  (iueen's  Knglish. 

I  am  perfectly  conscious  (►f  the  disagreable  task 
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which  I  impose  on  the  House  when  I  force  it  to  li^teu 
to  a  man  so  unfamiliar  with  the  language  he  uses,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  if  it  is  a  task  for  the  House,  it 
is  much  more  disagreeable  for  myself.  I  am  so  con- 
vinced, su  thoroughly  convinced,  that  the  adoption 
of  the  honorable  member  for  Chateauguay's  amend- 
ment is  the  only  course  that  the  House  should  pursue 
that  I  consider  that  I  would  ]>e  guilty  of  an  act  of 
cowardice  if,  for  any  motive  whatever,  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  turned  away  from  the  <lefence  of  the 
opinions  which  I  regard  as  the  soundest  and  safest 
on  this  subject. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  T  would  not  have  had 
the  presumption  to  take  part  in  this  debate,  but  I 
think  that  I  am  warranted  in  intervening,  because  it 
seems  that  the  true  question  ]>efore  the  House  has 
not  been  treated;  Many  secondary  considerations 
have  been  raised,  but  the  real  ({uestion  has  not  been 
touched. 

The  question  has  been  treated  as  if  the  facts  on 
which  the  main  motion  is  based  had  been  proven  and 
proven  beyong  all  doubt.  Now,  T  maintain  that  the 
facts  alleged  in  the  motion  have  not  been  established 
in  a  way  to  warrant  this  House  in  voting  the  expul- 
sion. 

I  desire  to  state  at  once  that  I  have  no  side  taken 
on  tlie  question  now  before  us  against  the  member 
for  Provencher,  I  have  not  the  slightest  ])revention 
and,  on  the  <»ther  hand,  I  liave  no  predisj^osition 
whatever  in  his  favor. 

I  have  never  spoken  to  him  ;  T  havo  never  seen 
him  ;  I  have  never  had  any  relations  with  him  eitlier 
directly  or  indirectly.  Ho  belongs  to  no  political 
party  and  between  liim  and  me  tliere  is  no  bond  of 
sympathy  ;  I  am  as  impartial  as  if  I  was  in  the  jury 
box. 

And  we  should  all  act  as  if  we  wero  jurors,  because 
the  functions  wc  exercise  at  tliis  moment  ure  judicial 
functions.  It  is  (juitc  true  that  the  ol^ject  in  view  is 
to  protect  the  liouor  and  purity  of  tliis  House;  but 
it  is  eijually  true  that  llic  cfTiM-t   miLrht  be  to  deprive 
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one  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  what  rightfully  heloups 
to  him,  to  strip  tlic  iiieml)er  for  Provcncher  of  liia 
title  and  privileges  as  a  nieniher  of  this  House,  and 
to  rob  the  county  of  Provcncher  of  the  services  of  the 
man  whom  it  has  cho.scn  as  its  repreeentalive.  I 
maintain  that  wc  are  exccrcij«injj:  judicial  functions 
and,  without  going  forthcr.  T  base  this  opinion  on  tlie 
words  uttered  by  Tjord  (Iranvillein  the  English  House 
of  Commons  in  1<S()7.  A  simihir  case  to  tliis  one  was 
in  (iuesti<»n,  and  tlie  opinion  referred  to  was  later  on 
(juoteil  apj)r(ivingly  l)y  tlie  Attorney  Cleneral  for 
Ireland  in  the  celehrated  Saddlier  affair  already  go 
many  times  cited  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 
Here  is  what  lie  ?aid  : 

We  are  now  acting  in  our  jii«licial  capaoity  and  we  are 
cmnsequontly  ohligod  to  ha-se  the  juflgin#nr  we  are  about  to 
rentier  not  on  our  desires  or  i>repos.se.s&ions,  but  on  specific 
iact-i  alleged  and  proved  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
our  procedure. 

This  o])inion  of  Lord  (Granville's,  corrol»orated 
and  ai)proved  as  it  was  by  the  Attorney  (leneral  for 
Ireland,  in  the  Saddlier  affair,  gives  us  the  true  basis 
<)n  which  we  should  regulate  our  decisions  and  cc»n- 
lirms  in  a  conclusive  njanncr  my  contention  that  we 
are  exercising  judicial  functions  and  that  we  should 
follow 


THE  iiri.Es  OK  jrniriAi.  i»Koor. 

This  ])oint  being  established  beyond  all  doubt, 
let  us  (examine  the  facts  that  have  been  alleged  and 
those  tliat  have  l)een  i>rovcn  : 

The  hon()ia]>h'  nicniler  for  North  Hastings  (Mr 
l>owcll)  has  based  his  motion  on  three  fjuts.  He  as- 
serts :  1^  That  Louis  iliel,  member  for  i'lovcncber, 
was  indict<'d  Ixd'orr  the  Court  of  ({uecn^s  Ik-ncb  for 
Manitoljji.  in  the  mouth  of  November  last,  lor  the 
murder  of  Thomas  Scott  and  that  a  ///'/■  hiU  was  re- 
turned against  him  ;  'J  ^  Tliat    tl.cr{ii]ion  ;i    \\arrant 
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was  issued  tor  hi.snrrest,  l)Ut  that,  since  tliat  time,  lie 
liassysteinatieally  eliuled  justit  e  aiul  that  he  is  ron- 
sequently  coiituiijaei«»iH  :  ^i  -  That  lie  di.Miiieyed  iho 
order  of  tin's  House.  e<»iiiiiiandii).L' liini  to  apjiear  in 
liis  S€'at  on  the  dav  fixed 

T  contest  tlie  honorahle  nioinhcr  for  Xortli  IIar*t- 
injr*s  first  assertion  and  1  maintain  lliat  lliere  is  n<»t  a 
shadow  of  pioul"  that  an  indictment  ua.i  hiid  against 
the  member  for  I'rovenchtr  and  that  a  tnn  Ifiii  was 
returned  a;^ainst  him  ;  I  me:in  to  say  that  there  (h>es 
not  exist  tlie  slightest  judicial  prtjot  uhich  wouhl  jus- 
tify this  House  m  taking  action.  Then- u  as  only  one 
wav  To  prove  this  precise  fact — it  was  hv  iimducinu: 
tlie  httiictiii/  iif,  htt  iiothii..  of  lhe^^ort    lia^  \>vii\  done. 

Sinjridar  to  say.  too — in  \\ir  evich'nee  given  by 
the  Attorney  (ieneral  of  -Manitoba, — then*  is  not  one 
word  to  prove  that  an  uHiirtinvnt  wjis  returned  against 
tHe  inend)er  for  Provencher.  I  will  take  the  lihertv 
of  referring  the  House  to  the  evidenee  of  the  Attorney 
(ieneral,  at  page  !<>  of  the  Votes  an<l  i^rocordlngs  : 

(irnsriox: — T>id  an  indictment  of  Louis  Itiel  lake 
place  ])efore  the  Court  «»f  (iueeifs  Jlench,  in  Mani- 
toba ? 

Ax<WLu: — At  the  (.viva  teim  (»f  the  Court  of 
iiueen's  IJench  tV>r  Mjinit<:ba.  in  Novemher  l;itt,  Louis 
Kiel  was  indicted. 

-And  tlinl's  all.  There  is  not  n  word  to  indicate 
that  a  fnic  btif  was  returrnid.  if  I  niiike  this  reniark, 
it  is  not  l.ecaust;  I  attach  any  gieat  inij><»rlanrc  to  this 
omission,  for,  trom  my  p(»int  of  v'.«v,,  the  mdirtment 
could  not  be  pr(»ven  ex(  ej^t  by  the  piodiu-tinn  of  the 
rioeument  itself  or  of  ;t  e(rtirn'<l  <o|iy  of  it. 

r  have  made  this  remark  for  \\><-  .-olc  j.r.rpo^f'  of 
.''bowing  h()W  weak  is  the  proof,  cvi-n  ficm  the  most 
favorable  jioint  of  view  as  regards  tin*  motion.  J>ut 
it  will  be  said,  perhajis,  that  wr  lia\<'  ample  proof 
tliat  a  hJif  lull  was  rf'turnt<l,  in  liic  warrant  which 
was  i-^sucd  again.-l  Mr.  Ki<'i  jikI  \.  lilcii  !.;m  bet  n  i«ro- 
duci'd.     This  argument  caimo!  l.f   k  <  rpi-Ml. 

I  will  reiuiiid  the  ll(»u*«e  i.jir.  ..  <  u-  iliat  w  ♦•  aro 
exer^rising  judicial    funclioi.- and  luat   w«'sl:«»ubl    be 
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guided  entirely  by  the  lules  of  judicial  proof.  Is 
the  rule  admitted  by  Lord  Granville  when  the  ques- 
tion was  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  property  not  just 
enough  that  we  should  obscure  it  in  the  present 
case  ? 

Wliereforel  again   insist  on   the  necesnity,  the 
absolute  necessity,  of  deciding  this  question   accor 
ding  to  the  rules   of  judicial   proof  and  not  other- 
wise. 

The  first  of  these  rules  is  that,  when  the  best 
proof  ean  be  furnished,  secondary  evidence 

IS   NEVER   ADMITTED. 

Now,  T  note  that  this  principle,  which  T  have  just 
laid  down  has  been  admitted  and  recognized  by  the 
honorable  member  for  North- Hastings  himself. 

In  fact  why  did  be  bring  the  Attorney  General  of 
Manitoba  to  the  bar  of  the  House? 

Simply,  to  get  official  judicial  proof  regarding 
the  charges  which  he  has  made  against  the  member 
for  Provencher. 

It  was  not  t«»  bring  any  new  facts  to  the  know- 
ledge of  tlie  meni])cr3  of  tliis  House.  We  are  acquain- 
ted with  all  the  unfortunate  events  that  have  occurred 
in  Manitol)a  before  and  since  the  entry  of  that  prov- 
ince into  the  Confederation. 

Every  one  of  u:^  know.s  tliese  facts  as  well  as  the 
Attorney  General  of  Manitoba  himself  and  when  he 
a])peared  at  the  bar,  not  a  single  member  learned  a 
fact  that  he  had  not    previously   known. 

Why  then  did  the  h(moral>le  member  for  North 
Hastings  bring  here  the  Attorney  General  of  Manito- 
ba and  get  him  to  repeat  what  we  already  knew  as 
well  as  the  witness? 

It  was  liecause  he  admitted  and  recognized  the 
principle  wliidi  I  am  defending  at  this  moment.  It 
was  because  lie  recognized  the  fact  that  the  com- 
plete knowledge  which  each  of  us  ])osRessed  was  not 
sudi'.ient  to  i>ermit  the  Hou^e  of  Commons  to  act  ; 
because  he  recognized  that  we  are  exercising  judicial 
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functions  and  that  it  was  essential  for  him  to  estab- 
lish judicially  and  bv  the  best  evidence  the  charges 
he  has  made  against  tlie  member  for  Provencher. 

t^ince  he  admits  this  principle,  he  should  be  con- 
sistent and  furnish  literal  proof  of  his  charges  ;  but 
in  this  he  has  completely  failed. 

He  was  bound  to  produce  an  iii'lictment,  but  he 
has  failed  in  this  duty  and  I  can  safely  conclude  that 
tliere  is 

NO   PKOOF 

that  the  member  for   Provencher  was  indicted  and 
that  a  true  bill  was  found  against  him. 

It  will  be  argued,  perhaps,  that  the  reasons  which 
1  advance  are  pure  legal  subtleties.  Name  them  as 
3rou  please,  technical  expressions,  legal  subtleties,  it 
xnatters  little;  for  my  part,  T  say  that  these  techni- 
cal reasons,  these  legal  subtleties,  are  the  guarantees 
of  British  libertv. 

Thanks  to  these  technical  expressions,  these  le- 
gal subtleties,  no  person  on  British  soil  can  be  arbi- 
trarily deprived  ot  what  belongs  to  him.  There  was 
a  time  whe  the  procedure  was  mucli  simpler  than  it 
is  to-dav,  when  the  will  alone  of  one  man  was  suffi- 
cient  to  deprive  anotlior  man  of  his  liberty,  his  pro- 
perty, hifl  honor  and  all  that  makes  life  dear. 

But,  since  the  davs  of  the  (iroat  Charter,   never 

as  It  been  possible  on  British  '•  soil ''  to  rob  a  man  of 

hi§  liberty,  his  property  or  his   honor  except   under 

the  safeguard   of  what  has  boon  termed  in  this  debate 

teclinical     expressions   and    h»gal  subtleties. 

It  will  be  further  ohjoeted,  po-haps,  that  the 
admission  of  this  principle  will  have  the  ciTrrt  of 
preventing  this  House  from  reachiii;j:a  man  a('(  used 
of  an  abominahle  crime. 

Tliifl  olijpction  simply  evades  the  (juestion,  for 
the  point  which  remains  to  he  docichMl  \<  whether  it  is 
true  that  such  a  char^'o  <*xists  a<r!nivsl  tho  nieinlK*r 
for  Provencher.  T  maintain  that,  as  lon^''  as  Ave  liave 
not  before  us  the  literal  proof,  we  iiave  no  proof. 
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It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
we  exercise 


A   SOVKKEICN    ArTIloKITY. 

No  power  can  alter  what  wo  shall  do,  no  matter 
liow  unjust  or  arhilrjuy  it  may  he.  AVe  can,  if  we 
like,  take  no  account  of  the  precedents  cited  for  our 
guidance,  j)ay  no  attention  to  the  sacred  laws  estah- 
lislieil  for  the  protection  of  the  citizen,  act  upon  in- 
complete evidence  or  \i\n)n  none  at  alK  l)ut  will  we 
do  so  ? 

AVe  undou])ledly  have  the  ])ower,  hut  have  we 
the  right  to  ar])itrarily  set  aside  the  rules  which  con- 
i^tituts  the  security  of  society  and  of  the  citizen  ?  If 
the  House  forgets  this  to  day,  it  may  perhaps,  obtain 
a  temporary  satisfaction,  hut  it  will  create  a  prece- 
dent which  will  he  a  perpetual  danger  for  our  con- 
stitution and  which  in  the  future  will  serve  as  a  pre- 
text for  more  crying  acts  of  injustice. 

1  sui)mit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  that 
he  who  has  to  apply  the  law  should  not  try  to  show 
himself  wiser  than  the  law.  I  sulnnit  that  there  is 
no  practice  m:;r«'  dangerous  than  to  try  to  violate  the 
law  to  «»htain  ijnv  result,  no  nnitter  how  desirchle  it 
may  he. 

T  will  he  further  told,    perhaps,    that   these   are 
lawver's  ohiection.  This  remark  mav  have  some  force, 
hut  wlr.it  i"^  still  m^re   fi>r«ihle  i-;  that  thes(M)!»je;:tieins 
command  the  rr-pect  of  every  man  w!io  resj>u';ls   the 
laws  of  his  ri»untiy. 

1  repeat  tiial  tlios**  ol.»jeelions  are 

K^^^.   m.-    -      «« 

NOT    MI:KK    sriiTI.ETIKS. 

While  we  have  not  the  indictm^Mit  here  hefore  as, 
we  have  only  an  in(Om;)let'.»  ])rt»t»l\  :t  [»art  of  the 
]»root". 

1:  we  had  ha*!  the  indietmrnt,  we  might  have 
cro>.-t|Ue-linned  tin*  Attorney  (leneral  and  tiieu  we 
would  havesucceed'jd  in  hringing  out  an  imi)Ortant 
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fact,  nainelv,  tliat  tliat  iivHrtmen^  was  ol)tained  l)v  a 
conspiracy  between  the  Attorney  (ieneral  and  a 
packed  jury 

In  any  case,  we  could  have  crosstiuest'oiied  the 
Attorney  (ieneral  in  regard  to 

HIS  stkan(;k  r()Ni)U<:T. 

We  would  haue  learned  how  ir  was  that  he,  with 
zeal  enough  to  turn  simple  constahlc!  witli  a  liench 
warrant  in  his  pucket,  did  not  seek  hetore  today  to 
capture  the  man  whom  lie  calls  a  murderer;  how  it 
was  that  to  that  man,  whom  he  now  calls  a  murderer, 
he  for  years  applied  the  title  of  Iriend. 

Now,  we  cannot  crossquestion  the  witness  on 
these  important  points,  while  we  have  not  helbre  us 
the  proof  of  the  principal  tact,  which  would  have 
opened  the  door  to  im])ortant  deve  opments. 

Mr  Speaker,  nobody  has  forgotten  that  the  hono- 
rable member  for  North  Hastings,  in  making  his  mo- 
tion, laid  stress  chiefly  on  the  j)recedent  furnished  by 
the  English  House  of  Commons  in  the  Saddlier  case. 

That  precedent,  T  accept  not  only  on  this,  but  on 
all  the  otheir  points,  and  T  wi'l  call  the  attention  of 
the  honorable  member  to  one  thing,  which  was  that  the 
first  step  taken  againgt  Saddlier  was  to  prove  the  m- 
rftc/mfn/ found  against  him,  by  laying  on  the  table 
an  authentic  copy  of  the  same. 

'  I  now  pass  to  the  Fecond  allegation  of  the  motion 
of  the  honorable  member  for  North  Hastings,  which 
states  that  the  member  for  Provencher  has  systemat- 
icallv  eluded  the  pursuit  of  juUic**  and  that  he  is  at 
present  guilty  of  conteiMot. 

Tf  there  is  no  jjroof  l»efor(f  the  House  of  an  indict- 
ment against  the  member  for  Provencher,  it  is  impos- 
sible, legally  speaking,  to  pretond  that  he  is  a  I'ugi- 
tive  from  justice  and  this,  of  it-elf,  is  enough  to  (!<'- 
stroy  the  assertion  of  the  nieniber  for  North  HiiStings. 

Without,  how(;ver,  adopting  this,  perhaps,  ex- 
treme wav  of  lookinir  at  it.  let  us  l.iee  and  (\\ainin<» 
the  question  s^piarely  :  is  the  moinher  for  Provercher 
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a  fugitive  from  justice  or  is  he  not  ?    Is  he  or   is  he 
not  contumacious  ? 

I  have  already  repeated  that  we  liave  no  legal 
proof  of  an  indictment ;  it  is  true  that  we  have  before 
us  that  a  bench  warrant  was  issued  by  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  Manitoba  against  the  member  for 
Provencher  and  that  so  far  that  warrant  has  not  been 
executed.  This  is  all  the  proof  before  this  House  in 
support  of  the  motion  of  the  honorable  member  for 
North  Hastings.  Well,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that, 
in  law  as  well  as  in  justice  and  equity,  it  cannot  be 
concluded  from  this  simple  fact  that  the  member  for 
Provencher  can  at  this  present  hour  be 

CONSIDERED  AS   CONTIMACIOUS. 

In  point  of  fact,  that  warrant  was  issued  at  the 
term  of  November  last.  Now  there  is  nothing  very 
extraordinary  in  the  fact  that  it  could  not  be  executed 
in  time  to  bring  the  accused  before  the  court  before 
the  close  of  the  term ;  the  member  for  Provencher 
mi^ht  have  been  absent  from  Manitoba  at  that  period. 
It  18  notorious  that,  since  the  unfortunate  events  of 
1869-70,  he  has  almost  constantly  resided  abroad.  It 
is  very  possible  that  the  news  o[  his  indictment  may 
not  have  reached  him  until  after  the  close  of  the 
term.  But,  it  may  be  said,  why  did  he  not  give  him- 
self up  then  ?  Simply  because  it  was  better  for  him 
to  remain  at  liberty  until  the  next  term.  If  he  had 
given  himself  up  at  once,  he  would  have  been*  obliged 
to  remain  a  prisoner  for  six  or  seven  months,  perhaps, 
awaiting  his  trial. 

Who  can  say,  however,  that  he  will  not  appear 
even  to-morrow  before  the  court,  if  it  required  his 
presence  to-morrow  ?  Who  can  say  that  he  will  not 
eagerly  seize  the  occasion  to  stand  his  trial  if  thai 
occasion  be  given  him  ? 

But  I  hear  it  said :  there  was  quite  recently  a 
term  of  the  court  and  he  did  not  give  himself  up  to 
answer  to  the  charge  standing  against  him. 

Sir,  this  object  is  worthless,  because  if  you  pretend 
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that  the  court  has  sat,  then  where  are  the  proceedings 
which  have  been  taken  to  establish  that  he  is  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice?  Where  is  the  report  of  tlie  sheriflf 
of  the  province  attesting  that  lie  tried  t<»  execute  the 
warrant  issued  against  the  nieni))er  for  Provencher, 
but  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  doin^  so  ? 

In  the  face  of  this  proof  or  rather  of  thija  absence 
of  proof,  where  is  the  English  subject,  with  respect 
for  English  law,  who  will  dare  to  rise  in  this  House 
and  maintain  that  the  member  for  Provencher  is  con- 
tumacious ? 

But  there  is  more  than  all  this.  The  member  for 
Provencher  has  alwavs  asserted  that  the  old  Adminis- 
tration  had 

PROMISED    IIIM    AN    AMNESTY 

for  all  the  acts  in  which  he  had  taken  \)i\Yi  in  Manitoba 
prior  to  the  admission  of  that  province  into  the  Con- 
federation. He  ha«  reiterated  this  assertion  twenty 
times,  perhaps.  His  friends  have  made  the  same 
assertion  and  the  old  Administration  has  never  been 
willing  to  speak  out  on  the  subject.  Called  upon  over 
and  over  again  to  declare  what  there  was  in  this 
alleged  promise  of  amnesty,  to  state  sim])ly  yes  or  no, 
it  has  never  been  willing  to  say  yes  or  no. 

I  regard  this  obstinate  silence  oftho  old  AdininiH- 
trati(»n  as  an  absolute  confirmation  of  the  pretension 
of  Mr  Riel  and  his  friends — it  is  a  case  of  **  silence 
giving  consent." 

Well,  if  this  be  the  case,  if  the  member  for  Pro- 
vencher was  promised  an  amnesty  for  all  the  acts 
which  he  may  have  committed  in  Manitoba  while  at 
the  head  of  the  provisional  government,  is  it  surpris- 
ing that  he  should  not  want  to  submit  to  those  who 
now  wish  to  dra^  him  ijefore  thccourt.^  for  tlio.-:e  same 
acts?  Ts  he  not  warranted  in  so  acting:?  Is  he  not 
right  in  so  doin;^  in  order  tliiit  tb<-  promise  of  amnesty 
made  to  him,  in  the  (iue^n's  nam(\  may  be  carried 
out  ? 

Who  can  say  that,  under  tlie  circumstances,  he  is 
a  fugitive  from  justice,  that  he  is  contumacious  ? 
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No,  Sir,  as  long  as  thia  quef^tion  of  the  amnesty 
has  not  been  cleared  up  I,  for  one,  shall  never  declare 
that  this  man  is  a  fugitive  from  his  country's  juetice. 
Moreover,  this  question  will  he  soon  elucidated,  as 
no  later  than  last  week  we  named  a  committee  to 
enquire  into  it.  This  committee  is  pitting  at  this 
moment  and  the  House,  in  my  opinion,  would  do 
not  only  a  cul])al)le,  l)ut  an  illogical  and  inconsistent 
act,  if  it  came  to  any  decision  affecting  this  question 
from  near  or  far,  until  it  has  received 

THE    UEPORT   OF   THE    COMMITTEE. 

In  addition,  Sir,  from  the  legal  point  of  view 
alone,  at  the  stage  reached  by  the  proceedings  taken 
against  the  member  for  Provencher  before  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  in  Manitoba,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  he  is  contumacious. 

I  have  already  stated  that  I  was  ready,  in  all 
respects,  to  follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  Saddlier  affair ;  now,  the  principal 
rule  adopted  in  that  affair  is  that  a  man  cannot  be 
declared  guilty  of  contempt  unless  all  the  opportu- 
nities of  standing  his  trial  have  been  exhausted  and 
that  he  has  not  sought  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

When  the  Saddlier  affair  came  up  for  the  first 
time  before  the  House  of  Commons  the  motion  for 
expulsion  was  rejected,  because  t^addlier  could  still 
come  before  the  court  to  stan<l  his  trial  and  because 
it  would  have  been  premature  to  declare  him  contu- 
macious. 

The  Attornev  General  for  Ireland  said  on  the 
subject  ''  that,  if  he  had  an  advice  to  give  to  the 
House,  he  would  recommend  it  to  let  the  motion  stand 
over  until  the  next  session  ;  in  the  interval,  the  pro- 
ceedings begun  would  be  continued  and  Mr  Saddlier 
w<)uld  be  brought  before  the  court  and  stand  his  trial 
or  he  would  be  outlawed." 

The  House  of  Commons  adopted  this  wise  sugges- 
tion and,  as  I  have  already  had  the  honor  to  state, 
the  motion  of  expulsion  was  rejected  on  that  occa- 
Bion. 
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There,  S^ir,  is  an  example  already  traced  out  for 
Ds :  for  my  part,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  I  am 
ready  to  follow  it  in  all  respects.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  honorable  member  for  N<»rth  Ihifctings  is 
prepared  to  say  as  much. 

I  ronie  now  to  the  third  point  of  tlie  motion  ;  that 
tbe  honorable  member  for  Provencher  lias  disobeyed 
tbe  order  of  this  House  commanding  him  to  appear 
1^  his  seat  on  a  fixed  day. 

I  maintain  that  this  fact  does  n«»t  exist.  The 
Member  for  Provencher  could  not  disolx^v,  for  the 
siniple  reason  that  he  could  not  have  ropularly  had 
tiiowledpe  of  this  order,  t-ince  it  was 


XEVKFt   SI(;MFIEI)   to    II I  m. 

Mr.  Powell. —  Hear,  hear 

Mr.  Laurier. — I  hear  the  honorable  member  for 

North   Ilaiftinps  cry  :  '*  hear  hear  !  ''  Well,    T   jigain 

refer  the  honorable  member  to  theh^addlier  precedent 

upon  which  he    claims  to  rest   his  cafe  and    which 

nevertheless  he  is   always    forjrettinp.     He   will  see 

there  that  the  Houfc  of  ('onimons  bad  cauf-ed  to  bo 

served  on   Saddli^'r  the  order  comniiiiiding  him    to 

ap^ear  in  his  scat  and  that  it  had  j^ent  (HKjof  its   mes- 

senjjers  expres-<ly  to  Ireland  for  the  ])U rpo.se.    T  again 

([U^te  the  words  of  the  Attorney  (leneral  : 

He  rnuld  iiifonn  tlie  Hon.-*'  that  <»n  Mon<Iay  Ia>*t  one  of 
lis  inp»»en;;»Th  l»a<l  «:ono  to  Inland  ami,  on  tlw  nr  xt  <lay,  had 
served  upon  Mr  Saddlier,  at  lii^  domicili*  in  th<»  county  'I'ippe- 
lary.  the  order  comniantlin^  him  to  l»c  in  his  >«  nt  :  that,  on 
the  -anie  <lay,  h»*  had  left  a  (M»j»y  of  ihe  order  at  a  lj<»n>e  in 
I)uV,lin,  in  which  Mr  Saddlier  had  foiin<'rly  re^id^•^l.  and  that 
he  had  left  anoth«T  coity  \>ith  Mr  J^adiilicr's  lawyrr*. 

T  now  expect  to  hearting  Imnorable  nicnilcr  for 
North  Ilastinir-'^  tfdl  ih  that  it  was  u.-cjfFS  to  trv  o 
serve  the  <»rd«.r  of  the  llou.-c  on  the  niciul.cr  for  Pro- 
vencher,   since    nobody    knows    wlicre  be  is    at   this 

moment.     Put,  if  it  was  impossible  to  serve  the  order 
•> 
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personally  on  the  member  for  Provencber,  it  was  easy 
to  have  served  it  at  liis  domicile,  as  in  the  Saddlier 
affair.  Is  there  not  an  absolute  similarity  between 
the  two  cases?  And  look  at  the  minute  precautions 
taken  by  the  English  House  of  Commons  to  notify 
Saddlier  and  to  call  upon  him  to  defend  himseff 
again-t  the  motion  of  expulsion  ! 

Here,  nothing  of  the  name  kind  has  been  down, 
absolutely  nothing.  T  therefore  contend — and  T  defy 
contradiction  on  this  point — that  the  House  cannot 
take  into  consideration  the  motion  of  the  honorable 
member  for  North  Hastings  as  long  as  it  has  not 
served  on  the  member  for  Provencher  the  order  com- 
manding him  to  appear  in  his  seat,  as  long  as  it  has 
not 

ClIALLEKGED    IIIM 

to  defend  hiniPelf. 

For  it  is  the  privilege,  the  right,  in  fact,  of  every 
British  subject  that  he  shall  be  stripj>cd  of  nothing 
which  belongs  to  him,  without  fiifet  being  called  upon 
to  defend  himself. 

But  it  will  ])e  said,  perhaps,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House:  What  is  the  good  of  all  these  purely  al)- 
stract  objections?  AVhat  purpose  would  it  serve  to 
notifv  the  the  mcm])or  for  Provencher  of  the  motion 
to  be  mnde  against  him  ?  Are  not  all  the  facts  charged 
against  him  true?  Is  he  not  guilty? 

Kven  though  he  were  the  greatest  (•ulj)iit  in  the 
world,  the  l»iw  should  be  followed  and  respected. 
Eventhoujrb  he  might  not  have  a  word  to  say  in  his 
own  defence,  he  should  not  tlie  less  be  notified.  The 
fundaiDontai  i»rin(iple  of  all  justice  is  that  nobody 
shall  ever  bpeoudemned,  without  having  been  heard 
in  his  own  ilclence  or  without  having  been  called  upon 
to  defend  him.«?elf.  In  numerous  cases,  decisions,  j  ust 
in  themselves  and  ])erfectly  equitable,  have  ))een  re- 
versed by  the  higher  court:  in  England, solely  because 
the  parly  condemned  had  not  been  notified  to  defend 
hinjself. 
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I  may  bepermetteJ  to  here  cite  the  lanj^uasce  of 
Judge  Bailey  in  a  case  reported  in  volume  12  of  the 
^tc  and  Kquitij  Reports,  p.  242 : 

_  1  know  of  no  oa.se,  he  Hai' I,  in   which   a  power   ox^^rcising 

judicial  functions  can  deprive  a  man  of  any  fraction   whatever 

®*  His  property,  without  his   liavitig    been   j>reviously    called 

JJ'Poo  to  present  his  defence,     ile   who  decides  a  case  without 

7l^'*^it^ghear«l  th;*  other  sicle,  h:is  not  done   what   is  just,  even 

'^^^i-i^h  hi3  docii^ion  should  bo  just 


B,^ 


As  for  me.   Sir,  T  am  of  French   origin  and    my 
^^5^ cation  has  been  French,  hut   T   have  this  of   the 
ou  in  me :   an  ardent  love  of  fair   play   and  of 
•ice. 


ax 


^-m  Now,  I  as?ert — and   nobody  can  contradict  me — 

^^"•^  the  member  for  Provencher  has  not  on  this  occa- 
had  either  justi'^e  or  fair  play.     The   House  is 
ed  to  come  to  an  unjust  and  illej^al  decisicm ;    but, 
my  part,  I  shall  never  consent,  in  this  instance  or 


^^^  ^  other,  to  deprive  a  man   of  the  smallerst  jjarticle 
"^^     liis  riglits  or  property  without   fir^t   having   given 
^  '^^the  benefit  of  all  the  legal  forms  to  defend   him- 
f. 

I  therefore  believe  that,  cm  this  point  as  on  the 

eceding  ones,  T  can  conclude  in  all  safety   that  the 

^^legations  on  whicli  rof-ts  the  motion  of  the  honor- 

^ole  member  for  North  Hastings  are  not  supported  by 

^X^IBcient  pri»of. 

These  reasons  are  certainly  concluFivo  in  favor  of 
'^he  amendment  of  the  member  for  Chateauguay. 

To  that  amendment,  my  honoralilc  friend,  the 
member  for  Jiagot  (Mr.  Moussoau)  has  proposed  a 
sub-amendment,  demanding  purely  and  simply  an 
amnesty  on  the  spot,  without  waiting  for  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  emiuiry. 

It  is  diflicult  to  corceive  a  reason  to  warrant  this 
demand  of  the  honorable  member. 

A  raembt-r  on  the  Mini-tcrial  sid(5  toldtho  honor- 
able  member  for  Norlh-lhisting':  vesterdav  that    his 
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object  in  making  his  motion  wap  much  less  to  expel 
Mr.  Riel  tlian  to  trv  to  embarrass  the  (iovernment.   I 
iuspecttliat  the  object  of  tlje  honorable   member   for 
IJajroi,  in  proposing  his  amendment,  is  absolutely  the 
eame. 

There  seems  to  be 


AN    INTIMATE   AIJ.ANCE 

between  th<j  honorable  momlier  for  North  Hastings 
and  the  honorable  mcmlicr  for  Hagot. (extremes  meet :) 
both  are  on  1  lie  war  path  and  lioth  are  assailing  a 
coiiinion  enemy  ;  one  directs  his  attack  against  the 
right  fhmk  and  the  other  against  the  left,  and  both 
hope  that,  if  Ihe  enemy  escajjcs  from  the  blows  of  the 
one,  he  will  fall  under  those  of  the  other  and  that 
they  will  succeed  in  each  planting  his  Hag  on  the  for- 
tress top. 

Sir,  I  have  not  the  honor  to  know  the  honorable 
member  for  North  Hastings,  and  1  would  not  wish  to 
suspect  his  motiven  ;  1  d()  not 

Mr   ]?owell  : —   Oh  I    don't   hcfcitate;   I  have  no 
Bcru))lcs. 

Mr  Laurier  : —  lUit  T  have.  Once  more,  I  Fay,  I 
havij  not  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  honorable 
mcuiber  for  North  Hastings.  T  do  not  want  to  sus- 
jHM't  his  motives  ;  1  would  rather  believe  in  their  sin- 
cerity. Hut.  as  for  my  Imnoraljle  friend,  the  njember 
for  l!jigot,  1  know  him  too  long  and  too  well  to  not 
rea<l  his  ganje  clearly  and  I  <lo  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  he  is  far  Icf  s  anxious  for  the  amnestying  of  Mr  Kiel 
than  l:c  is  for  cnininrmising  the  Administratioi;, 
ifp»»ssible. 

1  think  that  when  the  bom^rable  member  for  Pro- 
vcncher  learns  wliat  is  bapi)ening  here  to-day.  he  will 
exclaim  : 

I.olil»,    SAVK    .MK    KUOM    MV    FUIENI»S  ! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,     could  the   honorable  mem- 
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her  for  Bajrot  seriously  liope  that  the  House  would 
adopt  his  amendment  ?  Why  then  did  he  propose 
it? 

It  was  only  hi.-t  week  that  the  House  unanimous- 
ly  named  a  committee  to  en([uire  into  the  whole 
question  of  the  amnesty,  and,  at  this  yery  hour,  this 
committee  is  sitting  and  M;rr  Taolu'  is  giving  his  evi- 
dence before  it. 

Now,  Sir,  thi^  committee  is  useful  or  it  is  not. 

If  it  has  no  utility  whatever,  why  did  not  the 
honorable  mem]>er  oppose  it  when  it  was  asked  for? 
Why  did  he  not  pr»>pose  a  sub- amendment,  recom- 
mending the  immediate  granting  of  the  amnesty? 
Why  dicl  he  not  save  to  the  c(»untry  the  enormous 
expense  that  the  enquiry  will  entail  ? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  enquiry  made  by  the 
committee  may  be  useful  for  the  amnesty, 

WHY    NOT    WAIT 

until  Mgr  Tacht'  and  Father  Uitchot  have  given  their 
evidence?  Does  the  honorable  menber  forBagot  ima- 
gine that  he  is  doing  a  service  to  Mr  Kiel  in  striving 
to  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  the  evidence  of  Mgr 
Tacli6  and  Father  Ritchot?  Does  the  member  for 
Bagot  think  that  the  evidence  of  Mgr  Tache  and  Fa- 
ther Riichot  will  have  less  effect  towards  obtaining 
the  amnesty  than  Iiis  sub- amendment? 

Well,if  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  promises 
mad©  by  the  ex-(lovernment  to  Mr  Kiel  be  true,!  am 
in  favor  of  the  amnesty,  and  for  this  reason  T  shall 
not  hesitate  for  an  instant  about  voting  against  tliis 
8ub-an)endment. 

And,  if  my  honorable  friend  will  ]>ermit  me,  I 
will  tell  him  tliat  his  sub-amendment  will  not  have  in 
the  province  of  (Quebec  the  effect  he  anticipates  from 
it.  Because,  Sir,  I  tell  the  lionorable  nieiii])er  that 
from  this  day  forward  the  province  of  (iuebec  will 
know  who  are  the  pretenibMl  friendn  of  Mr  Kiel  and 
what  they  are  aimiiit^  nt  in  sli<iutinir  so  loudly  iu    his 
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behalf.  T  also  trust  that  Mr  Riel  will  understand  that 
he  has  been  made  the  tool  of  a  few  intriguers,  who,  in 
the  name  of  friend?,  have  endeavoured  to  make  him 
the  instrument  of  their  machinations;  in  fine,  T  trust 
that  he  will  understand  that  his  best  friends  are  not 
those  who  most  pretend  to  be  such. 
Yes,  T  am 

IN  FAVOR  OK   THE  AMNKSTY, 

and  when  the  time  c^mes,  that  is  to  siiy,  when  the 
committee  has  made  its  report,  when  the  proof  which 
lias  been  begun  has  been  closed,  T  will  not  l)e  the 
last  to  demand  it. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  aumesty  for  twti  reasons:  the 
first  is  that  given,  last  night,  1)y  the  h(»n.  member  for 
Soutli  Ontario  (Mr.  Cameron),  that  the  (-anadian 
(luvermnient  received  the  delegates  of  Mr  RiePs  gov- 
ernment and  treated  witb  him  jis  one  power  treats 
with  another  p(»wer. 

If  this  reiisun  exists  in  fad,  tbe  conclusion  is  inev- 
itable :  the  aujncsty  must  bcgranted.  Yesterday,  the 
lion,  member  for  South  IJruce.  (Mr.  Rlake),  replving 
t<»  tbe  member  for  South  Ontario,  seems  to  have 
admitted  tbelegalitv  (»ftbe  proposition  emitted  by 
tbe  latter,  bet-ause  lie  gave  for  sole  answer  that  tlie 
proposition  did  n«»t  exist  as  si  (iue^-tion  of  fact,that  Mr 
Riers.delegjitesbad  ever  been  received  by  tbcCanadiall 
(iovernment  as  delegates  of  Mr.  Riel,  but  as  delegates 
of  the  people  (»f  Red  River. 

Certainly.  T  would  think  it  an  lumor  under  almost 
all  circumstances  to  adopt  tbe  bon.  member  for  South 
Hruce's  way  of  thinking,  but  I  cannot  do  ho  in  this 
ini^tanco— the  proof  be  <»fferod  us  in  supjH)rt  of  his 
o|)ini(»ii  bein<r  anv  tbiuL^  but  conclusive  to  mv  mind. 

In  fnct.  what  proof  did  he  give  us?  Only  an 
extract  from  a  upeecb  delivered  in  some  part  of 
Ontario  by  tbe  boni»rable  member  for  Kingston,  in 
which  tbe  latter  appears  to  have  stated  what  I  have 
just  repeated,  namely  :  that  the  delegates  sent  by  Mr. 
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Riel  had   not  been  received  as  the  delegates  ol'  Mr. 
Riel.  but  as  the  delegate3  of  the  people  (»1*  Red  Kicer. 

Once  more,  I  eay,  thi**  proof  cannot  convince  nie. 
For  1  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  delegates  were 
infoinie-l  of  this  distinction  at  the  time  of  their  recep- 
tion :  if  such  a  distinction  was  made,  it  must  have 
consifjtcd  of  a  mental  restriction  by  wliich  the  honor- 
able member  for  Kinp^ton  said  to  liini'ielf,  while 
ostensibly  receiving  tlie  deh^gates  of  Mr.  Kiel,  that, 
in  realitv,  heonlv  wi^lied  lo  deal  with  the  dele- 
gates  of  the  lied  River  people. 

Whatever  may  l»e  the  case,  if  th<;  honorable  mem- 
ber for  Kingston  receivetl  tli«  delegates  of  the  people 
of  Red  River,  his  colleague.  Sir  (Jeorge  Cariier, 
received  the  delegates  of  Mr.  Kiel  and  they  presented 
to  him.  as  the  representative  of  the  Can  ad] an  (iovern- 
nieut,  their  letters  of  credit  signed  with  Mr.  Riers 
own  hand. 

If  this  be  the  case,  and  it  will  probably  be  estab- 
lislied  by  the  evidence  before  the  committc,  then 
the  logical  conse.iuence  oftiiis  act  must  follow  and 
the  amnesty  be  granted. 

T  am  in  favor  of  the  amne-tv  for  still  another 
reason — because  all  the  acts  with  which  Mr.  Riel  is 
charged  are 


ITUKLV    roLITK  AI.    ACTS. 


It  was  said  here  vesterdnv  that  the  exe<  ution  of 
Scott  was  a  erime;  granted,  but  it  was  a  political  act. 
The  reason  of  thi^  seems  evident  ;  Mr.  Riel,  in  signing 
the  warrant  for  »"^cott\s  exc<utioii,  did  nothing  but 
giv<-  efTt^ct  to  the  sentence  of  a  court. 

However  illegal  may  have  been  that  (M)urt,  how- 
ever iniijuitous  may  have  i»een  the  sentence  rendered 
by  that  rourt,  the  la<-t  alone  thai  it  was  rendered  by 
aVourt  and  that  that  court  existed  (h'  pr-fo  \\i\<  sulli- 
cient  to  impart  an  exclusively  political  character 
to  the  execution. 

It  has  also   been  said   that  Mr.   Riel  was  onlv   a 
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rebel.  How  was  it  j>03sible  to  U3e  such  language  ? 
What  act  of  rebellion  did  he  commit  ?  Did  he  ever 
raise  any  other  standard  than  tire  national  flag?  Did 
he  ever  proclaim  any  other  authority  than  the  sove- 
reign authority  of  the  Queen  ?  No,  never.  His  whole 
crime  and  the  ciime  of  his  friends  was  that  they 
wanted  to  be  treated  like  British  subjects  and  not  to 
be  bartered  away  like  common  cattle?  If  that  be  an 
act  of  rebellion,  where  is  the  c)ne  amongst  us,  who,  if 
he  had  happened  to  have  been  with  them,  would  not 
have  been  rebels  as  they  were?  Taken  all  in  all,  I 
would  regard  the  events  at  Red  River  in  1869-70  as 
constituting  a  glorious  page  in  our  historv,  if  unfor- 
tunately they  had  n  jt  been  stained  with  tlie  blood  of 
Thumas  Scott.  But  such  U  the  state  of  human  nature 
and  of  all  that  is  human  : 

GOOD   AND   EVIL 

are  constantly  intermiiigled  ;  the  most  glorious  cause 
is  not  free  from  impurity  and  the  vilest  may   have  its 
noble  side. 

Yes,  once  more,  T  say  that  to  ask  for  the  amnesty 
now  will  simply  render  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  it 
eventually. 

Before  sitting  down,  I  may  be  allowed  to  sum 
up  in  a  single  word  :  we  have  no  proof  of  the  facts  on 
wliich  the  motion  of  expulsion  rests  and  to  adopt 
that  motion  would  be  not  only  to  commit  an  arbitrary 
act,  but  to  establish  a  precedent  which  will  be  a  perpe- 
tual danger  to  our  free  institutions. 


TIK  TABIFF  QDESTION  IN  1877 


PROTECTIOX  IS  A  REVENUE  TARIFF 


{HOUSE  OF  COMMOy^) 

SITTING   OF   THE   22nI)   MARCH,    1877 


It  was  during  the  session  of  l^i77  that  Sir  John  A.  Macdo- 
nald,  for  the  first  tinio,  raised  the  famous  cry  of  •*  a  National 
Policy/^  Mr  l^urier  took  part  in  the  debute  after  the  late  Mr 
Hou2<seau.  Unfortunately  there  exists  only  a  very  incom2)lete 
and  poor  version  of  his  speech  in  the  Official  Ilansnrd. 

Mr.  Laurier  said  he  would  not  attem])t  to  follow 
the  honoiahle  gentleman  through  the  whole  range  of 
hie  argument.  Were  it  necessary,  lie  could  cap  the 
quotations  cited  by  superior  and  counter  ([notations. 
Everv  one  must  admit  that  the  i)olicv  of  the  Admin- 
istration  was  at  once  coniDrehensive,  definite  and 
clearly  mapped  out.  The  First  Minister  had  declared 
over  and  over  again  that,  though  he  was  in  principle 
a  free-trader,  the  theory  of  free-trade  could  not  be 
adopted  in  thi.«  country  in  its  entirety  ;  and  that  we 
could  not  collect  a  revenue  except  by  means  of  Cus- 
toms duties.  The  exigencies  <;f  the  taritT  had  already 
increased  duties  to  17 {  per  cent.,  and  tiiis  was  as 
mucli  prote<tion  as  was  necessary  for  the  manufac- 
turer, and  as  much  as  the  country  coultl  bear.  What 
waf»  tlie  policy  of  the  ()[)po,-.ition  as  revealed  in  the 
motions  of  the  honorable  njenibers   fur  Centre    Wei- 
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lingtoQ  and  Kingston  ?  The  least  that  could  be  said  in 
this  relation  was  that  it  was  loose,  vague  and  very 
faintly  delineated.  The  right  honorable  member  fur 
Kingston  said  that  the  tariff  should  be  remodelled  su 
as  U>  ioster  the  agricultural,  mining  and  manufactu- 
ring interests  ot  the  country.  No  one  would  say  that 
these  words  did  not  sound  well.  But  the  country 
required  something  more.  It  required  to  know  whether 
the  means  whereby  this  great  result  would  be  achieved 
were  natural  or  magical.  The  right  honorable  mem- 
ber cannot  expected  any  of  his  colleague?  to  pledge 
himself  against  the  policy  of  the  (Jovernment  unless 
ii  was  known 

WHAT   THE  POLICY   TO  REPLA<:S    IT    WAS   TO   BE. 

Of  course,  the  result  of  the  resolution*  was  a  fore- 
gone conclui^ion — they  wo  aid  be  rejected  by  a  large 
majority,  liut,  ifthe  result  was  at  all  doubtful,  or 
the  balance  of  parties  was  not  as  it  was,  there  would 
only  be  a  more  forcible  reason  that  the  country  should 
know  .»t  once  the  extent  to  which  the  Opposition 
committed  themselves.  But  the  resolution  and  the 
arganient-j  of  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  had  no 
pnn<*i[)lc.  Tiie  resolution  of  the  rinjlit  honorable  mem- 
ber lor  King:5ton  contained  only  i»ne  assertion,  viz  : 
"  That  the  financial  policy  submitted  by  theCiovern- 
mont  increases  ihu  burthen  of  taxation  on  the  peotile, 
without  any  coinpou'sating  advantage  to  C'anadian 
industries.  ''  He  (Mr.  Laurier)  took  that  assertion  to 
be  a  fallacy  and  an  error.  There  was  no  increase  of 
taxation.  The  tariff  was  adjusted,  but  the  taxation 
was  not  increa-aed.  Tiiere  was  an  increase  in  kume 
respects,  but  a  (h»crease  in  other  respects,  and  the 
tariff  was  not  onen^is  upon  the  peoi)le.  Honorable 
gentleman  opposite  should  not  forget  that  some  of 
the  clian^cs  arose  out  of  their  own  action.  They 
should  not  forget  that  last  year  one  of  their  own  mem- 
bers showed  there  was  a  grievance  is  to  the  existing 
tariff  on  petroleum,  that  that  interest  was  over-pro- 
tected.    It  was  in  consequence  of  the  representations 
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of  the  honcirable  member  for  Stanetead  (Mr.  Colby) 
that  the  Government  removed  the  duty  on  pttroleum. 

Some  h4»n.  members.— Hear !  hear! 

Mr  Laurier  said  hon.  members  might  say  '*  hear, 
he  nr,  "  but  the  faot  was  to  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
nient.  for  it  showed  that  thev  were  readv  to  remedy 

ft  •  • 

awronjc  whenever  it  was  pointed  out   to  them.     But 

he    was   n<»t  at  all    surprised   that    hon.     ^^entlemen 

regretted  that  justice  had   been  <lone   in  the  matter ; 

gentlemen   opposite  always   regretted  somethinir,  nu 

niatter  what  was   done  or  what  was  m»t  done.     Three 

years  ajro  they  re<rretted  tliat  the  tariff  was  increased 

from  15  per  cent,  to  17J  per  cent.,  althuu^di  tlii:?  pivo 

some  protection  to   our  indu^trie?.     Last   year,  every 

one  expected  that  tlie  tariff  would  be  increased  ;  but 

it    \va3  not,    and  the  ()pp«>fcition    were    loud  in   tlieir 

regrets.     He  believed    that,   if  the  tariff  ha<l   been 

increased,  as  was   anticii>ated,  the   Opposition  wt)uld 

^ave  been  equally    loud  in  their  rejirots.     And  now, 

^'hen   the  tariff    was    partly    incr<*a8ed    and    partly 

^^creased,  the  Opposition  were,  as  ever,  loud  in  their 

^^pressions  of  re^rel . 

THE   CHIEF   CAISK    OF   TIIKIH    <;UIE1- 

^^  the  fact  that  they  had  to  remain  on  the  Opposition 

otU^^'     ^^^   ^'^^*   quite  sure   that,  if  they  were   on  the 

8a      '^  side  of  the  House,    everything,  even  though  the 

j.^*^  as  now,  w(»uld  be   the  bent    in   the  world.     The 

^^^^^Ution  of  the   right  hen.  member   lor  Kingston  in 

y^  ^     was  loose   and  vague,  and  was  j)re|)jire(i  with  a 

hi    ^^'   ^^  ])0«fiibilities  of  iirure  conlingencios — that  was 

jj       <^'sndid  belief.    A    policy    of  j)rolection    hai  never 

(^_^*^Tred  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  during  his  long 

j^j^^t"e  of  odice.    The  present  (Government  would  not 

a  1  J;  jTorever.  Uke everything  hu:nan,  it  would  be.-  )nio 

u^    ^ing   of  the   past;   and,    tlierr»}'(»r  \  the   riirhl    hon. 

^.     ^^iher  bad  so  frnine<l  his    re.^olntinns  that  his  ]»arty 

0^1  ^Id  not    be  embarrassed  when  it    came  into  power. 

^^  resolution  would  catch  the  wind,  no  matter  from 
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which  point  of  the  compass  it  came.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  for  the  riglit  hun.  gentleman  and  his  party 
to  drive  a  coach  and  six  through  their  resolution,  and 
let  the  country  have,  on  its  basis,  either  free  trade, 
protection,  incidental  protection  or  a  revenue  policy. 
The  country  hud  a  right  to  demand  more  than  this. 
It  had  a  right  to  demand  that  the  gentlemen  opposite 
should  state  something  definite  as  to  the  policy  they 
would  adopt  when  they  came  into  office,  ite  wa» 
justified  in  saying  so,  not  merely  on  his  own  opinion, 
but  on  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  who  was  connected 
with  the  party  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  opposite, 
a  gentleman  whom  they  always  justly  held  in  high 
estimation.  He  referred  to  Mr  White,  of  the  Montreal 
Gazvtie,  At  the  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Board  of 
Trade,  which  took  place  in  1874,  a  resolution  waa 
moved  by  Mr  Jas.  Mcrher8on(St  John's,Q.)aB  follows  : 

That  a  duty  of  1 5  fercen^.  is  fair  and  reasonable,  and 
no  disturbance  of  the  taritf  is  at  present  desirable;  but,should 
a  revision  of  the  present  tariff  take  place,  it  is  resolved  that 
the  interests  of  our  farmers  be  thoraughly  looked  after. 

Mr  White  then  said : — 

I  rise  to  a  point  of  order:  Motions  should   be  definite    in 
their  character.     [  subtnit  this  one  is  very  indefinite.     Xo  one 
will  <leny  that  the  interests  of  the   farmer  should  be  looked 
after.    But  the  motion  should  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  we- 
would  understand  what  the  mover  meant  by  looking  after. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  was  a 
protecti(migt,  said : — 

I  must  say  I  um  pleased  that  Mr  White  has  raised  the 
question  of  order,  because  the  motion  is  too  indefinite.  It  is 
necessary  that,  in  passing  resolutions,  we  should  know  what  1b 
meant  by  them. 

Tie  would  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  the 
ruling  of  the  President  «if  the  Board  of*  Trade  ought 
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to  be  the  ruing  of  Mr  Speaker  in  the  present  matter ; 
W  he  would  say  that  the  Opposition  ought  to  give 

A    MORE   EXACT   DEFINITION 

<5f  their  policy.  Perhai'S.the  risolutinn  was  so  worded 
to  pnuluce  the  result  referred  to  by  Talleyrand,  when 
he  said  to  his  j)Upils  :*•  Young  men,    r<»member  that 
language  has   been  given  to   men   to  conceal    their 
thoughts.''    Th€  Oj)pt»sition  snid  they  were  not  going 
^P  announce  their  policy  ;  that   they   (ould   constitu- 
tionally refuse  to  do  so.     Uui  this   was  not  th(»  lan- 
guage   which    the  great    Liberal-Conservative   party 
^"<mld  use.     The  Liberal  jKirty   never    Sfhrank    jroin 
^^laring  its  policy,  denouncing  abuses   and    sugges- 
^^^S  remedies;  and  it  not  only  suggested    but  forced 
remedies  down  the  throat  of  tlie   (•overnment   which 
then  existed.     But,  perhaps,  it  was  not  fair  to  exj>ect 
l^ntlernen  opposite  to  give  the    House   their   ]jolicy. 
Y^  thought  they  had  a  very  great   rcas-on   w  by  they 
should  not.     And  that  reason  was  thnt  tliey    had   no- 
thing definite;  they  had  no  policy.    They  had  a  high- 
eouiijijjjp  name,  which  they  called  the  •'National  Po- 
licy. '"     i(   ii^g  motion  were  to  carry,  and  the  (fovern- 
'"^^tvere  defeated,  aiidthe  Opposition  formed  a  new 
^** ministration,  the  ve  y  moment  they  attempted  to 
carry  ^^^  their  National  Policy,  there  would  be  acon- 
fusiori  worse  than  that  at  the  tower  of  IJabel.     Kach 
intermit  would  speak  a  different  lan^^unge,which  would 
^^t  Vife  understood  by  the  other.     Lven  now  they   did 
ti^t  agree.     They  had  the  name  of  a  National    Policv, 
"^^t  not  the  substance.     The   resolution  of  the   rigfit 
honorable  member  for  Kingston  jjroposed    prctcction 
^*'^  three  interests — the   manuliu  tiiring,   ngricultural 
^.^^1  mining.  The  resolution  of  the  honorable  member 
^^'^  Hamilton  (Mr  Wood)  threw  r>verboard  the  agricul- 
tural and  mining  interests,  jind  only    ndvocated    ])ro- 
tt'f'tion  to  manuinctures.  Hnt,  tl-cmomenl  tlicauK-nd- 
nieiit  to  his  own  motion  was    m:idc.    the  right    iionor- 
able  member  for  Kingst<jn  t\cvjeitcd  the   modiruation 
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of  hi^  policy.  Tlie  honorable  member  for  Centre  Wel- 
lington (Mr  Orton)  then  threw  overboard  the  manu- 
facturing and  niininjr  interests,  and  moved  in  favor  of 
agriculture  ah>ne,  and  thia  was  at  once  accepted  by 
the  Op|K)sition.  He  believed  that,  were  a  resolution 
presented  in  favour  of  mining  alone,  it  would  besup- 

{>orted  by  the  gentlemen  opposite.     The  National  Fo- 
ley had  not  yet  been  hatched,  and,if  it  had  any  basis 
at  all,  it  was  that 


THE    BREAD   OK   THE   PEOPLE  SHOiri)    BE   TAXED, 


and  this  was  the  remedy  proposed  for  the  evils  of  the 
present  (lovernment  by  the  great  Conservative  party, 
which  professed  to  be  the  friend  of  the  people.  He 
could  not  s])eak  for  any  province  but  his  own,  bul  in 
Quebec  the  National  Policy  wa?  held  to  be  a  mockery 
and  a  farce;  it  was  an  inhuman  ])o]icy,  in  that  it 
would  make  fut-l  and  food  dearer.  As  to  the  charge 
of  incouFistency  against  the  Liberal  party  of  Quebec 
in  this  matter,  3Ir.  Papinoau  was  a  protecticmist  not 
so  much  from  reasons  of  political  economy  as  political 
reasons.  Our  (M»untry  was  then  struggling  to  obtain 
political  lil)orty  and  responsible  government,  and  the 
French  Lil)eral  party  ])roi>osed  that  we  should  close 
ourselves  within  our  own  limits  and  buy  nothing 
from  Jilnglnnd.  Wxii  now  we  were  given  most  ample 
justice  and  the  most  complete  liberty,  and  the  result 
was  that,  in  all  this  vast  empire  over  which  the  sun 
never  8et3,there  were  no  ])eo]»lc  more  attached  to  Bri- 
tish in.^tituli<aH  than  French  Canadians.  He  held, 
however,  that  tlion?  were  gome  industries  which  could 
not  be  establislu^d  without  the  aid  of  legislative  action. 
He  said  thi^  o])(rnIy  and  in  tiic  face  of  his  own  poli- 
tical friends.  Tiicn  it  mighl  be  asked  why  he  favored 
the  policy  of  tin*  }no-ent  (l')rernnient  ?  His  answer 
was  that  it  was  because  there  was 
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NO   NECESSITY   FOIi     MOKE    PKoTE*  TIUX 

than  we  had  :  the   party  o])j)Osite  did   not  so  much 
want  increased  prote(ti4)n  as  to  arouse  tin*  prejudices 
of  the  masses  against  the  Government.    It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  tariff  was  adcMiuate.     We  had  a 
temporary  deficit,  it  was  true,  hut  that  wouhl  he  met 
by   increased   economy.     If  the  gentlemen    opjmsite 
were  in   earnest  they   would  point   out  the  industries 
which    wanted    protection,   hut  instead  of  that  they 
did  nothing  hut  generalize.  When  they  spoke  of  pro- 
tection they  said  nothing  unless  they  saul  everything 
absolutely   definite.     Free-trade   was  a  principle,  hut 
protection  was  not  a   principle.     When  they  asserted 
the  doctrine  of  free-trade  they  were  at  once  understood. 
They    laid  down  the  princij)le  that  all   the  relations 
of  trade  must  be   regulated   by  the  same  conditions. 
But  protection  could  not  he  treated  as  a  principle,  as 
it  did  not  carry  with  it   any  definite  idea.     It  simply 
affirmed  that   certain    brandies  of  industry  ought  to 
be  put  beyond  the  ordinary   rules   of  trade,  and  that 
the  enhanced  price  of  the  article  would  be  more  than 
compensated   by   the  addition   to  the   labour  of  the 
country.    He  called  upcm   the  gentlemen   opposite  to 
show  that  17 J  i)er  cent,   was  not  sulhcient  protection. 
The  country  was  somewhat  prosperous  under  the  re- 
gime of  the  gentlemen  o])posite,butthis  fact  was  against 
the  argument  they  now  used,  for   the  tariff  then  was 
lower   than  at   present.     But  that   was   not  all.    Tlis 
honorable  friends  from  Terrebonne  and  Bagot,in  fact, 
all  who  had  addressed  the  House  on  the  0pi)0siti(m 
side,  had  insisted  upon 

A    RETAI.IATOKY    POI.H  Y, 

they  declared  they  wanted  reciprocal  trade  with  the 
I'nited-States,  hut,  if  thev  could  nt»t  o]»tain  it,  thev 
wanted  reciprocity  of  tiiritTr?,  whereby  the  duties 
imposed  on  American  jroods  would  he  jis  \\\\s\\  as  tliose 
levied  on  Canadian  goods  enterin;^^  the  United  States. 
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If  any  measure  could  be  calculated  to  do  injury  .tu 
this  country  that  would  be  the  very  measure.  £xces3 
in  any  thing  was  a  bad  thing,  and  protection  was  not 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  Excessive  protection  to  aa 
industry  would  prove  the  ruin  of  that  industry.  He 
would  quote  the  words  of  the  honorable  member  for 
Stanstead,  a  protectionist,  who,  in  referring  to  the 
petroleum  trade,  showed  the  result  of  excessive  pro- 
tection. They  had  it  from  honorable  gentlemen  oppo- 
site that  undue  i)rotcction  would  destroy  the  petro- 
leum trade,  and,  further,  that  a  duty, which  was  esti- 
mated by  the  honorable  member  for  Stanstead  at  26 
per  cent,  had  completely  destroyed  the  trade,  which 
had  been  controlled  by  an  organized  ''  Ring.  "  What 
was  the  remedy  proposed  by  honorable  gentlemen 
opposite?  The  Americans  had  to  pay  a  duty  on  our 
refined  petroleum  of  40  c.  per  gallon  ;  the  Canadian 
duty  was  loc. ;  did  honorable  members  opposite  pro- 
pose to  retaliate?  Did  they  propose  that  the  Canadian 
duty  should  l)e  increased  from  loc.  to  4()c.  ?  Instead 
of  that,  they  proposed  that  the  15c.  duty  should  be 
reduced  by  one  half.  That  was  how  honorable  gentle- 
men opposite  practi.^ed  retaliation,  while  they  de- 
cliircd  that  the  (iovernment  should  adopt  a  retalia- 
tory policy,  yet  in  practice,  instead  of  asking  that  the 
tariff  on  potroloum  sliould  be  increased  to  tliat  of  the 
United  Stales,  thoy  asked  that  it  should  be  decreased. 
If  the  protection  duty  of  2.")  j)or  cent,  on  petroleum  has 
destrovoil  that  industrv.  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
imposinir  a  tariff  on  trade  <>f  40,  50  or  100  per  cent.? 
The  effect  would  be  that  our  industries  would  be 
complct<^.'ly  annihilated.  Ho  could  not  understand 
the  conduct  of  honorable  frcntlemen  opposite  when 
they  believed  the  country  would  not  see  through 
sucii  pleiis.  lie  supposed  these  honorable  gentlemen 
would  some  day  return  to  ]»ower,  and  how  would  they 
allirm  the  policy  of  retaliation  ?  He  asked  them  to 
])oint  out  1m>\v  iIk'v  would  retaliate,  would  they  reta- 
liat«>  on  everythin^^  petroleum  included;  would  they 
exclude  that  jirticle  ?  It  was  quited  evident  that  the 
reta'ialory  p  )licy  was 
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SIMPLY  A  CRY, 

something  to  suit   their   purpose   fur  the  time,  but 

hen  they  come  hack  to   power  it   would    never  be 

lB.<^ard  uf  again.      That   retaliatory    [lulicy    reminded 

im  of  the  old   temple  of  Janus,   the   doors  of  which 

lereopen  during  war  but  closed   as   soon  as  war  was 

»ver.     If  hoii.  gt'iUlfinen  opi»osito  came  back  to  oflice, 

"t  he  doors  of  the  retaliatory    policy    would  be  closed, 

xiever  to  oj)en  more.     The  theory  of  retaliation,  called 

s»  political  policy,  was  a  theory  of  the  hon.   member 

for  Terrebonne  (.Mr.  Masson),  as   he  gave  it  the  other 

clay  in  his  speech. 

Mr.  Masson  said  it  was  not  his  policy,  he  gave  it 
as  the  policy  of  Sir  Alexander  (iult. 

Mr.  Laurier  said   the  hon.  member  had,  perhaps, 

SQoted  it  as  the  policy  of  Sir  Alexander  (lalt.     When 

^  tnan  threw  hiniself  into   the   absurd  there  was  no 

Jimit  for  it;  because,  at  the  same  time,  his  hon.  friend 

advocated  that  the  (Government  of  the  day  should  not 

^Uly  protect  the   labour  of  the   country,   but  should 

^Iso^ve   labour   to  the   labouring   class.     The  hon. 

^*X ember  for  Terrebonne,(Mr.  Masson),  had  enunciated 

^vhat  was   characterized   afterwards  by   the  hon.  the 

l^inister  of  the   Interior   an   communism,  a  doctrine, 

"^i^hich  was  found  in  the  works  of  Louis  IManc.Such  was 

<iontained  in  his  work,  published  in  1S48,  called  *'  The 

I^ights  of  LaV)Our.''     Napoleon  used  to  say  that  if  they 

Scratched  a  Russian  thev    were  sure  to  find  a  Tartar, 

^nd  if  they   scratched   a  Quebec  Conservative   they 

A'vonld  find  a  Radical  of  the  French  school.    Extremes 

always  met.     The  hon.   member  for  Ragot  had  used 

language  which,    for  subversive    doctrine,  was  (juite 

^qual  to  that  used  by  the  lnjn.  member  for  Terrel)onne. 

The   hon.   member    for    Hagot    (.Mr.    .Mous.soau)  had 

attacked  the  Bench  of  liis  country  and  had  si)okcn  of  it 

in  derisive  and  calumnious  terms    and  a]>plied  t«)  the 

Bench   a  term  not   found  in  the  French  laufruage  but 

bythe  PVench  prt,-*s  of  I/)w<t  Canada  anrl   applied   to 

thejudgee.Anv  nmn  v  Im  (lid  n<,t  renptct  the  Rench  of 
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bis  country,  and  who  attacked  it  in  such  language, 
could  not  be  proud  of  such  institution^  and  woitlu 
nevPT  deserve  the  name  of  patriot. 

The  hon.  member  for  Bagot  had  gone  still  farther 
and  in  tones  of  virtuous  indignation  had  even  accused 
the  Government  and  its  friends  with  fatteningon  the 
sweat  cf  the  people.  Fattening  on  the  sweat  uf  the  peo- 
ple :s  a  very  big  word  in  the  mouth  of  the  member  for 
hagot  !  The  expression  is  not  a  new*  one,  but  it  is 
something  unexpected  from  the  lips  of  the  hon. 
meml»er.  During  the  French  Revolution  in  the  days 
of  Vendemiaire, General  Buonaparte  had  been  charged 
by  the  Directory  with  the  dut  v  of  maintaining  order 
in  Paris.  He  was  traversing  the  theatre  of  the  recent 
insurrection. when,  from  a  threatening  group,  an  enor- 
mouslv  t-tout  fi.^hwoman  stepped  out,  and,  with  raised 
arm.  sliouted  :  "  There  is  one  of  those  who  are  fatten- 
ing on  the  sweat  of  the  people  !  "  The  general,  who, 
at  that  time  was  extremely  thin,  answered  her  :  ''  But, 
my  good  woman,  if  any  one  here  is  I'attening  on  the 
riweat  of  the  [)eople,  which  is  it — you  or  I  ?  "  The 
contrast  was  so  striking  that  tlie  crowd,  although  a 
hostile  one,  l>urst  out  into  prohjngo.l  laughter.  I  see 
no  other  answer  to  give  to  the  hon.  mcmlier,  whose 
amplitude  and  language  have  served  to  recall  this 
incident  to  mv  mind.  T  am  one  of  the  friends  of  the 
(u>vernment ;  1  am  therefore  one  of  those  assailed  by 
ln^?  virtuous  indignjition,  but  T  take  the  whole  worli 
to  witness,  if  any  one  here  is  fattening  on  the  sweat 
of  the  pcojde,  which  is  it — he  or  I? 

He  would  not  do  the  same  injustice  to  the  Conser- 
vative.^  as  tluv-  the  Liliernls.  had  to  suffer  everv  dav. 
He  would  nnt  say  they  were  Communists  but  Goneer- 
vativesof  Quebec  would  stoj>  short  of  nothing  to  obtain 
position.  Tiiey  would  tax  the  peo])le*s  bread,  they 
would  attac  k  the  Bencli.  and,  as  was  said  one  day  by 
the  hon.  mend  er  for  Wentworth  (Mr.  Rvmal),  the 
feroeity  c»f  a  shc-lxar  deprived  of  her  cul)8  was  no- 
thing compared  with  that  of  the  Tory  party  when 
deprived  of  the  spoils  of  office. 


FOLITICiL  LIBEMLISH 


DEFINITION  OF  THE  LIBERAL  IDEA 


LAURIER     AN     ADMIRER     AND     DISCIPLE     OF     THE 
ENGLISH    LIBERAL   SCHOOL 


ure  delivered  at  the   Academy  of  Music,   Quebec^ 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Club  Canadien^ 
en  the  2i)th  June,  1877. 

(TranrUtiOD.] 

^  President^ 

Ladies  and  GtiUkmcn, 

I  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  it  was  with  a 
ertain  feeling  of  pleasure  that  I  accepted  the  invita- 
ion  to  come  i)ef4)re  you  to  exphiin  wliat  are  the  doc- 
rincBof  the  Liheral  party  and  what  the  word  **  Libe- 
^^alism  "  means  as  regards  the  Liberals  of  the  province 
^)f  Quebec.  • 

I  say  that  it  was  not  without  a  certain  feeling  of 
"pleasure  that  I  accepted  ;  but  1  would  certainly  have 
refused  if  I  had  looked  oiilv  to  the  difliculties  of  the 
iaek.  However,  if  tlie  difliculties  of  that  task  are  nu- 
merous and  delicate,  on  the  other  hand  I  am  tjo  iniljued 
with  the  importance  for  tl  e  Liberal  party  of  clearly 
defining  its  position,  before  tlie  public  opinion  of  the 
province,  thattliis  consideration  was  to  my  mind  far 
above  all  the  otliers. 

In  fact,  I  do  not  tleceive  mysclt  witli  regard  to  the 
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bi8  country,  and  who  attacked  it  in  such  language, 
could  not  be  proud  of  such  institution?*  and  woitlu 
nevPT  deserve  the  name  of  patriot. 

The  hon.  member  for  Ragot  had  gone  still  farther 
atnd  in  tones  of  virtuous  indifinatiun  had  even  accused 
the  Government  and  its  friends  with  fattening? on  the 
sweat  cf  the  people.  Fattening  on  the  sweat  uf  the  peo- 
ple :s  a  very  l)ig  word  in  the  mouth  of  the  member  for 
Rajrot  !  The  exi)respic>n  is  not  a  new  one,  but  it  is 
something  unexj)ected  from  the  lips  of  the  hon. 
member.  During  the  Frencli  Revolution  in  the  days 
of  Vendemiaire,(ieneral  Buonaparte  had  been  charged 
by  the  Directory  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  order 
in  Paris.  He  was  traversing  tlie  theatre  of  the  recent 
insurrection, when,  from  a  threatening  group,  an  enor- 
mously htout  fish  woman  stepped  out,  and,  with  raised 
arm,  slumted  :  *'  There  is  one  of  those  who  are  fatten- 
ing on  tlie  sweat  of  the  people  !  "  The  general,,  who, 
at  that  time  was  extremely  thin,  answered  her  :  *•*  But, 
my  pood  woman,  if  any  one  liorc  is  fattening  on  the 
riweat  of  the  people,  which  is  it — you  or  T  ?  "  The 
contrast  was  so  striking  tliat  the  crowd,  although  a 
lio:?tile  one,  burst  out  into  prolonged  laughter,  f  gee 
no  other  answer  in  give  to  the  hon.  member,  whose 
ami)]itu(le  and  langunge  have  served  to  recall  this 
incident  to  my  mind.  T  nm  one  of  the  friends  of  the 
Government ;  I  am  therefore  one  of  those  assailed  by 
his  virtuous  indigni»tion,  but  I  take  the  whole  world 
to  witness,  if  any  one  here  is  fattening  on  the  sweat 
of  the  people,  which  is  it — be  or  I? 

He  would  not  dotbesame  iniu.stice  to  the  Gonser- 
vatives  as  thev.  the  Liberals,  had  to  suffer  everv  dav. 
He  would  not  say  they  were  Communists  l>ut  Conser- 
vative?: of  Qncbcn*  would  stop  short  ofn(Uhingto  obtain 
position.  Tliey  would  tax  the  pe(>i»le*s  bread,  they 
would  attack  the  r>cnch.  and.  as  was  said  one  day  by 
the  hon.  mender  for  A\'ciitwortb  (iMr.  Rymal),"the 
ferocity  of  a  she-lMjir  deprived  of  her  cui)S  was  no- 
thing compared  with  that  of  the  Tory  i)arty  when 
deprived  of  the  spoils  of  (jfTice. 


POLITICAL  LIEERALM 


DEFINITION  OF  THE  LIBERAL  IDEA 


MR.     JJkURIER     AN     ADMIRER     AND     DISCIPLE     OF     THE 

ENGLISH   LIHERAL   SCHOOL 


Lecture  delivered  at  the   Academy  of  Music,   Quebec, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Club  Canadien^ 
en  the  2*J//<  June,  1877. 

[TranfUtion.3 
Mr  President^ 

Ladies  and  Grnllemer), 

I  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  it  was  with  a 
certain  feeling  of  pleasure  that  I  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  comehefore  you  to  exphiin  what  are  the  doc- 
IrineBof  the  Liheral  party  ana  what  the  word  "  Libe- 
ralism "  means  as  regards  the  Liberals  of  the  province 
of  Quebec.  • 

I  say  that  it  was  not  without  a  certain  feeling  of 
pleasure  that  I  accepted  ;  but  1  would  certainly  have 
refused  if  I  had  looked  onlv  to  the  dilHculties  of  the 
task.  However,  if  the  diOiculties  <;f  that  task  are  nu- 
merous and  delicate,  on  the  other  hand  I  am  no  imbued 
with  the  imj)ortan(e  for  tl  e  Liberal  party  of  clearly 
defining  its  })osition,  liefore  the  public  ojMiiionof  the 
province,  that  this  consideration  was  to  my  mind  far 
above  all  the  others. 

In  fact,  I  do  not  deceive  niysoll"  with  regard  to  the 
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f)Ositioii  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  province  of  Qiie- 
)eo  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  immediately  saj-ing 
that  it  occupies  a  false  position  fron  the  standpoint  of 
public  opinion.  I  know  that,  in  the  eyes  of  a  large 
number  of  my  felh»w  countrymen,  the  Liberal  party 
is  a  party  composed  of  men  of  perverse  doctrines  and 
dangerous  tendencies,  pressing  knowiuicly  and  delib- 
erately towards  revolution.  I  know  that,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  portion  of  my  fellow  countrymen,  the  Liberal 
party  is  a  party  of  men  with  upright  intentions,  per- 
haps, but  victims  and  dupes  of  principles  which  are 
lei^diijgthem  unconsciously, but  fatally,  towards  revo- 
lution. In  fine,  I  know  that,  in  the  eyes  of  another, 
and  not  the  least  considerable  portion,  perhaps,  of  our 
people.  Liberalism  is  a  new  form  of  evil,  a  heresy 
carrying  with  it  its  own  condenmation. 

1  know  all  this  and  it  is  because  I  know  it,  that 
I  have  accepted  the  invitation  to  come  here.  I  have 
not  the  presumption  to  believe  that  anything  I  might 
say  here  to-night  will  have  the  effect  of  dissipating  any 
of  the  prejudices  existing  at  present  figainst  us;  my 
only  ambition  is  to  lead  the  way  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  be  followed  by  others  and  that  the  work  thus 
)>egun  will  be  fully  cariiedout;  my  pretensions  go  no 
farther  than  this. 

And  let  no  one  say  that  this  manifestation  is  use- 
less or  untimely. 

It  is  neither  useless  nor  untimely  to  combat  the 
prejudices  which  have  been  ]>y  raised  like  a  barrier 
everywhere  between  us  and  public  opinion  ;  it  is 
neither  useless  nor  untimelv  to  clearlv  define  our 
positiim  as  it  really  is. 

It  is  quite  true  that  we  have  been  already  lung 
enough  before  public  opinion  to  give  it  full  opportu- 
nity t<»  know  and  a]>preciate  us.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that, if  we  have  had  our  enemies  like  every  other 
political  party,  we  have  been  more  assailed  than  any- 
other  ])olitical  party.  Of  our  enemies,  the  one  have 
Bystematically  slandered  us:  th(^  others  have  in  good 
faith  calunjniated  us.     l^oth  have  represented   ua   as 
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professing  doctrines,  the  effect  of  whioli.  foreseen  and 
calculated  l)V  some  of  us,  not  foreseen  hv,  but  fatal 
for  the  others,  would  he  the  overthrow  of  our  society, 
the  revolution  with  all  its  liorrors.  Tt»  reply  to  these 
charges  and  to  defend  our  position  is  the  ohject  of  the 
demonstration  of  this  eveninjj;  organized  by  the  Club 
Caiarlfr  n. 

To  inv  mind,  the  most  eHica^iou-*,  the  »)nlv 
way,  in  fact,  to  defeat  these  cliar^e-?,  to  defend  our 
ideas  and  principles,  is  to  make  iheni  kuown.  Yes, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  exposure  alone  of  our  prin- 
ciples will  he  their  best  and  most  eh)quent  apology. 
And  when  we  shall  have  made  ourselvt*^  known  as 
weare,  when  we  shall  have  made  known  »»ur  principles 
as  they  are,  we  shall  have  gained.  T  believe,  a  double 
point.  The  first  will  l)e  to  rally  to  our  side  all  the 
friends  of  liberty,  all  those,  wlio,  before  1S:I7  or  after 
it,  labored  to  secure  for  u*»  responsible  government, 
government  of  the  people  by  the  peo])le,  and  who,  on 
the  establishment  of  that  form  of  government,  sepa- 
rated from  us  through  fear  that  we  were  in  reality 
what  we  were  repre:3ented  to  be,  and  that  the  reali- 
zation of  the  ideas  ascribed  to  us  would  lead  tt»  the 
destruction  of  the  government  whicli  they  had  had  so 
mu<'h  trouble  in  establishing.  The  second  j)oint  will 
be  to  force  our  real  enemierj,  all  who  at  Ijottom  are 
enemies  more  or  less  di.^gui.sed  of  liberty,  to  no  longt* 
appeal  against  us  to  ])rejudices  and  fear,  but  to  come 
forward  frankly  as  we  do  l)efore  the  people  with  their 
ideas  an<l  their  acts. 

And  when  the  tight  takes  j)lace  on  tlie  L^round  of 
pure  questi(»ns  of  ])rin('iple,  when  acts  are  judgt'd 
according  to  the  thoughts  l»y  which  they  arc  inspired, 
when  peojilo  will  be  no  longer  afraid  to  at^cept  the 
good  and  reject  the  bad  unclcr  the  impresi'ioii  tl.  \ 
in  accepting  the  one  and  rejecting  tlie  other,  strength 
will  be  only  given  to  a  party  of  perverse  doctrines  and 
dangerous  tendencies?,  it  niatter.^  little  to  me  on  whiili 
side  victory  will  then  jhtcIi.  When  I  state  that  it 
matters  little  to  ine  on  whicli  .-ide  victory  will  in-r.h, 
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I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  am  indifferent  to  the 
result  of  the  struggle.  I  mean  this  :  if  the  struggle 
turns  against  us,  the  opinion  expressed  will  be  the 
free  expression  of  the  people;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  a  day  will  come  when  our  ideas,  planted  in  the 
soil,  will  germinate  and  bear  fruit,  if  the  seed  is 
sound  and  just. 

Yes,  I  am  confident,  I  am  certain  that  if  our  ideas 
arejust,  as  I  believe  they  are,  if  they  are  an  emanation 
of  the  eternal  and  immutable  truth,  as  I  believe  they 
are,  they  will  not  peri'^h  ;  they  may  be  rejected, 
reviled,  perrfecuted,  ]>ut  a  day  will  come  when  they 
will  germinate,  spring  up  and  grow,  as  soon  as  the 
sun  sliall  have  done  its  work  and  prepared  the  ground. 

T  have  already  noted  some  of  the  charges  made 
against  us;  I  i^liall  return  to  the  subject,  a^  it  is  the 
most  important  point.  All  the  charges  made  against,  u? 
all  the  objections  to  our  doctrines,  may  be  crystallized 
into  the  followintr  })ro])()sitions  :  1^  Liberalism  is  a 
new  form  of  error,  a  heresv  alreadv  virtual Iv  C(m- 
demned  bv  the  headof  the  Church:  2^  A  Catholic 
cannot  be  a  I^iberal. 

This  is  what  our  adversaries  proclaim. 

Mr.  President,  all  who  honor  me  with  their 
attention  at  this  moment  will  do  me  the  justice  of 
recognizing  that  T  put  the  question  as  it  is  and  that 
I  exaggerate  nothing.  All  will  do  me  the  justice  of 
admitting  that  T  reproduce  faithfully  the  reproaches 
v/hich  are  dav  after  day  cast  up  to  us.  All  will 
acknowledge  that  it  is  well  and  truly  the  languacce 
of  the  Conservative  press. 

T  know  that  Catholic  Liberalism  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  liead  of  the  Church,  l^ut  I  will  be 
a-krd  ;  what  is  Catholic  Liberalism?  On  the  threshold 
of  this  question  I  stop.  This  (piestion  does  not  come 
within  the  purview  of  my  subject ;  moreover,  it  is  not 
nf  my  competence.  But  T  know  and  T  say  that  Catho- 
lic Liberalism  is  not  political  Liberalism.  If  it  were 
true  tiiat  the  ecclesiastical  censures  hurled  against 
Catholic    Liberalism   should  aho  apply   to   political 
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Liheralism  this  fact  would  constitute  for  us,  Freach 
V  origin  and  Catholics  hy  reli<:ion  a  state  of  things, 
the  consequences  of  which  wouhi  ho  as  strange  as  thev 
Houldbe  painful. 

In  fact,  we,  French  Canadians,   are   a  conquered 

face.     This  is  a  mehmclioly  truth  to  utter,  hut   it   is 

the  truth.     But,  if  we  are  a  c«>n qucred  race,    wo  have 

•ii'o  made  a  con  que -"t :  the  (!t>nquest  of  liherty.     We 

^'"<^  a  free  people :  we  area    minority,    i>ut    we   have 

f stained  all  our  rights  and  all  our   privilogos.     Now, 

}^'hat  is  the  cause  to   wliich   we  owe   this    liherty?  It 

i^  tho  constitution  which  was  contpior'^'rl  by  our  fore- 

'•'^ther?  and  which  wo  oni<»v  to  da  v.     Wo  have  a  con- 

Volition  which  bases  the  trovornniont  on  the  flutfragft 

^t  the  citizens   and  wliicli   was  grant(Ml  to  us    for  our 

*'^^\^  protection.     We  have  not   more   rights   or   more 

P*"i  vileges,  hut  we  have  as  numy  rights  and  as    many 

Pl'lvilegf^s  as  the  other  elements,    whicli  go   to    make 

^\*  Ihe  Canadian  family.  Hut  it  must  not  he  forgotten 

"M'^t  the  other  members  of  the   (Canadian    tamily    iire 

^V^'i^^ed  into  two  parties,  the  Liberal    paity    and   the 

V-otisHrvativo  party. 

.^        Xjw,  if  we,  who  are  Catholics,  are  not    to   have 


f*  *^  right  to  have  our  preferences,  if  we  are  not  to  have 

♦  V  ?  right  t<»  belong  to  the  Liberal  party,    one   of  two 
.  v^g3  must  happen,  eiiher   we  would    )>e  obliged  to 

*  ^-*^tain   completely    from    taking  any    share   in   the 
*^^nagement  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  and    then,  the 

^institution — that  constitution  which  was  granted  to 
i^'^  for  our  own  protection  — would  be  no  longer  in  our 
J^^nds  only  a  dead  letter:  or  we  would  bo  obliged  to 
<^^lvea  part  in  the  management  of  the   affairs   of  the 


.^ate  under  the  direction  and  to  the  ])roiit  of  the 
^ '*-»ri3ervative  party  aa  1  then,  our  action  being  no 
^^iiger  free,  the  constitution  would  again  bo  in  our 
^^mds  a  dead  letter  and  wo  would  in  addition  have 
^Me  ignomiuy  of  being  regarded  by  the  other  members 
^t^the  Canadian  family  compo-jing  the  Conservative 
Party  as  tools  and  slaves. 

Do  not  those  absurd  conso  juonr'cs,  the  strict  accu- 
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racy  of  uhicli  nobody  can  question,  conclusively 
show  how  false  is  the  assertion  that  a  Catholic  cannot 
belong  to  the  Liberal  party  ? 

.Since  Providence  has  united  together  on  this 
corner  of  earth  populations  of  different  origins  and 
creeds,  is  it  not  manifest  that  these  populations  must 
have  together  common  and  identical  interests  and 
that,  in  all  that  affects  these  interests,  each  one  is 
free  to  follow  either  the  Liberal  party  or  the  Conser- 
vative party,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  con  - 
science  ? 

For  my  part,  I  belong  to  the  Liberal  party.  If  it 
l)e  WTorg  to  be  a  Liberal,  1  accept  the  reproach  ;  if  it 
be  a  crime  to  be  Liberal,  tlien  I  am  guilty  of  it.  For 
my  part,  I  only  ask  one  thing — that  we  be  judged 
according  to  our  principles.  I  would  be  ashamed  of 
our  principles,  if  we  were  afraid  to  give  expression  to 
them  and  our  cause  would  not  be  worth  the  efforts 
for  its  triumjih,  if  the  best  way  to  secure  that  triumph 
was  to  conceal  its  nature.  The  Tiiberal  party  has 
])een  for  twenly^five  years  in  Oppohition  and  let  it 
reuiain  there  for  twenty -five  years  more,  if  the  people 
luis  not  yet  ])een  educated  uj)  to  accepting  its  ideas, 
but  let  it  march  ])roudly  with  its  banners  displa.yed, 
in  the  full  face  of  the  country  ! 

Before  all,  huwever,  it  is  important  to  come  to  an 
understanding  upon  the  meaning,  value  and  bearing 
of  the  word  ''  Liberal  "  and  thatnther  word  "  Conser- 
vative. " 

I  maintain  that  there  is  not  one  thing  less  under- 
stood inthiscountiv  by  its  assailants  than  Liberalism 
and  there  are  several  reasons  for  this. 

It  is  only  yesterday  that  we  were  initiated  into 
representative  institulions.  The  Engli-h  element 
understand  the  working  of  these  institution  in  some 
way  l)y  instinct,  as  well  as  by  long  experience.  On 
the  other  liand,  our  people  hardly  understand  them 
yet.  Education  is  only  beginning  to  s])read  among-t 
us  and,  in  the  ca?e  of  the  educated,  our  Frencli  educa- 
tion leads  us  naturally  to  study  the  history  of  modern 
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liberty^  not  in  the  classic  land  of  liberty,    not   in   the 

histcfci^y  of  old  England,  but  among  tlie  peoples  of  the 

contiiaent  of  Europe,  of  the  fame  origin   and    faith  as 

ourselves.     And  there,  unfortunately,    the  liistory   of 

libei-tv  has  been  written  in   letters   of  l^lood   on    the 

^^'^t:  harrowing  pages  which  the  annals  of  the  human 

^^^?*   perhapp,   contain.     In   all   classes    of  educated 

?oc\^ty  p^jiy  \y^  i^een  loval  souls,  who,    friLriitcncd    br 

ines^  mournful  pages,  regard  with  terror  the  f»pirit  of 

libox-ty,  imagining  that  it  must  })roducehere  the  same 

^^^  5Xaters  and  the  same  crimes   as  in   the   countries   I 

'^''^^^^ just  referred  to.  In  the  eyes  of  such  well  meaning 

l>et.>  j,|g  tlie  very  word  **  [liberalism  •'  is  fraught  with 

^*^t.ional  calamity. 

Without    blaming    altogether    these    fears,    but 

J^^^iiout  allowing  ourselves  to  be  frightened  by  them, 

^^     'US  go  back  to  the  fountain  head  itself  and  calmly 

??^5^mine  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  those   two    words  : 

'  ^^rai  Conaervative !   What  idea  is  hidden  under  this 

^ '^ I'd  A/6^rfl/ that  it  should    have   called    down    u])on 

.1^    80  many  anathemas  !  What  idea  is   hidden    under 

^^   word   Consrrvalive   that   it   should   )»e   mode-stly 

?X^ plied  to   everything  that  is  good  ?  Is   the   one,   as 

^     pretended  and,    in    fact,    asserted    every    day,    the 

-H:prfssion  of  a  new  form  of  error  ?  Is  the  other,  as  it 

^ems  to  })e  constantly  insinuated,    the   <lefinition    of 

^*  jod  under  all  its  aspects  ?  ])oe.«  the  nne  mean  revolt, 

^tjarchy,    disorder,  and  is  the  other   the   only    stable 

l^Tinciple    of   society  ?  These    are    questions    which 

J>eople  are  putting  to  themselves  daily  in  our  country. 

T^hese    subtle    distinctions,     which     are     constantly 

^ppearin;^   in    our   pre^^s,    are  nevertheless    not    new. 

Thev  are  onlv  the  reT)etition  of  the   fuvies  of  certain 

Frejich   writer?^,    whose   horizon  is    bnundod    by    the 

tiarrow  limits  of  their  sanctums  and  wIkj,  only  looking 

to  the  past,  bitterly  critici/.e  everytbinjr    rxislino:   in 

the  jiresent  for  the  simple  rf^i^^on   thnt    nothin^r    now 

existing  resembles  anything  that  existed  t'ormeiy. 

These  writers  proclnini  that  the  Libwriil  idea   i.^  a 
new  idea,  but  they  are  mistaken.     The     hiheral    id<'a 
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18  no  more  a  new  idea  thau  is  the  contrary  idea.  It  is 
as  old  as  the  world  and  is  found  written  on  every 
page  of  the  world  s  history,  but  it  is  only  in  our  days 
that  we  have  come  to  know  its  force  and  its  law  and 
to  understand  liow  to  utilize  it.  Steam  existed  before 
Fulton,  but  it  ha**  only  been  since  Fulton  that  we 
have  learned  all  the  extent  of  its  power  and  how  to 
make  it  produce  its  marvellous  effects.  The  combi- 
nation of  the  lube  and  pivSton  is  the  instrument  by 
which  we  utilize  steam  and  the  system  of  represen- 
tative governments  is  the  instrument  which  has 
revealed  to  the  world  the  two  principles,  Liberal  and 
Conservative,  and  by  which  we  get  from  that  form  of 
government  all  its  effects. 

Upon  any  hubjecl  whatever,  within  the  range  of 
human  things,  tlie  truth  does  not  manifest  itself 
etiually  to  all  intellects.  There  are  some  whose  gaze 
pierces  further  iuto  the  unknown,  but  takes  in  less  at 
a  time:  there  are  others  whose  gaze,  even  if  it  be  less 
penetrating,  perceives  more  clearly  within  the  sphere 
which  it  embraces.  This  primordial  distinction  at 
once  explains  to  a  certain  extent  the  Liberal  idea  and 
the  Conservative  idea.  For  this  sole  reason,  the  same 
object  will  not  be  seen  under  the  same  aspect  by  diffe- 
rent (»ves  ;  for  tiiis  sole  reason,  the  one  will  take  a 
route  which  the  otbers  will  avoid,  although  both 
prop()se  to  arrive  at  the  same  end.  Hut  there  is  a 
conclusive  reason  which  clearly  explains  the  nature 
and  the  why  and  the  wberefore  of  the  two  different 
ideas.  Macaulay,  in  his  history  of  Kng!and,8ets  forth 
this  reasim  with  admirable  clearness.  Spe.aking  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Houses  for  the  second  session  of  the 
Long  Parliament  (1),  the  great  historian  si\y^: 

From  tliJit  <l;iy  datf»s  the  corporiite  e.xistenco  of  tho  two 
great  partio-^  which  liavo  ever  since  alternately  governed  the 
counirv.  In  one  ^^ense.  in'leed,  tlie  distinotion  which  then 
became  obvioii<  Imd  iihvavs  existed  and  alwavs  mu?t  exist ; 
for  it  has  its  origin  in  <livei*siti?s  of  temper,  ot  understanding, 


{.I)     Jlisti'rf/  of  Eafilaml,  Macauluy,  vol.  1. 
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ti\d  of  interest,  wliich  are  fnund  in  all  socio  i«»s  ivvl  wliich  will 

be  found  until  the  human  mind  ceases  t.o  ht^  drawn  in  oj>poHit« 

dirKtiona  by  the  charm  of  habit  an<l  bv  the  cliarm  of  novelty. 

^ot  only  in  politics,  but   in   literature,   in  art.   in  science,   in 

surgery  and  mechanics,  in   navigation   and   a/riculture,    nay, 

even  in  mathematics,  ue   find   this   distinction.     Everywhere 

lliere  is  a  class  of  men  who  cling  with  fondness  to  whatever  is 

Mcicnt  and   who,   even    when  convince*  1    by    ov*.»ri>owering 

reasons  that  innovation  would  b**  bom^ficial,  iroiisent  to  it  with 

^''^wiy  misgivings  and  forebodings.     Wc  Hud   also   everywhere 

anotlierclassof  men  sanguine  in  hop''.   l»oM   in    >p.'culation, 

•'Ways  pre«smg  f'>rward,  quick  to  di-.ccrn  th**    iinpcrfe»!tion  of 

'whatever  exists,  dis}»osed   to  thitik  lightly   of  tin*   risk*    and 

inconveniences  which  ait^nd  iuiprovfui  'Uts  and    dispose'l    to 

^^^  even'  change  cre  lit  for  being  an  improvement. 

The  former  iirr^  the  Conservative.^  ;  the  hitter  are 
^^Jt  Liberal.'^.  Here  yoii  have  the  re:il  meaning,  the 
true  explanation,  of  the  liihenil  princii)le.  They  are 
^^'»  attributes  of  our  nature.  As  .Macaulay  admirably 
^^Pres.ses  it,  they  are  to  be  found  t' very  where  :  in  the 
^^^^-i  in  the  scienced  and  in  all  tlip  brandies  open  to 
'^^''•ian  speculatioQ  :  but  it  is  in  p<diti(:s  tiiat  tbav  are 
^^'^t  apparent. 

Con.^equently,  those  who  condemn  I^iberali.sm  as 
^^>^w  idea  have  not  reflected  uj>on  what  i-^  transpiring 
^very  day  under  their  eye.s.  Tln»sc  who  cnudemn 
j^iheralisni  as  an  error  have  imt  retlected  tliat,  in  ro 
"^itig,  they  condemn  an  attribute  of  human  nature. 

Now,  it  should  not  be  overlo(»ke<l  that  our  form  of 

government  is  a  repre.sentative  monarchy.  This  is  the 

ins^trument  which  throws  intn  relief  and  brings  into 

'^^tion  the  two  princij)le''.    Lii)eral   and    Conservative. 

^*  ^,  LiberaJH,  are  often  accused  nf  being  Republicans. 

\  ^loiiutnote  this  reproach  for  the    purpose  of  taking 

^^  up,  tor  it  is  not  worth  taking    up.     1  mer«*]y    slate 

"^iUihe  I'orm  matters  little;  whether  it  i)e  monarcin- 

cal  nr  republican,  Mie   moment  the    people   exercise 

the  liglit  to  vot  -,  the  momciit  tb<'y  haven  responsible 

^^'Vernment,  tliey  iiave  the    lull    m«'asur<*  ot    liberty. 

^^^11,  libertv  would  soini  i>c  no  inor»?   than   an   eiin>tv 
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name,  if  it  left  without  control  those  who  have  the 
direction  of  power.  A  man,  whose  astonishing  saga- 
city has  formuhited  the  axioms  of  governmental 
science  with  undeviating  accuracy,  Junius,  has  said: 
*'  Eternal  vigihmco  is  the  price  of  liberty.-'  Yes,  if  a 
people  want  to  remain  free,  they  must  like  Argus  have 
a  hundred  eyes  and  be  always  on  the  alert.  If  they 
slumber,  or  relax,  each  moment  of  indolence  loses 
them  a  particle  of  their  rights.  Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  wliich  they  liave  to  pay  for  the  priceless 
boon  of  liberty.  Now,  the  form  of  a  representative 
monarchy  lends  itself  marvellously — much  more, 
perhaps  than  tlie  republican  form— to  the  exercise  of 
this  necessary  vigihancc.  On  the  one  hand,  you  have 
those  who  govern  and,  on  the  other,  those  who  watch. 
On  the  01) e  hand,  you  have  those  who  are  in  power 
and  have  an  interest  in  remaining  there,  and,  on  the 
other,  tliose  who  liave  an  interest  in  getting  there. 
What  is  the  bond  of  cohesion  to  unite  each  individual 
of  the  different  groups?  Wliati^the  principle,  the 
sentiment, U)  range  these  diverse  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation either  among  those  who  govern  or  those  who 
watch?  It  is  the  Liberal  principle  or  the  Conserva- 
tive princi[»b'.  You  will  see  together  those  who  are 
attracted  by  the  charm  of  novelty  and  vou  will  see 
together  tiioso  who  are  attracted  by  t)ie  charm  of 
habit.  You  will  see  tngether  those  who  are  attached 
to  all  that  is  ancient  and  you  will  see  together  those 
who   are  always   diRj)osed   to   rcfornj. 

Now.T  ask  :  between  these  two  ideas  which  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  parties,  can  there  be  a  moral  diffe- 
rence? Is  the  one  radically  good  and  the  i.^ther  radi- 
cally bad?  fs  it  not  evident  that  both  are  what  are 
termed  in  moral  i)hilosophy  mfhl/'^'reuls^  that  is  tosay, 
that  ])«»th  are  fiuscei)tible  of  being  ai)preciated,  pon- 
dered and  chosen  ?  Would  it  not  i|  be  as  unfair  as 
it  would  be  al)surd  to  condemn  or  to  ap|)rove  either 
the  one  or  tbe  otJier  a-  absolutely  bad  or  good  ? 

Both  are  tusce))tible  (jf  mucii  good,  as  they  are 
also  of  much  evil.  The  Conservative,  who  defends  his 
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country's  old  institute »np  may  do  miioli  ^^xxl,  us  he 
also  may  <lo  much  evil,  if  he  he  obstinate  in  maintain- 
y^R  a]>uses,  which  have  become  intolerable.  The 
•'-•^l»c*raK  who  contends  againsst  the^-^e  abuses  and  who, 
J^fter  long  efforts,  succeeds  in  extirpating  them,  may 
^^  a  public  benefactor,  just  ns  the  Liberal  who  lays  a 
'"'^h  hand  ou  hallowed  institutions  may  be  a  scourge 
?^^t  onlv  for  his  own   countrv,    but  for   humnnitv   at 

Certainly.  T  ani  far  from  blaming  my  ndversaries 
^^^  their  convi(tion»».  but  for  my  part,  a.**  T  have  al- 
J"^^ civ  said,  I  am  a  Liberal.  T  am  one  of  those  who 
w  ^^  that  everywhere,  in  human  things,  there  are 
^*^Vi9e!?  to  be  reformed,  new  horizon.-^  to  be  opened  up, 
**^d  new  forces  to  be  develoj)ed. 

Morever.  Liberalism  seem?  to  me  in   all   respects 
y^perior  to  the  other  principle.     The  principle  of   Li- 
5^^>"ali8m  is  inherent  to  the  very  essence  of  our  nature, 
^5*  that  desire  of  ha))pines8   with    which    we   iire  all 
^^>rninto  the  world,  which  pursues  us  throughout  life 
^^d  which  is  never  completely  gratified  4>n   this   side 
'^t'the  grave.     Our  souls  are  immortal,  but  our  means 
^I'e  limited.  We  constantly  gravitate  towards  an  ideal 
"^"hich  we  never  attain     We  dream  (»f  good,  but   we 
^ever  realize  the  be.st.     We  only  reach   the   g(»al  we 
tave  proposed  to  ourselves,  to  discover  new   horizons 
^>pening  up,  which  we  had  not  before  even  suspected. 
We  rush  on  towards   them  and   those   horizons,    ex- 
plored in  their  turn,  reveal  to  us  others  which  lead  us 
on  ever  further  and  further. 

And  thus  it  will  be  as  long  as  man  is  what  he  is, 
as  long  as  the  immortal  s<»ul  inhabits  a  mortal  body; 
hia desires  will  l)e  always  vast<^r  than  liis  means  and 
his  actions  will  n^V(?r  rise  to  the  height  of  his  <*oncc])- 
tions.  He  is  the  real  Sy.-iphus  of  the  fabb*:  his  work 
always  finished  has  always  t(^  be  begun  over  again. 

This  condition  of  our  nature  is  iireci-^ely  what 
makes  the  greatness  of  man.  for  it  condemns  him 
irrevocablv  to  movement,  to  T»rn'rre::s  :  our  means  are 
limited,  but  our  nature  is  i)erferti))le  and  we  have  tlie 
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iufinite  fur  our  arena.  Thus,  there  is  always  room  U 
improvement  of  our  condition,  for  the  perfecting  (; 
3ur  nature,  and  for  the  attainment  by  a  larger  nun 
ber  of  an  easier  life.  Here  again  is  what,  in  my  ejb 
constitutes  the  superiority  of  Liberalism. 

In  addition,  experience  has  established  tha 
insensibly,  imperceptibly,  abuses  will  creep  into  th 
body  social  and  end  by  seriously  obstructing  i 
upward  march,  if  not  endangering  its  existence. 

Experience  has  further  established  that  institi 
tions  which,  at  the  outset,  were  useful  because  the 
were  adapted  to  the  state  of  society  at  the  time  < 
their  introduction,  often  end  by  becoming  intolerabl 
abuses  owing  to  the  simple  fact  that  everythir 
around  them  has  changed.  Such  was  the  case  in  Oi 
own  midst  with  the  seigniorial  tenure.  It  is  unquei 
tionablcthat,in  the  infancy  of  the  colony,  thatsystei 
greatly  facilitated  the  settlement  of  the  soil.  But,  i 
1850,  everything  had  clianged  so  much  amongst  i 
that  the  system  would  have  eventuated  in  deplorab! 
complications,  if  our  Legislature,  upon  the  initiati\ 
of  the  Liberals,  had  not  had  the  wisdom  to  abolish  i 

As  a  conse(iueace  of  the  law  which  T  have  ind 
cated  as  tlie  determining  cause  of  the  Liberal  an 
Conservative  ideas,  there  will  be  always  men  fount 
who  will  attach  themselves  with  love  to  these  abuse 
defend  them  to  the  bitter  end,  and  view  with  di 
may  any  attempt  to  suppress  them.  Woe  to  sue 
men,  if  they  do  not  know  how  to  yield  and  ado] 
proposed  reforms  !  They  will  draw  down  upon  the 
country  disturbances  all  the  more  terrible  that  ju8ti< 
shall  have  been  long  refused.  History,  alas  !  super 
bundantly  shows  that  very  few  of  those  who  govei 
have  been  able  to  understand  these  aspirations  < 
humanity  and  satisfy  them.  Indeed,  more  revoli 
tions  have  been  caused  by  Conservative  obstinacy  th« 
by  Liberal  exaggeration. 

The  supreme  art  of  government  consists  in  gui< 
ing,  dircctinir  and  controllintr  these  aspirations  of  hi 
man   nature.     Tiie   Kagli.?li  are,    in   a   high    degre 
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y\uatei8  ol* this  art.     Look  at   the  work  of  tlie   great 

Li1>cral  party  nf  England  !     How  many    reforms  has 

^^r\ot  brought   ahout.    how    many  almse?   corrected, 

^'^tliout  shock,  disturbance  and  violence  I  Vndcrstand- 

^^jr    tlie   as])iraliuns  of  the  oppressed    and   the  new 

^^'^ntf  created  bv  new  situations,  it   has   carried  out, 

^riderthe  sanction  of  the  hiw  and  without  other   aid 

^an  the  law   a  Feries  of  reforms  wliich  has  mode   the 

K^glish  people  the  freest  ])eople  and  the  most    pros- 

Perora  and  happy  of  p]urope. 

On  the  other  hand,  look  at  the  continental  gov- 
^''iiments !  The  most  of  them  have  never  been  al)le 
t-o  grasp  these  aspirations  of  their  peoples.  No  sooner 
^o  the  sufferers  raise  their  heads  to  catch  a  few  breaths 
^t"  air  and  of  freedom,  than  they  are  brutally  crushed 
"ack  again  into  a  circle  which  is  ever  growing  more 
^nd  more  hermeticallv  restricted. 

But  the   day     comes    when    fhe    obstacles    are 
^liivered  U*  pieces,    when  tliese   peoples   break    forth 
^rom  there  paralyzing  restraints,   and,    then,    in   the 
holy  name  of  liberty,  the   most    frightful  crimes   are 
^Dmmitted.       Is  there  reason  to  be  surprised  at  this  ? 
Are  we  astonished  wlien  the  storm  clouds,  roll- 
ing over  our  heads,  burst  fortli  in  hail  and  lightning? 
-Are  we  surprised  at  the  explosion  of  the  steam-boiler, 
\vhen  the  engiiicer  neglects   to   (►pen  the  sj.fety  valve 
^nd  relieve  it   of  its   suj  crabundant   pressure?  No, 
liecause  we  see  in  these  events  the  working  of  an  ine- 
"vitable  law  which  is  alwuvs   attended    willi  the  same 
effects, as  well  in  the  moral  as  in  the  j>hycical  system. 
^Vherever  there  is   compression,   there  will  be  explo- 
sion, violence  and  ruin.     T  do  not  say  this  to  excuse 
revolutions,   as    T    h:ite     rPvoluti<»ns    and    detest    all 
attempts  to  win  the  triumph  of  opinions  by  violence. 
But  I  am  les«<  inclined  to  cast   the    r<  S[M>ii.-i))ility   on 
thuse  who   make   them   than    on   the  se  who  iivovoke 
them  by  their  blind  <»bstiiiacy.    I  say  tlii^  to  illustrate 
the  superi(>rity  of  liiberali^m,  wbi«"h  un-bTstanil^  the 
aspirations  of  huniaii    nature,   and.  ii  fete.i  1  of  doing 
violence  to  tlien:.  .--ccks  to  direct  tlicui. 
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(an  it  l)t'  ljelii.n'ed,  for  instance,  that — if  Enj^land 
lial  per-?is?ted  in  refa-sin;^  emancipation  to  the  Catho- 
lics :  ir  it  had  ])er3iste(l    hi   refusing  the   fullness   of 
their  civil  and  political   rii^lits  to   the   Oatholics,   th 
Je\V8   and  the  other   Prote-Jtant    denominations    not 
forming  p-irt   of  the  established   church ;  if  it   had^ 
persi:ited  in  keeping  the  suffrage  limited   to   a   f^malL 
number ;  if  it  had  per.'jisted  in  refusing  free  trade   ii»^ 
brea(Ntutrs :  if  it  had  persisted  in  refusing   the  right 
of  suffrage  to  the  working  classe.'^ — a  day   would   not 
have  come  when  the  people  would  have  risen  io  arms 
to  do  themselves  the  justice  that   would   have   been 
<»b^tinatcly  denied  to  them?  Do  you  think  that  riot 
would  not  liave  raised   its   hideous   head   under   thb 
windows  of  Westminister  and  that  the  blood    of  civil 
war  would  not  have  reddened  the  streets  of  Londou, 
as  it  has  so  often  reddened  the  streets  of  Paris  ?  Human 
nature  is  the  same  all   over,  and  there,  as   elsewhere, 
compressi<m  would  have  produced  ex])losion,  violence 
and  ruin.     These  terrible  calamities,     however,    were 
obviated  by  the  initiativeof  the  Liberals  who,  under- 
standing the  evil,  proposed  and  applie<l   the  remedy. 

What  is  grander  than  the  history  of  the  great 
English  Liberal  party  during  the  present  century  ? 
On  its  threshold,  looms  U])  the  figure  of  Fox,  the  wise, 
the  generous  Fox,  defending  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed,  wherever  there  were  oppressed  to  be 
defended.  A  little  later,  comes  O'Coanell,  claiming 
and  obtaining  for  his  co-religionists  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  EngH^li  subjects.  He  is  helped  in  this 
w«)rk  by  all  the  Liberals  of  tiie  tlirc*'  kingdonis,CTrey, 
Brougham,  Russell,  Jeffrey  and  a  host  of  others. 
Then  come,  one  after  the  other,  tlie  abolition  of  the 
ruling  oligarchy,  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  the 
extensii)n  of  the  suffrage  to  tlie  working  classes,  and, 
la^^tly,  to  crown  the  wliole,  the  disestablislimentof  the 
church  of  England  as  the  ^?tate  religion  in  Ireland. 
And  note  well :  the  Liberals,  who  carried  out  these 
Fuccessive  reforms,  were  not  recruited  from  the  middle 
clasj-es  onlv,  Init  some  of  their  most  eminent  leaderi 
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^'^re  uecruited  from  the  peerage  of  Kn gland.  I  know 
of  no  spectacle  that  refiectft  greater  honor  on  liunian- 
^ity  than  the  spectacle  of  these  j)eer8  of  England, 
these  rich  and  powerful  noliles,  stuhh(»rnly  fighting 
to  eradicate  a  host  of  venerahle  ahuses  and  sacrificing 
tiieir  privileges  with  calm  enthusiasm  to  make  life 
easier  and  happier  for  a  larger  numher  of  iheir  fellow 
"^ings.  While  on  this  head, permit  me  to  viic  a  lett(?r  of 
Macaulay's  written  to  one  of  his  friends  on  the  next 
day  after  the  vote  on  the  famous  Reform  hill,  which 
put  an  end  lo  the  system  of  rolleihboroiifihsli'jAleTe  it 
^3-  1  ask  pirduii  fur  making  this  quotation,  as  it  is 
Somewhat  long  : 

Such  a  scene  as  the  «nvision  of  last  Tups<ljiy  I  nover   »aw, 

?'^'-l  never  expect  to  see  again.    IT  I  shouM  live  Hfiy  years,  the 

impression  of  it  will  be  as   iresh  an<l   hharp  in  my    mind   as  if 

1^  ^1^  just  taken  place.     It  was  like  Heeing  (.  a»sar  stabhed   in 

^"^  Senate-house,  or  >tieing  <Jliver  taking  the  mace  from   tlie 

IL^^lej  a  aight  to  be  seen  only  once,  and  never  to  be  forgotten. 

^^^^^  crowd  overflowed  the    House  in   every   pait.     Wben   the 

J^^^ngers  were  cleared  out,  and  the  <ioora  locked,  wt»    had   six 

"^Hfired  and  eight  members  present — more  by  tifty-live    than 

^^^I'were  on  a  division  before.     'Hie  ayes  and  nors  were  like 

^J^'o  volleys  of  cannon  from  ojjposite  sides  of  a  Held  of  battle. 

*^hea  the  Opposition  went  out  into  the   lobby,   an   opeiation 

^hich  took  up  twenty  minutes  or  more,  we  spread   ourselves 

*^^er  the  benches  on  l>oth  si<les  of  the  House  ;  for  there   were 

^4ny  of  us  who  had  not   been  able  to  Hn<l  a   seat   <juring   the 

evening.     When  the  doors  were  shut  we   began    to   speculate 

^n  our  numbers.     Everybo<ly    was   desponcling.     *'  We   have 

lost  it.     We  are  only  two  hundred  and  eighty  at   most.     I   do 

Dot  think  we  are    two   hundred  and    fifty.      Thoy    are   three 

hundre<I.     Alderman  Tliompson  has  counted  them.     He  says 

they  are  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  ''  This  was  the  talk  on 

our  benches.  The  House,  when  only  the  ayes  W(;re  in  it,  !ooke<l 

tome  a  very  fair  House — much  fuller  than  it  generally  is  even 

on  <iebittes  of  considerable  interest.     1  had  no  hop(;,  however, 

of  three  hundred.     As  the  tellers  pass^ed  along  our  lowest  row 

on  the  left-liand   side    the   ijiterest   was    in>uppor  table — two 

hundred  and    ninety-one — tv.o   Innulred   and  ninety  two — we 

were  all  standing  up  and  stretching  forward,  t«*lling   with    the 

tellers.     At  three   hundred  there   was  a   .short  cry   ol  joy — at 


^ 


[1]     The  I.iff  nnd  Leitt ,  m  of  Lord  MurauUii/,  \>y  Tn-vrlyan. 
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three  himdre<l  and  two  another— suppressed,  kowever,  in  a 
ijjoment,!  for  we  did  not  yet  know  what  the  hostile  force  might 
be.  We  knew,  however,  that  we  could  not  be  severely  beaten. 
'ITie  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  in  they  came.  Each  of  them, 
as  he  entered,  brought  some  different  report  of  their  numbers. 
It  must  have  been  impossible,  as  yon  may  conceive,  in  the 
lobby,  crowded  us  thoy  were,  to  foim  any  exact  estimate.  Fiti^t 
we  heard  that  they  were  thiee  hundred  an<l  three;  then  that 
number  rose  to  three  hundred  and  ten  ;  then  went  down  to 
three  bundled  and  seven.  We  were  all  breathless  with  anxiety, 
when  Charles  Wood,  who  stood  near  the  door,  jumped  up  on 
a  bench  and  cried  out,  '*  They  are  only  three  hundred  and  one. " 
We  net  up  a  shout  that  you  might  have  heard  to  Charing  Crou, 
waving  our  hats,  btamping  against  the  floor,  and  clapping  our 
bunds.  The  tellei-s  scarcely  got  thi'ough  the  crowd  :  for  the 
House  was  thronged  up  to  the  table,  and  all  the  floor  was 
fluctuating  uith  heads  like  the  pit  of  a  theatre.  But  you 
might  have  heard  a  pin  ilropas  Duncannon  read  the  numbeis. 
Then  again  the  shouts  broke  out,  and  many  of  us  shed  tears. 
I  could  scarcely  refrain.  AujI  the  jaw  of  Peel  fell;  and  the 
face  of  Twiss  was  as  the  face  of  a  damne<l  soul ;  and  f ferries 
looked  hke  Judas  taking  his  neck-tie  ofi'lbr  the  last  operation. 
Wo  shwk  hands,  and  clapped  each  other  on  the  back,  and 
went  out  laughing,  crying,  and  huzzaing  into  the  lobby.  And 
no  sooner  were  the  out(*r  doors  opened  than  another  shout 
answered  that  within  the  House.  All  the  pas>ages  and  the 
stairs  into  the  waiting-rr>oms  were  thronged  by  people  who  had 
waited  till  four  in  the  morning  to  know  the  lt>sue.  We  passed 
through  a  narrow  lane  between  two  thick  masses  of  them  ; 
and  all  the  way  down  they  were  shouting  and  waving  their 
hats,  till  we  got  into  the  o])en  air.  1  called  a  cabriolet,  and 
the  iiist  thing  the  driver  asked  was,  "  Is  the  bill  carried  ?  " 
"  Yes,  by  one.  "  **  Thank  God  for  it,  sir  !  "  And  Macaulay  con- 
cludes with  a  sentenc**  strongly  indicative  of  the  Liberal :  **  And 
so  en«le<l  a  scene  which  will  |)rohably  never  be  etjualed  till 
tho  reformed  i'arliament  wants  reforming.  *' 

The  man,  who  wr(>te  in  1he?e  clieery  ternip, 
liad  just  rome  from  Vi»tin^  Xha  abolition  of  tliepystem 
by  virtue  of  which  he  held  his  own  seat.  Mncaulay 
owed  his  seat  to  the  jrenerosity  of  an  Kngliph  peer, 
Lord  Lanj-dow  ne.  who  had  him  returned  for  the  roUtn 
hurnuf/h  of  Calne.  T  know  of  few  pages  that  do  mure 
honor   to  liunianity  then  this   simple  leiter   which 
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shows  US  these  English  nature?,  calm  hut  steadfast 
^^  the  fight  and  <mly  kindling  into  emotion  when  the 
J'attlehas  been  won,  because  an  act  of  jr.stice  has 
heen  accomplished  and  an  abuse  uprooted  from  the 
soil  of  old  England. 

ilembers  of  tlie  Hub  f\nwtllcn.    Liberals   of  the 

I^^^vince  of  Quebec,  there  are  our  models  !  there  are 

^^^i*  principles !  there  is  yur  jmrty  ! 

^         It  is  true  that  there  is  in  Europe,    in    France,    in 

^^'^ly  and  in    (Jermany,   a  class  of  men,    who   give 

^hexJigelves  the  title  of  Liberals,  but  who  have  nothing 

V*  t-lie  Liberal  about  them  but  the  name  and  who  are 

.  *^^  most  dangerous  of  men.     These  are  not  Liberals  ; 

'^^v  are  revolutionaries  :  in  tlieir  ])rinciple8  they  are 

\^   Extravagant  that  they  aim  at  notliing  less  than  the 

^^struction  of  modern  Society.     With  these   men,   we 

^^Ve  nothing  in  conmion  ;  but  it  is  the  tactic   of  our 

^^Veraaries  to  always   assimilate  us   to   them.     Such 

^^Cusations    are  beneath   our  notice    ainl  the    only 

^^8wer  we  can  with  dignity  give  them  is  to  proclaim 

^^r  real  principles  and  to  po  conduct   ourselves  that 

^^r  acts  will  conform  with  our  principles. 

Now.  at  this  stage  of  my  discourse,  I  shall  review 
^he  historv  of  the  Liberal  partv  of  this  countrv.  I 
^m  one  of  those  who  do  not  fear  to  scrutinize  the 
historv  of  mv  i»artv.  I  am  «m«  of  those  who  think 
there  is  more  to  be  gained  by  frankly  stating  the 
truth  than  by  trying  to  deceive  ourselves  and  others. 
Let  us  have  the  courage  to  tell  the  truth  !  If  x>ur  party 
has  committed  mistakes,  our  denials  will  not  change 
matters  ;  moreover,  if  our  party  has  committed  faults, 
we  shall  always  find  in  the  other  party  enough  of 
faults  to  balance  ours,  and,  even  if  the  other  party 
were  immaculate,  our  principb^s  would  not.  for  that 
reason,  be  either  better  or  worse.  Let  us  have  the 
courage  to  tell  the  truth  mul  let  it  prevent  us  from 
falling  into  the  same  I'aulls  in  the  future  I 

I>own  lo  184S,  all  the  Frt'iich  Canadians  were 
of  but  one  paity.  the  Libfrnl  ]'arty.  Tin*  Conser- 
vative or  rather  the  Tory  paity,  as  il  was  cuIUmI,  only 
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reprepented  a  feeble  minority.  But,  from  1S48,  date 
tlie  tirdt  trucos  of  the  iwo  parties,  which  have  since 
disputed  power.  Mr.  Lafontaine  had  accepted  the 
regime  established  in  1841.  When  Mr.  Papineau 
returned  from  exile,  he  assailed  the  new  order  uf 
things  with  his  great  eloquence  and  all  liis  elevation 
of  mind.  I  sliall  not  here  undertake  to  enter  into  a 
criticism  of  the  respective  policies  of  these  two  great 
men.  Hoth  loved  their  countrv  ardently,  passiona- 
tely ;  both  had  devoted  to  it  their  lives ;  ])oth,  in 
different  ways,  liad  no  other  ambition  than  to  serve  it ; 
and  botli  were  pure  and  disinterest od.  Let  us  be 
content  with  these  souvenirs,  without  seeking  which 
of  the  two  was  right  and  which  wrong  ! 

There  was  at  this  time  a  generation  of  young  men 
of  great  talent  and  still  greater  impetuosity  of  cha- 
racter. Disappointed  at  having  come  on  the  scene 
too  late  to  stake  their  heads  during  the  events  of  1837, 
they  threw  themselves  with  blind  alacrity  into  the 
political  movement  of  the  day.  They  were  among 
the  foremost  of  Mr.  Lafontaine's  partisans  in  his  glo- 
rious struggle  against  Lord  Met  calf.  They  afterwards 
abandoned  him  for  the  more  advan(  ed  poliry  of  Mr. 
Papineau,  and,  though  taking  their  places  among  his 
following,  as  was  natural,  they  soon  went  beyond 
him. 

Emboldened  by  their  success  and  carried  away 
by  their  enthusiasm,  they  one  day  founded  L^Avcnir 
in  which  they  j)osed  as  reformers  and  regenerators  of 
their  country.  Not  satisfied  with  attacking  the  poli- 
tical situation,  they  boldly  attacked  the  social  situa- 
tion. They  issued  a  programme  containing  not  less 
than  twenty-one  articles  commencing  with  the  election 
of  justices  of  the  j^eace  and  ending  with  annexation 
to  the  United-States,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  j)ractically 
amounting  to  a  complete  revolution  of  the  province.  If, 
by  the  wave  of  some  magic  wand, the  twenty-one  arti- 
cles of  this  programme  had  been  realized  in  a  single 
night,  the  country  in  the  morning  would  have  been  no 
longer  recognizaldCj  and  the  j>erson,  who  should  have 
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left  it  tlie  evening  before  and  returned  the  next   day, 
would  not  have  known  wliere  lie  was. 

The  niilv  excuse  for  the.se  Lil>erals  was  their 
vouth.  The  (ddest  of  thoni  was  not  more  than  twenty- 
two  years  of  age. 

(ientlemen,  I  am  stating  facts.  I  liave  no  intention 
of  reproaching  any  one.  Talent  and  sincere  convic- 
tions are  entitled  to  re.spcrt.  Moreover,  who  is  the 
one  amongst  us,  who,  if  ho  had  been  living  at  that 
time,  could  flatter  himself  that  he  would  have  been 
wiser  and  that  he  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  same 
mi.stakes  ?  Everything  w;is  favorable  to  such  exagge- 
rations :  the  situation  uf  our  own  country  and  the 
situation  in  Europe. 

The  wounds  of  the  countrv  from  the  insurrection 
were  not  yet  healetl  :  we  IkuI  been  granted,  it  is  true, 
a  free  c<»nstitution,  but  the  new  con.stitution  was  not 
being  applied  in  good  faith  by  the  (Colonial  Ollice. 
There  was  at  the  bottom  of  every  soul  a  discontented 
spirit,  which  was  alone  k(»pt  down  by  the*  recollectinn 
of  the  vengeanc<^  for  which  the  insurrection  had 
furnished  the  opportunity.  Moreover,  from  all  sides, 
the  effluvia  of  (lemocracy  and  revolt  came  pouring 
in  upon  us.  S(»ciety  was  already  shivering  in  the 
first  blasts  of  that  great  storm, which  was  to  break  forth 
a  few  vears  later  over  the  whole  civilized  world 
and  which  for  a  moment  caused  society  to  stagger. 
The  years  preceding  IS  IS  are  frightful  to  contemplate. 
One  feels  a  thrill  of  honor  at  the  contemplation  of  the 
sinister  work  which  was  being  everywhere  done  and 
which  atone  time  drew  into  revolt  U|>wards  of  eight  y 
millions  of  men. 

This  state  of  things  naturally  made  a  powerful 
imi)ression  on  young,  ardent  and  inexj)erienc('d  ima- 
ginations, and,  not  satisfied  with  wanting  to  revo'i- 
tionize  their  own  countrv,  our  voung  refi^rmers 
greeted  with  transi>orts  each  fresh  rev<dution  in 
Europe. 

However,  har<lly    had    tbey    taken    two   At'\}S  \n 
life,  when  they   peneived  their    inmieiise   error.     In 
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1852,  they  brought  out  another  newspaper.  They 
abandoned  L\Avenir  to  the  demagogues  and  sought 
in  a  new  paper,  Lc  Pays — without, however,  finding  it, 
it  is  true — the  new  path  which  should  he  followed  by 
the  friends  of  liberty  under  the  new  constitution. 

One  cannot  help  smiling  to-day  on  reading  over 
again  LWvrnir^s  programme;  one  cannot  help  smiling 
at  finding,  mixed  up  with  so  mudi  good  sense  occa- 
sionally, so  many  absurd  or  impossible  propositions. 
It  would  be  tiresome  to  review  one  by  one  all 
the  incongruous  propositions  which  L-Avcnir^s  pro- 
gramme contained.  I  shall  take  one  at  random: 
Annual  Parliaments.  I  am  satisfied  that  each  of  the 
young  Reformers  of^that  day,  who  is  to-day  in  Parlia- 
ment, is  firmly  convinced  that  an  election  every  five 
years  is  ^quite  sufficient.  And  moreover  is  it  not 
obvious  that  annual  Parliaments  would  be  a  con- 
stant obstacle  to  all  serious  le^^islation  and  a  perma- 
nent source  of  agitation  ? 

Still,  the  harm  was  done.  The  cler<ry.  alarmed 
at  these  proceedings  which  reminded  them  of  the 
revolutionaries  of  Euro|)e,  at  once  declared  merciless 
war  on  the  new  party.  The  Knglish  population,  friend- 
ly to  liberty,  but  also  friendly  to  the  maintenance 
of  order, also  ranged  themselves  against  the  new  party, 
and  durinjjT  twenty-five  years  that  party  has  remained 
in  Opposition,  although  to  it  belongs  the  honor  of 
having  taken  the  initiative  in  all  the  reforms  accom- 
plirshed  during  that  period.  Tt  was  in  vain  that  it 
demanded  and  obtained  the  abolition  of  the  feignio- 
ual  tenure;  it  was  in  vain  that  it  demanded  and 
obtained  ju<licial  docentralization.  and  it  was  in  vain 
that  it  was  the  fir^t  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  work 
of  colonization ;  it  was  not  credited  with  these  wise 
reforms  ;  it  was  in  vain  that  those  children,  now 
gr*)wn  into  men,  di^^avowed  the  rashness  of  their 
youth;  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Conservative  party 
made  mistake  after  mistake:  the  generation  of  the 
L.'oerals  of  1S4S  had  almost  entirely  disappeared  from 
the  j^olitical    scene    ere  the   dawn  of  a    new    day 
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began  to  break  for  the  Liberal  party.  Since  that 
time,  the  party  has  received  new  accessions,  calmer 
and  more  thoughtful  ideas  have  prevailed  in  it:  and, 
as  for  the  old  programme,  nothing  whatever  remains 
of  its  social  part,  while,  of  the  j)olitical  part,  there 
only  remain  the  princi])les  of  the  English  Liberal 
partv. 

iDuring  all  this  time,  what  was  the  other  party 
dtiing  ?  When  the  split  between  Mr.  Papineau  and 
Mr.  Lafontaine  became  complete,  the  fraction  of  the 
Liberal  party,  who  followed  Mr.  Lafontaine,  wound 
up,  after  some  groping,  by  allying  themselves  with 
the  Tories  of  Upper  Canada,  and  tlien,  to  the  title  of 
Liberal  which  thev  could  not  or  dared  not  vet  avow, 
they  added  that  of  Conservative.  The  new  partv  took 
the  name  of  Liberal-Conservative.  Some  years  elapsed 
and  fresh  modifications  en.sued.  T  know  no  longer 
by  what  name  we  call  this  party.  Those  who  to-day 
seem  to  occupy  leading  po-^itions  in  it  will  call  them- 
selves the  Ultramontane  party,  the  Catholic  narty.  Its 
princijdes,  like  its  name,  have  been  modified,  tf  Mr. 
Cartier  were  to  come  back  to  the  earth  to- lay,  he 
would  not  recognize  his  partv.  Mr.  Cariier  was 
devoted  to  the  principles  of  the  English  constitution. 
Those  who  to-day  take  the  lead  aniong  his  old  parti- 
sans openly  reject  the  principles  of  the  English  con- 
stitution as  a  concession  to  what  they  term  the  spirit 
of  evil.  They  understand  neither  tlieir  country,  nor 
their  time.  All  their  ideas  are  modelled  on  those  of 
the  reactionists  of  France.  They  go  into  ecstaeies 
over  Don  Carlos  or  the  Comte  do  Chambord  just  as 
the  Liberals  admired  Louis  Blanc  and  L<;dru-Kollin. 
They  shimt:  long  live  the  King!  as  the  Liberals 
shouted  :  long  live  the  Republic  !  In  speaking  of  Don 
Carlos  and  ihe  Comte  de  Chambord,  they  afTf^ct  to 
always  fay  only  His  Majesty  the  king  ('harles  VII, 
His  Majesty  the  king  Henry  V,  just  as  the  Liberals, 
in  speaking  of  Napoleon  III  always  said  only  Mr. 
Louis  Buonaparte. 

I  have  too  much    re<))cct    for  tlic   opinion  of  my 
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adversaries  to  ever  insult  them  j  but  I  reproach  them 
with  understanding  neither  their  time  nor  their  coun- 
trj.  I  accuse  them  of  judging  the  political  situation 
of  the  country,  not  according  to  what  is  happening  in 
it,  Imt  according  to  what  is  happening  in  France.  T 
accuse  them  of  wanting  to  introduce  here  ideas,  which 
are  impossible  of  application  in  our  state  of  society. 
I  accuse  them  of  laboriouslv  and,  by  misfortune,  too 
eflicaciously  working  to  degrade  religion  to  the  sim- 
ple proportions  of  a  political  party. 

In  our  adversaries'  party,  it  is  the  habit  to  accuse 
us,  Liberals,  of  irreligion.  lam  not  here  to  parade 
my  religious  sentiments,  but  T  declare  that  I  have  too 
much  respect  for  the  faitli  in  which  I  was  born  to  ever 
use  it  as  the  basis  of  a  political  organization. 

You  wish  to  organize  a  Catholic  party.  But 
have  you  not  considered  that,  if  you  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  succeed,  you  will  draw  down  upon  your 
country  calamities  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
tile  consequences  ? 

You  wish  TO  organize  all  the  Catholics  into  one 
party,  without  uther  bond,  without  other  basis,  than 
a  common  religion  ;  but  have  you  not  reflected  that, 
by  the  very  fact,  you  will  organize  the  Protestant 
population  as  a  single  party  and  that  then,  instead 
of  the  j)eaco  and  harmony  now  prevailing  between  the 
different  elements  of  the  Canadian  pojiulation.  you 
throw  open  the  door  to  war,  a  religious  war,  the  most 
terrible  of  all  wars  ? 

Once  more,  ConEervative.s.T  accu?e  you  in  the  face 
of  Canada  of  not   understanding  either  your  country 
or  your  time. 

Our  adversaries  also  reproach  us  with  loving 
liberty  and  they  term  the  spirit  of  liberty  a  dangerous 
and  subversive  principle. 

Is  there  any  justification  for  these  attacks  ?  None 
whatever,  except  that  tliere  exists  in  France  a  group 
of  Catholics  who  pursue  liberty  with  their  impreca- 
tions. Assuredly,  it  is  not  the  enemies  of  liberty 
in   France  alone     wlio  rej^ard  it    with     terror.     The 
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most  ardent  friends  of  liberty  often  contemplate  it 
with  the  same  feeling.  Recall  Madame  Rulland's  last 
worda.  She  had  warmly  loved  liberty,  she  had  ardent- 
ly prayed  for  it,  and  her  last  word  was  a  eurro  wful 
one:  '*  Oh  !  Liberty,  how  many  crimes  are  committed 
in  thy  name  I  *'  How  often  have  the  same  words  been 
as  sincerely  uttered  by  fully  as  sincere  friends  of 
liberty  ! 

I  can  readily  conceive,  without,  however,  sharing 
them,  the  feelings  of  those  Frenchmen,  who,  regarding 
how  much  liberty  has  cost  them  in  tears,  blood  and 
ruin,  have  some  times  favored  for  their  country  a 
vigorous  despotism  ;  I  can  conceive  their  anathemas, 
but  that  these  anathemas  should  bo  repeated  in  our 
midst  is  a  thing  I  cannot  understand. 

What?  Ts  it  a  conquered  race,  who  should  curse 
liberty  ?  But  what  would  we  be  without  liberty  ? 
What  would  be  to-day  if  our  forefathers  had  clierished 
the  same  sentiments  as  the  Conservatives  of  the  pre- 
sent time?  Would  we  be  other  than  a  race  of  pariahs  ? 

I  frankly  admit  that  liberty',  as  it  has  been  jjene- 
rally  understood  and  practised  m  France,  has  nothing 
very  attractive  about  it.  The  French  have  had  the 
name  of  libertv,  but  thev  have  not  vet  had  liberty 
itself.  One  of  their  j)oet9,  Auguste  I5ar])i<'r,  has  given 
us  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  kind  of  liberty  which 
is  some  times  in  vogue  in  France  and  which  was  last 
seen  at  work  in  1871.     lie  represents  it  as  a  woman 

A  la  voix  rauque,  aux  durs  apjitus 
Qui,  du  bnin  sur  la  peau,  <lu  i'eu  dans  let*  prunelles, 

Agile  etmarchant  a  grands  pas, 
Se  plait  aux  cris  du  poiiple,  aux  sanglantos  mOleos, 

Aux  longs  louh'inents  dos  tamboiiis, 
A  l^odeur  de  la  poudre,  aux  lointaines  voleos 

Dos  cloches  et  des  canons  sourds  : 
Qui  ne  prend  ses  aruoui's  quf  dan-;  la  populace. 

Et  ne  pivte  son  largo  flanc 
Qu'a  des  gens  forts  co:r)nie  elle,  et  "jui  vent  (ju'oii  I'ernhrasso 

Avec  des  hras  rouges  de  sang. 
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If  liberty  was  well  and  truly  this  sinister  virago, 
I  could  understand  the  anathemas  of  our  adversaries 
and  I  would  be  the  first  to  join  in  them.  But  it  is 
not  liberty.  An  Englisli  poet,  Tennyson,  has  sung 
about  liberty,  the  liberty  of  his  country  and  of  ours. 
In  his  poem  la  Memorlam^  Tennyson  addresses  himself 
to  a  friend  who  enquires  why  he  does  not  seek  a 
milder  climate  in  the  South  Sea  islands  and  why, 
notwithstanding  his  impaired  health,  he  persists  m 
remaining  under  the  foggy  skies  ofp]ngland?  And 
the  poet  rei)lies  : 

It  is  the  lan«l  that  freemen  till, 
That  sober-suit ftf I  Freedom  cho>e, 
The  land  where,  ^irt  with  friends  or  foes, 
A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will ; 

A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown, 
Where  Freedom  broa  lens  slowlv  down. 
From  i)rei'edeiit  to  precedent  j 

Where  faction  seldom  gathei-s  head 
But  by  «lf»gree^  to  fulness  wmnght, 
Tlie  strength  of  some  diffusive  thousht 
Uath  time  and  space  to  work  and  spread. 

This  is  the  lil)erty  we  enjoy  and  defend  and  this 
is  the  liberty,  which  our  adversaries,  sharing  in  its 
benelits,  attack,  withoul  undei standing  it.  Jean  Bai)- 
tiste  Kousseau  (1),  in  one  of  his  odo^,  speak  of  barba- 
rous peoples,  who,  one  day  in  a  moment  of  inconceiv- 
able folly,  fell  to  insulting  the  sun  with  their  cries 
and  imprecations.  The  poet,  in  a  word,  characterizes 
this  stupid  piece  of  imj)iety  : 

Le  Di«*u  ponrsnivant  sa  carriere, 
Versait  des  torrents  de  luniiere 
Sur  ses  obscurs  blasphemateurs. 


(I)  Th-'  or.itor  hw^  coiir.>iiii(l  •<!  J.H.  Kouttscau  with  Lpfranc  de  Pomiiig- 
nan  ;  bin  th'fu'O  \irn\\  lyrn*  |K)"ts  nro  so  ofh^n  cit«»d  toj^fMhT  In  colico- 
tioiis  Ml  lir.ra.  are  that  ili'-  IfCHircr,  \y\\j  was'iuotmt;  from  memory,  may 
ea^ll.v  b«.»  p:ii4l«>n»Ml  Wuv^  fiui  pnt  qv.o» 
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In  the  same  way  liberty  has  its  assailants  among 
hb.  Liberty  covers  thetn,  floods  them,  protects  them 
and  defemfs  them  even  in  their  imprecations. 

Le  Dieu  poursuivant  sa  carriore 
Ver^ait  des  torrents  (ie  lumiore 
Sur  ses  obscurs  hlasph^mateuN. 

But,  while  reproaching  us  with  being  friends  of 
liberty  our  adversaries  further  reproach  us,  with  an 
inconsistency  which  would  be  serious,  if  the  charge 
were  well  founded,  with  denying  to  tlio  Church  the 
freedom  to  which  it  is  entitled.  They  reproacli  us  with 
seeking  to  silence  the  administrative  body  of  the 
Church  and  to  prevent  it  from  teaching  the  j)eople 
their  rluties  as  citizens  and  electors.  They  reproach 
ns  with  wanting  to  hinder  the  clergy  from  meddling 
in  politics  and  to  relegate  them  to  the  sacristy. 

In  the  name  of  the  Liberal  party  and  of  Liberal 
princijde.s,  I  repel  this  assertion. 

I  maintain  that  there  is  not  one  Canadian  Liberal 
who  wants  to  prevent  the  clergv  from  taking  part  in 
political  affairs,  if  thev  wish  to  do  so. 

In  the  name  of  what  princii)le.  should  the  friends 
of  liberty  seek  to  deny  to  the  priest  the  right  to  take 
part  in  political  affairs?  In  th(i  name  of  what  prin- 
ciple sh(^uld  the  friencla  of  lilierty  seek  to  deny  to  the 
priest  the  right  to  have  and  express  political  opinions, 
the  right  to  approve  or  disapprove  public  men  and 
their  acts  and  to  instruct  the  people  in  what  he 
believes  to  be  their  duty  ?  In  the  name  of  what  prin- 
ciple, should  he  not  have  the  right  to  sny  that,  if  I 
am  elected,  religion  will  be  endangcrcKl.  when  I  have 
the  right  to  sav  that  if  niv  advcrsarv  is  elected,  the 
f^tale  will  be  endangered?  Wbv  should  the  priest 
not  have  the  right  to  say  that,  if  t  luu  elf»cted.  religion 
will  be  inevitably  destroyed,  when  1  liave  the  right 
to  say  thai,  if  my  advtjrsary  is  elected,  the  State  will 
go  into  bankruptcy  ?  No.  let  the  priest  s])eak  and 
preach,  as  be  thinks  be^t  :  su'jb  is  his  ri;zht  and  no 
Canadian  Liberal  will  (lis[>ute  that  ri;.^ht. 
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Our  constitution  invites  all  citizens  to  take  part 
in  the  direction  of  the  aftaira  of  the  State;  it  makes  no 
exception  of  any  person.  Each  one  has  the  right  not 
only  to  express  liis  opinion,  but  to  influence,  if  he 
can,  by  the  expression  of  liis  opinion,  the  opinion  of 
his  fellow  citizens.  This  right  exists  for  all  and  there 
can  he  no  reason  why  the  priest  should  be  deprived 
of  it.  I  am  here  to  8i>eak  my  whole  mind  and  I  may 
add  that  I  am  far  from  finding  opportune  the  inter- 
vention of  tlie  clergy  in  the  domain  of  politics,  as  it 
has  been  exercised  for  some  years.  I  believe  on  the 
contrary  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  respect  due 
to  his  character,  the  priest  has  every  thing  to  lose  by 
meddling  in  the  ordinary  questions  of  politics:  still 
his  right  to  do  so  is  indisputable  and,  if  he  thinks 
proper  to  use  it,  our  duty,  as  Liberals,i8  to  guarantee 
it  to  him  against  all  denial. 

This  right,  however,  is  not  unlimited.  We  have 
no  absolute  rights  amongst  us.  The  rights  of  each 
man, in  our  state  of  society,  end  precisely  at  the  point 
where  tliey  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  otliers. 

The  riglit  of  interference  in  politics  finishes  at  the 
spot  where  it  encroaches  on  the  elector's  indepen- 
dence. 

The  constitution  of  the  country  rests  on  the  freely 
expressed  wii*h  of  eac^li  elector.  It  intends  that  each 
elector  shall  cast  his  vote  freely  and  willingly  as  he 
deems  best.  If  the  greatest  number  of  the  electors  of  a 
country  are  actually  of  an  opinion  and  that,  owing 
to  the  mlluence  exercised  upon  them  by  one  or  more 
men  or  owing  to  words  they  have  heard  or  writings 
they  have  read,  i  heir  opinion  changes. there  is  nothing 
in  the  (circumstance  but  what  is  perfectly  legitimate. 
Although  the  opinion  they  express  is  different  from 
the  one  they  would  have  expressed  without  such 
intervention,  still  it  is  the  one  they  desire  to  express 
<'onseienciously.  and  the  constitution  meets  with  its 
entire  ap[)li(!alion.  If,  however,  notwithstanding  all 
reasoning,  tluj  oi)inion  of  the  electors  remains 
the  same,  but  that,  by  intimidation  or  fraud,  they  are 
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forced  to  vote  differeutly,  the  opinion  wliich  they 
express  is  not  their  opinion,  and  tlie  constitution  is 
violated.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  constitution 
intends  that  each  one's  opinion  shall  he  freely 
expressed  as  he  understands  it  at  the  moment  of 
expression,  and  the  collective  reunion  of  the  indi- 
viaual  opinions,  freely  expressed,  forms  llie  govern- 
ment of  the  country. 

The  law  watches  with  so  jealous  an  eye  the  free 
expression  of  the  elector's  opinion  as  it  really  is  that, 
if  in  a  constituency  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  single 
one  of  the  electors  is  not  his  real  opinion,  ])ut  an 
opinion  forced  from  him  hv  fear,  fraud  or  corruption, 
the  election  must  be  annulled. 

It  is  therefore  perfectly  legitimate  to  alter  the 
elector's  opinion  by  argument  and  all  other  means  of 
persuasion,  but  never  by  intiraidati(m.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  persuasion  changes  the  elector's  conviction  ; 
intimidation  does  not.  When,  bv  persuasion,  you 
have  changed  the  elector's  conviction,  the  opinion  he 
expresses  is  his  own  opinion  ;  but  wlien,  by  terror, 
you  force  him  to  vote,  the  opinion  he  expresses  is 
your  opinion  ;  remove  the  cause  of  his  fear  and  he 
will  then  express  another  opinion,  which  it   his  own. 

Now,  it  will  be  understood,  if  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  majority  of  the  electors  is  not  their 
real  opinion,  but  an  opinion  snatched  from  thenc  bv 
fraud,  by  threats  or  by  corruption,  the  constitution  fs 
violated  and  you  have  not  the  government  of  the 
majority,  but  the  government  of  a  minority.  Well, 
if  such  a  state  of  things  continues  and  is  repeated,  if, 
after  each  election,  the  will  expressed  is  not  the  real 
will  of  the  country,  once  more  you  do  violence  to  the 
constitution,  responsible  government  is  no  longer 
anything  but  an  empty  name  and,  sooner  or  later, 
here  as  elsewhere,  the  pressure  will  culminate  in 
explosion,  violence  and  ruin. 

But  people  are  not  wanting  who  sav  that 
the  clergy  have  a  right  to  dictate  to  the  ])eople  what 
are  its  duties.  T  simply  answer  that  we  are  here  under 
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the  government  of  the  Queen  of  England,  under  the 
authority  of  a  constitution  which  was  granted  to  us 
as  an  act  of  justice,  and  that,  if  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  which  you  claim  is  to  have  for  effect  the  impe- 
ding of  the  constitution  and  our  exposure  to  all  the 
consequences  of  such  an  act,  then  the  clergy  them- 
selves would  not  want  it. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  parade  themselves 
as  friends  and  champions  of  tne  clergy.  How- 
ever, I  say  this  :  like  the  most  of  my  young  fellow 
countrymen,  I  have  been  reared  among  priests  and 
among  young  men  who  have  become  priests.  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  have  among  them  some  sincere  friends 
and  to  them  at  least,  I  can  and  I  do  say  :  see,  if  there 
is  under  the  sun  a  country  happier  than  ours  ;  see,  if 
there  is  under  the  sun  a  country  where  the  Catholic 
church  is  freer  or  more  privileged  than  it  is  here. 
Why,then,  should  you,  by  claiming  rights  incompa- 
tible with  our  state  of  socif ty,  expose  this  country  to 
agitations,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the 
consequences  ? 

But  I  address  myself  to  all  my  fellow  country- 
men without  distinction  and  I  say  to  them  : 

We  are  a  free  and  happy  people  ;  and  we  are  so 
owing  to  the  liberal  institutions  by  which  we  are 
governed,  institutions  which  we  owe  to  the  exertions 
of  our  forefathers  and  the  wisdom  of  the  mother 
country. 

The  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  is  to  protect  those 
institutions,  to  defend  and  spread  them,  and,  under 
the  sway  of  those  institutions,  to  develop  the  country's 
latent  resources.  That  is  the  policy  of  the  Liberal 
party  and  it  has  no  other. 

Now,  to  properly  estimate  all  the  value  of  the 
institutions  by  whicli  we  are  ruled  to  day,  let  us 
compare  the  present  state  of  the  country  with  what 
it  was  before  they  were  granted  to  us. 

Forty  years  ago  the  country  was  in  a  state  of 
feverish  commotion, a  i)rey  to  an  agitation  which, a  few 
months  latcr,brol:e  out  in  rei)ellion. The  British  crowa 
was  only  maintained  in  the  country  by  the  force  of 
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powder  aud  ball.  And  yet  what  were  our  prede- 
cessors seeking?  Tlu^y  were  askin<r  for  notliing  more 
than  the  institmtions  wliich  we  have  at  present ;  those 
institutions  were  granted  to  us  and  loyally  a])plied  : 
and  see  the  result;  the  Hritish  liag  floats  overthe  ola 
citadel  of  Quebec  ;  it  floats  tu-night  over  our  heads, 
without  a  single  Knglisli  soldier  in  the  ct)untry  to 
defend  it,  its  sole  defence  resting  in  the  gratitude, 
which  we  owe  it  for  our  freedom  and  the  security 
which  we  have  found  under  its  folds. 

Where  is  the  Canadian  wlio.  comparing  Ids  coun- 
try with  even  the  freest  countries,  would  not  feel 
proud  of  the  institutions  which  protect  him? 

Where  is  the  Canadian  who  passing  through  the 
streets  of  this  old  city  and  reacning  th^  monument 
raised  a  few  steps  from  here  to  the  memory  of  the 
two  brave  men.  who  died  on  the  same  field  of  battle 
while  contending  for  empire  in  Canada,  would  not 
feel  proud  of  his  country  ? 

In  what  other  country,  under  the  sun,  can  you 
find  a  similar  monunjent  reared  to  the  memory  of 
the  conquered  as  well  as  of  the  conqueror?  In  what 
other  countrv,  under  the  sun,  will  vou  find  the  names 
of  the  conquered  and  the  conqueror  equally  honored 
and  occupying  the  same  place  in  the  respect  of  the 
population  ? 

(fcntlemen,  when,  in  that  last  V^attle  which  is 
recalled  by  the  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  monument  the 
iron  hail  was  spreading  death  in  the  ranks  of  the 
French  army ;  when  the  old  heroes,  whom  victory 
had  so  often  accomi)anied,saw  at  last^victory  snatched 
from  them;  when,  stretched  on  the  ground 
with  their  life-blood  faj^t  e))bing  away,  they  saw,  as 
the  result  of  their  defeat.  (iuel»ec  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  and  the  countrv  lorovr-r  lost :  no  doubt, 
their  last  thought  was  oi'  llnir  chihlrcn,  whom  they 
were  leaving  without  protection  and  without  defence  ; 
no  doubt, they  ])ietuifd  them  as  per.-'eeutcd,en.'^laved, 
and  humiliated,  and  then,  it  ir»  rrjicnnableto  believe, 
they  drew  their  last    l»reatli    with    a    cry    of  despair. 
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But,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Heaven  had  lifted  the 
"veil  of  the  future  from  their  dying  eyes  and  enabled 
them  fur  an  instant,  before  tliese  closed  forever,  to 
pierce  what  was  hidden  from  their  sight;  if  they 
could  have  seen  their  children  free  and  happy, 
marcliing  proudly  in  all  spheres  of  society  ;  if  they 
could  liave  seen,  in  the  old  cathedral,  the  seat  of 
honor  of  the  French  governors  occupied  by  a  French 
governor  ;  if  they  could  have  seen  the  church  steeples 
rising  in  every  valley  from  the  shores  of  Gasp^ 
to  the  j)rairic3  of  the  Red  River  ;  if  they  could  have 
seen  this  old  flng,  which  recalls  the  finest  of  their 
victories,  carried  triumphantly  in  all  our  public  cere- 
monies; in  fine,  if  they  could  have  seen  our  free  in- 
stitutions, i»it  not  permissible  to  think  that  their  last 
breath  would  have  been  exhaled  in  a  murmur  of 
gratitude  to  Heaven  and  that  they  Avould  have  died 
consoled  ? 

Tf  the  shades  of  these  heroes  still  hover  over  this 
old  city,  for  which  they  laid  down  their  lives  ;  if  their 
shades  hover  to-night  over  the  hall  in  which  we  are 
now  assembled,  it  is  free  for  us.  Liberals,  to  think 
— at  least  we  cherish  the  fond  illusion, — that  their 
Bympatliies  are  all  with  us. 
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MR.  LAURTERS  REPLY  TO  THE  DETRACTORS 
OF  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY 


On  the  11th  April,  1878,  a  few  weeks  after  the  dismissal 
of  the  De  Boucherville  Cabinet  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Letellier,  Sir  John  A  Mac<Ionald,  then  leader  of  the  <>p|;osition, 
made  the  following  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 

"That  Mr.  Spfak«Tilon«)tnowleav«'the(Mmir.  but  that  It  Ik»  rcNolred 
that  the  recent  dismiNHal  by  X\w,  Li<.'iitonant-(tov«'riior  of  gti^btr  of  hit 
M)nist4*rM  wftH,  undtT  the  cMrcumHliiiic«.*s,  uiiwiHt-  uii<l  "iibvrrslve  of  tlie 
position  accorded  to  the  a<lvlHors  of  the  Crown  h\uvv  tlu*  co  iression  of 
the  priiielple  of  Ki'Mpoiisilblo  <»ovornnieiil  to  th'3  Ihitisu  North 
American  Colonies. " 

This  motion  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  1 1 2  against  70,  after 
a  long  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  Honorable  Mr.  Laurier 
took  occasion  to  detine  the  true  principles  professed  by  the 
Liberal  party,  as  he  had  done  in  his  lecture  of  the  previous 
year  at  Quebec.  There  exists  unfortunately  only  a  feeble 
analysis  of  his  speech,  which  we  take  from  the  Hansurd  : 

Mr.  Laurier  said  the  hr)n.  gentleman,  who  had 
just  addressed  the  House,  had  endeavored  to  influ- 
ence the  question  by  casting  upon  the  Liberal  party 
of  the  province  of  Quebec  wliat  could  be  termed  by 
no  other  name  than  foul  slander.  He  commenced  his 
remarks  by  (juoting  Mr.  Thiers  in  favour  of  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  in  order  to  show  that  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  Quebec  there  were  men  opposed 
to  constitutional  government.  Such  an  accusation 
coming  from  the  member  for  Terrebonne  surprised 
him  very  much.  It  surjirised  liim  that  a  man,  whom 
he  believed  to  be  the  fairest  ('on.icrvativc  in  Quebec. 
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eliould  have  ninde  use  of  such  language.  Yet  it  wag 
not  surprising,  for  it  was  only  a  continuation  of  tlie 
tactics  which  had  hocn  used,  again  and  again,  in  the 
])rovince  of  Quel»cc  for  the  la?t  twenty-five  years, 
and  the  day  had  not  yet  dawned  in  that  province 
when  it  had  heen  tlieir  go  )d  fortune  to  discuss 
any  puhlic  question  upon  its  merits.  When  they 
were  discupsing  any  (luestion,  hi?  pnrty  were  always 
met  with  the  taunt 


s 


THAT  TllKV  WKKK  <"OM.MrM-T< 

or  .something  of  tlint  kind.  He  <l(fHd  the  h<»n.  gen- 
tlcnjan.  or  unv  of  his  followers,  to nuote an v  utterance 

•  la 

hy  any  nicnd»cr  of  the  Lihcral  party  of  Quehec  that 
couhj  justify  such  an  accusation.  They  v/ere  J-iheral 
in  the  scU'^c  in  which  Lihcralism  wiis  regarded  in 
Knghmd.  It  h::d  alwiivs  h((  n  tin-  tnctics  of  the  hon. 
g(-nt]oTiM'n  t<»  thinw  tlmt  iic(  UMiti(>n  n.L'ainst  them,  it 
soiirideH  Will  t«>  the  ])(-oj»l(*:  it  h;id  hcfu  re]»«'atc<l 
jj;.:iiit«  jm  1  jignin.  uiid  would  In*  :ill  through  the  i*lec- 
tioii-.  rpon  this 'jU<'>tit»n,  1h' w  j)uld  not  charge  the 
hou.  iiieiiihcr  for  Ti-rrchounc  (Mr.  Ma--i>iO.  with  a 
(Iclihcrjitc  fiilsf'hood.  IjuI  he  wnuld  make  n  counter- 
chnr^^c.  W'liilc  the  hon.  L'cnilciiiini  <"liari:ed  them 
with  hciu*:  Coinuiunists.  he  (Mr.  r.:»Mrier.i  chiirged 
the  p:irty  which  the  hou.  geiitkuian  led  with  heing 


HOSTILE  TO  THE  F lIlNcin.KS 

of  responsihle  government ;  an<l  he  made  this  charge 
advisedlv.  Iir  doctiiues  could  he  iud^:ed  hv  the  tone 
<»f  its  ]»ress.  lie  c<uil(l  cite  froui  articles  of  their  most 
authori/c<l  orjiiin-  in  which  liie  principle*  of  respon- 
sihle  governiijcnl  were  condemned.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  Fren«  li  chnMer  of  is;n  wa*^  a  ch»secopy  of  the 
Knglish  constiiuti«»n.  And  yet.  what  was  theopinion 
which  a  Conservative  paper  put  up(»n  that  conetitu- 
t  on  in  France? 

Under  tin*  cluutcr  of  l>Jo,  the  Ciowii  was  in  a  most  bumi- 
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Hating  ]»osition.  and  I^uis  Philippe  was  rerlucf?«l  to  extract 
from  the  majoiity,  by  means  of  corruption,  tiie  princii)le  of 
authority  \vhi<rh  had  l»een  taken  fi-om  the  Crown. 

This  was  tlie  ostiinalion  in  which  lionorahle  gen- 
tlemen    opposite  held  the  Kriti:jh     constitution,    of 
whicli  the   French   constitution  of  is^JO  was  a  copy. 
But  it  might  he  said  that   this  was  simply  an  opinion 
as  to   its   applicahility    to   tiie    Frencii    peo[)le.     He 
knew  this  delencD  was   made.     Tf  that  were  liie  argu- 
ment, he  would  simply  answer  that  in  tiu-^e  (juotations 
the  honorahh;  gentlemen    opposite  showed  what  were 
their  ideas  of  responsil»le  goveriiment.     Ihitli(;couM 
give  them,  also,  what    were  the   <»pinions  at  tliis  very 
momeiit  of  those  wlio  stood   here  as  tlie  ehampiori.';  of 
reKp(>nsil  le    govtrnmtr.t.     He   would  eiti:    fr<»m    an 
article  puhlished  in    c)neoftlM-ir  leading  «»rgMns.     I.f 
Comrif  I'  dti  Cinuirn^  on  the  liitli  Mart  li  last  : 

The  j.'k'Ctoral  coi;ti.st  la  now  «'ii;^:i;;ed  ir.  cVi'iywhon-,  un  i 
we  know  ih'it,  ni!<Irr  lIi**  circinii.^laiu'i'^,  it  iii;>\  Ik*  t-xirr- 
iiiely  vioh-nt.  'Jhe^o  el'Mtions  mil  hefr)Ilnw  <mI  l.y  the  I\'deral 
eit^ciioiis.  ih«.'-r»  will  he  ff>l!o\v(»d  l»y  sciiool  cl'-ctions.  and  those 
hy  mnniripa!  elections  ;  in  faut,  wo  huve  elections  ev«-rywh''re. 
We  may,  thtTi-fon?,  co!l^id•.'r  that  lor  a  Ion;:  time  eic'toral 
agitation  will  he  jxTuninent.  TIk'  friends  of  tranfjuillity  art-, 
for  good  reasons,  irightene<l  at  th*-  system  of  the  age.  We 
must  diink  the  mp  to  the  dic^.-.  Evoiy thing  ind^ateb  that 
elections  will  continue  to  hecrane  more  and  more  fre<juent  ; 
Liberalism  in  fonrl  of  elections.  'fhe.s<*  elections  will  increase 
agitation.  When  we  spenk  of  Lil^i'ralism,  we  ?s]»eak  of  Libe- 
ralism in  Canada,  tor  liere  as  well  as  elsewhere  it  has  reconled 
on  its  pro;rramme  universal  siiii'iai:**.  This  is  what  th(?  Lib. Mais 
call  the  vmdicaiion  ol  the  rii:htr>of  the  peopl<-.  Vov  thi-  preio- 
gative,  tlie  poor  working  man  is  bound  to  ;.M\e  away  many 
] tours  from  his  labor. 

Here  was  an  organ  of  Conservative  ()i)iiiiou 
in  Lower  Canada  stating  that  this  system  of  respon- 
nihle  government  waMin  invention  of  the  devil.  On 
the  floor  of  Parliament  the  ('"usei  vative  i»arly  stoo«l 
as  the  chami>ioris  of  free  re.-i  "U^il-le  g<»veiiiment  :  in 
the  press 
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tliis  eanie  system.  How  was  it  that  such  a  contra- 
diction existed  ?  There  was  in  tliat  article  one  i)ar- 
agraph  ^vhich  gave  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery.  It 
was  a  part  of  tlie  system  which  had  been  always 
carried  out  against  the  Lil^eral  party  in  Lower  Canada. 
On  the  floor  of  this  Frouse,  they  palmed  themselves 
off  as  champions  of  free  responsible  government, 
and,  in  the  press,  they  denounced  the  same  system 
with  the  object  of  merely  making  political  capital 
against  the  liiberal  party.  He  was  right  in  charging 
the  party  with  being  decidedly  hostile  to  the  f(»rm  of 
responsible  government  under  which  they  lived.  Of 
course,  they  would  not  say  so  openly  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  ;  he  did  not  expect  any  of  those  gentlemen 
to  repudiate  the  language  made  use  of  in  their  press; 
but,  if  they  were  as  devoted  as  they  pretended  to  be 
to  the  principles  of  responsible  government, 

WAS   IT   NOT   TJIEIR    BOlNDEN    inXV 

to  repudiate  such  language  ?  They  had  never  repu- 
dirited  it. 

Mr.  Haby  :-I)id  you  repudiate  Dessaulles'  doctrine 
about  annexation  ? 

Mr.  Laurier  said,  if  he  were  to  name  all  the  gen- 
tlemen who,  at  one  time,  held  annexationist  views, 
lie  would  lind  many  among  the  honorable  gentlemen 
opposite. 

Several  honorable  meml)eis  :  — No;  name  them  ! 

Mr.  Laurier  said  he  could  cite  many,  but 
this  was  an  old  and  dead  issue.  There  was  another 
organ  of  ])ul»lic  oi)inion,  the  Journal  dcs  Trois  nirivres^ 
upon  w  hicli  he  could  not,  unfortunatelv,  lay  his  hands 
just  tlien,  as  it  was  not  received  in  tlie  Library,  in 
which  honorable  gentlemen  would  remember,  a  series 
of  articles  appeared,  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  in 
eu])]iort  of  the  doctrine  that  the  minority  was  not 
})ound   by  the  decree  of  the  majority.    Under  tlie 
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constitatioii  under  which  we  live,  the  decrees  of  the 
majority,  when  expressed  in  the  pro})er  channels  and 
in  the  proper  form,  must  be  respected  ]>}'  the  minority. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  the  majority  would  not  fall 
into  error,  but  the  remedies  for  errors  were  provided 
by  the  constitution.  Then  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
minority  to  ap:itate  and  have  this  error  corrected,  and 
he  believed  they  could  do  it  and  that  justice  would 
always  in  the  end  prevail.     He  Iield  that  this  was 

TRl'E   AND   SOrXD    DOCTRINE  ; 

but,  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  honorable  gentlemen 
opposite,  a  series  of  articles  was  published  to  establish 
tnel  proposition  that  if  a  by-law  was  passed  by  the 
majority  it  would  not  be  binding  on  the  minority, 
The  circumstance  wliich  gave  rise  to  tlie  articles  was 
this  :  a  by-law  had  been  passed  by  a  county,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  law,  granting  a  bonus  to  the  North 
Shore  Railway,  upon  a  vote  of  the  majority.  These 
articles  claimed  that  the  by-law  was  not  binding  upon 
the  minority  who  voted  against  it,  but  (»nly  on  the 
majority  who  voted  for  it.  Such  language  as  that 
was  used  under  a  free  resiionsible  government  by 
those  who  now  taunted  the  Liberal  party  with  being 
Communists.  Strange  to  say,  the  late  Quebec  (rovern- 
ment  passed  a  law  which  had  not  been  sanctioned, 
in  which,  on  frivolous  pretexts,  they  compelled  every 
one  to  pay  the  bonuses,  whether  the  conditions  were 
complied  with  or  not.  These  gentlemen  were  here  as 
the  champions  of  responsible  government  upon  the 
floor  of  Parliament  and  at  tlie  same  time,  intliecoun- 
trv,  they  were  attacking  it  witli  their  own  press  and 
with  all  the  other  weapons  at  tlieir  hands.  In  the 
country,  they  denounced  the  present  system  of  ro3« 
ponsible  government;  on  the  floor  of  Parliament  they 
defended  it.  Just  hearkon  to  their  language  to-day. 
They  the  champions  of  civil  riglit?? ;  tliey  the  apos- 
tles of  the  doctrine  that  all  royal  j)ONvor  i^  superior  to 
the  people;  they  this  time  reduced  then;})resentative 
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of  the  Crown  in  the  ppovince   of  Quel)ec  to  a  mere 
automaton,    who   had   nothing  to   do   but   what   he 
was  lold  by  his  Ministers.     His  (Mr.  LaurierV)  party 
were  Lil)eral  ;  they  contended  that  the  majority  must 
puvern,  that  the  will  ot'the   people  mu^t  pro  vail,  and 
that  the  Crown   had  its  rights   as  well  as   tlie  p^uple 
theirs.      The   best  regulated  State  was  the  State   in 
which  tlie  rights  of  the  Crown  and   the   rights   of  the 
people  were  clearly   deiined   and  grently   rer<pected. 
This  was   not  tlie  doctrine  ui   honorable  gentlemen 
opiM)i<ite.  Tn   connection    with    this  he   claimed  that 
it  wa^ncitlior  their  duty  nor  their  province  to  criticize 
the  coi}duct  of  Mr  Letellier. 


III.-  I'Uoim:u  JuixiEs 

were  the  pe<).>lc  <»f  the  province  nl'Qucbee.  He  would 
nut  follow  the  lionorable  gentleman  in  the  controversy 
r«'^l)ectiiig  the  a(;tion  id'  Mr.  Letellier;  but  would 
leave  it  to  tin- jnagiin*nt  of  the  poo[)h.\  Hut  he  would 
say  tln>  :  that  it  would  be  the  most  dangerous  prin- 
ciph?  and  the  mo«rt  serious  blow  tiiat  could  be  effected 
again.-t  our  in-^titutions  if  the  ]>roj»«)sed  motion  were 
carrie  I.  The  earrvin.r  out  of  this  oropo.-ition  would 
b<'  a  (lirec'l  invasion  of  the  Federal  system  under 
which  \\r  lived.  It  was  a  well  known  fact  that  had 
thfi  prnvinre  r)f  f^uchee  not  rei)resented  a  minority  of 
a  ditlerent  rreeil.  rne(»  and  language,  the  union  would 
n«H  h;iv«'  been  a  Federal  (.me.  ft  was  the  federative  sys- 
tem that  ga.  ve  to  the  ])rovinee  of  (^uebee  its  autonomy. 
Ib^  was  e-peeially  jeahms  to  keep  U|)  the  ])rinciplos  of 
tl:i- FcderMJ  system  under  which  we  liverl.  Ilesubmit- 
t< '1  that  the  i)()minion  (Jovernment  had  no  power  to 
i:.:  ":  ft-re  with  a  matter  which  affected  the  provincial 
(■onstituii(m  of  (Jafbec  aloin?.  It  would  be  a  mo.^'t 
danger(»ns  principle  for  this  Parliament  to  interfere. 
He  agreed  with  the  1m  tnovable  leader  of  the  Opposition 
whrn  he  said  that  the  provinces  were  free  and  res[)on- 
sii'le  governments.  Iftliat  proposition  was  a  crorrect 
one,    even    though  a    irreat    wrong    had    been  com- 
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mitted  against  the  people  of  Quebec,  was  it  not  a  fact 
that  they  had 

THE    REMEDY    IN   THEIR   OWN    IIANI)k<, 

if  they  did  not  approve  of  the  conduct  of  tlie  late 
(Tovernment  ?  It  would,  indeed,  l»e  better  that  a 
wrong  committed  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  should 
remain  than  that  the  system  of  ft'dcriil  ;^overnment 
fehoiild  he  jeopardized.  Ht?  did  not  mean  to  hiy  down 
the  proposition  that  no  matter  what  rhamrey  might 
takephu'ein  the  ^^overnment  ofQueijec.  Parliament 
.^hould  n<»t  interfere;  he  frankly  admitted  that  a 
wri>ng  might  pc^rchaiice  he  commiUrd  in  the  province 
of  Quebec  which  would  justify  thi.-j  Parliament  to  step 
in.  It  would  certainlv  he  the  dutv  of  the  Dominion 
(loverumeni  to  interfer»^  m  order  to  redre.ss  a  wrong 
wliicli  the  people  could  not  themselves  remedy.  Hut 
if  this  power  was  exercised  on  slight  grounds,  what 
would  heeoine  of  our  Federal  maehiutrv  which  they 
had  been  at  su«h  pain  to  establish  ?  He  submitted 
that  the  re:folution  placed  in  the  hand-  of  Mr.  >peaker 
would,  if  earrird,  be  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  Quebe'j.  Ihit  honorable  gentlemen  opposite 
said  that  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Quel)ec  had  been 
trilled  with  and  invade«l  by  the  action  of  the  liieute- 
nant-(Jovernor.  Well,  as  he  had  already  pointed  out, 
the  pe«>ple  of  Quebec  could  remedy  the  evil  them- 
selves by  overthrowing  the  luesent  le;ral  advisers  of 
the  Crown.  It  was  not  for  this  Parliament  to  say 
whether  the  hieutenant-(Jovernor  had  acted  judi- 
ciously or  injudiciously,  wisely  or  unwisely — that 
v/as  a  question  which  would  be  decided  afterwards. 


Lieoteoaiit-Goveriior  Letellier's  let 


ANOTHER  MOTION  OF  CKNSURE 


A   PLEA    WHICH   SIM.S   TP  THE  WHOLE  QIESTION 


In  1879,  the  Conservatives,  \vhohadju:it  recaptured  power 
atf Ottawa,  returned  to  the  cliar^e  against  the  late  Letollier  de 
at  Just.  But,  thifl  tiuie,  it  was  not  Sir  John,  who  had  become 
Prime  Minister,  who  proposed  the  censure  ;  it  was  Mr.  Mous- 
seau,  a  public  man  since  disappeared  from  the  world's  .^tage, 
who  took  up  the  Macdonald  motion  of  the  previous  session. 
Mr.  Laurier,  on  this  occasion,  delivered  a  si>eech  which  sums 
up  admirably  the  whole  question. 


{HOUSE  OF  COMMONS) 

SITTING   OF   THE   12tH    MAIUII,    1^79 
MR.    .SPEAKER, 

I  do  not  rise  with  the  view  to  answ«T  the  ai)eeoh 
of  the  honorable  menil)er  for  Linroln,  l)e(au.se  I  do 
not  see  anything  in  liis  speech  to  be  answered.  When 
the  honorable  gentleman  first  began  liis  spoocli.  I 
took  a  blank  sheet  of  j>aper  and  a  pen  to  take  up  any 
points  made  against  the  Opposition  in  this  House; 
but  I  had  not  occasion  to  uj^o  my  instruniont  at  all. 
The  first  part  of  bis  speech  was  on  sul-ject.s  which  had 
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no  reference  to  the  motion  before  the  House,  and  the 
last  part  of  it,  which  had  reference  to  the  niotioa 
before  the  JTouse.  has  been  answered  time  and  again. 
I  also  waited  for  some  time  to  see  if  any  of  the  honor- 
aide  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  benches  would  rise 
t«)  tell  us  what  would  be  the  policy  of  the  (Government 
on  this  (iUfStion.  Perhaps  the  fact  tlmt  the  motion 
which  is  now  before  the  Hou.se  was  last  year  presented 
by  th<?  lead'*r  of  tli«'  Opposition,  the  present  Premier 
of  this  (lovernnieiit.  and  is  not  renewed  ]>y  him  now, 
may  be  taken  as  some  evi«lence  bv  the  Hou-e  that, 
wlijitevcr  may  be  the  future  conduct  of  the  (rovern- 
int'Wi  upon  this  question,  if  their  own  feelings  had 
bc-.-'n  fnllowoil.  tliis  nijitter  woidd  not  have  come  a 
s<'(.''»!id  tiinr  b^foK'this  llouso.  T  be^  to  remind  the 
lInu.S(M)f  this,  that  tin;  motion  whicli  was  made  last 
sc.-sion. 


Till-    lIiKNTIrvi,    MO'ITdX 

^\  Iii'li  \vc  iiave  U'uv  before  us,  was  ncjjjatived  by  u 
1;m"l'<'  nja)o;ity  <»!' this  HoiFO.  T  say,  at  the  outset, 
V,  iu-n  till'  iiK'ti-iU  v\iis  n<'^ativ(»d  by  a  lur<;e  UiajoritV 
nftliis  !I'!i-c.  tin'  nmioritv  did  n«'t  then  assert  tliat 
thf  j  ii:iciph- inv«ilv«-il  in  tliis  nioiiun  was  not  true 
:ii.v  /.,ni'r  t]i;uj  tln'v  uouM  assert  tbut  it  was  true  : 
tli'-y  111  I  ii  )t  a-scit  th:it  the  ''niidurt  o1  Mr.  Letellier 
v.:.-  A  i-f  any  njorc  th:in  it  was  imwis<;  ;  that  it  was 
co:)-lituli«'ual  ;niy  move  than  it  was  unconstitutii>nal. 
Th"  !b»!i-i;  cart'iully  and  distinctly  ar>staine<l  from 
prnn«'uncinir  any  njiininn  upon  tin*  conduct  of  Mr. 
r^rt^'llicr.  The  !!ou-«^  h^'ld,  at  the  time,  that  there 
\vii<  no  nr'C!isi«»n  for  it  to  interfere  in  this  nnilter,  and 
that,  \uider  tin-  rcLcimc  uinbT  which  we  now  live,  the 
proviniM's  arc  free  and  independent,not  only  one  of  the 
oth'M.  but  of  the  <'''ntral  power  as  well.  This  House 
alUrmcd  tliat,  whenever  any  provincial  cliirerence^  a- 
rise.  tiiey  shouhl  be  settled  by  the  upplieation  of  the 
]»rineiph's  of  re>]»onrible  <j:overnment  with  whieh 
every    piLvinee   i?r  endowed,    ancl    decided  thai    this 
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matter,    which  affected  solely  the  interests  of  the 
people  v»f  Quebec,  should  be  left  to   their  judgment, 


AM)  TO   THEM    AI.oNE 


it  appertained  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  act  of  Mr 
Letellier  was  wire  and  ronatitutional.  At  hat  time, 
the  people  of  the  province  of  Quebec  b;id  not  decided 
upon  it;  they  had  just  been  seized  ot"  tlie  (jUfPtion. 
The  elections  had  not  yet  taken  place,  but  were  in  j)ro- 
gvQ^s  ;  they  had  since  taken  placr*,  and,  wlintev(T  may 
be  ?aid  by  honorable  jrentlemcn  opposite,  the  result 
liad  ]»een  to  ui>hold  the  acti<»n  o(  Mr  r.etcllier. 
Several  honorable  m(Mid»ers  :— No.  no. 
Mr.  I^aurier :  —  What     are     vou       here     for,     if 

ft  ' 

vou  5av  no?  Tf  vour  (i(n*crnnieni  bad  not 
been    defeated,     whv    should    vou    be     before    this 

ft  ft 

House?  Your  verv  motion  is  Ibe  \  »'st  evi- 
<lenee  of  what  I  say.  If  your  rour.-*-  b:id  been  stip- 
ported  by  the  people,  you  would  not  srek.  at  the 
hands  of  this  Fbiuse,  the  ven-jreance  wbicli  vou  are 
now  seeking.  T  allirm  what  I  have  already  said,  that 
th^  people  of  the  [jrovinec  of  <iuel  t-c,  wbo  alone  are 
interested  in  this  (picstion,  have  decided  that,  in  tbeir 
opinion.  \\  hetber  that  be  rijrbt  or  wromir,  tbe  act  of 
3Ir.  Letellier  was  just  and  conj^titntional.  Ifsu'b  be 
tlie  case,  if  tiiis  quej-tion  has  alr<'a<ly  Ix'cn  once  before 
the  llou-ic,  if  this  House  has  alrcailv  dedin^'d  to  inter- 
fere  in  this  matter,  and  deci<led  to  b  ave  it  entirelv  in 

'  ft 

the  hands  of  the  peopb*  (»f  (Juebec,  and  if  tbe  ])e(4)le 
of  the  province  of  Quebec  have  dcrnlofi  up(»n  it,  is  it 
not  l>ut  proper  that  this  (jue>tion  should  be  laid  at 
rest  forever  before  this  IIou-:e?  T  do  not  liesit;:te  to 
say  tlnit  tins  matter  would  bav«*  forever  reni:iin«'d  at 
re?Jt  before  this  House,  batl  it  not  been  for  another 
event  which  has  sincetaken  place,  namely,  tbe  Domi- 
ni<»n  eler-tions.  We  have  bad  it  from  tbe  nnniths  of 
honorable  gentlemen  uppo^ite.  Tbe  re.-ult  of  tbe 
goiicral  elections  has  beeii  to  di-^plaee  tbe  majority 
from  tbe  Liberal  to  tin*  ('on.=erv;itive  ranks,  and  now 
that  a  new  element  is   br(»u<i:lit  into  the  Ifour-t*,  a  new 
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attempt  is  made  to  get  the  new  majority  to  do  what 
the  old  majority  would  not  do, 

TO  SUBSTITUTE   THE    WILL   OF   THE    DOMINION 

for  the  will  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  Even  without 
the  language  that  tell  from  the  lips  of  some  honorable 
gentlemen  opposite,  I  would  have  tiiken  this  motion 
as  a  slur  upon  the  majority  of  the  former  House.  The 
idea  conveyed  by  it,  not,  it  is  true,  in  language,  but 
as  clearly  as  if  expressed  in  words,  is  that  the  Liberal 
majority,  which  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
last  year,  deliberately  refused  to  do  justice  in  the 
premises ;  that,  since  the  party  ousted  from  power  at 
Quebec  happened  to  be  the  Conservative  party,  and 
the  party  called  to  power  happened  to  be  the  Liberal 
party,  the  Liberal  majority  in  this  House  allowed 
their  better  judgment  to  be  biassed  by  their  political 
feelings.  As  one  of  that  majority  which  ruled  last 
pcssion,  I  do  not  object  that  this  accusation  should 
be  thrown  at  us,  provided  that  that  the  same  standard 
of  measure  should  be  applied  this  time  again.  And, 
if  this  motion  is  to  be  affirmed,  if  the  Conservati^ 
majority  in  this  House  is  to  do  what  the  Liberal 
majority  would  not  do  last  year,  if  they  are  going 

TO   RIDE   OVER  THE   PROVINCES, 

if  either  the  majority  which  insisted  last  year  upon 
respecting  the  riglit  of  the  provinces  to  self-govern- 
ment, or  the  majority  which  this  year  may  infringe 
upon  these  rights  ;  if  either  majority,  I  say,  are  to 
be  branded  as  being  a(^tuated  by  improper  motives, 
I  have  no  objection  to  that,  and  we  will  cheerfully 
await  the  judgment  of  impartial  men  and  impartial 
history.  Before  going  further,  let  me  make  one  obser- 
vation. The  elections  in  the  province  of  Quebec  )n«t 
year  took  place  upon  the  issue  raised  by  the  act  of 
Mr  Letellier,  and  upon  no  other  issue.  At  the  very 
outset  of  the  campaign,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
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town  of  Levis,  by  Mr  Cha]>leaii,  tlie  present  leader  of 
the  Opposition  in  Quebec,  be  stated  tbat  tliis  question 
of  the  dismissal  of  the  Ministry  by  Mr  Leteliier  was 
the  only  <|Ue3tiun  which  the  ])eople  fIiouM  look  at. 
He  used  very  forcible  language.  T  have  not  the 
speech  before  me,  but  I  kept  tlie  exact  words  in  my 
memory,  which  has  not  failed  me.  He  ])ut  it,  that 
whatever  might  liavo  ])een  their  failings  as  Ministers, 
evenifthcv  had  l)een  defaulters  ami  thieves,  they 
had  been  (fismissed  improperly  and  illegally,  an<l  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  people  of  Quebec  to  restore  them 
tothc  place  from  which  they  had  been  dismissed.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr  Joly,  the  present  leader  (»f  the 
Government,  accepted  the  issue  upon  that  ground 
alone.     He  said  to  the  people  that  he  fully  endorsed 

AND  ACt'EPTEI)   THE   RESPONsllULrrV 

of  the  act  of  Mr.  Leteliier — that  it  was  an  extraordi- 
nary act,  but  that  it  was  justified  and  railed  for  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  As  I  stated,  the  result 
jras  that  the  act  of  Mr.  Leteliier  was  uj)held.  I  need 
not  remind  this  House  that  every  one  of  us  holds  his 
£eat  upon  an  issue  in  the  consideration  of  which  the 
(juestion  now  before  the  House  did  not  count  for  any- 
thing. I  heard  the  honorable  gentlemen  from  Card- 
well  say  that  this  question  had  been  voted  upon,  at 
least  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  on  the  17th  Se])teniber. 
I  take  issue  with  this.  This  is  the  first  intimation  T  have 
ever  had  of  it.  Whatever  may  have  taken  place  in 
the  province  of  Quebec,  I  am  quite  sure  it  never  was 
discussed  in  the  other  i)rovinces.  Let  me  now  ask  it 
of  honorable  gentlemen  from  the  sister  provinires:  let 
me  appeal  to  their  fairness  and  justiee,  even  if  this 
House  had  the  authority  to  interfere  in  this  matter, 
would  it  be  fair  and  just  to  the  province  ofCiucbec  for 
this  House  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  since  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Quebec  are  nlone  jifTt^ctcd  by  this 
act  ;  since  they  alone  are  t<»  .-ufTer  from  it,irit  has  been 
unwise  :  since  thev  alone  are  to  hufTer  from  it,  if  it  be 
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umvise ;  since  tliey  alone  are  tn  henofit  from  it,  if  it 
be  wise  ;  since  tliey  liiive  licM  it.  in  tlioir  e.-ticnalion, 
to  l»e  wise,  would  it  ))e  juat,  would  it  he  wise, 

WoriJ)    IT    nE   rONsTITL'TIONAL 

lor  gentlemen  of  the  other  provinces  to  condemn  wliat 
those  interej-tcd  in  it  have  approved  ?  I  might  ask 
it  alsn  of  my  more  immediate  countrymen,  of  tho^e 
of  fellow-oiijrin  and  fellow  language;  T  might  ask 
them  if  their  c<»nduct,  on  tJie  occasion,  is  patriotic? 
Is  it  patriotic  in  them  to  ask  the  aid  of  the  lister  pro- 
vinces, ?ime  their  views  liave  not  prevailed  at  the 
polls,  in  order,  under  their  united  action,  to  crush 
the  expres>ed  will  of  their  ov/n  province  ?  What  they 
are  ilrivinjx  at  is  to  obtain  a  mere  party  triumph,  and, 
to  do  tliat.  ihcy  are  ready  to  sacrifice  the  ve.sted  rights 
of  their  native  province.  In  order  to  obtain  a  mere 
party  triumi»h.  they  a-k  tlie  aid  and  co-operation  of 
a  forei*»n  ]»ower. — because  I  hold  that  tiie  Federal 
power,  in  puiely  provincial  matters,  is  a  foreign 
])Ower — they  ask  the  a'<l  of  a  foreign  powe*.  forgetting 
tiiat,  whenever  a  party  in  any  country,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  triumph  over  a  rival  i)arty,  calls  in  the  aid 
and  co-operation  of  a  fnrei;:n  power,  the  invariable 
cons(M|Utncc  has  always  i»een 

TUK    KNSI.AVtMENT    (»1"   TIIK    WHOLE    COUNTRY, 

T  do  not  apprehend  that  so  fatal  a  result  would  follow 
from  the  act  of  honorable  gentlemen  oj>posite,  ]»ut  the 
result  would  be  tliat  a  breach  would  be  opened  in  the 
principle  whicii  we  liave  always  looked  uj»on  as  the 
liulwark  of  our  provincial  liberties.  And  just  look  at 
the  justice  w^iicli  is  incted  to  ]\Ir.Letellier  in  tliis  case  ! 
I.ast  year,  when  the  motion  was  brought  uj),  and 
when  it  was  asked  that  it  should  be  brought  in  the 
hhape  of  a  sr.bstantial  motion,  so  that  it  might  be 
open  to  an  aiiKMidineiit.  they  would  not  d«)  so,  but 
insisted  *n  brinLrin-^  on  tiie  niot'on  for  tlie  House    lo 
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go  into  committee  of  supply,  so  that  the  true  resolu- 
tion at  which  the  House  might  have  arrived  was  pre- 
vented from  going  on  tlie  journals  of  tiie  House.  And 
this  time,  as  soon  as  the  motion  is  made,  my  honor- 
able friend  from  Laval  (Mr.  Ouimet)  stands  up  and 
moves  the  previous  question.  It  is  true,  in  moving 
the  previous  question,  he  was  kind  enough  in  say 
that  he  did  not  moan  to  stitle  this  question  ;  and  lie 
was  also  so  strict  as  to  give  a  prcoe.lent  to  show  that 
the  moving  (tf  the  pveviou??  <iucstion  would  not  prevent 
free  discussion.  \Viiat  then  did  lie  want  to  prevent  ? 
It  wa"?  that  the  opinion  elicited  hy  this  free  disctission 
should  not  go  down  u]>on  tlic  journals  of  the  House. 
He  knew  that  the  motion  could  he  met  successfully 
with  an  amendment  which,  perha])S,  might  have  hcen 
carried  hy  a  majority  of  tiic  House,  and,  in  orvler  to 
gel  a  verdict,  rn.Ur  que  mi'ir,  jigainst  Mr.  Lctcllier,  he 
l^re  vented 
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heing  made.  No  douht,  a  good  miiny  gentlemen  from 
our  sister  provinces  have  given  this  (pn'stiou  hut  little 
attention  and  the  papers  ]>rought  down  a  very  indif- 
ferent perusal,  and  have  derived  their  knowledge  of 
tlie  case  mostlv  from  tlie  indictment  of  Mr.  Lctellier 
drawn  yesterdav  and  to-dav.     lVrliin)s  tliev  think  he 

•■ft'  •  X  • 

has  perpetrated  a  great  criuic.  and  proved  false  to 
the  cause  f>f  lihertv.  Tf  they  lo(.»k  at  those  pajicrr:, 
however,  they  will  find  there  is  another  side  to  the 
]>icture  whifh  has  heen  exhihited  to  them.  They  will 
tiod  that  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  have  dihited 
at  such  length  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Lt^tellier.  might 
have  dilated,  at  some  length  also,  on  the  conduct  of 
liis  advisers  ;  thev  will  find  that,  if  the  conduct  of  the 
Lieutenant-! Jovernor  was  extraordinarv.  the  conduct 
of  his  advisers  was  still  more  extraordinarv  ;  thev 
will  find  that,  if  the  conduct  of  Mr.  LetcUier  has  ))Ut 
few  precedents  in  l>rili-h  piirliann-ntary  history,  that 
<jf  his  advisers  has  ii«>ijfe  :it  all.     Thev  will    fhid    that 
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Ills  advisers  sy.-»teinaticjilly  trampled  down  the  royal 
prerogative,  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  the  civil 
rights  of  the  people  ;  that  the  government  of  Quebec 
wad  fast  falling 

INTO   THE    HANDS   OF   AN   OLIGARCHY, 

which  completely  disregarded  the  royal  authority, 
and  remembered  the  people  only  to  put  new  burdens 
upon  it.  They  will  find  that  this  oligarchy  was  itself 
ruled  bv  rings,  the  greedy  appetite  of  which  had  to 
be  fed  from  the  public  treasury  ;  and  that  the  trea- 
sury had  to  be  replenished  by  the  ])eoj)leat  the  price 
of  their  civil  liberty  ;  that  since  the  days  of  king  John 
no  such  attempt  was  ever  made  on  the  liberty  and 
civil  rights  of  the  people  in  any  part  of  the  British 
empire.  Mr  Letellier,  to  the  long  array  of  charges 
against  him,  might  answer  in  the  language  of  the  old 
Roman,  who,  being  brought  to  the  forum  to  answer 
an  accusation,  merely  said  :  **  I  swear  I  have  saved 
the  country.  "  But  the  parallel  could  not  go  any 
further ;  the  historical  character  to  whom  I  have  just 
alluded  had  committed  a  crime,  while  Mr  Letellier  has 
committed  no  crime. 

HE   EXERCISED    A    RIGHT 

he  had  the  abstract  power  to  exercise.    It  is  said  the 
exercise  of  it  was  unwise;  but,in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  of  Quebec,  that  unwise  act  has  saved  the  coun- 
try.   This  opinion   is  not   held  simply   by  a  political 
party,  but  is  shared  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
which  no  one  knows  better  than  the  Premier  himself. 
He  is  awore  that  thousands   who  voted  for  him  in 
the  late  elections  fiup])(>rted  Mr  Letellier's  view  and 
his  present  Ministers,  and  would  do  so  again.     Befon 
I  dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject,    I  will  call  you 
attention  to  the   blue-book  containing  the  petition  c 
Messrs.  Chapleau.  Angers,  and  Church,  asking  for  h 
removal.   I  call  attention  to  this  because  it  may  ser' 
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to  show  the  character  of  Mr  Letellier's  advisers,  and 
the  justice  he  must  have  received  from  theiu.  They 
set  forth  that : 

In  his  communication  to  his  Excellency  tliL*  Governor^ 
General,  respecting  the  aforesaid  dismissal,  Mr  Letollier  made 
statements  unsupported  l»y  an<l  in  contradiction  with  the  offi- 
cial document-,  to  which  tJi«'yroliit«\  aii'l  that,  in  theoj»inionof 
the  undersigned,  viz,tJau  peiitioners,such  errou«*ous  statements 
could  not  have   been  ma<le   h^*  mistak*'  or  failure  of  memory. 

No  more  grievous  charge  could  be  made  against 
any  gentleman  brought  up  under  British  ideas  of 
honour,  according  to  which  a  ^^entlenian*s  word  is 
sacred.  Now,  what  were  the  facts?  These  statements 
were  submitted  in  connection  witli  those  of  Mr  Letel- 
lier  in  his  memorial  to  Lord  nufferin,  to  the  effect 
that  his  authority  had  always  been  completely 

di.sre(;ardei)  by  his  advisers, 

and,  as  an  illustration  of  his  cliarge,  he  instanced  two 
proclamations  which  had  been  published  without  his 
signature.  The  petitioners  allege  that  statement  is 
untrue,  as  they  say  Mr.  Leiellier  well  knew,  and  that, 
in  fact,  the  proclamations,  when  they  were  published, 
bore  his  signature.  What  is  Mr.  Letellier's  answer  to 
this  charge  of  wilfully  and  designedly  alleging  an 
untruth  ?  He  says  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
publication  of  tliose  proclamations  by  his  private 
secretary;  that,  thereupon,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  De  J^ou- 
cherville,  who  came  and  a(;kowledgcd  the  error,  and 
that,  in  his  presence,  and  in  order  to  set  the  matter 
right,  he  appended  his  signature  to  the  ori^dnal  ])ro- 
clamations,  Here  is  a  complete  defence,  which,  I 
insist,  shows  the  bad  faith  of  the  traducers  of  Mr. 
Letellier.  If  the  charge  against  him  had  been  true, 
they  were  bound,  in  hnn<»iir.  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  Ilis  Kxrellency  to  tbn  fact,  and  to 
demand  the  evidence  of  Mr.  lie  IJoik  herville,  since 
Mr.  Letellier  gave  hiin  as    having    bet'ii    witness   to 
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his  appending  his  signature  to  the  proclamations.  Tf 
they  could  not  have  maintained  their  charge,  they 
were  bound  to  admit  their  error.  Their  rejoinder  was 
unworthy  of  leaders  of  a  great  party ;  their  answer 
was  a  mere  quibbling  of  lawyers,  such  as  would  not 
be  expected  from  men  of  honour.  They  say  in  their 
reply  to  his  explanations  : 

*  Dealing  with  that  part  of  the  LieuteDant-Govemor's 
answer  which  bears  upon  one  of  the  charges  contained  in  the 
petition,  and  in  which  he  states  in  contradiction  to  official 
and  authentic  documents,  that  he  signed  the  proclamations 
referred  to  after  their  pubhcation,  the  undersigned  represent 
that  this  explanation  is  of  no  value,  in  presence  of  the  facts 
Obtablished  by  the  proclamations  bearing  his  signature,  and 
the  dates  at  which  they  were  signed.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  Lieutenant-Governor  can  bear  evidence  against 
his  own  signature,  and  expect  that  his  statement  upon  the 
point  can  be  credited. 

In  their  rejoinder,  they  do  not  reaffirm  their 
accuijation.  viz.,  that  the  proclamations  were  signed 
before  their  publication,  but  the y  say  that  Mr.  Letel- 
lie.  could  not  be  admitted  to  affirm  the  fact  that  he 
had  only  signed  them  afterward?.  If  they  had  l)een 
in  earnest  in  this,  they  would  liave  called  for  Mr.  De 
r>oucherville\s  evidence  ;  nnd  now,  when  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Letellier  signed  the  ])roclamations  c.r  post 
faclo,  his  enemies  attempt  to  deny  him  the  benefit  of 
the  fnct.and  charge  him  with  an  untruth.  If  the  charge 
made  ugainst  Mr.  Letellier  had  l^ctn  true,  it  would 
have  been  of  the  most  damaging  character,  but,  ])eing 
not  true,  the  charge  must  redound  with  etjual  force 
again.st  his  traducers.  But,  whether  Mr.  Letellier's 
action  was  constituti(mal  or  not,  a  far  more  iuiportant 
(luestion,  to  njy  mind  now  arises  : 

HAS   THIS    HorsE    AUTHORITY 

to  enciuire  into  that  act  and  condemn  it  ?  If  this 
motion  was  proposed  simi)ly  to  elicit  a  purely  abstract 
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expression  of  opinion  which  would  remain  barren  of 
result,  we  might  have  discussed  it  to  our  heart's  con- 
tent, just  as  we  might  discuss  any  uther  question 
which  any  honoraUe  gentleman  might  choose  to 
bring ;  just  as  we  might  discuss  the  recent  events  in 
France  and  the  causes  which  led  to  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon  resigning  the  ])residency.  But,  if  this  motion 
is  intended  to  be,  as  iudeed  it  is,  a  pregnant  motion,  if 
it  is  to  be  followed  up,  if  passed,  by  tne  censure  and 
dismissal  of  Mr.  Letellier,  then  T  submit  respectfully 
and  earnestly  that  this  House  has  no  authority  to 
enquire  into  and  condemn  his  conduct.  I  aflirm  that 
proposition  and  invite  its  discussion.  Of  course,  I 
would  not  go  the  lengthof  faying  that  we  never  could 
in  any  case  interfere  in  provincial  matters,  and  no 
honorable  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
will  affirm  that  we  would  have  that  right  of  interfer- 
ing in  every  case.  Since  then,  we  will  agree  that  this 
House  has  the  power  to  interfere 

IX   SOME   CASE.S,     NOT    IN    ALL  ; 

where  is  the  land-mark  to  be  found,  where  is  the  line 
to  be  drawn,  up  to  which  it  nju.st  be  legitinmte  for 
this  House  to  interfere  and  lieyond  which  it  would 
be  criminal  for  it  to  do  so.  T  think  the  answer  has 
been  given  by  the  House  on  g^everal  occasions.  The 
Constitutional  Act  gives  the  Federal  Kxecutive  the 
power  of  disallowing  provincial  laws.  This  power 
being  given  to  the  Executive*,  it  foll(»ws  that  the  exer- 
cise of  it  is  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tliis 
HoUi^e,  to  wliirh  tlie  Executive  is  respon.«ibl(?.  The 
doctrine  in  now  well  settled  that  this  power  of  disal- 
lowing provincial  laws  is  to  ])e  confined  to  those  cases 
only  where  Provincial  r.egislaturcs  may  have  htei^jied 
beyond  their  jurisdiction  into  prohi)»ite(l  ground; 
that  tliis  power  is  to  l)e  exorcised  only  for  tlie  }»rotec- 
tion  of  Imperial  i>r  Federal  ri;_lits  which  may  have 
been  invaded  ])y  Provincial  Le;i:is];aureH,  l»ut  never 
to  affoid  relief  to   any   .-ecti«'n    of  tlie   c(»niniunitv  in 
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the  province  which  may  deem  itsely  aggrieved  by 
that  legislation.  The  doctrine  is  now  well  settled  that, 
if  Provincial  Legislatures  keep  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion which  is  allotted  to  them  by  the  constitution, 
however  od  ious  their  laws  may  be,  however  despotic 
and  tyrannical,  however  desirous  both  the  Executive 
and  theGovernment  might  be  of  affording  relief  against 
such  laws,  yet  this  House  will  not  interfere,  because 
interference  in  such  cases  would  be 

A    VIOLATION   OF   THE   FEDERAL   PRINCIPLE, 

and,  in  all  such  cases,  the  aggrieved  portion  of  the 
community  must  seekf  and  can  find  its  relief  in  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  responsible  govern- 
ment. The  people  can  agitate  and  they  can  vote,  and 
a  people  who  can  vote  has  in  its  hands  the  instru- 
ment whereby  to  redress  all  its  grievances,  the  wea- 
pon to  avenge  all  its  wrongs.;  and  those  who  believe, 
as  I  do,  in  the  elhcacity  of  responsible  government 
know  that  these  weapons  are  amply  adequate,  and 
that,  with  them,  truth  and  justice  will  prevail  in 
the  end.  Tf  such  be  the  rule  for  legislative  acts,  such 
must  be  the  rule  with  regard  to  administration, 
because  administrative  acts  are,  as  legislative  acts, 
subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  people,  who  may  pro- 
nounce upon  them  in  a  regular  way.  Now,  as  regards 
the  Lieutenant-Cfovernor,  under  the  constitution,  the 
laws  says  that  he  shall  be  removable  for  cause;  but 
what  can  cause  be?  I  believe  that  these  causes  of 
removal  can  well  be  offences  of  a  personal  character, 
but  never  offences  connected  with  the  discharge  of 
duties  of  an  olKcial  character.  Tf,  for  instance,  the 
Lieutonant-dnvernor.  hv  some  grossly  dishonourable 
conduct,  lyings  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  into  con- 
tumely, this  and  similar  offences  might  be  causes  of 
removal;  but,  if  he  sticks  within  the  circle  of  his 
functions,  however  tyrannical  his  acts  may  be,  he  la 
not  removable,  because  he  is 
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COVERED   BY   MIXrSTEUIAL   RESPONSIBILITY. 

He  is  amenal)le  to  tlie  people,  wlio  can  set  him  right, 
if  they  believe  him  wrong.and  undo  what  he  has  dune. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  if  the  House  had  power  to  inter- 
fere because  ihe  Lieutenant-CIovernor  had  erred  in 
the  discharge  of  his  otftoial  duty,  it  would  he  an  in- 
fringement on  the  principles  of  responsilile  govern- 
ment and  an  abuse  of  Federal  rights.  It  has  been 
stated,  ever  since  this  discussion  has  been  commenced, 
that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec  acted  arbi- 
trarily, v.ithout  the  advice  of  his  constitutional  ad- 
visers. If  such  be  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  was 
not  the  opinion  of  the  Legislature  of  Quebec.  The 
Legislature  of  Quebec  on  several  occasions  expressed 
its  opinion  that  the  act  of  Mr  Letellier  was  within  the 
exercise  of  his  functions,  and  covered  by  Ministerial 
responsibilitv.  The  question  has  been  brought  several 
times  before  the  House,  and  the  opinion  in  each  case 
has  been  precisely  the  same.  On  the  8th  March  last, 
a  motion  was  made  for  a  petition  against  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Letellier,  to  be  presented  to  His  Excellency 
the  Governor-General,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Com- 
mons. A  point  of  order  wa^  raised  upon  the  ground 
.  that  the  petition  was  injurious  to  His  Excellency  the 
Lieutenant-Governor.  The  Speaker,  on  that  occasion, 
gave  the  following  ruling: 

It  is  an  essential  principle  of  monarclrical  constitutional  go 
vernment  that  the  Crown  can  commit  no  wrong.  The  Lieute- 
nant-Governor represents  tlie  Crown  in  our  Legislatures.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  there  should  be,  near  the  Sovoreip:n, 
near  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  advisers,  Ministers,  who  ahvays 
bear  the  responsibility  wliich  can  never  be  laid  on  tlie  Crown, 
and  to  the  continuance  of  that  responsibiUty  tliore  can  be  no 
limit.  And  although  use  is  made  of  the  term  ''Lieutenant- 
Governor"  in  the  Adresses,  as  also  in  the  measures  submitted 
to  tlie  House,  from  tlie  very  nature  of  our  constitution  these 
words  are  addressed  only  to  the  Ministers  who  are  responsible 
to  the  Assembly.  The  person  even  of  the  Soverei;zn,  in  his 
representative,  is  never  brou^'ht  in  qiie-iinn.  In  tin."  present 
case,   the     complaints      contained,    in    tlie    motion,     apply 
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to    the    cvlvisors    of    Ilis    Excellency    the      Lioutenaiit-Go- 
vernor, — antl  [  must,  tlieretbre,  declare  it  in  onhM*. 

And  to  his  ruling, 

BOTH   SIDES   OF   THE   HOUSE  ASSENTED. 

In  the  niuntli  of  June  last,  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Quebec — and  I  may  say  that  there  is  not  a  more  Con- 
servati  ve  hody  under  the  sun  — declared  the  same  doc- 
trine ;  it  was  ini)ved  and  agreed  to  "  That  His  Excel- 
lenty  the  Lieutenant-(iovernor  was  advised  to  dismiss 
his  Ministers  in  March  last,  at  a  time  when  they  en- 
joyed tlic  confidence  ofboth  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture '*.  Now,  here  wc  have  an  opinion  ofboth  branches 
of  the  Legislature  of  Quebec  tluit  Mr  Letellier  waa 
fully  covered  by  Ministerial  responsibility.  I  ask, 
therefore,  if  the  act  of  Mr  Letellier,  so  covered  bv 
Ministerial  resjmnsibility.  is  an  act  subject  to  the 
censure  of  this  House?  ('an  Mr  Letellier  be  respon- 
sible at  once  to  his  Ministers,  who  are  reeponsible  to 
the  House  of  Assembly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
House  of  Commons?  Jiut  it  will  be  said  that  the  res- 
ponsi]»ility  of  Mr  Letellier's  Ministers  is  a  pure  fiction. 
This  fiction,  however,  is  the  very  life  of  res])on9ibIe 
government.  If  you  dt)  not  acknowledge  it  this  time, 
-wliat  will  i)revent  you  from  acknowledging  it  else- 
whore?  If  you  acknowledge  it  this  time.you  are  bound 
to  follow  it  to  its  legitimate  consequence,  which  is 

THE   .TllXiMi.NT   OF  THE   PEOPLE 

and  no  other  judgment.  Now,  it  has  been  said  that 
Mr  L"tellier*s  act  has  not  been  approved  by  thcpeople. 
T  desire  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  question .  In 
approaching  tliis  subje<t,  T  ffel  a  good  deal  like  a 
pv;»fcssor  of  a  college,  wlio  once  said  he  wante<l  to 
})rove.  by  a  long  disi|uisition,  tlie  light  of  the  sun  at 
n«M>n.  One  pupil  at  once  saiil  it  was  sufficient  for  him 
to  Inuk  at  the  i^un.     In  a  like  manner,  it  will  perhaps 
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beaufficient  for  honorable  gentlemea  to  look  at  what 
now  exists  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  in  order  to  be 
satisfied  that  Mr  Letellier's  Government  had  a   majo- 
rity.   When  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  was  brought 
against  the  Joly  Government,  upon  the  Address,  it  is 
true  that  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  32  to  31. 
This  vote,  however,  wa^  taken  not  in   a   full  House, 
and  at  that  time  another   motion   was   immediately 
brought  in,  affirming  the  confidence  of  the   people  in 
the  new  Government,  which  motion  was  affirm^^d   in 
a  full  House.  But  that  was  not  yet  the  best  evidence. 
The  best  evidence  is  thi-  :  Oa  the  8th  March,  Mr  An- 
gers, the  ex-Attorney-General,  moved  the   following 
amendment  to  the  Supply  Bill  : — 

That  the  Bill  be  not  now  read  :  but  that  the  reading 
thereof  be  su«4pended  until  such  time  as  justice  shall  have 
been  rendered  to  the  majority  of  this  House,  in  as  much  as, 
when  the  resolutions  upon  which  the  said  Bill  is  based  were 
adopted,  the  Cabinet  charged  with  the  public  business  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  this  House  and  of  the  country,  whilst  the 
present  Administration  does  not  i)0sse8s  that  confidence. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  was 

THE   TRUE   CONSTITUTIONAL   REMEDY. 

If  an  injustice  had  been  done,  there  was  a  true  legal 
remedy  in  the  hands  of  the  province.  If  the  supplies 
had  been  refused.  Mr.  Letellier  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  take  back  his  old  Government  or  resign  his 
position.  But,  Sir,  when  the  new  House,  fresh  from 
the  people,  elected  upon  this  very  issue,  met  again, 
the  supplies  were  voted.  Is  there  a  man  in  tliis  House 
who  will  say  that  justice  lias  not  been  done  to  the 
late  Government  of  Quebecsince  they  themselves  have 
been  condemned  by  the  tribunal  to  which  they 
appealed  ?  I  hold,  Sir,  that  this  motion,  now  in  your 
hands,  cannot  be  carried  iftliere  is  any  Srense  of  justice 
in  the  House.  The  premises  of  tlie  motion  do  not 
warrant  the  conclusion.  In  the  hmguage  of  the  mover 
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and  seconder,  it  is  expected  this  motion  is  to  be  a  vote 
of  censure  on  Lieutenant-Governor  Letellier,  to  be 
promptly  followed  by  dismissal.  If  Mr.  Letellier  had 
committed  a  crime,  what  mure  could  you  do  ?  He  is 
not  charged  with  having  acted  arbitrarily,  but  only 
Avith  having  committed  an  unwise  act.  Who  would 
believe  that  an  unwise  act  deserves  such  punishment 
as  dismissal  ?  If  the  motion  is  carried,  it  will  be  the 
first  time  a  great  deliberative  body  shall  have 
attempted  to  punish  a  man  for  an  act  which  is  repre- 
sented as  nothing  but  an  error, 

AND  NOT    A    WILFUL   CRIME. 

The  matter  in  dispute  at  the  present  time  is  simply 
relating  to  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative.  Last  year, 
the  honorable  the  Premier  did  not  dispute  the  prero- 
gative, but  he  merely  argued  that  the  exe  rcise  uf  it 
was,  in  all  cases,  unconstitutional.  The  doctrine  of 
honorable  gentlemen  opposite  has  never  yet  been 
formally  recorded  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  all 
the  authorities  have  been,  so  far,  contrary  to  it.  There 
are  numerous  authorities  to  show  that  the  Sovereign, 
whatever  his  name  be,  can  dismiss  his  Ministers  for 
cause,  and  I  would  l)eg  upon  this  subject  to  cite  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Brougham.     He  said  this  : 

If  tliey  were  torn  among  theinselvos  by  entlless  dissen- 
sions, if  they  ditfered  from  the  Soveroign,  if  their  measures 
were  evidently  ruinous,  if  dislionour  abroad  and  disaster  at 
home  mark*»d  the  wliole  t»*nour  of  tlieir  government,  any  of 
these  might  ht' constitutional  grounds  for  t lien*  dismissal  j  and, 
above  all,  if  th(M*(»  liappened  to  be  a  general  feeling  of  distrust, 
and  disapprobation  tliroughout  the  country,  that  would  he  a 
sutticient  ground  for  such  a  procedure. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  Mr.  Letellier  had 
this  authority  in  view  when  he  dismissed  his  Ministry. 
T  suppose  he  had  in  view  this,  that  he  could  dismiss 
his  Ministry  if  there  happened  to  be  a  general  feeline 
of  distrust  and   disapprobation   in   the  country,  and 
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that  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  distrust  and  disap- 
probation, the  resul  t  of  the  appeal  to  the  country  has 
shown;  the  fact  that  the  dismissed  gentlemen  came 
back  from  the  elections  in  an  actual  minority  was 
sufficient  evidence  of  it.  If  Mr  Letellier  acted  upon 
tliis  authority  to  justify  him  in  what  he  did,  who  will 
dare  to  censure  him?  But  it  is  insisted  that  lie  was 
not  justified  in  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative.  This 
doctrine,  however,  has  not  yet  been  found  recorded 
in  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  England. 
Therefore,  I  sav,  Mr.  Letellier  lias  acted 

IN   GOOD   FAITH, 

and  he  has  good  authority  to  do  what  he  did.  If  he 
acted  in  good  faith,  though  he  may  have  acted  unwise- 
ly and  unconstitutionally,  will  there  be  found  a 
majority  in  this  House  to  say  this  man  is  to  l^e  cen- 
sured and  dismissed  because  he  may  have  acted 
unwisely,  Again,  I  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  and 
of  fairness  of  honorable  gentlemen  from  the  sister 
provinces.  It  may  be  that  upon  this  occasion,  I 
would  not  bejustihed  in  making  this  ap])eal,  but  they 
have  been  appealed  to  in  the  name  of  liberty,  and  it 
is  also  in  the  name  of  liberty  that  I  appeal  to  them. 
It  would  1)6  a  very  serious  thing  for  tliis  House  to 
step  beyond  its  juribdiction.  I  have  cited  from  Jjord 
Brougham  to  show  that  the  action  of  Mr.  Letellier 
was  justified.  You  may  say  that,  though  he  has  fol- 
lowed the  oj)inion  of  Lord  Brougham,  he  has  acted 
unwisely.  So  be  it.  He  has  appealed  to  the  people 
and  you  may  say  the  people  have  acted  unwisely.  I 
say,  soV»e  it  again.     But  what  right  have  you 

TO  sriJ.^TITLTE    YOLK    WISDOM 

for  the  wisdom  of  the  ])eoj)le  of  Quel»ec  ?  It  may  he 
that  our  notions  of  right  and  wron<j  may  not  l>e  ec^ual 
to  the  standard  of  nther  provinces,  though  I  am  not 
prepared  to   admit  that.     But,    whatever  may  Ix- our 
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fltandard  in  this  respect,  whether  low  or  high,  what  I 
ask  in  the  name  of  the  province  to  which  1  belong  ifl 
that  we  should  be  governed  according  to  our  own 
standard — that  we  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
being  badly  governed,  if  being  governed  by  our- 
selves meant  bad  government,  but,  at  all  events,  to 
be  governed  by  ourselves.  This  I  ask  in  the  name 
of  liberty  and  self-government.  There  can  be  no 
doubt.  Sir,  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that,  if  this  mo- 
tion is  carried,  it  will  be  an  invasion  of  the  principles 
of  federal  government.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  Sir, 
that  this  first  attack  upon  federal  government  should 
have  come  from  the  province  of  Quebec.  We  were 
reminded,  yesterday,  by  the  honorable  member  for 
Halton,  that,  if  we  have  to  day  a  federal  form  of 
government,  it  was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  which  is 
so  different  to  the  other  provinces  on  account  of  its 
origin.  I  remember,  at  the  time  this  system  was 
put  in  operation,  it  was  extolled  to  the  sky  for  this 
very  reason,  that  it  gave  to  the  people  of  Quebec  a 
free,  independent  and  untrammelled  government.  I 
have  in  my  hands  now  a  pamphlet  which  was 
issued  in  1867,  as  the  campaign  sheet  of  the  Con- 
servative party  of  the  province,  for  the  first  general 
election  which  took  place  ofter  Confederation.  The 
very  first  page  of  the  ])amphlet  contains  this  explosion 
of  enthusiasm  : 

Since  the  first  of  July,  1807,  Jjower  Canada  is  now  ruled 
unrler  a  now  mo  lo  of  government ;  it  is  no  more  [jo war  Canada, 
it  is  the  province  of  Quebec;  with  thisohl  French  nouie,  which 
has  been  restored  to  us,  wd  liave  been  given  a  French  Gov- 
vernor,  and  all  truly  patriotic  souls  have  thrilled  with  joy, 
and  with  a  noble  pri(lo,  when  tlie  newspapers  have  told  us 
that  the  cannon  in  the  old  citadel  of  Quebec  had  roared  its 
^reat  vnice  to  salute  the  first  French  Governor  since  17*>'>.  We 
have  been  severed  from  Upper  Canada  ;  our  name  is  the  Pro- 
vince of  (2"ehec  ;  we  liave  a  French  Canadian  (.Tovernor,  the 
second  since  the  establishment  of  the  country;  we  shall  liave 
our  own  Government  and  our  own  Parliament,  where  every- 
thing bhall  be  done   by  and  for  the  Fiench  Canadians,  and  in 
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the  French  language.  One  must  be  a  renegaile,  or,  what  is  the 
pame  thing,  an  annezatioDist,  not  to  he  moved  to  tears,  not  to 
feel  the  heart  beating  with  an  indescribable  joy  and  with  a 
very  legitimate  pride,  at  the  thought  of  those  glorious  results 
of  the  patriotism  and  the  indomitable  energy  of  our  statesmen  t 
of  our  political  leaders,  who,  one  hundred  years  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  England,  have  decided  the  latter, 
already  impressed  by  our  heroism  and  our  loyalty,  to  restore 
us  to  ourselves,  to  restore  to  us  our  complete  antonoiuyf  and  to 
confide  the  sacred  trust  of  our  national  traditions  to  a  Gov- 
ernment chosen  amongst  us  an<l  composed  of  our  own  people. 

Who  do  you  think  was  the  author  of  these  lyrical 
strains  ?  Why  it  was  no  less  than  my  honorable  friend, 
the  member  for  Bagot  (Mr.  Mousseau)  quantum  muta- 
(us  ab  illo.  Why  the  very  man  wlio  thus  rejoiced  in 
1867  that  we  had  been  restored  to  ourselves,  that  tlie 
sacred  trust  of  our  nationality  had  been  confided  to  a 
Government  of  our  own.  that  we  had  been  separated 
from  Upper  Canada, — tliat  very  same  man  is  now 
asking  not  only  Upper  Canada,  ]>ut  Nova  h>cotia, 
New-- Brunswick,  and  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  to  come  to  our  aid  and  pro- 
tect the  sacred  trust  with  wliich  we  had  been  entrusted. 
I  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  when  our  alliance 
with  Upper  Canada  was  looked  upon 

AS  THE   BUGBEAR   OF    LOWER   CANADA  J 

it  was  looked  upon  as  a  demoniacal  alliance,the  source 
of  all  our  evils.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  h(morable 
member  for  Bagot  was  in  earnest  at  the  time  when 
he  so  rejoiced  at  being  relieved  of  an  alliance  with 
Upper  Canada,  and  if  he  is  in  earnest  now  when  he 
is  asking  the  people  of  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  New- 
Brunswick,  Manitoba,  and  the  other  provinces,  to 
take  a  part  in  our  provincial  affairs,  ho  must  fool 
somewhat  like  the  man  in  the  Scripture,  wlio,  liaving 
had  a  devil  expelled  from  liis  body,  hud  his?  body  re- 
entered by  that  same  dovil,  and  sev(?n  more.  Now, 
Sir,  if  we,  the  people  of  Quebec,  in  wliose   favor   this 
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Confederation  has  been  established,  are  to  be  the  first 
to  attack  it ;  if  we  are  to  be  the  first  to  lay  a  sacri- 
legeous  hand  upon  the  sacred  ark  ofour  liberties,  how 
long  can  we  expect  that  the  system  will  be  maio- 
taincd?  If  we  arc  to  be  the  first  to  attack  the  federal 
system,  tlie  gun  of  the  citadel  at  Quebec  will  have 
again  to  roar  its  great  voice,  to  ring  the  death-knell 
ofour  provincial  liberty.  Sir,  I  need  not  repeat  here 
that  the  federative  union  of  these  provinces  was 
effected  on  that  principle,  on  account  ofour  peculiar 
position  in  the  province  of  Quebec ;  for  this  we  are 
mdeV>ted  to  our  fellow  citizens  and  to  the  mother 
country.  I  have  often  asserted,  and  I  do  so  now, 
that  we  in  Quebec  will  give  way  to  none  in  our 
devotion  to  the  mother  country.  There  is  not,  on  the 
face  of. the  British  empire,  any  class  of  Iler  Majesty's 
subjects 

MORE   DEVOTED   TO   THE   BRITISH   CROWN 

than  Her  Majestv's  sul)jccts  of  French  origin.  The 
attachment  we  liave  for  the  British  flag  springs 
from  a  different  cause  from  that  of  other  Britisn  sub- 
jects. But,  if  the  cause  be  different  it  is  equally 
powerful.  The  attachment  <jf  our  fellow-subjects 
of  English  origin  springs  from  nature,  while  our 
attachment  springs  from  th^  heart,  from  gratitude. 
We  love  the  British  flag,  because  under  it  we  have 
found  liberty  and  happiness.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  the  descendants  of  France,  of  that  great  nation 
wliicli  has  placed  itself,  with  p]ngland,  at  the  head  of 
modern  civilization;  we  have  derived  from  our  origin 
peculiarities,  characteristics,  institutions,  which  we 
look  upon  as  a  national  inheritance,  and  to  which  we 
fondly  cling.  I  am  bound  to  say,  Sir,  that  our  na- 
tional institutions  have  ever  been  respected  by  our 
fellow-subjects  of  IJritish  origin,  and  I  have  no 
doulA  that  if  thesafeguards  which  wehavein  the  fede- 
ral system  wore  removed,  we  would  not  experience 
from  our  fellow-citizens    any  other  than  the  uniform 
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kind  and  generous  treatment  that  we  have  always  re- 
ceived. Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  circumstances  wliich 
existed  in  1867 


STILL    EXLST 

in  187S ;  those  circumstances  which  induced  our 
statesmen  in  1867  to  give  us  a  federal  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  not  a  legislative  form  still  exist.  Our 
legislator.^  atthat  time  ihougl)t  it  best  to  give  us  a 
federal  form  of  government,  more  cumbersome  and 
more  expensive  though  it  be,  on  account  of  the  supe- 
rior liberty  which  it  gives  to  the  people ;  and  so  long 
as  the  system  shall  be  in  operation,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  every  patriot  to  see  that  its  principles  are  main- 
tained in  letter  and  spirit.  Looking  upon  this  mo- 
tion as  T  do,  and  as,  indeed,  it  must  be  looked  upon, 
as  an  invasion  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  Con- 
federation, T  deem  it  to  be  the  duty,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, of  ever^  patriot  to  vote  down  this  motion, 
which,  if  earned,  would  strike  a  most  sovore  blow  at 
the  principle  which  binds  these  provinces;  together. 


AN  mmm  scene  in  the  iodse 


FUNERAL  PANEGYRIC  OF  Mr.  HOLTON 


( »n  the  15th  March,  1880,  the  Canadian  Parliaui<»nt  was  in 
mourning.nonorableMr.Holton,oneor  the  veterans  and  most 
distinguished  figures  of  Canadian  politics,hadjust  died,  and  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Mackenzie,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  attempted 
to  paneg>"rize  the  memory  of  his  old  friend,  but  the  task  wa« 
too  much  for  his  strength,  and,  overcome  with  emotion,  he  re- 
questta  Mr.  Laurier  to  continue  in  his  stead.  It  is  this  touch- 
ing scene,  which  is  depicted  in  the  following  extract  from 
the  Ihfmteg  : 

Mr  Mackenzie  : — I  may  say,  Sir,  that  every  one 
will  join  heartily  in  the  very  just  remarks  made  by 
the  honorable  gentlemen  opposite,  and  especially 
those  who  have  long  felt  Mr.  Ilolton's  inlluence  and 
known  his  excellent  pergonal  qualities.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  those  who  have  long  been  his  associates  in 
public  life,  to  estimate  the  great  loss  that  has  been 
sustained  bv  his  own  partv,  bv  the  whole  House  and 
by  the  country.  I  look  upon  his  death  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  it  would  be  at  any  time,  as  a  national  cala- 
mity, and  I  feel  that  anything  we  can  do,  as  his  old 
ccdleagues  in  this  House,  to  convey  a  sense  of  tlie 
impression  we  entertain  of  Ids  groat  wortli  to  tlic  coun- 
try, especially  towards  his  bereaved  family,  should 
be  done.     I  feel  myself  uttorlv  unal^lc  to  sav 

^Tlie  honorable  ;ientlenn*ii  w.is  hen*  so  oveicoino  u-^  to   bo 
unable   to  prcceed.; 

Mr  Laurier: —  If  in  view  of  this    '^vQixi  calamity, 
thi^    great    national   calamity,    T    w<*re   pcrinittcd    to 
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speak  with  persoual  feelings,  I  would  eay  that  there 
is  no  one  in  this  House   who   ha^   more  that   myaelf 
reason  to  lament  the  death  of  Mr  Holton.     It  was  my 
privilege  when  I  was  a  very  young  man  to  become  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Holton  ;  and,  from  that  moment   up  to 
the  moment  of  his  untimely  death,  many   have  beea 
the  occasions  T  liavo  l)een  aVde  to  appreciate  the  many 
noble  (jualitiofl  wliifh  endeared  him  to  all  those   who 
came  in  contact   with   him.   Members  of  this  House 
w^ho  knew  him    only   as    a   public   man,   who  could 
judge  of  him  only  from  what  took  place  on  the   floor 
of  tlie  House,  could  appreciate  his  noble  public   qua- 
lities— they  could  appreciate  the  loftiness  of  mind  that 
prom])toil  liim  in  everything  he  did — they  could  ap- 
preciate iiis  entire  sense  of  and  devotion  to   duty,  and 
the  noble  way  in  whicli  he  carried  out  his  convictions 
of  duty.     They   could   appreciate  also    the  vigour* 
exempt  from  bitterness,  the  moderation,  exempt  from 
weakness,  with  which  he  alwavs  defended  his  convic- 
tions.  Hut  thev  did  not  know  the  whole  man.   Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  had  the  advantage  of  his  per- 
8(mal  friendship,  knew  thai  his  private  virtues   were 
on  a  i)ar  with  his  public  virtues.     They  could  appre- 
ciate his  unilinching  attachment  to  his   friends,   his 
strong  domestic  affection,  his  large  and  tender  heart, 
which  revealed  itself  in  everything  whether  great   or 
small.     He  is  now  no  more,  and  the  l)est  tribute  that 
could  bo  paid  to   his   memorv   are  the  words  which 
have  fallen  from  the  honoral)le  First  Minister's   lips, 
*'  that  his  loss  would  be  almost  as  much  felt  by  those 
whose  views  he  combated  as  by  tho-c  whose  opinions 
he  upheld.''     Though  engaged  all  his  life  in  active 
political  struggles,  though  all  his  life  a   strong  ]>arty 
man,  yet  there  is  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  in  this 
country,  where  political  strife  entails  much  bitterness, 
he  lias  not  left  »»ne  single  enemv  behind   him.     His 
loss  will  l)e  mourned  alike  l>y  his  friends  and  politi- 
cal   foes,  and  all  feel  to-day  that  there  is  a  gloom  in 
this  hall  which  darkens  it  and  which  must  darken  it 
not  only  for  this  session   but   for   many    sessions   to 
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come.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  none  will  his  loss  be  more 
keenly  felt  than  by  his  fellnw-countrymen  of  French 
origin.  All  French  Canadians,  irrespective  of  party^ 
feel  that  a  man  lias  depurted  from  among  us  who  was 
the  connecting  link  between  many  of  the  discordant 
elements  in  our  midst.  Our  province  has  been  the 
home  of  his  choice  and  adoption.  He  had  lived  all 
his  life  among  us,  and  mingled  continually  with  us, 
and  we  always  looked  upon  him  as  aa  one  of  our- 
selves, lie  was  a  man,  who,  in  any  station  of  life, 
would  have  naturally  sided  with  the  few  against  the 
many.  Hh  nature  also  prompted  him  on  many  occa- 
sions to  side  with  us  French  Canadians  ;  and  his  name 
in  our  province  has  become  a  household  word,  as  also 
wherever  the  French  language  is  spoken  in  Canada 
He  is  now  no  m»»re,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  his  loss 
is  irreparable. 


8 


A  Toast  to  the  Freocli  Academy 


REPLY  BY  MR.  LAURIER 


THE   FRENCH   CANADIANS   AND    THEIU   ANCIENT    MOTHER 

COINTRY. 


Mr.  Ix)uis  Frechette,  the  most  eloquent  of  the  French 
poets  ot  America,  had  been  honored  with  the  crowning  of  one 
of  his  woiks  by  the  French  Aciidemy.  <  >n  this  occasion,  his 
Quebec  admirers  <?ntertained  him  at  a  grand  bam^uet  on  the 
ITih  November,  issu.  All  the  intelli>:ence  and  the  elite  of  the 
fiociety  of  the  ancient  capital,with(>ut  distinction  of  nationality 
were  present,  (..'ailed  u{)on  to  reply  to  the  toast  of  the  French 
Academy,  Mr.  I-^iurier  gpoke  as  follows  : 


(Translation  J 


Mr.  Chairman 


AND    IrENTLEMEN, 

As  the  Cliainuan  lia.s  annouiicecl,  I  liave  now  the 
honor  to  propose  the  health  of  tlie  French  Academy. 
In  hivitin;^  you  to  drink  this  toast,  T  do  not  think  I 
arn  called  upon  to  8]>eak  of  the  learned  body,  the 
focus  of  all  the  glories,  tlie  lawmaker  of  the 
lan^ruage,  and  tlie  supreme  arbiter  in  litera- 
ry matters.  T  mean  the  French  Academy,  as  we 
know  it.  The  Academv  exists  and  tliat  is  sullicient  ; 
it  is  ne('<iless  to  .'-av  anvthinLr  more:  its  history  is 
enoujrh  for  us.     i^ut  F  would  like   to  remind    vou    of 
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the  generosity  with  which  the  French  Academy, 
setting  aside  its  own  positive  rules  and  hearkening 
only  to  the  claims  of  kindred,  has  recognized  tl^e  title 
of  onr  poet,  Mr.  Frechette,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Frenchman  and  admitted  him,  though  an  EneUsh 
8ubject,to  participation  in  the  competition  open,  accor- 
ding to  the  Academy '-^  rules,  to  French  citizens  alone. 

Who  has  read  without  emotion  the  account  of 
the  memorable  meeting  at  Avhich  Mr.  Frechette  was 
crowned  ? 

Who  has,  unmoved.  ])ictured  to  himself  that 
gathering  of  the  representatives  of  all  that  is  eminent 
in  contemporary  France,  eagerly  scanning  the  features 
of  the  brother  from  beyond  the  seas,  whom  the 
Academy  was  presenting  to  their  sympathies  and 
admiration  ? 

Who  has,  without  feeling  the  tears  rise  unbidden 
to  his  eyes,  read  the  speech  of  Mr.  Camille  Doucet, 
the  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy,  stating  the 
objections  that  had  presented  themselves  against  Mr. 
Frechette's  admission  to  the  competition  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  ]ja8sed  over.  Mr.  Fre- 
chette was  a  British  subject  and  by  the  rules  of  the 
Academy  no  (jne  was  permitted  to  compete  unless  he 
was  a  French  citizen  ;  but  these  positive  laws  were 
set  aside  by  the  Academy  and  the  foreign  poet  was 
admitted  10  the  competition,  the  ground  on  which 
this  was  done  being  that,  if  Mr.  Frechette  was  not  a 
French  citizen,  lie  belonged  nevertheless  to  a  people 
of  French  origin  and  who,  notwithstanding  events, 
had  remained  French  in  heart  and  sentiment.  Mr. 
Camille  Doucet's  sui)reme  argument  to  justify  the 
Academy  in  haviuL^  admitted  jVFr.  Frechette,  in 
violation  of  its  rules,  to  all  the  privileges  reserved 
exclusivelv  for  Frenchmen,  revived  cruel  memories, 
but  showed  tliat  tlic  Academy  had  well  judged  us. 
Mr.  Doucet  recalled  a  meeting  held  at  Montreal  in 
1S70,  at  the  n o-t  disastrous  stage  of  the  war,  to  come 
to  the  relief  of  the  French  wounded  and  at  which  all 
present  gave  enthusiastic  proof  of  their  French  origin 
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and  their  inviolal)le  attachment   to  tlie   fortunes   of 
France. 

Alas  !  gentlemen,  the  example  wap  only  too  well 
chosen.  Adversity  is  the  crucible  which  tests  all 
sentiments,  and  it  was  in  the  evil  days  of  our  old 
mother  country  that  we  felt  how  deeply  we  were 
attached  to  her  and  how  warmlv  we  loved  her.  Gen- 
tlemen,  I  take  you  to  witness,  if  the  wound  left  hy 
that  cruel  war  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  Old 
France  is  in  any  respect  more  painful  than  the  wound 
left  by  it  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  New  France  ? 

It  was  when  the  first  news  of  the  disasters  of  the 
French  army  reached  us  that  we  felt  how  French  we 
were.  Who  does  not  remember  tlie  spectacle,  in  those 
mournful  days,  of  the  whole  French  population  of 
Quebec  ma.ssed  around  the  newspaper  offices  and 
waiting  with  painful  anxiety  for  the  telegraph  to 
give  them  the  result  of  the  battles  of  the  previous  day 
on  the  soil  of  their  ancient  mother  country  ?  Who 
does  not  remember  the  enormous  crowds  quivering  with 
anguifh  and  yet  ready  to  tlirill  with  emotion  at  the 
Blightest  ray  of  hope  and  only  dispersing  when  the 
fatal  truth  was  no  longer  in  doubt  ?  And  when  the 
final  catastrophe  occurred,  when  we  had  to  yield  to 
the  inevitable,  and  when  we  had  to  resign  ourselves 
to  the  convicticm  that  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  to  bo 
torn  from  France,  I  appeal  to  your  recollections,  gen- 
tlemen, if  we  were  to  be  deprived  of  one  of  our  own 
members,  was  it  not  the  truth  that  we  could  not  have 
suffered  more  cruelly  ?  Since  that  time,  we  have 
waited  with  as  deep  a  conviction  and  as  firm  a  hope 
as  those  whom  we  persist  in  calling  our  brethren  over 
the  sea  for  the  day  cjf  revenge.  The  age  is  no  longer 
one  in  which  populations  may  be  violently  turn  from 
their  native  country  and  annexed  against  their  will 
to  a  government  which  is  not  a  jrovernment  of  their 
choice.  The  time  has  passed  when  might  can  per- 
manently overbear  riglit.  Descendants  of  the  French 
race  as  we  are  and  long  accu.stonied  as  we  have  been 
to  the  amplest   liberty   as  Englisii   subjects,   thougli 
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loudly  and  proudly  under  the  shadow  of  the  British 
flag  proclaiming  our  French  origin,  we  also  have  faith 
in  this  inevitable  justice  of  human  things,  to  which 
an  illustrious  statesman  referred  not  long  since.  More 
than  one  of  us,  at  the  sight  of  France  so  calm  and  so 
patient,  has  been  led  to  hope,  nay,  to  believe  that  the 
day  will  come  when  that  old  device  of  our  country, 
which  goes  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  colonj'^  and 
is  still  to  be  seen  inscribed  on  one  of  our  public  buil- 
dings, will  be  realized  in  Europe  : 

Je  suis  un  chien  qui  ronge  Vos 
En  le  rongeant,  je  prends  mon  repos  ; 
Un  jour  viendra  qui  n'est  pas  venu 
Quand  je  mordrai  qui  m*aura  mordu. 

As  for  us,  gentlemen,  we  have  our  revenge  already. 

After  the  final  cession  of  this  country  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  our  forefathers  loyally  accepted 
the  new  order  of  things  and  made  a  vow  to  them- 
selves that,  if  the  occasion  ever  arose,  they  would 
spill  their  blood  as  freely  for  their  new  sovereign  as 
they  had  done  for  their  old  ;  but  they  promised  them- 
selves also  that  never  should  the  French  language, 
to  the  accents  of  which  they  had  been  rocked  on  their 
mothers'  knees,  disappear  from  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica. 

At  present,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  the 
French  Academy  honors  us  Avith  the  freedom  of  the 
city  in  the  republic  of  French  letters  and  proclaims  in 
the  face  of  the  world  that  not  only  does  the  French 
language  still  live  amongst  us,  l)Ut  that  it  is  worthy 
of  the  Academy. 

There,  gentlemen,  is  our  revenge ;  we  ask  no  other. 
It  is  com])lete  and  we  owe  it  to  the  French  Academy. 

If  it  were  possible  for  our  voices  to  traverse  space 
and  cross  the  ocean,  we  would  send  from  this  very 
hall  to  the  French  Academy  the  tribute  of  our  grati- 
tude. The  thing  is  impossible,  but  what  is  within 
our  power  is  to  acknowledge  on  the  spot  our  indebted 
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ness  to  the  valiant  poet,  who  knocked  at  the  doors  of 

the  Academy,  was  admitted, and  came  forth  crowned ; 

for,  gentlemen,  Mr  Frechette'^  success  is  not  only  a 

personal,  but  a  national  success. 

And  a  remarkable  thing,as  stated  by  our  Chairman, 

whiok  proves  the  high  estimate  in  which  we  hold 

liberty,  in  this  country,  it  is  not  only  those  who 
speak  Mr.  Frechette's  tongue  who  rejoice  in  his 
triumph;  our  fellow  countrymen  of  British  origin 
rejoice  as  we  do  in  his  glory  and  claim  their  share 
ofit. 

Oaght  I  to  recall,  however,  that  discordant  voices 
were  to  be  found  among  our  own  French  fellow  coun- 
trymen ?  I  only  mention  the  fact  to  remind  onr  guest 
that  in,  ancient  triumphs,auy  one  who  felt  inclined  tj 
do  so  was  allowed  to  act  as  the  traiucer  of  the  reci- 
pient of  the  triumph,  but  thjit  it  doe3  not  appear  that 
the  latter 8  laurels  were  ever  sullied  thereby.  History 
has  preserved  the  names  of  the  latter,  but  it  has  dis- 
dained to  speak  of  the  traducer. 

I  mention  this  fact  as  a  reminder  to  all  that  admi- 
ration of  talent  has  never  been  and  can  never  be 
incompatible  with  divergencies  of  opinion.  This  state- 
ment may  not,  perhaps,  carry  much  weight,  coming 
as  it  does  from  one  who  has  fought  under  the  same  ban  - 
ner  and  belongs  to  the  samescliool  of  political  thought 
as  he  does;  but,  for  the  benefit  of  those  self-styled 
Catholics,  who,  in  the  name  of  religion,  when  religion 
is  in  no  sense  in  question, insult  Mr  Frechette's  fame, 
T  shall   cite  one  example  : 

Under  the  Restoration,  there  was  one  day,  in  the 
prison  of  Paris,  a  prisoner  confined  for  ;i  i)olitical 
offence.  He  had  been  condemned  for  an  offence  cha- 
racterized bv  the  prosecution  as  an  outrage  against 
morals.  His  real  offence  was  riddling  with  epigrams 
somewhat  too  keen  the  rei^nin^  dynasty,  of  which  he 
was  a  declared  enemy.  One  day  a  visitor,  already 
advanced  in  years,  but  an  ardent  friend  of  the 
reigning  dynasty,  called  to  visit  the  prisoner.  Oentle- 

rnen,    the  prisoner   was   Beranger ;    the  visitor   was 
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Chateaubriand.  Some  years  later,  a  new  revolution 
had  placed  the  younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons  on 
the  throne  of  France,  and  there  was  also  a  prisoner 
detained  for  a  political  offence.  He  had  been  con- 
deoaned  for  publishing  a  newspaper  article  on  the 
occasion  of  a  press  law.  His  real  offence  was  hoaring 
manifested  too  openly  his  attachment  to  the  fallen 
dynasty,  the  elder  branch  of  the  same  house. 

One  day,  a  visitor  called  to  visit  the  prisoner . 
This  time,  the  prisoner  was  Chateaubriand  ;  the  visit- 
or was  Beranger.  Gentlemen,  as  you  know,  l)etween 
•Chateaubriand  and  Beranger,  there  was  nothing  in 
•common  but  talent.  Both  had  in  common  what  Napo- 
leon, in  speaking  of  Chateaubriand,  had  termed  the 
sacred  fire.  In  every  other  respect,  they  were  dissi- 
milar. Beranger  was  not  a  Christian.  Chateaubriand 
was  profoundly  Christian.  Chateaub  riand  had  pub- 
lished a  book,  which,  without  contradiction,  was  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  certainly  the  most  coura- 
geous defences  of  Christianity  since  TertuUian.  Mr. 
Frechette's  adversaries  will  admit,  perhaps,  that  it 
required  more  courage  and  more  conviction  to  Avrite 
the  Genir  du  Christianisme,  the  day  after  the  French 
Revolution,  than  it  does  to  make  on  every  occasion  a 
parade  of  orthodoxy  in  our  good  province  of  Quebec, 
in  the  year  of  grace,  LSSO. 

Yet,  when  ('hateaubriand  went  to  visit  Beranger, 
he  did  not  to  pretend  to  thereby  abdicate  any  of  his 
religious  convictions  or  to  become  responsible  for 
Beranger's  opinions.  He  was  simply  the  man  of  ge- 
nius paying  homage  to  genius.  It  is  a  consolation  for 
humanity  to  know  that  there  are  higher  spheres  in 
which  lofty  minds  can  meet  on  common  ground, 
without  being  exposed  to  the  lamentable  bickerings 
and  divisions  of  daily  life. 

Here,  gentlemen,  is  the  idea  which  inspired  this 
meeting.  Those,  who  are  gathered  to  night  around 
this  festive  board  are  liere  to  j)ay  homage  to  Mr.  Fre- 
chette's talents  as  a  poet  and  to  prove  that  they  es- 
teem above  all  that  mcomparable   French  language. 
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iuthe  use  of  whicli,  acfording  to  tlie  evidence  of  the 
Academy,  Mr  Frechette  is  the  equal  <»f  the  best  in 
France. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  again  the   honor   to   propose 
the  health  of  the  French  Academv. 


The  CoostroctioD  of  the  Pacific. 


CRITICISM  OF  THE  CONTRACr  ENTERED  INTO 

WITH  THE  SYNDICATP:. 


(Speech  made  in  English   by  Hon  W.  Ijiiurier,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  its  sitting  of  the  2l8t  December,  ISsOj. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

The  contract  now  before  us,  and  which  the  House 
is  asked  to  sanction,  is  the  last  and  crowning  conse- 
quence of  the  principle  laid  down  ten  years  ago  by 
the  Government  then  in  power,  when  they  introduced 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  schemcand  which  was: 
that  this  railway  should  be  built  immediately  and 
without  interruption  until  its  completion,  It  must  be 
clear,  frum  the  remarks  of  the  member  for  Richmond 
and  Wolfe  (Mr.  Ives),  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  two  great  parties,  that,  at  the  outset,  the  ground 
taken  by  the  Conservative  party  was  this  :  the  rail- 
road should  be  built  immediately,  and  without  inter- 
ruption till  finally  completed  ;  whereas  the  jmlicy  of 
the  Liberals  was  that  it  should  be  built  gradually  as 
the  wants  t»f  the  country  should  require  and  its  re- 
sources permit.  The  reason  urged  by  the  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party  for  the  immediate  com])]etion  of 
the  road  was,  that  it  was  a  necessitv  of  Confederation 
which  would  otherwise  remain  incom])lete.  If  it  was, 
it  was  not  a  necessitv  of  Confederation  as  primnrilv 
established  ;  nor  was  it  a  necessity  that  sprang  from 
anv  natural  cause.     If  it  was,  liowever,  such  i\  nerves- 
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sity,  it  is  perhaps  the  severest  commentary  upon  the 
)>oiicy  followed  some  years  ago  of  creating  whole 
provinces  out  of  the  wilderness,  and  of  endowing  them 
with  all  the  institutions  and  luxuries  with  which  pro- 
vinces with  large  populations  must  be  supplied, while 
in  these  cases  there  was 

SCARCELY     ANY     POPULATION. 

Honorable  gentlemen  opposite  will  remember  that 
they  received  ample  warning  not  to  create  that  state 
of  things  which  would  bind  this  country  to  the  imme- 
diate completion  of  the  road.  They  were  reminded 
that  if  they  did  so  they  would  be  putting  a  burden  on 
this  country  too  heavy  for  its  strength  to  bear  ;  but 
they  did  not  heed  these  warnings,  they  forced  their 
followers  to  vote  for  this  policy,  and  now,  as  a  crown- 
ing consequence  of  that  policy,  their  followers  are 
asked  to  consent  to  the  enormous  sacrifices  involved 
in  this  contract.  If  I  recall  these  facts,  it  is  without 
any  intention  to  recriminate.  This  is  not  the  time  of 
recrimination,  it  is  the  time  of  all  others  when  every 
man  should  apply  himself  to  discharging  his  duties 
to  the  best  of  his  lights  and  con?cience. 

Sir  .John  A.  Macdonald  : — Hear,  hear  !• 
Mr.  Laurier: — If  I  recall  these  facts  it  is  simply 
to  say  once  more,  if  such  evidence  is  necessary,  tnat 
the  great  principles  of  a  country  are  never  to  be  tri- 
fled with  ;  that  the  true  principles  which  .should  guide 
the  policy  of  a  nation  should  never  be  deviated  from, 
because, 

IF   ONCE     DEVIATED     FROM, 

the  country  will  be  led  from  consequence  to  conse- 
(juence  ending  in  a  most  fatal  conclusion.  In  my 
humble  judgment,  it  was  in  1871  a  fault — I  will  not 
say  it  was  a  crime.though  I  might  say  without  sever- 
ity it  was  a  political  crime — at  all  events  it  waa  a 
fault  to  blind  this  country  to  the  immediate  construc- 
tion of  tlie  road.     It  was  a  fault,  last  session,  after  the 
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6^l»eTience  of  the  previous  ten  years  to  persist  in  tliat 

poliev.     It  was  a  fault  not  then  to  have  adopted  tlic 

Ppii<:y  suggested  by  the  honoralde  member   tor  Wr.-t 

^^\rham  (Mr.  Blake)  of  commencing  in  the  eaat.  and 

^^ilding  this  road  gradually  an  the   icsources   of  the 

^^Uiitry  would  permit.  That  the  undertaking  to  build 

^*^is  railway  until    final  completion    witliin   a  short 

^^frn  was  a   vicious   policy,  to  say  the   least,  is   fully 

>n»ved  bv  tlie  conduct  of  the  Government  since  tbev 

"Jive  entered  office.     It  is  i>roved  bv  their   hesitati(»n 

^ud  vacilhition    in   carrying  out  their  scheme   when 

tlie  necessitv  of  carrving  it  out  was  forced  on  tliem, 

and  it  is  further  shown  by  the  ])resent  contract.  AVl)at 

has  been  the  policy  of  the  present  Governmeni  ?     In 

less  than  three  years  they  have 

CHANGED   THEIK    POIJCV    THREE   TIMES. 

The  first  year   after  they  had  resumed    power,  they 
came  before   Parliament    with  a  great  scheme — a  new 
idea — and  the  idea  was  that  this  road  should  be  hence- 
forth considered  as  an  Imperial  work  that  the  Impe- 
rial authorities   should   be  asked   to   contribute  to  it, 
because  the  surplus   population  of  the  Empire  would 
find  homes  in  the  North- West.  This  idea  was  accepted 
by   the  followers   of  the   honorable  gentleman  as  a 
masterpiece  of  policy.     It  was  represented  as  such  by 
the  party  orators  and  the  press  :  yet,  good  as  the  idea 
was,  it   did  not   last.     It   withered  as  the  flowers   of 
summer,  but  was   immediately  replaced   by   another 
scheme  which  was  submitted  last  session.    The  prin- 
ciple of  this  scheme  was  that  the  lands  should  pay 
for  the  building  of  the  road.  This  scheme  was  accei>ted 
by  the   followers   of  the   hon(>rable   gentleman   with 
the  same  enthusiasm  as    was  the  first,  yet  it  also  met 
an  early  fate.   It  did  not  last,  and  no  wonder.     When 
the  (rovernment   brought    down  this    plan,  a  feeling 
found  vent  in  the  resolution    moved  by   the  present 
leader  of  the   Opposition.     The   resolution,  it  is  true, 
was  voted  down,  but  I  think  we  can  survive  it.    Manv 
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honorable  gentlemen  opposite,  when  voting  d 
that  resolution,  strove  hard  to  conceal  under  asm 
face  a  heavy  heart.  I  think  we  can  survive 
because  the  Government,  immediately  after  the 
sion  was  over,  abandoned  the  very  policy  which 
had  called  on  their  followers  to  support.  Yet  8< 
thing  had  to  be  done.    The  Government  were 

IN   A    DILEMMA, 

for  if  they  went  on  to  carry  out  the  work,  they  n: 
cripple  the  finances  of  the  country  to  a  degree  all 
beyond  remedy.     If  they  did   not  go   on    with 
work,  they  would  be  going  back  on  their  old  po 
What  was  to   be  done?    Like  the  wizard  in   the 
who  found  his  own   life  in   constant  danger  from 
fangs  and  claws  of  the  strange  progeny  which  he 
reared,  they,   too,  had   created  a  monster  that  tli 
tened  their  own  destruction.     What  was  to  be  d( 
They  went  to  Europe.     They    offered  their  white 
pliant  for  sale  in  the  markets   of  Paris  and  Lon 
but  no   one  would  accept  it  even   as  a  gift.  Fii 
they  had  to  take  the   beast  home,  where  they  g* 
a  vast  territory  to  roam   over,  made  it  impossil 
aoy  other  being  to  go  into  tlie  pasture,  and  the; 
found  somebody  who   was  willing   to  relieve  t) 
this  ever  recurring   cause  of  anxiety.     That  tl 
posed  arrangement  is  a  vicious  policy  is  well 
by    the   language   which    the    Government    ' 
induce  their   supporters  into   voting  in   favo' 
contract.     What   was   the   answer   they   gav 
numerous   objections   raised  against  it  ?     It 
ply  this  ;   do  not  c-ritici/e   but  accei)t  the  cor 
13   the   best   we   could   get.     In    order   lo   i 
clearly  I  cannot  do   better  than  (juote  on  th 
the  very  words    which    were    used    the   oti 
the  honorable  Minister  ol"  Public  Works  : 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  case  wo  h  ivu  no' 
only  one  i)ariy,  we    have    lo  (i<*.'il    with  th  •  syiii. 
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gentlemen  are  the  one  party  and  we  are  the  other.  We  have 
to  make  a  contract  with  them  for  the  building  of  t h i^  road , shall 
we  say  to  them,  you  must  take  that  or  nothing  ?  That  is  not 
the  way  contracts  are  made.  You  have  to  give  and  take.  You 
have  to  take  into  consideration  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
You  have  to  see  whether  your  terms  are  acceptable  to  the 
other  party,  and  after  reasoning  the  matter  with  the  other 
party  you  will  find  that  he  is  right,  and  your  proposal  is  not 
sufficient,  and  if  you  have  to  give  more  lauds  or  money,  other 
conditions,  the  result  is  that  you  have  to  agree  to  give  aud 
take  on  both  Aides  to  prepare  the  contract  and  sign  it.  Tliat 
is  what  we  have  done.  Here  is  a  contract,  and  we  say  it  is  the 
best  we  can  do. 

Is  this  the  language  of  a  free  Guvernment,  of  the 
executive  power  of  a  free  nation  ?  What  has  seized  the 
Government  of  this  country  that  they  have  been 
compelled  to  accept  this  contract  from  the  Syndicate  ? 
Who  in  the  world  compelled  the  Government  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Syndicate?  What  great  calamity  has 
befallen  this  country  tlmt  tlio  (Government  should 
be  Compelled 

TO   SIRRENDEU    I'XCONDITIONALLY 

to  the  Svndicate?  If  tliere  had  been  a  war  and  we  had 
been  defeated,  and  the  (Jovernnient  forced  to  accept 
from  the  victor  such  terms  as  suited  him  to  enforce, 
and  if  the  Government  came  here  to  liave  the  treaty 
ratified,  would  their  language  have  been  different  to 
that  used  in  order  to  in(lucetlieirsu])porter8  to  accept 
the  contract  ?  Wlien,  in  tlie  year  1S71,  at  tlie  termi- 
nation of  the  disastrous  war  with  Prussia,  the  Provi- 
sional Government  of  France  met  the  newly  elected  Na- 
tional Assembly  and  presented  to  it  tlie  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Ciermanv,  bv  whicli  France  ceded  to  tlmt 
country  two  of  its  best  ])rovince3,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers protected  agaiTistthc  clauses  of  that  treaty.  And 
what  was  the  language  of  the  French  (Jovernmcnt  in' 
reply?  It  was  exactly  the  same  as  used  to-day  by 
our  Administration ;  accept   tlio  terms,  they   are   the 
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beat  we  could  get.  France  had  been  defated  in  war 
and  lay  crushed  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  victor; 
our  Government  had  not  been  defeated,  but  were 
bound  in  the  shackles  of  their  own  vicious  policy. 
After  having  spoken  the  language  which  I  have  just 
quoted  the  honorable  Minister  of  Public  Works  went 
on  to  say :"  I  believe  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
country  that  we  should  save  the  money  of  the  coun- 
try by  adopting  these  resolutions,  and  I  hope  the  an- 
swer will  be  ''  Yes  "from  all  our  friends".  This  is  the 
crowning  consequence,  and  the  followers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  this  time  asked  to  give  the  final  '"  Yes  " 
which  will  plunge  this  country 

INTO   AN    UNKNOWN    EXPENDITURE. 

Yet  I  am  free  to  confess,  since  the  Government  are 
determined  to  go  on  with  the  construction  of  this 
railway  at  once  until  completion,  the  idea  that  it 
should  be  built  by  a  company  is  one  which  has  a 
great  deal  in  it  to  commend  itself  to  the  people  of 
tliis  country.  But  for  the  very  reason  given  by  the 
honorable  Minister  in  the  early  part  of  his  speech, 
there  were  difficulties  in  the  wav.     He  said  : 

But  although  the  country  stood  by  us,  and  a  large  majo- 
rity of  the  members  of  this  House  sanctioned  the  action  of  the 
(iovernment,  nevertheless,  it  would  be  childish  to  conceal 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  apprelionsion  for  the  future. 
The  feeling  was  this,  that  the  uncertainty  about  the  amount 
of  money  tliat  would  be  required  to  build  the  railway  was  dis- 
turbing the  public  mind.  N'obody  could  say  positively  what 
would  be  the  liabilities  of  the  country,  or  how  many  millions 
would, be  requirerl,  not  merely  to  build  the  road  but  to  work 
it,  and  to  work  it  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  honorable  Minister  might  have  added  that 
the  public  mind  was  also  disturbed  by  the  necessity 
of  the  Government  having  still  to  go  on  letting  out 
contracts,  and  seeing  that  contracts  already  made 
were  carried  out.  Such  were,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rea- 
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Bona  why  the  country  favoured  the  policy  oflianding 
this  work  over  to  a  company.  Hut  1kiv(»  these  exi)ec- 
tations  been  fulfilled  by  this  contract?  Thl'?  contract 
is  a  policy  which  does  not  meet  any  of  tlie  rea?«ons 
advanced  in  its  favor  bv  the  honorable  Minister.  The 
country  expected  that  l)y  this  contract  the  (Jovern- 
lufnt  would  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  oi'lettingout 
new  contracts  and  seeing?  that  old  onos  arc  carried  out. 
For  ten  years  to  come  they  have 

TO    PIRSUE   THE   SAME   SYSTEM 

which  they  pursued  in  the  ]»ast,  and  which  caused 
anxiety  in  the  public  mind.  The  people  of  ibis  coun- 
try expected  that  their  liabilities  for  constructing 
this  road  would  be  settled.  But  this.  I  believe,  aNo 
is  denied.  Thev  cannot  be  settled  for  this  verv  rea- 
son  tliat  the  (Jovernment  must  ])ursue  the  same 
course  which  it  pursued  before.  For  ten  years  to  come 
it  must  go  on  letting  out  contracts,  and  the  liability 
will  be  settled  only  when  ten  vears  hence  the  work 
has  been  comydeted.  So  that  this  is  a  hybrid  engage- 
ment which  fulfils  none  of  the  engagements  it  was 
expected  to  fulfil.  Tt  would  in  fact  so  ai)pear,  as  it 
were,  a  sort  of  partnership  between  the  Government 
and  the  company.  There  are  four  sections  of  the  i-oad 
to  build,  the  company  builds  two  sections,  and  the 
Government  twosections,  and  those  the  most  difficult. 
The  comi)any  completes  in  ten  years,  and  the  (iovern- 
inent  completes  in  ten  years,  and  at  tiie  end  of  the 
ten  years  the  whole  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  com- 
pany. Not  only  that,  but  while  the  Government  is 
iloing  the  work  of  the  company,  the  (M)mi»any  is  to 
liave  all  the  ])rivileges  of  tiie  (iovernment.  The  com- 
pany can  import  as  free  as  the  (iovernment  can.  Tiie 
com])any  is  exemi)ted  from  taxation  as  the  (iovern- 
ment is.  Tiie  com])any  has  the  furtiier  privilege  of 
fixing  its  own  tolls  alin<»st  without  the  ]»ossibility  of 
hindrance  or  interfeicufe  on  the  part  of  the  (Jovern- 
ment.    T  say  almo«t  the   po.^»^ibilitv  of  interference^ 
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for  I  confess  that  under  the  letter  of  the  contract 
there  is  a  possibility  of  interference.  But  when  is  the 
Government  to  interfere?  Onl}' wlien  the  company 
has  realized  ten  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  constructing 
the  road,  which  cost  ie  estimated  on  the  other  side  at 
878,0(X),0()0.  As  to  the  privilege  given  to  the  company 
of  importing  their  materials  free,  that  has  perhaps 
more  the  nature  of  a  family  quarrel  among  honorable 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  and,  there- 
fore, I  shall  have  nothing  to  say  upon  it.  As  to  the 
exemption  from  taxation,  that  is 

A    FAR    MORE   SERIOUS    MATTER, 

and  one  which  should  engage  the  attention  of  this 
House.  It  has  been  contended  on  this  side  of  the 
House  that  this  exemption  from  taxation,  coupled 
with  the  other  advantages  and  privileges  given  to  the 
comi)any,  will  give  almost  a  monoi)oly  of  the  North- 
We^t  Territories  into  the  hands  of  this  company. 
This  ar^sertion  has  been  replied  to  by  gentlemen  on 
^be  other  side.  But  under  this  contract  the  road-bed. 
liiu  fcliitinii  grounds,  rolling  stock,  capital  of  the 
coni])any,  are  to  be  for  all  time,  for  all  generations  to 
come,  exempted  from  all  sorts  of  taxation  ;  from 
federal  taxation,  if  ever  ?uch  a  contingency  should 
happen,  from  local  taxation  when  local  governments 
are  organized,  from  munici])al  taxation  when  muni- 
cipalities are  establisbed.  It"  we  consider  that  thi.*? 
company  is  tb(»reby  given  an  unfair  advantage  over 
every  other  company  who  try  to  com])ete  with  them, 
it  will  l)e  seen  that  it  will  lie  diflicult  to  secure  com- 
petition with  them.  Thus  the  com])any  have,therefore, 
the  ])rivilege  to  hold  these  lands  and,  like  the  dog  in 
the  manger,  to  ])revent  any  one  using  them  except 
themselves  ;  nnd  they  have  also  the  privilege  of  fixing 
their  own  tolls  so  as  to  obtain  extortionate  profits 
outoftlie  settlers  of  the  North-West.  It  must  be 
c'vident.Mr.  Chairman, to  every  dispassionate  observer, 
that  this  is  a  monstrous  monopoly,  and  one  tliat   will 
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make  the  company  landlords  of  the  North-West.  I 
uee  that  term  advisedly.  It  is  true  tliat  it  is  not  in 
the  pow^r  of  this  company  to  establish  such  institu- 
tions as  would  amount  to  feudalism,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  exists  in  P^urope,  and  which  it  needs  almost 
a  convulsion  to  get  rid  of  ;  but  feudalism  is  not  the 
only  mode  by  which  poj)ulations  can  be  enslaved  by 
a  combination  ;  it  is  not  the  only  mode  by  which  the 
many  can  he  made 


THE   TOY    OF   THE    FEW. 

Nor  can  it  be  contended  that,  on  this  continent  where 
we  claim  to  be  free,  where  we  claim  to  have  got 
rid  t)f  feudalism,  no  large  ct^mbinations  can  be 
attempted  whereby  men  can  get  dishonest  terms  out 
of  the  toil  of  others.  We  have  the  fact  already  before 
ub;  we  were  told  tbe  other  day  by  the  houoraljle 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  that,  at  this  very  day,  the 
railway  magnates  of  the  North-West  extort  such 
enormous  prohts  from  tbe  settlers  of  the  country  for 
carrymg  their  goods  to  market  tbat  it  practically 
amounts  to  their  having  proj>rietary  interests  in  their 
farms,  and  the  settlers  are  thereby  deprived  of  the 
best  part  of  their  profits.  Tliis  may  not  be  feudalism 
in  name,  but  is  it  not  feudalism  in  substance  and  in 
fact?  Then,  Sir.  here  is  another  feature  of  the  vicious 
policy  which  has  been  followed  hitherto.  Without 
venturing  any  expression  of  positive  opinion,  it  may 
be  a  question,  whether,  if  tlio  road,  instead  of  ])eing 
built,  as  it  is  now  contended  it  must  be  built,  bad 
been  gradually  and  step  by  stop  constructed,  as  the 
necessities  of  thecotmtry  niiL^ht  re(iuire,  it  might  not 
have  been  a  consideration  whether  it  should  he  built 
bv  a  stibsidv  of  lands  and  monov.  or  whether  the 
(Jovernment  of  Canada  should  proclaim  to  the  world 
that  the  needy  and  ])oor  of  the  whole  world  could 
find  free  lands  and  free  soil  throuLrhout  the  whole  of 
the  North-A\'est.  and  tliat  thev  should  he  ennljled  to 
obtain    the   hcA    market    pri(  es    tor    their    prochut.-. 
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Perhaps,   if  that  system   had   been   followed,   there 
might,  in  a  few  years,  have  been 

A     FEW      LESS      MILLIONAIRES 

in  thi.-j  (iountrv.  but  there  would  have  been  a  much 
greater  number  of  happy  and  contented  liomes.  But 
another  system  has  been  followed.  Twenty- five  mil- 
lion «Tcres  of  land  are  to  be  given  to  this  company. and 
iXYo  to  ))e  locked  up  at  the  option  of  the  com]>any.The 
result  of  that  policy  must  be  the  same  in  the  North- 
West  as  it  has  been  in  every  place  where  we  have  had 
land  companies.  The  immigrants  will  first  settle  upon 
the  lands  of  the  Government,  upon  the  homestead 
and  the  preemption  lands ;  but,  after  a  certain  while, 
when  they  commence  to  be  crowded,  both  from  out- 
side and  within,  they  will  squat  upon  the  lauds  uf 
the  company,  and  then  one  of  two  results  must  fol- 
low— either  they  will  be  ejected  by  the  agents  of  the 
company,  or  they  will  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
extortionate  terms  tliat  will  be  forced  upon  them  by 
the  company.  We  know  well  that  the  majority  of 
the  settlers  will  be  poor,  that  the  majority  of  them 
will  have  no  other  means,  no  other  capital,  than  their 
iible  bodies,  and  we  know  well, by  experience  in  the 
past,  what  exertions  it  reijuires  for  such  settlers  to 
nay  U])  the  instalments  on  their  farms,  when  they 
have  to  sup])ly  the  requirements  of  their  families  and 
to  furnish  their  farms.  Moreover,  bv-and-bve.  muni- 
ci])al  governments  will  have  to  be  organized  in  that 
territory,  roads  will  have  to  be  laid  out  and  opened, 
and  yet  this  com i)any  cannot  be  taxed  for  these  roads, 
which  will  be  a  constant  source  of  litigation  an<l 
'bitterness  in  the  country.  Against  all  this,  what  have 
we  ?  What  is  the  safeguard,  what  is  the  guarantee, 
that  we  have  against  the  possibb*.  T  should  rather 
say.  the  certain  evils  of  the  pro})osed  system  ?  We 
liave,  as  a  guarantee,  only  the  good  will  of  the  com- 
])auy  itself.  It  has  been  asserted,  on  tlu*  other  side, 
that  the  present  members  of  the  company  are  men  of 
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the  highest  character,  and  certainly  every  one  may 
assent  to  this  ;  but  if  the  men  who  now  constitute 
the  company  are  men  of  the  highest  character,  who 
kno\?s  who  will  be  the  members  of  the  company  ten 
years  hence,  five  years  lience,  or  even  six  months 
hence  ?  Who  can  say  that,  six  months  from  to-day, 
this  company  will  not  have  not  gone  to 'New- York, 
and,  for  a  money  consideration,  bartered  its  interests 

TO  FOREICiX  CAI'ITALIST.S, 

given  them  the  privilege  of  locating  the  line  them- 
selves, and  of  still  further  oppressing  the  settlers  on 
the  company's  lands,  in  order  to  recoup  themselves 
for  the  consideration  they  have  given  to  the  coni- 
pmy?  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  whoever  may  be  the 
members  of  this  company,  we  know  that  they  are  of 
the  human  race,  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  and  one 
illustrated  by  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  that 
men  in  every  station  of  life,  where  they  are  not  check- 
ed by  positive  laws  and  regulations,  will  abuse  their 
position  to  the  detriment  of  others,  if  they  can  gain 
any  advantage  by  it.  And  we  have  an  example  of  the 
way  in  which  this  company  will  treat  the  settlers  by 
the  manner  in  which  thev  have  treated  the  Govern- 
ment.  They  have  driven  a  hard  bargain  wiih  the 
Government.  They  have  obtained  the  most  onerous 
terms  from  the  Government  ;  and  if  they  have  extort- 
ed these  onerous  terms  from  the  Government,  what  is 
it  for?  Is  it  for  the  pleasure  of  gaining  a  moral  vic- 
tory over  the  Government,  and  making  no  use  of  it, or 
is  it  not  to  make  tlie  best  use  thev  can  out  of  these 
onerous  terms,  to  make  the  land  they  obtained  worth 
to  them  all  they  can  make  out  of  it?  On  the  whole 
therefore,the  position  of  the  settler  in  the  North  Wost, 
will  be,  under  this  contract,  the  position  of  a  Tanta- 
lus, before  a  well  dressed  table,  at  which  he  cannot 
satisfy  his  appetite.  The  settlers  cannot  settle  on  the 
lands  which  are  close  to  them,  without  submitting  to 
the  terms  of  the  company. 
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Mr.  Plumb — They  will  settle  on  the  Government 
lands  alongside. 

Mr.  Laurier.  —  But  I  presume  the  honorable 
gentleman  does  not  suppose  the  population  of  this 
country  should  be  confined  only  to  the  Government 
lands.  Look  at  this  matter  in  any  way,  and  it  is  this  : 
that  you  create 

A  MOST  MONSTROUS  MONOPOLY. 

• 

We,frum  the  province  of  Quebec,  know  what  a  mono- 
poly is,and  I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  from 
that  province  to  our  experience  under  that  monopoly. 
I  knuw  in  that  prt>vince  we  had  a  bitter  experience  of 
the  seigniorial  rights,  and  we  had  to  try  hard  before 
we  could  get  them  abolished.  There  was  a  monopoly 
of  the  right  to  establish  mills  held  by  the  seigneurs, 
and  we  wanted  the  right  extended  to  the  people  at 
large.  I  am  free  to  say  that  if  that  privilege  naa  been 
refused  us  bv  tlie  legislature,  it  might  have  caused  a 
rebellion,  f  think  every  province  of  the  Dominion 
has  had  its  land  comj)any.  There  has  been  one  ia  On- 
tario, one  in  New  Brunswick,  one  in  Quebec,  and  une 
in  Prince  Edward  Island ;  and  I  am  cjuite  certain  I 
can  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  honorable  mem- 
ber of  this  House  from  this  province  to  say  that  the 
results  of  these  monopolies  have  been  everywhere  and 
at  all  times  the  same,  namely,  to  retard  settlement 
and  press  heavily  upon  the  energies  of  the  settlers  ; 
that  they  have  everywhere  been  a  curse  and  a  bane. 
Thi?  has  been  the  case  with  regard  to  land  companies 
which  have  not  one-tenth  of  the  powers  which  have 
beeu  granted  to  the  Syndicate  by  the  present  con- 
tract. It  is  said  :  and  T  have  been  reminded  by  the 
honorable  member  for  Niagara(Mr.  Plumb),that  there 
are  blocks  of  land  reserved  between  tln)se  which  have 
been  granted  to  the  company.  We  have  reports  to 
the  effect  that  we  have  25O,0(K),(XK)  acres  more  land  in 
that  Country,  though  we  have  not  such  accurate  in- 
formation as  yet   as   will  enable  us  to  be  absolutely 
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certain  upon  that  matter.  However,  I  am  (^uite  ready 
to  believe  that  we  have200,000,(MX)  acres  apace  in  that 
country  ;  but  when  we  deduct  from  that  the  land  cov- 
ered with  lakes,  streams  and  marshes,  the  mountains 
and  hills,  the  barren  lands,  and  those  which  are  un- 
fit for  settlement  on  account  of  climatic  conditions, 
lands  which  are  only  fit  far  grazing  purposes,  and  we 
further  deduct  the  portion  which  belongs  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  company  and  those  reserved  for  schoid  pur- 
poses. 

WHAT    WILL   REMAIN    FOR   OUR   SETTLERS 

over  and  above  the  25,000,000  acres  allotted  to  this 
company  ?  Looked  at  from  whatever  point  of  view 
you  choose,  there  is  not  a  single  redeeming  feature  in 
the  gigantic  monopoly  wliich  has  been  given  to  this 
company.  There  is  another  objectionable  feature  in 
this  contract— not  perhaps  objectionable  per  sr^  but 
rendered  so  bv  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
country  at  the  present  time.  This  contract  forces  us 
to  go  on  immediately  with  the  construction  of  the 
road  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  We  are 
all  agreed  that  a  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  must  be 
built  on  Canadian  soil.  We  all  agree  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Langevin  :— Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Laurier: — I  do  not  think  there  are  two 
opinitms  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  Langevin  : — Your  leader  difTers  from  you. 

Mr.  Laurier  : — No ;  he  says  that  we  should  go  on 
>vith  the  building  of  the  road  as  the  requirements  of 
the  country  may  demand.  I  have  never  heard 
expressed  here  the  opinion  that  tlio  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  should  not  be  built.  The  only  point  upon 
whicli  there  is  any  disagreomeat  is  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  building  the  whole  road  at  once,  or  only  as 
rapidly  as  the  wants  of  tlie  country  may  require.  I 
think  it  must  be  perfectly  nlanife^t  that  this  section 
on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Su]>erior  is  not  required  at 
the  })re!-ent  time,  that  its  constructi(»n  miglit  be 
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ADVANTAGEOUSLY    POSTPONED 

until  some  future  period,  and  that  it  would  be  quite 
sufRcient,  at  present,  to  build  the  eastern  section  as 
far  as  Sault  Ste  Marie.  The  fertile  plains  of  the  west 
are  separated  from  the  east  by  an  extent  of  barren 
territory  in  the  region  north  of  the  Lake,  while  it 
happens  that  the  route  along  the  southern  shore 
would  pass  through  some  of  the  best  lands  on  the 
continent — through  several  of  the  most  important 
States  of  the  Union.  Would  it  not  be  better,  under 
tliose  circumstances,  to  bring  the  road  immediately 
to  Sault  Ste  Marie,  tap  the  American  system  of  rail- 
ways, and  secure  not  merely  the  trade  of  our  own 
Korth-West,  but  a  large  share  of  thetratfic  from  those 
States.  This  is  so  evident  from  a  geograx)h  ical  point 
of  view,  that  I  will  not  stay  to  discuss  it.  There  are 
two  policies  before  the  House  at  the  present  moment. 
The  policy  of  the  (lovernment  is  :  that  the  road  shall 
be  constructed  at  once  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior.  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  carrying 
out  that  policy  ?  There  would  be  no  communication 
by  that  road  with  the  Eastern  railways  for  ten  years 
to  come ;  and  though  we  may  secure  the  incipient 
trade  of  our  own  territories  we  would  lose  the  traffic 
from  the  North- Western  States  of  the  Union.  The  other 
pcdicy  would  be  to  bring  the  line  at  once  to  Sault  Ste 
^^arie,  thus  securing  us  immediate  connection,  not 
only  with  the  North- West,  but  with  the  American 
railways,  ('an  any  one  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  the 
presence  of  that  policy  ?  What  reason  can  be  urged 
for  tlie  adoption  of  the  route  along  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior  ?  Though  the  question  has  thus  far 
been  discussed  entirely  in  an  unsectional  spirit,  I 
think  I  might  well  enijuire  which  of  these  two  policies 
will  be  of  most  benefit  to  my  own  province  ?  The 
immediate  connection  of  the  road  to  Sault  Ste  Marie 
would  at  once  carry  over  the  railway  system  of  Quebec 
the  trade  of  our  own  North- West  and  of  the  American 
North- Western  States  as  well — a  state  of  things  which 
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would  prove  of  immense  and  obvious  benefit  to  tlie 
citie.-?  of  Montreal  an;l  Quebec.  lUit  this  i^  not  the 
primary  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  line  by  way  of 
»Sault  Ste  Marie.  This  road 

WOULD    HELP  Ol'K    I'KuVINt  H 

^^  get  out  of  tlie  financial   diilicultie.^    by  whiih  it  is 
at  present  beset.   That  province  has  now  a  debt  which 
^xeeeds  S15,0(K),0l.(J;    this  year  it  lias  l>een  compelled 
to  b<)rrow  84,000,000  more,"and  tliis  with  the  pressure 
^^e«  mstant  and   annually  increasing  deficits.    It  is  a 
matter  of  anxiety    to  every  inhabitant  of  (iuebec  how 
thei^e  deficits   are  to  be  met,    but   so   far  it  has  l)een 
^<»U.xi(l  imi)05sible   to  devise  a  means   by  which  they 
^♦i*i   be  wiped  out.     Our  resources  have  been  j)le<l^ed, 
^V  ^ke  fullest   extent,    and  they    have  n<>t  that  elasti- 
J''*^^"  which  will   enable  us  to   avail  ourselves  of  tiiem 
^^\   tlie  near   future.     Our  only   resource   will    l)e  the 
<^^'*'«?ct  taxation  of  our   people  unless  we  arc  so  hai)i>y 
^*   "to  find  a  means  of  increasing  the  trailic  of  our  rail- 
^'^  ^'S.Unless  that  relief  comes  within  a  short  ])erio(bthe 
^^^iiiicial   prospects   of  Quebec   must   be   held  to  ])e 
^^Mical,  indeed.     Tf  the  road   to  Sault  Ste   Marie  was 
^^^iistructed,  instead   »)f  having  to  wait    for  ten  year.*^, 
"^^'^  should  have,  within  a  period  of  two  or  three  year.s, 
^}  the  utmost,  the  benefit  of  the  trade  of  North- We-tern 
Canada  and  the  United  States  ;  and  it  must  be  evident 
to  every  honorable  gentleman  from  (Quebec  that  that 
traffic  would  be  of  nuiterial  assistance  to  our  province 
in  its  present   financial  condition,     I  do  not  say  that 
that  assistance  would  be  suflicient  to  lead  us  out  of  pre- 
sent difliculties,  but    it  would    h.'ave  the   pre.st^nt  and 
future  of  our  Province   not  so  dark  as  it  is  at  the  j)re- 
sent  moment.      T  would    app(?al    u[>on  this    (luestij)n 
to  mv    fellow-countrvmen  from  Quebec  who  »ire  su])- 
porting  the   (lovernment.     We   have  often  been  told, 
by  the  supporters  of  the  (Jovcrnmcnt  in  Lower  Canada, 
especially   by   the   press,  of  the   immense   inlluence 
which  these  honorable  members  have  witii  the  Admin- 
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istration,  that  thev  have  only  to  come  and  ask  what 
they  want  and  they  will  receive  it  at  once.  They 
would  almost  have  us  believe  that  the  Government 
occupy  the  positionof  the  servant  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, who  came  when  he  was  told  to  come  and  went 
where  ha  was  told  to  go.  If  these  gentlemen  have 
80  much  influence  with  the  Government,  now  or  never 
is  their  opportunity  of  exercising  it  to  the  great 
benefit  of  their  province,  and  fur  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing injury  to  the  Dominion,  for  I  hold  that  the 
adoption  of  this  contract  would  be  a  great  calamity 
to  the  Dominion  at  large. 


IT  IS  A    DELUSION, 

because  it  would  not  remove  anv  of  those  inconve- 
mences  expected  to  be  dispersed;  because  it  leaves 
the  Government  with  the  same  inconveniences  that 
were  experienced  in  the  past  with  the  former  system, 
and  adds  to  tliem  other  and  greater.  It  is  a  danger, 
because  it  threatens  to  create,  upon  the  free  soil  of 
this  country,  a  monopoly  which  may  at  some  time  or 
another  be  a  cause  of  trouble  to  tlie  peace  and  harmo- 
nv  of  this  countrv.  This  is  the  contract  of  which 
M misters  are  so  ))roud,that  tlie  mere  rememl>rance  of 
(M:)nnection  witli  its  inception  and  execution  they  feel 
proud  to  leave  as  a  legac^y  to  their  children.  My  wish 
and  hope  is  that  tlio  legacy  ma\'  be  as  pleasant  to 
their  offspring  as  to  tlic  parents.  I  am  quite  sure  it 
will,  because  we  know  it  is  a  law  of  human  nature 
that  where  the  affections  are  strong  and  love  prevails 
even  faults  are  accounted  merits.  I  think  it  was  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  who  stated  that  this  con- 
tract was  calculated  to  enrich  our  cotintry,  increase 
our  population,  and  secure  our  free  institutions.  How 
it  is  to  achieve  all  these  results  is  not  to  my  humble 
])orception  (juite  visible.  As  to  its  securing  British 
institutions  in  this  country,  I  would  be  sorry  indeed 
for  my  country  if  they  were  dependent  upon  the  con- 
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Btruction  of  a  railway,  whether  of  gigantic  or  diminu- 
tive proportions.  British  institutions  rest  in  this 
country  upon  a  surer  foundation ;  they  are  impressed 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  people,  because  this 
land,  inhabited  as  it  is  by  men  differing  in  creed 
and  origin,  and  whose  fathers  were  once  separated  by 
dire  national  feuds,  have  secured  under  those  insti- 
tutioDS  freedom,  equality,  amity  and  good  will.  But 
Ministers  should  remember  the  fact,  which  they  seem 
to  forget,  that  those  institutions  that  liave  secured  us 
«ur  present  blessings, 

ARE  THOSE  OF  THE  IDtH  CENTURY, 

and  not  those  of  an  earlier  time,  the  relics  of  barbari- ' 
an  days.    If  honorable  gentlemen     opposite  are  de- 
sirous of  securing  British  institutions,  they  must  in- 
troduce into  the  legislation  of  this  country  the  broad 
spirit  of  modern  England,  and  not  seek  to   establish 
^uose  monopolies  which  at  this  day  prove  so   many 
thorns  in  the  side  of  P^ngland,  great  as  she'is.  Let  them 
^ook  at  the  country  thev  ])retend  to  admire,  and  thev 
Will  see  what  deep  and  firm  roots  abuses   will  strike 
into  the  soil,    and  what   toils,    labors,  miseries  and 
^offerings,  such  abuses  can  produ^*e  to  the  people  of 
!:"at  country.     They  have   examples  of  this  kind  be- 
^^^  their  eyes  at  this  very  day      If  tliis  contract  is  to 
^judged  m  the  light  of  modern    British  ideas  and 
^'^^iples,  it  carries  with  it  its  deatli -warrant, and  the 
g-Jy     duty  that  remains  for  this  House  to  perform  is 
P'^^to  reject  it  on  the  first  opportunity. 


Ik  Bod.  Edward  Blate  at  lIoBtreal 


THE  MEMOPwAIJLE  ];ANQUET  OF  18S1 


MR.    LAURTER    PAYS    IloMACiE   TO   Ills   I.EADEH 


^M  the  2'Jtb  March.  18«1,  Honorabh^  K«hvanl  Hlake  receiv- 
^1  a  great   ovation   at   Montiejil.    The    Yount/   Mat's  A'^t'orm 
''"/>,  all  the  English  ami  French  youth  of  theCanaclianmetro- 
fl?.     >  .ioined    in  pvin^  a  >:ran<l    hanijuet   in  hi8   honor  at  the 
jH'lsor  Hntel.  Th«^  festivity  was  atten<lej  with  extraon Unary 
f^^'^t,  the  number  of  ;ruest.s    ]»resent  being  laigt'r  at  least  by  a 
.**^<Ired  than  at  anv   of  the  finest  public  banuuets  previouhlv 
6'*eri  in  Montroal.     Mr.  Blake,  escorted  l»v  Mr.  Maclaren,pre- 
""^^nt  of  the   )\A/.Ji\  Chih,  Uydk  his  seat  at  the  table  d'honneur, 
y^'iti^^  alongside   of  him    Tronr)rable  M^vssrs.  Uiurier,  Mercier. 
'^ntingdon,  Langelier  I^tlamme,  Thibau<leau,  -Joly,  Slarchand 
-I^*^*  a  crrjwd   oi  members,   public  men  and    leading  citizens  : 
^*»i's.  Holton,  .J.   Scriver,  H.    Prefontain<\  J  McShane.    F.  (J. 
rp^tliinK>r,  11.  A.  Nelson.  W.Prevost^Iac^ues  (Irenier,  Proctor, 
r  ^Sf^**-  Brown,  H.  Lyman,  .rilo^lgBon,  P.  II.  Koy ..fames  Stewart, 
*  ■^-  Archambault,  A.  E.    Poirier,   A.    Favroau.  Jos.   Duh.'imel, 
^-      'riie   ma<»t<*rly  spee<.'h    delivered   by    Mr.   Blake  on    the 
^^f^sion  wax    reproduced    by   the    whole    Liberal   press  of  th** 
iruf*  .    ^^,^.  j^^^  D'ConbtnK't    from  notes    taken  at  th<»  ban<iu«*t 
^  I-auri»'r*s    reply  to    the    toast  of**  the  Ilou^e  of  Commons." 

^*^*-    ClIAIlIMAN. 

AND   (iENTLEMKX. 

There  have  been  iV^w  o'Tji^ion-^  in  my  life  on  wliieli 
ln;ive  felt  so  niiK'h  <r«':uiin<'  .^iiti.sl'iiction  iis  in  sitting: 
down  :it  this  table  lo-nii  ht. 
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You  have  called  upon  me  to  reply  to  the  I 
the  House  of  Commons  and  I  comply  with  the  g 
pleasure,  for  it  enables  me  to  give  expression 
sentiments  with  which  my  heart  is  overflowing 

The  immense  satisfaction  I  feel  does  m 
from  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Montreal, the  city 
our  adversaries  have  been  pleased  to  ever  re^ 
their  stronghold,  has  1  een  the  first  to  hail  then« 
derof  the  Liberal  party  ;  nor  does  it  arise  even  fi 
very  legitimate  emotion  of  the  personal  and  p 
friend  at  the  spectacle  of  this  enthusiastic  pul 
pression  of  sympathy  for  the  great  ability  a 
not  less  eminent  character  of  Mr.  Blake. 

No,  this  intense  satisfaction  rather  spring 
the  fact  that  this  demonstration  istheinspirati 
work  of  our  \'oung  men,  that  the  youth  of  thi 
try  are  the  first  to  hail  the  new  leader  of 
beral  party,  and  tliat  that  youth,  true  to  tlie  g( 
instincts  of  their  years,  thus  i)roclaini  their  ad 
to  the  ideas  of  the  Liberal  partv  on  the  very  mo 
a  session  during  which,  in  Parliament,  thosi 
were  crushed  by  the  weight  of  a  compact  maic 

You  have  proposed  tlie  health  <»f  tlie  IL 
Commons.  We  are  the  party  of  reform  and  I 
to  tlie  reformation  of  the  present  Hou-^e  of  Coi: 
in  the  hope  tbat,  when  it  passes  tln)u^h  the  c 
of  another  election,  tbe  signal  nott*  sounded  li 
night  by  tbeyoung  men  of  Montreal  will  tind  : 
and  that,  in  the  new  IIou?e  of  ('onnnons,  Mr. 
policy  will  be  triumphant. 

'fiiis.  h  )wever,  is  only  a  hopu.  Those 
here  this  eyeninir  do  not  iiesitate  to  believe  tli 
policy  is  tlie  policy  of  the  future.  Lut  shoul 
victorious  at  the  nextelctions  or  sliould  it  evei 
vict(»rious  in  our  day  is  anotJHT  (juestion — a  (j 
which  is  only  of  secondary  importance  for  us. 
not  concern  ourselves  to  know  whether  we  shall 
the  fruits  of  the  .seed  we  are  now  sowing  or  v 
they  shall  be  gatliered  by  our  successors 
the      UKunent,      we  only   see   one     thing,    tl 
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cause     which      ia    dear     to      us     all,      the    cause 

^'hich   we    believe  just    and   true,    is,   despite  the 

trauscendent  ability/  and  character   of  our  chief,  in  a 

Ji^astrous  minority  among  the  representatives  of  the 

P^oj)Je.    Once  more,  this  is  not  what  concerns  us.  Be 

^hat  cause  strong  or  weak  numerically,  it  is  the  cause 

^^nght  and  justice.     The  young  men   who   liail  Mr. 

^^ake  on  the  morrow  of  the  session,  do   not  look    to 

^hat  was  the  success  of  his  efforts.  Moreover,  it  is  the 

^'^e  nature  of  generous  souls,  of  youth    especially,  to 

Hot  prize  success,  but  ratlier  the  cau.se  and  we  can 

pf<^>udly  exclaim  with  the  ancient  poet : 

Victvi.r  Cdfisn  diis   jilaciiit^  icd  vicfa  Cataiii. 

Voung  men  of  the  Montreal  Liberal  clubn.  young 
^"^^Hs^h  Canadians,  young  Frendi  Canadians,  you 
^1*'  the  organizers  of  this  demonstration,  it  would  be, 
P^i'^^ups.  n)isplace<l  on  my  part  to  offer  you  thanks. 
'■^till  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  doing  so.  In  this 
2^^  of  universal  egotism,  when  even  the  young  do 
iH>t  always  escape  the  contagion,  it  is  consoling  to  see 
that  you  at  least  have  remained  faithful  to  the  enthu- 
!^^^^^in  and  the  disintereste<lne3s  which  from  time  im- 
i^^^Uicirial  have  been  the  glorious  appanage  of  youth. 
I  am  happy  to  note  this  fact,  for,  to  my  mind. the 
ii^^t  tUuy  of  the  Liberal  i>arty  is  to  regenerate  the 
V^^V»iie  sentiment  of  the  countrv. 

^^^^thing  could  l)e  more  deplorable  or  more  dinas- 
ti^ous  than  tlie  state  of  degradation  into  which  poHtifS 
^^•^wo  fallen. 

As  T  speak,  there  is  in  tliis  [irovince  a  great  party 
^^^  which  each  act  done  or  word  si)oken  is  only  (l(»ne 
^*r  spoken  in  vie'.v  of  the  personal  benefit  of  the  doer 
*>r -speaker.  Tf  they  go  beyond  these  walN,  the  views 
which  I  am  now  expressing  will,  ])erhaps,  befurious- 
iv  iH.railed  anvl  their  truth  ani^n-ilv  <li-i>iite'l  :  and 
Jiiy  statements,  perhaps,  will  be  treated  as  a  blander. 
I  nevertheless  reiterate  u  hat  I  have  a-.-erte<l  and  for 
their    truth,  T  appeal   n<;t  to    you,  i^entlenien.  but  to 
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our  adversaries  tliemselves  ;  I  make  this  appeal,  not 
to  what  is  uttered  publicly,  not  to  what  is  printed  for 
the  galleries,  but  what  is  fearlessly  and  frankly  ad- 
mitted in  the  secrecy  of  friendship,  and  there,  gen- 
tlemen, you  know,  for  we  have  all  heard  it  repeated 
ten,  twenty,  a  hundred  times,  those  who  still  regard 
political  honor  as  pomething,  those  who  still  believe 
thiit  i);itriotism  is  not  a  word  without  meaning,  those 
whose  hearts  are  toii died  and  i-tron;]jcst  emotions  a- 
roused  by  the  word  country,  are  treated  as  simple- 
ton-, the  true  policy  ,  in  the  opiuion  t)f  the  strung, 
jxj-iitive  minds,  who  look  down  upon  them  for  their 
guilelessness,  being  to  always  speak  and  act  in  view 
of  the  profit  derivable  from  each  word  or  act. 

(icntlemen,  I  have  no  need  to  tell  you  that  if  in 
politics  we  only  keep  in  view  our  individual  interests, 
if  each  act.  each  word,  has  to  be  measured  according 
to  the  bcmefits  derivable  therefrom,  then  we  are  not 
worthy  to  be  a  free  people.  Ala?!  if  those  who  laid 
down  their  lives  on  the  battle-field  ur  this  scaffold  had 
shared  the  views  of  the  contemporary  school,  had 
calculated  their  acts  and  their  words  according  to  the 
new  rule,  instead  of  dying  as  they  died,  they  would 
have  livefl  on  thefav(n's  and  largesses  which  the  bu- 
reaucracy of  their  day  would  have  been  only  too  glad 
to  shower  upon  them,  and  uur  people  would  still  be  a 
peo^jJe  of  slaves. 

Alas!  the  times  are  greatly  changed,  but  is  it 
neccr^.-^ary  to  rej)cat  that  there  is  no  salvation  for  a 
cciintrv  unless  its  citizens  remain  faithful  to  it  and 
l>hKc  the  public  over  j)rivate  interc>t  ? 

The  ]>nrty,  Avhich  has  governed  us  almost  without 
iiitorrnption  for  twenty-five  years,  has  forgotten  these 
great  truths.  It  has  ruled  by  pandering  to  cupidity 
an<l  by  ])ntting  ])ersnnal  over  general  interests.  Its 
appcjils  unhappily  have  found  only  too  widean  echo. 
Thf*  iM.licy  of  this  ])rovince  has  been  shaped  not  in 
\\*'\\  of  the  jKiblic  interest,  which  should  alone  be  the 
))olc  -tar  of  the  true  patriot,  but  in  view  of  individual 
intcre.^t.^.     And  now,  look  at  the  result  ?  We   are   on 
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the  brink  of  an  abyss,  the  depth  of  which  is  unfath- 
omable, and  it  ia  evident  that,  in  a  few  years,  the 
country  will  find  itself  face  to  face  with  a  frightful 
financial  situation. 

What  will  be  the  upshot  of  this  fatal  state  of 
things  ?  We  see  the  evil  well  enough,  but  where  are 
we  to  look  for  the  remedy  ?  With  a  debt  of  many 
millions,  a  limited  asset,  an  exlmusted  credit  and  not 
even  the  honor,  which  is  the  last  resource  of  those 
who  have  none,  what  remains  to  us  with  wliich  to 
confront  the  situation  ?  T  trust  I  may  be  mistaken  in 
predicting  that  the  province  will  pro})ably  have  to 
pay  with  the  loss  of  some  of  its  constitutional  liberties 
for  the  crime,  with  which  I  charge  the  party  in  power, 
of  not  having  governed  for  the  country,  of  not  having 
alone  consulted  the  public  interest,  and  of  having 
sacrificed  the  public  cause  to  ])er8onal  cupidity. 

For  our  part,  we,  who  claim  to  continue  the  work 
of  the  men  who  conquered  the  constitutional  liberties 
which  we  to-day  enjoy,  we,  who  claim  to  be  follow- 
ing the  path  traced  out  by  those  grand  figures  who 
still  shine  out  in  our  history,  by  those  who  loved 
their  country  to  the  extent  of  dying  for  it ;  we  only 
seek,  like  them,  in  the  share  we  take  in  public  affairs, 
the  greatest  possible  sum  of  pood  for  the  country. 

What  we  haveto  ccmtend  against  at  present  is 
this  di!»solving  tendency  to  only  consider  personal 
interest,  which  leads  to  venality,  to  the  debasement 
of  consciences,  to  all  those  infamies  of  the  recent  past 
«nd  to  all  the  dangers  which  are  looming  up  in  the 
near  future. 

Once  more,  I  say  that,  if  the  public  caune  is  not 
-wurth  the  greatest  efforts  of  which  we  are  capable,  we 
are  not  worthy  of  being  a  free  people. 

The  Liberal  party  has  nothing  to  hold  out  to 
those  who  march  in  its  ranks.  We  are  in  the  mino- 
rity, and  we  have  no  favors,  honors,  lucrative  ])laces 
or  high-sounding  titles  to  distribute.  We  cherish  a 
legitimate  ambition  to  triumph  and  to  see  Mr.  I>lake 
at  the  head  of  this  countrv,  but.  if   we   In^pe   for    its 

10 
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gratification,  it  is  not  for  the  individual  profit  which 
each  of  us  may  derive  from  the  circumstance,  but  for 
the  good  of  the  country  at  large. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  indifferent  to  the  posses- 
sion of  power.  Under  our  system  of  government,  the 
possession  of  power  and  its  accompanying  advantages 
are  the  legitimate  reward  of  the  victorious ;  but  the 
first  and  the  principal  object  is  to  struggle  for  what 
we  believe  to  be  just  and  true,  whatever  may  be  the 
upshot  of  our  efforts. 

The  heroism  of  those  who  died  on  the  battlefield 
simply  for  the  honor  of  their  country  is  remembered 
with  emotion.  The  last  charge  made  at  Reischoffen 
by  McMahon's  cuirassiers,  riding  to  their  certain  and. 
So  to  say,  useless  death,  is  recalled  with  emotion,  be- 
cause it  was  a  last  sacrifice  to  the  fortunes  of  France. 
Well,  if  the  soldier  gives  up  his  life  for  his  country, 
is  it  too  much  to  expect  the  citizen  to  sacrifice  a  few 
material  advantages  for  the  sake  of  fidelity  to  what 
he  believes  to  be  his  country's  cause  ? 

As  for  us,  once  more  I  repeat  that  our  leaders 
have  nothing  to  offer  individually  and  we  look  for 
ijuthiiig  from  them.  Our  adversaries  may  not  know- 
it,  but  we  know  what  the  noble  pride  of  being  honor- 
able in  our  own  eyes  is  worth,  and  we  also  know  the 
worth  of  the  proud  pleasure  of  owing  nothing  except 
to  ourselves,  of  expecting  nothing  except  from  our- 
selves, and  of  being  patriots  in  deed  as  well  as  in 
name. 


Tbe  Ontario  Boiilary  QuestioD 


THE  DECISION  OF  THE  ARBITRATORS 

IN  1882 


FAVORABLE  TO  ONTARIO,  HUT  REJECTED  BY 
THE  FEDERAL  (;0VERNMP:NT 


MR.    LAURIEB's    speech    IN     FAVOR   OK   THE    AWARD 

OF   THE    AltBITHATORS 


The  following  speech  dvnU  with  a  subject  of  interest  not 
only  to  the  people  of  <  hitario,  but  also  to  thOvse  of  the  province 
of  Quebec,  wjiose  northern  bountlary  is  not  yet  detennineci. 
Before  the  annexation  of  the  North- West,  it  was  perfectly 
understood  that  the  territory  of  Ontario  exten<led    to   bevond 

•  ft 

Port  Artliur  and  the  L'lkeof  the  Woods.  But  since  the  annexa- 
tion, the  Federal  Ooveinnient  disputed  tin*  legality  of  this 
>>oundary,  which  would  have  taken  away  Algonia  and  a  vast 
region  fioni  Ontario  and  very  nearly  provoked  troubles  an<l 
acts  of  violence  in  the  disputed  territorv.  The  Mackenzie 
Cabinet  pro[»osed  an  arbitration,  whicii  was  jicoepted  ;  but, 
when  the  arbitrators  made  their  award.  Sir  John  A  Macdonahl, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  returned  to  j>ower,  refused  to  .>uV)init 
to  it.  Kecour^(•  had  to  be  had  to  the  eoints:  .-ind  Honorable 
Mr.Mowatt,  Premier  of  Ontario,  rarii<'d  the  atl'iir  to  Kn^dand, 
where  he  gained  his  eau-ie.  All  thero  (liirK'ulti<*s  and  judit^ial 
exj/en-^es  would  have  bi-t-n  avoided,  if  in  lss2  the  advice  given 
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by  Mr.  T^iirier  in   thf^se  terms,   at   the  sitting  of  the    House 
of  Commons  on  the  4th  April,  1882,  had  been  followed  : 

Mr.  Speaker, 

The  resolution  is  now'in  your  hands,  and  all  the 
honorable  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  you  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  strongly  insist  upon 
the  propriety  of  treating  this  question  from  a  purely 
legal  point  of  view.  Acting  themselves  upon  tins 
principle,  they  have  attacked,  at  great  length,  the 
award  rendered  by  the  arbitrators  to  whom  the  deci- 
sion of  this  question  was  confided  by  the  Governments 
of  Ontario  and  of  the  Dominion.  They  have  dissected 
this  award  minutely  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  had  they  sat  on  the  commission,  they  would 
have  reached  a  different  decision  from  the  one 
rendered  by  the  arbitrators.  They  have  piled  up 
arguments,  disquisitions  and  opinions,  to  establish 
that  the  arbitrators  greatly  erred  when  they  decided 
that  the  word  ''  northward  "  in  the  act  really  means 
towards  the  north,  whereas,in  their  opinion,  it  means 
simply  north  and  nothing  more.  Well,  everybody 
knows  that  in  the  past  there  has  been  no  more  prolific 
cause  of  discussion  than 

THE   SIGNIFICATION    OF    WORDS. 

In  listening  to-day  to  the  learned  and  elaborate 
disquisitions  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  opposite 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  words  ''  downwards  " 
"•  northwards  ",  and  ''  due  north,"  I  was  strongly 
reminded  of  a  letter  which  is  to  be  founa  in  the 
appendix  of  the  work  of  the  hon. member  for  Bothwell, 
which  was  addressed  by  the  Marquis  de  Torc\'  to 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  on  the  25th  December,  1712,  at 
the  time  when  the  negotiations  for  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
were  going  on.  The  letter  of  the  Marquis  de  Torcy 
complained  that  too  much  weight  was  put  by  the 
Briti.-h    plenipotentiary  on  mere  words.    He   wrote: 
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^•In  the  name  of  God,  Sir,  order  your  plenipotentiaries 
tu  be  less  excellent  grammarians.  Ours,  wliu  also 
understand  the  force  of  Latin  expressions,  are  out  of 
patience,  when  they  see  difficulties  which  have  been 
long  adjusted  started  again,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween ccsslnn  and  rrstihition,  and  the  meaning  of  those 
terms.  In  truth.  Sir,  such  questions  ought  not  to  be 
the  amusement  of  honorable  men.  They  are,  at  best, 
excusable  in  those  to  whom  we  may  apply  the  epithet 
amantinni  irttc.  Finish  those  disputes  which,  it  they 
continue  longer,  will  only  profit  our  enemies. " 

Well,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and 
one  would  really  think  that  this  letter  was  written 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion, 
and  if  we  substitute  the  words  **  north  "  and  "  due 
north  "  for  the  words  *'  cession  ''  and  '*  restitution  " 
it  would  exactly  apply  to  the  present  case.  In  truth, 
such  questions  ought  not  to  be  the  amusement  of 
honorable  men  unless  they  are  excusable  as  being 
amanlium  irae,  Oo  this  side  of  the  House  I  may  say 
that  we  have  no  patience  when  we  see  difficulties 
which  have  been  long  since  adjusted  revived  again 
by  the  honorable  gentlemen  opposite 


ON   THE    FRIVOLOUS   PRETEXT 

that  the  meaning  of  the  words  **  north  "  and  "  due 
north  "  were  not  properly  understood  by  the  arbi- 
trators. This  question  has  been  settled.  Why  should 
it  be  opened  up  again  ?  But  what  would  be  the  benefit 
of  opening  the  question?  If,  however,  it  is  to  be 
opened,  we  are  juit  as  anxious  as  are  honorable  gen- 
tlemen opposite  that  the  question  should  be  treated 
exclusively  as  a  legal  (me  and  should  be  approached 
in  no  other  spirit  except  a  judicial  one.  But  let  me 
ask  tho^e  honorable  gentlemen,  who  have  urged  oii 
the  House  the  propriety  of  treating  it  as  a  purely 
legal  one,  whether  in  sut-h  an  event  they  have  the 
right  to  criticize  the  award  rendered.  If  they  are 
sincere  in  their   opinion,    and  I  believe  they  are,  that 
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the  question  shall  be  treated  simply  as  a  legal  one, 
be  approached  only  in  a  judicial  spirit,  can  they 
ignore  the  great  fundamental  principle  in  matters  of 
arbitration  that  an  award  is  binding  on  both  parties 
and  cannot  be  questioned,  except  for  cause?  And 
what  is  the  cause  in  this  case — what  causes  can  be  ad- 
duced for  refusing  tu  submit  to  the  award  ?  The  answer 
is,  that  the  arbitrators  have  erred.  The  only  cause 
adequate  to  contest  the  award  is  this  :  it  lies  with  the 
party  challenging  the  award  to  show  there  has  been 
iraud  on  the  part  of  the  arbitrators  or  that  it  is  grossly 
unjust.  This  is  a  fundamental  principle  which  no 
one  will  gainsay.  Yet  no  fraud  is  charged  against 
the  arbitrators — they  are  above  suspicion.  No  sub- 
stantial injustice  is  charged.  What  is  charged  against 
them  is  this :  that  they  may  possibly  have  erred  and 
taken  a  wrong  view  of  the  case  before  them.  This 
cannot  be  brought  as  a  charge  against  the  award  and 
unless  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  are  prepared  to 
«ay  there  has  been  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  arbitrators, 
or  that  shocking  injustice  has  occurred, 

THEY    HAVE   NO   RIGHT 

to  review  and  criticize  the  award  as  they  have  done. 
Although  no  charge  of  injustice  is  brought  against 
the  award,  or  fraud  against  the  arbitrators,  yet  some 
ohiections  are  made  by  honorable  gentlemen  opposite. 
What  arc  those  objections  ?  The  first  is  that  the  refer- 
ence of  the  question  to  arbitrators,  whi6h  was  made 
by  the  late  Government,  was  made  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament ;  and  this  they  hold  to  be  a  fatal 
objection.  Tn  law  and  in  fact  this  contention  is  un- 
founded. The  honorable  member  for  Both  well  has 
shown  conclusively  that  it  was  within  the  power  of 
the  Crown  to  make  such  a  reference.  It  may  be  said 
that  such  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown  would  hardly 
obtain  under  our  constitution  ;  the  most  punctilious 
will  reply  that  the  reference  was  made  with  the  au- 
thority of  Parliament.    It  was,   however,   not    made 
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with  the  authority  of  Parliament  couched  in  an  Act; 
but  the  authority  given  by  Parliament  wa^  just  as  if 
it  had  been  given  by  an  Act.  It  is  within  the  recol-  . 
lection  of  many  honorable  members  that  during  the 
late  Parliament  the  question  was  often  referred  to  on 
the  floor  of  Parliament.  Not  only  so,  but  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1878,  $15,00'J  were  voted  by  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  commission 
which  had  been  charged  with  the  settlement  of  the 
Ontario  boundaries.  I  ask  any  fair  minded  man  if 
Parliament  could  have  sanctioned  anything  on  more 
binding  terms  than  it  did  when  it  voted  the  necessary 
money  to  carry  out  the  expenses  of  the  commission. 
Could  the  authority  have  been  more  binding  if  Parlia- 
ment had  passed  an  Act  to  refer  the  case  to  arbitration  ? 
If  these  honorable  gentlemen  will  look  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  a  purely  legal  one— if  they  will  look  upon  it 
in  a  judicial  spirit,  such  as  they  invite  us  to  do,  they 
cannot  come  to  another  conclusion  than  that  Parlia- 
ment could  sanction  the  action  of  the  Government, 
and  therefore  the  argument  which  we  have  heard  so 
often  repeated  in  this  debate  falls  to  the  ground.  It 
remains  indisputable  that 

PARLIAMENT  GAVE    ITS   AUTHORITY 

in  the  most  open  and   binding   manner  that   it   was 
possible  for  Parliament  lo  do. 

Another  objection  made  against  the  award  is  this  : 
it  is  said  this  is  a  legal  question  and  being  a  legal 
tjuestion  it  ought  to  have  been  settled  by  lawyers  and 
courts.  Now,  sir,  I  cannot  concede  that  the  authority 
of  the  gentlemen  who  rendered  the  award  is  to  be 
questioned  because  they  did  not  all  happen  to  belong 
to  the  legal  profession.  No  one  will  presume  to  assert 
that  justice,  fairness  and  knowledge  are  the  exclusive 
endowments  of  lawyers.  We  saw  a  few  days  ago,  in 
a  committee  of  this  House,  doctors  of  divinity  arguing 
questions  of  law  as  al)ly  and  as  skilfully  as  any  l.iwyor 
could  have  doncand  T  am  i=?{itisfie<l  that  every  one  must 
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admit  that  the  arbitrators  were  endowed  with  all  the 
qualities  necessary  to  render  such  an  award  as  would 
, satisfy  the  most  punctilious.  First  we  have  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Harrison,  whose  lofty  character  and  cle  ar  and 
cool  legal  acumen  shone  so  conspicuously  in  his 
career;  then  we  have  Sir  Francis  Hincks,  whose  fer- 
tile and  versatile  talents  eminently  fitted  him  for  such 
s.  position  ;  and  then  we  have  the  British  Ambassador, 
who, by  his  profession,  his  occupation,  by  his  know- 
ledge and  character,  was  just  as  w^ell  fitted  to  deal 
with  such  a  question  as  any  professional  man  could 
have  been. For  my  own  part,!  protest  against  the  asser- 
tion that  questions  of  law  should  always  be  settled  by 
the  law  courts.  I  say  that  the  interests  of  society  do 
not  require  that  questions  of  law  should  always  be 
«o  decided.  The  most  trivial  disputes  that  arise  be- 
tween men  involve  questions  of  law,  but  the  interests 
of  society  demand  that  these  disputes  should  be 
settled,  if  possible,  by  the  contending  parties,  or,  fail- 
ing in  this,  by  arbitrators  appointed  by  mutual 
agreement,  but  that 

ONLY    AS   A   LAST    RESORT 

should  they  have  recourse  to  courts  of  law. 

Another  objection  is  made  against  the  award. It  is 
said  that  the  arbitrators  have.not  solved  the  questions, 
but  that  they  liave  made  a  compromise  between  the 
questions  submitted  by  the  respective  parties.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  very  strange  that  such  an  assertion 
should  be  made,  and  so  often  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  when  every  man  should  now  know  better 
than  to  make  such  an  assertion.  Sir  Francis  Hincks 
declared  in  his  lecture,  delivered  at  Toronto,  that  no 
compromise  was  made;  that  the  arbitrators  had 
applied  themselves  to  the  task  which  devolved  upon 
them ;  that  after  hearing  the  arguments  each  sepa- 
rately took  the  case  and  separately  came  to  the  con- 
clusion which  was  come  to  in  the  award,  and  that 
award  was  therefore  the  unanimous  expression  of  the 
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coucliisioTis  arrived  at  separately  bv  oach  arbitrator. 
a«j  iH»t  cite  thio  declaration  ol  Sir  Francis  Ifincks 
I'ecaiise  it  can  have  any  bearing  on  tlie  cape,  but 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  ])rotesting  against  asFertiuns 
^vhich  are  persistently  nuule  when  they  should  not  be 
made,  because  thev  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  is 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  public  discussions  of  this 
country  if  honorable  gentlemen  persist  in  l>aHing 
arguments  on  assertions  which  are  denied  by  tli«  facts; 
but  what,  after  all,  is  there  in  the  assertion,  if  true, 
that  tVje  arbitrators  have  made  a  compromise?  Sup- 
P^^^ng  they  made  a  comjiromise  on  the  contentions 
submitted  to  them,  what  objection  can  the  honorable 
gentlemen  make  to  that  fact?  Honorable  gentlemen 
y^Posite  eeem  very  tender-skinned  cm  that  question, 
ihey  gay  that  the  boundaries  between  Ontario  and 
(_anacla  exifct  by  law,  and  that  ilie  Parliament  of  Great 
j^ritain  alone  is  the  power  that  can  change  these 
^^Uiidaries.  To  this  proposition  I  am  disposed  to 
^^-'^eut.  but  if  this  boundary  exists  by  law. 


WHERE    IS   IT   TO    BE    FOINI) 


^^  .^'Xists  by  \sL\\\  but  the  law  is  not   clear   upon   that 

P^mt ;  and,  supposing  the  arbitrators   made  a    com- 

P^omise,    does    any    one    pretend  to  say  that   they 

^bereby  sacrificed  the  rights  of  Ontario  or   the   rights 

^f  Canada?  If  the  arbitrators  had  taken  the   conten- 

^^^Us  of  either   party   and   had  said  :  *' We   will    not 

^^niit  the  one  proposition  or  the  other  ;  but  will  take 

*  kittle  from  one  side  of  the  case  and  a  little  from  the 

<>ther.  ■■  Who  can  say  that  thev  took  awav  any  rights 

tnat  V)elonged   to   either?  iJut  whether   or   not   this 

view  be  correct — whether  the  question  was  solved   as 

a  compromise  or  as  a  question   of  law -at   all   events 

there  is  the  award,  and  it  is  binding  unless   you  can 

show  a  l^etter  objection  to  it  than  has  yet  been  brougiit 

forward.     Of  the  award  itself  I  will    say  nothing;  it 

has  been  so  ably  defended  l>v   mv   lioiiorable   friend 

irora  Bothwell  (Mr.  Mills)  that  it   would    be   prepos- 
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terous  in  oie  to  add  a  word  to  what  he  has  said.  More- 
over, I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  defending  it.    It 
does  not  require  to  be  defended,   and  the  objections 
offered  against  it  are  of  the  most  frivolous  character ; 
and,  supposing  the  proposition  now  before  the  House 
sliould  carry  and  that  the  question  should  be  referred 
to  the  Supreme  Court  or  Privy  Council,  does  any  one 
suppose  that  the  decision  of  whatever  tribunal  it 
might  be  brought  before  would  satisfy  every  one  con- 
cerned? No,  Mr.  Speaker  ;  there  are  objections  to  the 
award  now,  and  there   would  be  objections   brought 
against  the  decision    of  any  other  tribunal   bewre 
which  it  might  be  carried.  I  think  It  is  Jean  Jacquea 
Rousseau  who  said  that  no  two  men  ever   discussed  a 
question  without  each  remaining  more  convinced  of 
his  own  opinion  tlian  before  the  argument  began.  So 
it  is  in  every  law  court.   Where  is  the  judge  that  can 
satisfy  botli  parties  ?  The  loser  always  thinks  that  he 
has  been  wrongly  treated.  So  it  would  be  if  this  ques- 
tion were  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court.     I  shall  not 
touch  upon  the  merits  of  the  award,  but   I  say  it  is 
an  award 

BINDING   ON    BOTH   PARTIES, 

and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  both  parties  to  receive  it 
and  carry  it  out  in  its  entirety.  In  speaking  thus,  I 
am  perfectly  well  aware  that  I  shall  be  violently 
attacked  in  my  own  province  by  the  members  of  the 
Conservative  party. 

Honorable  Members:  Hear,  hear  I 

Mr.  Laurier,  I  see  that  I  have  not  mistaken  the 
spirit  of  honorable  gentlemen  opposite.  I  see  tliat  I 
have  not  mistaken  the  views  of  my  honorable  friends 
o])[)0<ite.  I  know  their  prejudices  too  well,  not  to 
know  in  advance  what  their  argument  will  be ;  I 
know  that  it  will  be  an  appeal  to  the  baser  prejudices 
of  my  fellow-countrymen.  But,  Sir,  I  have  too  much 
re??]>ect  for  tlie  justice  of  my  countrymen  to  fear  the 
effect  of  those  api)eals.  Two  years  ago,  when  a  motion 
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was  made  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  investigate  the 
award,  I,  in  common  with  some  of  my  friends  on  this 
side  of  the  House,   voted  against  such  a  Committee, 
because  we  believed  then,  as  we  believe  now,  that  the 
question  had  been  settled,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
fgaiu  opened.    We  were  attacked  then,  as  we  shall 
bfi   attacked   now ;    it  was  represented   that   we  had 
pftf^rificed  the  interests  of  our  province  for  the  sake 
w  Ontario.     It  would  seem  to  these  honorable  gentle- 
men that  to  do  justice  to   Ontario   means  to  sacrifice 
*he  interests  of  Quebec.    It  must  be  remembered  that 
*?i^  award  grants  nothing  tu  Ontario  but  what  Onta- 
"o  had  before;   it  does  not  pretend  to  give  any  addi- 
tional territory   to   Ontario ;    it  pretends   simpler   to 
R^^^^  to  Ontario  the  territory  to  which  she  is  entitled. 
.^^  we  were  represented   as  the  enemies  of  our  pro- 
^J^ce.     Let  me  tell  honorable  gentlemen   opposite, 
^"at  I  have  often  said  elsewhere,  that 

THE   CONSERVATIVE   PARTY   OF   TO- DAY 

*f*^  not   the  party   that  were  led  at   one  time  by  Sir 
^^^orge  Etienne  Cartier. 

Some  honorable  members  : — Oh  !  oh  ! 

Mr.  Laurier: — Will  the  honorable  gentlemen,who 

^^'  take  so  strong  objection  to  my  language,  pretend 

!^^t  on  this  question   they  hold  the   views  that  were 

^^Icl  by  Sir  George  Cartier?    Do  they  not  know  that 

^?^  (ieorge  Cartier,   in  many   State   i)apers  signed  ])y 

^^^self,  granted  to  the   province  of  Ontario  far  more 

writorv  than  is   granted   to  her   bv  this  award  ?    In 

^>rfier  that   there   may  be  no  doubt  on    that  point,  let 

^e  refer  them  to   the  despatch    signed  by  Sir  (Ieorge 

^'artier  and  his  then  colleague  the  honorable  nioniber 

ft)r  Halton  (Mr.  McDougall)   on  this    very  question. 

Ashonora])le  gentlemen  remember,  when  the  Dawson 

route  was  opened  in   18r>l»,  strong  ol»jection  was  made 

by  the  TFudson's  Hay  Company  against  the  Canadian 

Government   opening  a  route   tlirou^^h    tlio  territory 

between     the    Lake   of  tlio   Woods    and    Red   River 
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because  they  paid  it  wa8  invading  their  rights.  ' 
thi^  Sir  George  Cartier  and  Mr.  McDougall  niad< 
reply,  in  which  they  declared  that,  whatever  duu 
might  exist  as  to  the  limits  of  old  or  French  Canac 
no  impartial  investigator  could  doubt  that  th 
extended  to  and  included  the  country  between  t 
Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Red  River.  I  have  no  dou 
that  if  Sir  George  Cartier  were  still  leading  hip  pai 
he  would  hold  the  same  opinion,  and  I  venture 
say  that  this  question  would  never  have  been  raise 
but  the  award  would  have  been  carried  out.  If  the 
was  a  quality  for  which  Sir  George  Cartier  deserv 
to  be  admired,  it  was  his  courage,  and,  next  to  1 
courage,  his  fairness  to  an  adversary  ;  and,  knowii 
him  as  we  once  knew  him,  I  say  he  would  not  ha 
gone  back  on  his  word,  but  would  have  given  whate^ 
justice  was  due  to  Ontario;  and  I  repeat  again,  th 
those  gentlemen  who  are  proposing  to  erect  a  mon 
ment  to  Sir  George  Cartier  are  slapping  that  ve 
monument  whenever  they  raise  any  objection  again 
the  award.  I  find  that  the  honorable  member  f 
Halton,  a  few  months  afterwards,  as  well  as  Mr.  Ca 
chon,  in  1807,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Canadi. 
Government,  also  took  the  ground  that  the  territo 
extended 

AS    FAR   AS    RED    RIVER. 

If  this  question  is  referred  to  the  Privy  Council, 
what  position  will  the  Canadian  Government  stan( 
They  will  stand  in  this  position — that  when  it  was 
their  interest,  when  they  were  fighting  the  Fludsoi 
Bav  Company,  to  claim  that  territory,  they  did  ( 
ani  that  now,  when  it  is  to  their  interest,  thev  a 
asserting  the  very  reverse.  It  may  be  that  the  l^rii 
Council  will  hold  their  position  to  be  legal,  but  a 
tainlv,  i^it  is  legal,  it  will  be  neither  honorable  n 
dignified.  But  let  me  refer  to  the  position  of  my  f 
low-countrymen  from  the  province  of  Quebec.  '^Vh 
it  was  asserted  we  were  sacrificing  the  rights    of  o 
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province,  it  was  objected  that  the  territory  of  Ontario 
was  already  great    and  that  this  award  made  it   still 
greater;  and  it  was  added  that  if  a   lar-^e  population 
settled  there  Ontario  would  have  a   large  ))repouder- 
ance  of  power  in  the  Dominion.     Now,    let   us   sup- 
lK>se  that  the  question  is   opened   anew.    The  award 
may  be  set  aside,  nnd  it  may  be  that  Ontario  will  be 
increased  to  the  extent  claimed  as   her  right  by   the 
I^o minion  Government,  or  it  may  be  that  the  territory 
^f  Ontario  ynW  be  increased  to  the  extent  claimed  by 
Ontario,  and  granted  by  Sir  (Jeorge  Cartier,    namely, 
to  Red  River — what  then  ?    You  will   have  the   pro- 
vince of  Ontario  made  greater  than  it  is  by  the  award. 
-^9  for  a  large  population   settling   in   that   territory, 
^^ea  any  one  suppose  that  this  will  be  realized   for  a 
ptindred  years  to  come?    What  immigration  will  go 
ijjto  the  rocky  country  so  long  as  the  vast  prairies  in 
1^"©  North-West  are  to  be  filled  up  ?    The  fear  is   per- 
fectly chimerical. 

THE    WHOLE    DISPUTE 

hes    in  the  interpretation  of  the  Act  of  1774.    The 
honorable  member  for  Hothwell  argued  that  the   pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  as  constituted  in  1774,  was  comprised 
^^^hin  the  following  limits  :  To  the  east  bv  the  ocean, 
^v  ^^^  y^'^^t  bv  the  Mississippi  River,  to  tlie  north  by 
^^®  Hudson  6ay  Territories,  and  to  the  south  by   the 
V^^es  which  have  been  described.     On  the  other  hand, 
^^  IS  contended  by  the  honorable  members  for  Niagara, 
^^chmond  and  Wolfe,  and    Provencher,   and   in    fact 
^y  all  honoraVjle  members  opposite  who  have  spoken 
'*i^  this  subject,  that  the  term  "  northward  "applies  to 
^Hne  to  be  drawn  due  north  from  the  junction  of  the 
^Mississippi  with  the  Ohio;  and  that  this  astronomical 
line  was  to  be  the  western  l)()undary  of  the  province. 
The  honorable  member  for  Hothwell  argued    forcibly 
tJiat,  if  that  contention  were  admitted,  the  province  of 
Quebec,  which  was  then  ('()nfltituted,  was  left  without 
any  boundary   on  the  nortli.     If  this  contention   be 
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true,  wliere  is  the  northern  boundary  of  Quebec  to     1> 
found?  If  none  was  provided  in   the  Act   of  1774,      i 
must  be  tliat  establiflhed  by  the  Roval   Proclamati 
of  1763.     In   that  case,   it  would  be  a  line   passi 
through  the  middle  of  Lake  St  John.     This  territox* 
has  always  been  claimed  by  the  Province  of  Quebec 
and  at  this  moment  the  Government  of  that  proviiB.^" 
are  making  great  efforts  to  settle  a  large  populati^^ 
there.   I  do  not  say  the  contention  of  the  honorafc^  ^ 
member  for  Bothwell  is  right,  but  I  say   that,    if  y^^^ 
deny  Ontario  the  boundary  she  claims,  she  may  detr^ 
Quebec  her  northern  boundary,  and  those  seclioa.      ^ 
cries,  which  at  one  time  were  thought  to  be  forevi^^ 
destroyed,  would  be  renewed.    The  Question  havic^^ 
been  settled  ought  to  remain   settleu.     There  is  x^^ 
occasion  to  open  it  anew.  I   do  not   fear  the  appef>^ 
that  will  be  made  against  me  in  my  own  province  u  ^ 
the  vote  I  intend   giving.     I   have  no   hesitation  i:- 
saying  this   award  is   binding  on    both   parties,   an^ 
should  be  carried  out  in  good  faith.  The  consideratiOi^ 
that  the  great   province    of  Ontario  may   be  mad* 
greater  I  altogether  lay  aside  as   unfair,    unfriendly^ 
and  unjust.    This  is   not  a  question   of  expediency**" 
it  is 

A   (QUESTION   OF   JUSTICE 

I  do  not  grudge  to  Ontario  the  extent  of  territor;^' 
declared  hers  under  this  award,  and  which  does  not 
constitute  even  the  whole  of  what  she  is  entitled  to, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  industrious  of  my  countrymen.  The  eternal  prin- 
ciples ofjusticeare  far  more  important  than  thousands 
or  milliims  of  acres  of  land,  and  I  say,  let  us  adhere 
to  those  principles  of  justice,  and  in  so  doing  we  will 
have  the  surest  foundation  for  securing  justice  on 
every  occasion. 


A  OUESTIDN  OF  AUTONOMY 


THi;  RIGHT  OF  THE   PROVIN'CES  TO  LEGIS- 
LATE AS    REGARDS    LICENSES 


Is  Confederation  a  Dis(;r'isEr)  le(;islative 

rxroN  ? 


In  1.S83,  the  Fe<Jf»ial  Government  had  attempted  to  take 
Way  from  tlie  provinces  the  right  to  legislate  in  the  matter  of 
"^^'iises  for  the  sale  of  Hpirituous  liquors.  This  encroachment 
^P<^n  the  rights  of  the  Provincial  L(?>!iftlature.s  was  so  self-evi- 
♦i^nt  that,at  the  very  next8e.ssic)n(l8X4)a  supporter  of  the  Oov- 
♦^iTiment  itsfMf,  the  late  Mr.  Houde,  proposed  the  repeal,   [)ure 

*t\«l  simple  of  the  usurping  law.     The  following  i<p(.-ech  by  Mr. 

•■^Ui'ier  on  the  occasion  porfoctlv  sums  up  the  whole  debate  : 


^^^i.  J^peakeh, 


In  view  of  what  has  been  etated  by  luy  honorable 
Irieud  from  Quebec  Centre  (Mr.  15oss('j,I  mu.st  refer  to 
to  the  language  whi<.'li  was  made  uee  of  last  year  by 
the  (Government  and  contrast  it  with  their  language 
ot'to-dav.  It  is  within  the  recollection  of  evervbodv, 
and  lias  been  mentioned  several  times  to-dav. that  last 
vear  the  (rovernment  proi>osed  this  legislation,  which 
it  is  now  sought  to  repeal,  under  the  absolute  plea  of 
neccssitv.The  Prime  Minister  stated  that  there  was  lo 
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law  to  prevent  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  ;  that  all 
the  laws  which  have  been  passed  by  the  provinces  were 
null  and  void,  and  that  at  anv  moment  auv  man 
could  open  a  shop,  and  there  were  no  power  on  earth 
to  prevent  hiui  from  selling  liquor.  In  view  of  the  atti- 
tude taken  bv  my  honorable  friend,  the  words  of  the 
First  Minister,  though  they  have  been  already  quoted 
in  this  debate,  will  bear  repetition.  The  Prime  Mi- 
nister then  said  : 

That  subject  was  not  williiifily  undertaken  by  the  present 
(lovernment.  They  were  quite  satisfied  that  the  law,  ns  it 
obtains  in  tlie  different  j.rovinces,  should  be  continued.  They 
were  quite  satisfied  that  each  province  should,  so  far  as  the 
law  would  allow  it  to  enact  such  statutes,  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject of  shop,  tavern  and  ^aloon  licences. 

Then  later.the  right  honorable  gentleman,  speak- 
ing of  the  decision  in  Russell  and  the  Queen,  said : 

Sir,  if  there  be  any  value  in  that  decision,  and  there  is 
every  value  in  it,  because  it  is  the  law  of  the  land,  there  is  no 
chock  at  the  present  moment,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  a- 
gainst  the  unlimited,  unrestrained  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
This  is  not  a  matter  we  can  plav  with.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
policy  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity.  If  we  wish  te  prevent  the 
unrestrained  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  we  must  legislate  im- 
mediately :  for  I  take  it,  that  any  man  in  this  city,  or  in  any 
jmrt  of  Ontario,  can  open  his  saloon  and  sell  liquors,an(l  there 
is  not  a  court  in  the  world  can  prevent  his  doing  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was 

VERY    STlU)Nli    LANc;rA(iE. 

and  it  was  owing  to  this  language  that  that  law  was 
put  upon  the  Statute  i>ook.  It  is  within  the  know- 
ledge of  many  meml)ors  of  this  House  that  it  was  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  that  many  supporters  of  the 
(iovernment.  especially  those  representing  Quebec 
eontituencies,  voted  for  tliat  hnv.  They  looked  upon 
it  as  an  infrigement  upoa  the  rights  of  the  provinces, 
they  looked  U[K)n  it  as  an  infringement  of  the  power 
which    rightly  belong  to  the    provinces.    But   when 
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they  were  told  by  so  high  a  constitutional  authority 
113  the  Premier  of  this  Dominion  that  all  the  laws, which 
had  hitherto  regulated  the  trade  in  liquors,  were  null 
and  void,  that  the  pi  evinces  had  absolutely  no  power 
to  legislate  upon  this  matter,  that  the  only  power  to 
legislate  upon  this  matter  resided  with  this  Parlia- 
ment, that  any  man  couhl  open  i^hop  and  sell  without 
restraint,  the  consequences  were  appalling,  and  the 
prospect  was  such  that  they  yielded  to  those  considera- 
tions and  enacted  that  law.  I  venture  to  say,  Mr. 
.Speaker,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  strong  language  used  by  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister, had  he  not  given  it 

AS    HIS  DELIBERATE   OPINION 

— and  his  opinion  was  entitled  to  great  credit — that 
the  provinces  had  no  right  lo  legislate  upon  this  mat- 
ter, this  bill  would  never  have  become  law.  But  his 
authority  was  great  with  his  followers.  It  was  so  great 
that  it  induced  a  great  many  of  his  followers  to  vote 
for  that  bill,  against  what  thev  believed  to  be  the  best 
interests  of  the  provinces.  Inhere  can  be  no  doubt, in 
view  of  what  has  since  trans])ired,  that  that  obnox- 
i<  us  legislation  has  been  obtained,  as  it  were,  under 
false  pretences.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  opi- 
nion then  expressed  by  the  First  Minister  was  wrong. 
Itisnowjudicially  establislifd  that  the  provinces  have 
the  power  to  regulate  the  ^ale  of  intoxicating  litjuors. 
This  cannot  be  longer  disputed.  No  one  can  say,  in 
view  of  the  decision  renderedin  th<*  case  of  Ilodge, 
that  the  provinces  have  not  the  ]»ow('r  tn  rc«i:ulato  the 
liquor  trafic.  On  the  contrary,  the  decision  has  been 
rendered  upon  that  very  ])r)iiit — it  was  the  only  ques- 
tion submitted  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  upon  that 
very  point  the  l^^ivy  Council  has  rcMidcrcd  a  decision 
which  is  clear  and  manifest;  and  the  decision  is  to 
this  efTect,  that  the  regulation  of  the  li(juor  trallic  is 
within  the  powers  assigned  under  the  constitution  to 
the   provinces.    It  seems  to  nic   that,  under  such  cir- 
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plxice  the  reasoxj  at  his  own  door,  but  at  the  door  of 
the  commissioners,  and  complained  that  the  reason 
accusations  were  brought  against  him  was  because  he 
was  a  Torv.     The  reason  we  have  for  this  measure  is 

*IMPLY    FOB    PARTY  OAIX 

aiid  advantage.  It  Ls  to  have  the  issue  of  licences 
placed  in  the  hands  of  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Conservative  <inveri.ment.  I  believe  if  it  were 
not  for  that  consideration,  we  would  not  have  had 
this  law.  The  placing:  of  the  present  law  on  the 
statute  book  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  attack  on  the 
powers  of  the  provinces.  What  is  the  amendment 
xxioved  bv  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  ?  It  reads  as 
follows  : 

Tliat  in  th*  oj.inion  of  tliis  Hous#*  it  w  expe«Uent  that  the 
•'lUf-^Uon  of  th**  oornj»et*-noy   ot  Parliament  to  i»a3d  the  Lu^iior 

IJcen.-w=-  Act  of  \^>^j  -houl'i  }*e  -i:Kmiti»?«l,  wirh  all  convenient 
flpee<i.  to  the5upreni»; 'Jotirt *)0'iiii.vlii  or  tli»?  Ju'Lcial  Commit- 

ti*-  of  rh*-  Privy  Con>*^il,  or  both. 

Why  is  this  amendment  ni«>ved.  I  ask?  Is  there 
any  doubt  as  to  the  pi»vver  of  the  provinces  to  legislate 
upon  this  matter?  1  could  conceive  the  propriety  of 
the  amendment,  if  it  were  still  an  open  question  as 
V)  whether  the  power  to  retruhit*.-  the  liquor  traffic 
heiorjjra  t«»  the  pn^vinces  or  to  the  dominion.  That 
was  the  question  last  year.  But  this  year,  in  view  of 
the  de<jision  renflere<I  in  the  ca.se  of  lltA^e,  can  it  be 
doubted  ar.y  more,  is  it  not.  lu  fact.  «b-terniin«-d  that 
the  provinces  at  this  roomerit  have  p^-wer  to  r^^r^ulaie 
The  iradf*.  Is  it  not  n'»vv-  a  cf-rt:tin  fact  that  .-til  the 
i^^zislation  passed  by  the  i>r«»vin'f:s  of  Oiaario  and 
Quebec  is  law  withirn  th**^*-  r»fSp*wti7'*  [»rovinres  ?  iJut 
•he  aim  of  the  <  rovernrii».*rit.  '.vhi«h  l;t.-t  v*.*:ir  would 
Jj.'ive  been  gati.ttied  to  if;t  th^  inatt^.r  r»--t  with  the 
provinc*ts,  now  wish  it  to  b^  te-l'-l  wh^th^rr  they 
themselves  Jhave  ri«»t  al.-o  the  p'j'A^r  whi'h  th*^-  pro- 
vinces   possess.     What    i.-    thn   que.-^tioii    involved  iu 
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^uencebe?  The  consequence  must  necessarily  be 
that  the  power  of  the  provinces  would  be  curtailed  by 
80  much,  that  all  the  legislation  which  now  exists  in 
Ootario,  Quebec,  and  the  other  provinces  of  the  Do- 
minion, would  be  overridden  by  this  law,  and  the 
laws  which  are  now  administered  by  the  provinces, 
to  the  benefit  of  those  provinces,  would  be  euperseded 
by  the  Act  passed  last  year,  on  the  plea  that  tliey 
were  compelled  to  pass  that  Act.  Let  us  see  the  road 
we  have  travelled  smce  last  year.  Last  year  the  law 
was  introduced  as  a  matter  of  necessity ;  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  policy.  It  was  not  the  desire  that  the  Do- 
minion should  have  power  to  legislate  over  this 
matter; the  Government  were  willing  that  that  power 
should  be  retained  by  the  provinces.  But  we  find 
that  what  was  last  year  a  matter  of  necessity  is  this 
year 

A    MATTER  OF   POLICY, 

and  it  ifl  sought  to  have  the  question  determined  whe- 
ther this  Dominion  cannot  also  have  legislation  in 
this  matter.  In  my  humble  judgment,  this  ii  an  in- 
fringement upon  the  powers  of  the  provinces.  It  can- 
sot  be  otherwise ;  and  I  ask  the  attention  of  those  who 
value  this  Federal  system,  when  I  enquire  if  the  ob- 
ject of  the  amendment  is  not,  in  the  end,  to  deprive 
the  provinces  of  the  right  which  legitimately  per- 
tains to  them  to-day.  Now,  this  is  a  serious  matter, 
in  my  humble  opinion.  It  is  a  step  towards  legisla- 
tive union,  as  has  well  been  said  this  afternoon.  I  say 
that  ever^  successful  attempt  made,  on  the  floor  of 
this  Parliament,  to  deprive  any  province  of  any  power 
now  exercised  by  that  province,  however  insignificant 
that  power  may  be,  is  a  successful  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  legislative  union.  Now,  I  am  well  aware  that 
legislative  union  is  more  in  the  favour  of  many  mem- 
bers of  this  House  than  a  federative  union,  f  know 
that  manv  honorable  members  would  view  the  change 
to  a  legislative  union   without   any   alarm  whatever. 


For  my  owd  part,  I  believe  that  the  federative  eystem 
ie  the  beat  of  all  aystema  which  can  be  devised  to  gov- 
ern this  large  territory.  We  are  all  aware  that  the 
fact  of  our  having  the  pteaent  system  of  Confedera- 
tion is  largely  due  tothe  peculiar  position  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec  ;  it  is  largely  due  to  tlie  fact  that  the 
elements  10  be  united  were  not  homogeneous.  It  is 
possible  that  if  the  elements  had  been  homogeneous, 
the  union  would  have  been  a  legislative  and  uot  a 
federal  one,  but,  whether  or  not,  those  elements  were 
all  homogeneous,  I  still  submit  that  the  best  system, 

THE    ONLY    SYSTEM 

by  which  to  govern  this  great  territory,  is  a  federa- 
tive, and  not  a  legislative  union.  Upon  this  question 
let  me  quote  the  opinion  of  a  man  whose  ideas,  I  am 
sure,  will  commend  themselves  to,  and  whose  autho-  . 
rity  will  be  respected  by  all  the  memherrf  oftliia 
House,  and  especially  the  members  of  French  origin. 
I  refer  to  Montesquieu,  who,  in  his  "Spirit  of  the  Law  '* 
speaks  thus  : 

If  a  republic  be  small,  it  is  destroyed  hy  n  Ibreign  force  ; 
if  it  be  lurgD,  it  is  ruined  by  an  internal  i  in  perfect  ion.  To  thiK 
twiifiibl  iunoiivtnience  deinocraoii's  and  aristocracies  are  equally 
linblf,  wlictlier  lliuy  be  goad  or  bad.  llit-  evil  h  in  the  very 
thiiiji  itseH".  and  no  fonu  onn  reilreas  it,     1 1  is,  tlierelbre,  very 

Srobable  tliut  mnnkini)  wouM  Uiivfi  bt-en,  at  length,  oblige'!  to 
ve  constantly  under  the  governm<'nt  of  a  KJngb'  [leraon.  Iin'l 
they  not  contrived  a  kind  of  conrTtitution,  thut  hae  all  the  in- 
ternal aclvuutugeii  ntu  ro|>nblican,  (op't)ier  with  the  external 
Ibrce  ot  II  ninnarcLical  goveminnnt.  1  mean  n  Confederate 
republic,  'i'hlti  fonn  ol' government  i^)  a  ronveulion  by  which 
ii'»-erjd  petty  States  agree  to  become  members  ol'a  tai-gur  one, 
whicli  tliPj  inlend  to  i-slaiilii-li.  It  is  a  kinclofa^semhlttfle  of 
R«eietici>,  lliiit  ('on^ltitlItc  >l  new  one,  capable  oflDcreasing.  by 
memia  ofl'iirtliei-  a'soniatioiis,  till  tirw  arrive  to  auoh  a  de>ireo 
(if  power  as  to  be  able  to  provi'b;  for  tlie  security  of  the  whole 
body. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  at  the  time  >Ion- 
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teaquieu  wrote  these  words,  the  woilljiad  not  seen 
the  large  Confederation  which  has  since  sprung  u\> 
on  this  continent.  At  the  time  he  thus  wrote,  the 
only  Confederacies  which  he  touched  upon  in  his 
book  were  the  Dutch  Confederacy,  the  Swiss  Confede- 
racy and  the  German  Empire.  Now  all  these  three 
put  together  would  not  exceed  in  size  one  of  our  pro- 
vinces, and  any  one  of  them  singly  would  not  exceed 
the  size  of  one  of  our  counties,  and  the  <langer3  which 
lie  then  foresaw,  and  which  were  obviated  by  this 
form  of  government,  are  magnified  by  the  magni- 
tude of  our  territory.  According  to  that  authority, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  govern  these  large  territories 
extending  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  by  a  single 
government,  unless,  indeed,  that  government  were 
despotic,  in  which  case 

THERE    WOULD   BE    RrrTlRE. 

But  our  system  obviates  all  these  difhculties ;  our 
municipal  and  provincial  divisions,  our  Federal 
system,  all  these  wheels  within  wheels  constitute  a 
mechanism,  which  is  at  once  elastic  and  strong. 
Therefore,  I  say  that  this  system  is  the  best  which 
can  be  devised,  and  it  V)ehooves  every  man  in  this 
Parliament,  every  friend  of  this  country,  to  see  that 
no  attempt  is  made  upon  this  form  of  government.  I 
can  well  understand  the  conduct  of  the  present  Pre- 
mier ;  but  I  confess  lam  surprised  ai  the  attitude 
taken  bv  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  l)v  some 
of  the  members  from  the  province  of  Quebec.  I  can 
understand  the  attitude  of  the  Premier,  because  T  do 
not  think  it  is  slandering  him  to  say  that  his  prefer- 
ences are  not  in  favour  of  a  federative  union.  T 
believe  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  at  the  time  the 
provinces  were  united,  if  that  honorable  gentleman 
had  it  in  his  power  to  stamp  the  constitution  with 
his  full  mind,  the  bond  of  union  would  not  have 
been  a  federative  but  a  legislative  one.  It  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  the  men  whose  ascendancy  at  the  time 
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prevailed  were  Sir  George  Cartier  and  the  Honorable 
George  Brown.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  it  was 
through  their  combined  efforts  that  the  constitution 
received  the  federative  character  which  it  did  receive. 
They  were  both  in  favour  of  a  federative  union,  and 
they  were  both  at  the  head  of  large  majorities,  each 
one  from  his  own  section  of  the  country,  and  their 
efforts  prevailed  in  that  direction.  I  believe  I  can 
also  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  ever  since, 
and  especially  since  the  honorable  gentleman  returned 
to  power,  he  has  endeavoured  to  forward  legislation 
which  is 

GRADUALLY   SUPERSEDING 

the  federative  character  of  this  union  and  making  it 
a  legislative  union.  The  outward  furms  are  main- 
tained :  no  letter  of  the  law  is  attacked,  but  gradually 
and  surely  new  principles  are  introduced,  new 
features  are  added,  and,  though  the  superstructure  is 
untouched,  there  is  underneath  it  an  interpretation 
of  the  intent  of  that  constitution  which  makes  it  just 
as  much  legislative  in  its  character  as  if  it  had  been 
so  made  and  decreed.  You  remember,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Roman  legislator  never  changed  one  single 
syllable  of  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  ;  but,  by  means 
of  edicts  successively  introduced,  the  Roman  legis- 
lator introduced  a  new  code  of  laws  which,  however, 
left  the  laws  on  the  tables  intact.  The  honorable 
gentleman  is  following  a  similar  course,  though  with 
a  less  laudable  object.  The  vetoing  of  numerous  laws 
admittedly  within  the  power  of  the  provinces  to  enact, 
the  present  attempt  to  take  from  the  provinces  legis- 
lation which  belongs  to  them,  and  which  has  judi- 
cially been  determined  to  belong  to  them,  the  new 
Franchise  bill,  which  we  see  looming  up  in  the  future, 
are  all  attempts  in  the  same  direction — in  the  direc- 
tion of  legislative  union — and  if  all  these  measures 
are  carried  we  will  be  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  legis- 
lative union.    If  the  same  course  is  persisted   in, 
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unless  it  is  checked  by  the  members  of  this  H<mse, 
we  shall  have  by-and-by  a  Confederation  in  name, 
but  a  legislative  union  in  fact ;  the  Local  Legislatures 
will  be  preserved,  but  they  will  be 


SIMPLY    COSTLY    ORNAMENTS 


J 


and  nothing  more.  As  I  have  said,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  the  conduct  of  the  honorable  Premier;  he 
is  consistent ;  he  is  true  to  himself.  Whether 
acting  consciously  from  design,  or  moved  by  the 
unconscious  bent  of  his  mind,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  the 
fact  is  there,  that  he  is  all  the  time  gradually  approach- 
ing towards  a  legislative  union.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  his  conduct,  but  I  must  say  I  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  conduct  of  any  member  from  the  prov  - 
ince  of  Quebec  who  would  vote  for  the  amendment 
'  now  before  the  House.  I  would  venture  to  say  that 
if  the  great  man  who  was  instrumental  in  assisting  to 
frame  the  Confederation,  such  as  it  exists,  were  still 
in  his  place,  his  work  would  not  be  demolished  as  it 
is  now  attempted  to  be  ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that,  if 
the  teaching  which  he  instilled  into  the  breasts  of  his 
followers  remains  with  them  still,  this  law  will  be 
repealed  even  this  evening.  It  will,  perhaps,  be 
vain  for  me  to  invoke  the  testimony  of  tne  press.  I 
did  it  once  before,  but  in  vain  ;  but  honorable  gentle- 
mean  from  the  povince  of  Quebec  are  aware  that  the 
whole  of  their  press,  with  one  exception,  are  opposed 
to  this  liquor  law.  They  all  declare  that  it  is  an  in- 
fringement upon  Provincial  rights.  La  Minerve,  which 
is  edited  by  my  honorable  friend  from  Ottawa,  (Mr. 
Tass^O  on  the  18th  of  February, said : 

It  is  certain  that  the  Ix)rds  of  the  Privy  Council  have  de- 
clared in  their  last  judgment  that  a  wrong  interpretation  had 
been  placed  upon  the  <leci8ion  wliich  they  had  rendered  in 
the  case  of  Russell,  which  had  been  taken  as  tiie  basis  of  the 
Jaw  of  1883.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonalil  himself  declared  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  session,  that  he  had  gone  too  far  last 
year,  adding,  however,  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  infallible  in 
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the  matter  of  constitutional  law.  The  interpretation  which  was 
given  last  year  to  the  judgment  rendered  in  the  case  of  Russell 
was  all  the  more  unfortunate  in  that  it  undermined  the  very 
basis  of  our  provincial  institutions,  and  that  the  new  law 
would  have,  amongst  other  results,  that  of  depriving  the  Gov- 
ernment  of  Quebec,  in  particular,  that  Government  already  so 
poor,  of  a  revenuoof  $lOO,OuO,  as  Mr.  Robertson  declared  at 
JSherbrooke.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
Privy  Council  now  admits  either  that  it  had  not  expressed 
itself  clearly  or  that  its  language  wa*^  wrongly  interpreted. 
This  enables  us  to  treat  the  law  of  1883  in  consequence. 

Then  another  Provincial  paper,  Le  Canadien,  of 
the  7th  of  March,  speaks  thus  : 

When,for  example,  concerning  the  licence  law,an  undeniable 
infringement  of  our  powers,  we  are  appealed  to  on  the  ground 
of  our  party,  on  the  ground  ofour  sentiments  of  loyalty  toward 
Sir  John,  we  have  reason  to  answer  that  the  most  saored  of  .'ill 
ties  is  the  tie  which  binds  us  to  our  province,  and  that  the 
want  of  loyalty  would  be  in  those  who  would  persist  in  taking  our 
lights  from  us.  The  License  Law  and  the  Franchise  Bill, 
which  Sir  John  has  beon  endc^avouring  to  impose  upon  us  for 
the  last  two  sessions,  show  with  too  much  light  the  end  toward 
which  he  aims,  to  make  it  possible  for  those  who  are  opposed 
to  legislative  union  to  longer  keep  silent." 

1  could  multiply  these  citations,  but  I  will  not  do 
so.  These  are  sufficient  to  show  the  tendency  of  the 
Conservative  party.  I  address  myself  to  honorable 
gentlemen  opposite,  and  I  appeal  to  them  to  maintain 
the  constitution. In  speaking  as  I  now  do,I  do  not  want 
to  be  sectional.     I  would  not  make 

ANY  .SECTIONAL  AIM>EAL 

on  this  as  on  any  otlier  occasion.  When  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues from  the  province  of  Quebec  to  vote  in  favour 
of  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend  from  Maskinonge,  I 
make  no  sectional  appeal.  It  is  an  appeal  in  favour  of 
the  constitution,  such  as  it  is.  All  tlie  provinces  are 
interested  in  the  integrity  of  the  constitution,  but  no 
province  so  mucli  as  the  province  from  which  I  come. 


PARUAMENTARY  LIFE 


LECTURE  DELIVERED  BY  HONORABLE 

V/.  LAURIER 

ON  THE  19th  may,  1884,  ix  the  rooms  of 

.  **  LA   PATRIE  "   AT   MONTREAL 


Mr.  Chairman, 

AND  Gentlemen  : 

One  must  needs  believe  the  evidence  of  his  eves, 
hut,  to  believe  it.  he  re<iuires  the  evidence  i)f  his  eyes. 
We  have  met  this  evening,  on  the  invitation  of  a 
Liberal  journalist,  who  receives  us  here,  in  Montreal, 
amid  the  hospitable  surroundings  of  his  own  moveable 
and  immoveable  property.  Indeed,  nothing  less  was 
needed  than  the  evidence  of  our  own  eyes  to  convince 
us  of  the  existence  of  a  fact  so  unusual  in  the  history 
of  the  Liberal  press  of  our  race  in  this  country. 

Tho?e  who  are  aware  that,  ])reviou3  to  the   foun- 
dation of  La  Patrie   by  Mr.    Beaugrand,   the    Liberal 
press  in  this  city  only  managed  to  exist  through  dint 
of  constant  sacrifice^,  as  well  as  those  wh(»  remember 
the  drains  on  their  purses  to  which  it  was   necessary 
to  resort  in  order  to   keep   the  life  in    if  Pays  and    A^ 
National,  will   undoubtedly    be  as   surpri.sed    as  they 
are  rejoiced  at  Mr.  Beaugrand's   success.     Still    more 
is  he  deserving  of  their  thanks  for  the  marked  service 
he  has  thereby  rendered   to   the    Liberal    party.     Pie 
has  proved  that  it  is  possible  not  only  to  i)ublish,  but 
to  publish  profitably  a  Frenoh  Liberal  papcn*. 

Until  lately,  the  prevailing  imijrossion    was    that 
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in  this  country,  where  education  is  still  so  little  wide- 
spread, a  French  paper  could  not  live  save  with  the 
lielp  of  official  subsidies  and  Ministerial  favors,  and, 
as  the  Liberal  party,  as  well  in  as  out  of  power,  has 
always  set  its  face  against  such  methods,  it  was  the 
general  belief  that  the  party's  newspapers  could  only 
exist  through  the  generosity  of  the  friends  of  the 
cause.  Once  more,  therefore,  I  say  that  Mr.  Beau- 
grand  has  done  the  Liberal  party  a  signal  service  by 
giving  the  death-blow  to  a  humiliating  notion  and  by 
showing  that  the  best  and  surest  resources  of  jour- 
nalism arc  to  be  found  among  the  people  themselves. 

Mr.  Beaugrand's  success  certainly  denotes  on  his 
part  the  possession  of  special  aptitudes  and  first  class 
administrative  abilities. 

The  times,  however,  have  changed,  Liberal 
journalism  in  this  province  has  now  greater  latitude, 
enjoys,  so  to  say,  a  wider  field  and  more  elbow  room 
than  it  had  at  even  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Beaugrand  himself,  if 
he  had  published  Le  Pays  or  Le  National,  would  have 
been  in  a  position  to  receive  us  as  he  is  receiving  us 
this  evening. 

The  study  of  these  social  changes,  which  render 
possible  to-day  a  success  whif^h  was  impossible  only 
a  few  years  back,  would  furnish  an  admirable  subject 
for  a  lecture,  but,  as  it  would  lead  me  on  to  one  of  the 
most  irritating,  if  not  most  delicate,  grounds  of  poli- 
tics, I  will,  with  Mr.  Beaugrand's  permisfcion,  reserve 
it  for  another  occasion.  For  the  present,  I  propose  to 
go  outside  of  politics,  though  I  may,  perhaps,  fail  to 
keep  very  far  away  from  them. 

I  propose  to  speak  to  you  of  parliamentary  life, 
not  of  public  life,  for  the  latter  is  already  well  enough 
known.  During  the  three  months  of  the  session,  which 
is  its  usual  duration,  what  is  said  and  what  is  done 
are  published  daily,  commented  upon,  criticized, 
approved,  blamed,  by  all  the  voices  of  modern  publi- 
city. I  could  say  nothing  on  this  subject  which  ia 
not  already  well  known  by  everybody.    But  there  is 
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another  aspect  to  the  session  :  the  inner  o  r  domesiic 
aspect,  which  the  press  disdains  to  notice,  which  can 
only  be  observed  on  the  spot  an<l  which  is  also  not 
without  instruction.  It  is  this  aspect  to  which  I 
desire  to  call  your  attention. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  misphuted,  at  the  start, 
to  say  a  word  relative  to  the  capital.  The  subject  is 
a  delicate  one ;  I  would  not  wish  to  Fay  anything 
disparaging  of  the  capital,  h\il  it  is  hard  to  say  any- 
thing good  of  it.  Ottawa  is  not  a  handsome  city  and 
does  not  appear  destined  to  become  one  either.  There 
is,  however,  in  it  one  point  of^reat  beauty — the  site 
of  the  Parliament  Buildings,  on  a  cliff  rising  up  from 
the  bed  of  the  river,  not  far  from  thefalN  which  have 
been  rendered  famous  by  the  accounts  of  every  tra- 
veller since  Champlain. 

This  is  Ottawa^s  only  natural  beauty.  Behind  the 
cliff,  the  land  sinks  into  a  monotonous  plain, 
with  a  flat  hoiizon  unbroken  by  a  single  line. 

The  Parliament  Buildings  are  in  the  (Jothic  style, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  connoisseurs,  entitled  to  rank 
with  the  best  architecture  of  Kurope.  They  certainly 
have  an  admirable  effect  either  when  they  break  upon 
the  sight  bathed  in  the  brilliant  light  of  the  summer 
fiun  or  when  seen  on  a  dark  winter's  night  illumi- 
nated from  within  by  the  Hoods  of  light,  which  shine 
in  capricious  arabesques  through  their  many  ogival 
windows. 

But, despite  their  unfjuestionable  beauty. these  build- 
ings are  badly  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  intended.  The  (i«>thic  stvle,  alwavs  admirable 
in  outward  effect,  renders  the  interior  dai  k  and  cold, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  this  style  was  badly  suited  to 
the  kind  of  buildings  in  which  air  and  liglit  should 
circulate  as  freely  as  po.ssil)le.  As  Mr.  Mackenzie  said 
one  dny. these  buildings  were  splendidly  adapted  for  a 
monastery,  but  never  for  a  legishitive  assembly. 

However.therein  once  a  year  meet  the  Senate  and 
Coninions  of  Canada.  The  opening  of  Parliament  is 
always  a  great  event  for  Ottawa.  It  in<^ariably  excites 
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the  whole  population,  but  they  by  no  means  mono- 
polize the  excitement,a8  the  city  is  always  crowded  on 
such  occasions  with  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  official  ceremonies  are  announced  to  take 
place  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  But,  from  eleven  in 
the  forenoon,  the  crowd  begins  to  gather  on  the 
grounds  and  by  three  o'clock  the  latter  are  comple- 
tely filled.  In  1879,  a3  early  as  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  doors  of  the  Senate  Chamber  were  be- 
sieged by  a  crowd  anxious  to  get  a  good  view  of  the 
Princess  Louise. 

Moreover,  these  opening  ceremonies  are  not  lack- 
ing in  grandeur  and  are  certainly  curious   to  behold. 

These  old  customs  and  antique  solemnities, trans- 
planted from  another  world  to  our  modern  and  demo- 
cratic midst,  and  connecting  the  middle  ages  with 
our  contemporary  epoch,  open  up  all  the  pages  of  his- 
tory from  the  day  on  which  William  the  Conqueror 
landed  on  the  shores  of  England  down  to  the  day  on 
which  a  royal  princess,  descended  from  the  blood  of 
William,  comes  to  take  her  place  in  these  old  cere- 
monies, which  were  carried  by  the  Conqueror  from 
Normandy  into  England  and  imported  from  England 
to  this  continent,  in  the  midst  of  a  population  a  large 
portit>n  of  whom  have  themselves  been  detached  from 
the  land  which  was  the  cradle  of  William  the  Con- 
([ueror. 

It  is  to  the  Senate  Chamber  goes  the  Governor. 
This  chamber  is  very  fine  and  of  the  same  size  and 
architecture  as  that  of  the  Commons. but  the  draperies 
andfurnituie  are  in  excellent  taste  and  give  it  a 
stamp  which  is  altogether  missed  from  the  Commons' 
chamber.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  Senate 
Chamber  is  resplendent.  Ladies  are  admitted  to  the 
floor  and  apjiear  in  full  dress;  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
))reme  Court  are  })reHont  in  their  scarlet  robes  bor- 
dered with  ermine;  and  the  Cabinet  Ministers  attend 
in  their  gold-laced  uniforms.  I  do  not  admit,  how- 
ever, that  all  this  scarlet  and  gold  lace  is  to  ray  t  aste. 
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I  would  prefer  1o  see  the  judges  in  the  ordinary  silk 
robes,  which  are  plain,  it  is  true,  but  not  wanting  in 
digniiy,  and,  as  for  the  gold-laced  uniforms,  they  may 
be  suited  to  Westminster,  but,  in  this  democratic 
country,  the  simple  black  coat  unquestionably  ap- 
pears better.  I  have  already  said  that  the  ceremony 
is  fixed  for  three  o'clock,  and,  between  the  official 
hour  and  the  practical  hour,  the  old  Senators  attempt 
to  indulge  in  innocent  flirtations  with  their  fair 
gueets. 

At  last,  the  Governor  has  arrived  amid  the  usual 
enthusiastic  cheering  and  taken  his  seat  on  the 
Throne.  He  desires  the  presence  of  his  **  faithful  Com- 
mons ■', 

And,  during  this  time,  what  are  the  faithful  Com- 
mons doing?  Having  nothing  to  do,  they  haveendea- 
vored  to  be  as  noisy  as  possible. 

Nothing  resembles  a  school  more  than  Parliament. 
Nothing  is  more  like  the  reo])eiiing  of  the  classes  than 
the  opening  of  Parliament.  Despite  the  ten  months 
of  confinement  to  follow,  the  day  of  reopening  of  the 
classes  is  always  a  gay  one.  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  session.  The 
pleasure  of  meeting  each  other  again,  the  almost 
ceaseless  handshaking,  the  exchange  of  more  or  less 
spicy  jokes,  all  are  to  be  found  in  Parlinment  just 
the  same  as  in  school,  on  opening  day. 

But,  hark !  to  the  three  knocks  at  the  cham])er 
door.  The  Sergeant-at-Arnis  goes  to  sec  what's  the 
trouble,  just  as  if  he  wa.s  not  (juito  well  aware  before- 
hand. He  returns  grave  and  solemn  to  announce  to 
the  Speaker  that  a  messenger  from  the  Senate  is  wait- 
ing at  the  door,  and  with  no  less  gravity  and  solem- 
nity the  Speaker  answers :  "  Let  the  messenger 
enter  !" 

The  messenger  enters.  It  is  the  Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod,  the  chief  oilicer  of  the  Senate,  who  ('()mea 
to  announce  that  the  (lovernor  (ieoeral  de.^ires  tlie 
presence  of  the  Commons  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
Before  opening  his  mouth,    he   advances  nine   steps. 
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makinjif  three  bows  as  he  proceeds,  and,  having  deliv- 
ered his  message,  he  backs  out,  repeating  the  same 
number  of  steps  and  of  bows,  wheels  on  his  heels 
and  disappears,  invariably  accompanied  by  a  formi- 
dable clapping  of  hands  from  all  parts  of  the  cham- 
ber. 

John  Bull  seems  to  take  a  perennial  pleasure  in 
seeing  these  bows  made  by  a  man  paid  to  make  them, 
and  the  same  remark  is  repeated  every  year :  *'  Well, 
it  is  worth  the  monev  ! ''. 

Then,  like  so  many  unruly  boys,  the  members 
ruf>h  in  a  troop  to  the  Senate  Chamber.  Their  leai>t 
anxiety,  however,  is  to  lis  ten  to  His  Excellency's 
speech.  They  leave  that  duty  to  the  Speaker,  who 
discharges  it  mo-t  religiously. 

I  have  used  the  term  Speaker  in  alluding  to  the 
y)re9ident  ur  chairman  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
am  ni)t  ignorant  of  the  long  controversy,  which  took 
])lace  in  the  press  f)ver  the  rendering  into  French  of 
the  English  word  ''  8i)eakor,  "  but  it  is  nut  my  inten- 
tion to  mix  myself  up  with  it,  as  I  have  no  desire  to 
add  another  to  the  list  of  snarling  critics  to  whom  the 
country  has  given  birth.  It  is  simply  wonderful  how 
many  literary  critics  we  have,  when  we  have  so  little 
literature. 

Hut,  in  spite  of  all  the  snarling  critics,  I  persist 
in  translating  the  word  ''  Speaker  "  by  the  French 
word  ''  Orateur  ;  ''  to  translate  the  w-urd  *'  Speaker 
by  the  word  '"president"  reminds  me  of  the  time  when 
J  w'as  a  student  here  and  when  it  w\as  said  that  an 
eminent  lawyer,  who  came  acrost-  the  word  ''  by-and- 
1)V  "  in  a  letter,  vehomentlv  maintained  that  it  meant 
'*  to-m()rr(»w.  " 

The  reason  assigned  for  translating  the  word 
"  Speaker  "  by  the  word  '*  president  "  is  that  it  would 
l)e  a  cuunter-sonse  to  call  him  the  Speaker,  since  he 
takes  no  part  in- the  debates  and  since  his  functions 
consist  in  presiding  over  the  chamV)er.  But  those  who 
take  this  ground  do  not  reflect  that,  if  it  was  a  coun- 
ter-sense in  French  to  sav  Orateur,  it   would  alec  be  a 
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counter-sense  in  Engliflh  to  sav  "  Speaker.  "  In  the 
English  language,  there  is  an  absolute  equivalent  for 
our  word  President :  it  is  the  word  *'  president  "  and, 
if  they  do  not  use  it  to  designate  the  ))er8on  presiding 
over  the  House  of  Commons,  there  must  be  a  reason 
for  it. 

I  have  noticed  that  those  affected  ])uritan8  who 
persist  in  calling  the  Speaker  i)resident  usually 
belong  to  the  school  which  makes  a  great  display 
of  its  principles  and  systematically  curses  modern 
France. 

I  naturallv  conclude  that  thev  must  at  least  have 
read  the  good  authors  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  They 
are  well  aware  tliat,  on  every  page,there  is  an  allusion 
to  the  sovereign  of  what  was  then  the  duchy  of 
Bavaria,  and  who  nevertheless  is  never  styled  the 
"  Duke,  "  but  tlie  *'  Elector  ''  of  Bavaria. 

Would  it  not  be  also  a  counter-sense,  in  the  eyes 
of  our  critics,  to  designate  the  sove?;^ignof  this  duchy 
as  an  elector  ?  But  the  reason  for  it  is  that  the 
sovereign  of  the  duchy  of  Bavaria  was  at  the  same 
time  an  elector  of  the  Holy  Empire  and  that  this 
quality  took  precedence  over  the  other.  Under  the 
old  organization  of  the  Empire,  there  was  in  Germany 
«  crowd  of  small  principalities,  whose  rulers,  like  the 
cluke  of  Bavaria,  had  the  title  of  Elector  as  their  prin- 
cipal title. 

This  title  of  Elector  formerly  carried  great  weight 

^n  (Germany,  and  even  yet  the  word  has  an  imposing 

Bound  in  German  ears,  if  we  arc  to  credit  the   capital 

joke  which  Henry  Labouchere  lately  played  on  them 

^t\(\  which  those  worthv  Gernians  seem  to  have  unhe- 

^Uatingh'  swallowed.  Arrivin^^  in  one  of  the  German 

^owns,  the  name  of  which  I  cannot  now    recall,    the 

editor  of  Truth    boldly  entered    himself  in    the  hotel 

Register  as  Henry  Labouchore,  Elector  of  Middlesex. 

I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  from  force  of  hi.sto- 
^cal  reminiscence  or  from  extraviiirant  admiration  for 
^tie  parliamentary  system  which  Bismarck  never 
^olcs  out  excej)t  with  a  niggardly  hand  to  the  subjects 
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of  King  William,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  title  of 
Elector  won  for  Mr.  Laboucherea  host  of  little  atten- 
tions, which  the  German  innkeepers  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  wasting  upon  travellers. 

If  the  English  give  the  title  of  Speakor  to  the  pre- 
sident of  their  legislative  assemblies,  there  is  also  a 
good  reason  for  it,  namely,  that  the  president  of  the 
House  is  at  the  same  time  the  interpreter  with  the 
Sovereign  uf  the  body  over  which  he  presides.  He 
speaks  for  the  members.  He  is  their  speaker. 

Thus,  suppose  that  general  elections  have  taken 
place.  The  House  of  Commons  has  no  Speaker  as 
yet.  The  members  proceed  to  the  Senate  Chamber  to 
hear  the  opening  Speech  from  the  Throne;  but  His 
Excellency  causes  it  to  be  intimated  to  them  that  he 
does  not  deem  it  advisable  to  make  known  the  causes 
for  which  he  has  summoned  Parliament  until  the 
Comnums  have  elected  a  Speaker. 

Summoned  apgain  on  the  following  day  to  the 
Senate  Chamber,  the  members  troop  back  to  it 
pretty  much  in  the  same  disorderly  fashion  as  on  the 
previous  day.  The  newly  elected  Speaker  alone 
wears  an  air  of  gravity,  because  he  has  a  speech  to 
make  and  nothing  conduces  so  much  to  seriousness 
as  to  make  a  speech  in  those  vast  halls,  who^e  severe 
architecture  chills  one  to  the  marrow.  It  is  now  that 
we  get  the  opportunity  to  understand  why  the  Eng- 
lish, who  are  noted  for  their  practical  good  seuse,anply 
the  name  of  Speaker  to  the  president  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  speaker  of  those  who 
have  elected  him.  In  their  name  he  addresses  the 
Sovereign  and  his  speech  is  both  respectful  and  dig- 
nified.    Here  it  is : 

May  a  phase  Your  Kxcelleiicy  : 

The  House  of  Commons  have  elected  mt?  as  their  Speaker, 
though  I  am  but  little  able  to  perform  the  important  duties 
thus  assigned  to  me. 

It,  in  the  performance  of  those  duties^  I  should  at  any 
time  I'all  into  error^  1  prny  that  the  fault  may  be  imputed  tome 
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and  not  to  the  Commons,  whose  servant  I  am,  and  wlio,  tlu-ough 
ine,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  discharge  ilieir  duty  to  their 
Queen  and  country,  humbly  claim  all  their  undoubted  ri^zhts 
and  privileges  ;  especially  that  they  may  have  freedom  of 
speech  in  their  <lebate.s,  access  to  your  FIxcellency's  per.-on  at 
all  ceasonablo  times,  and  that  their  proceedings  may  receive 
from  Your  Kxcellent-y  their  most  favorable  inter])retation. 

At  the  prorogation  of  the  House,  the  Speaker  a- 
gain  addresses  the  repre.^ontative  of  the  Sovereign. in 
presenting  the  Supply  Jiill,  and  the  following  is  the 
language  which  he  use-s  on  tliat  occasion  : 

May  it  pU'ii^e  Ynur  Excdleunj: 

The  Commons  of  Cana^la  have  votetl  the  supplies  required 
to  enable  the  (Jovernment  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  publio 
service. 

In  the  name  of  the  Common**,  I  present  to  Your  Excel- 
lency a  bill  intitule<l  "An  act  to  grant  to  Her  Majesty  certain 
sums  of  money  to  defray  certain  expenses  of  the  public  ser- 
vice during  the  fiscal  year  commencing  on  the 

and  to  which  I  ask  Y'our  Excellency's  assent. 


>r 


The  reply  is  in  these  terms  : 

"  In  If er  Majesty's  name,  His  Excellency  the  (iovernor 
General  thanks  her  loyal  subjr^cts,  accepts  their  benevolence 
and  assents  to  this  bill." 

All  these  old  ceremonies  may  seem  absurd  ;  but 
in  reality  they  are  not.  The  most  of  them  have  a  deep 
meaning  and  po^sesB  historical  value,recaliing  as  they 
do  a  triumph  over  absolutism  and  the  progression  to- 
wards that  complete  liberty  now  involved  in  our  par- 
liamentary system. 

Thus,  when  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons  pre- 
sents the  Supply  Bill  to  the  Sovereign,  ho  recalls  the 
fundamental  principle  of  tiie  people's  right  to  govern 
themselves  and  to  permit  none  other  to  tax  them 
but  themselves. 

It  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  these  old  ceremo- 
12 


nies  are  only  the  expressinD  uf  principles  ivhich  are 
not  queatioued  by  any  one  at  present  aud  that  the  time 
has  arrived  to  adopt  simpltr  methods  of  parliamen- 
tary procedure  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  modem 
spirit.  I  am  not  too  sure  of  this. 

I  am  Liberal  in  principle,  but  Conpervative  in 
sentiment.  I  confess  lo  this  wcakneBa.  I  cherish  a 
respect  for  these  old  solemnities,  which  are  not  harm- 
ful in  themselves  and  which  have  only  the  dement  of 
having   outlived  their  time. 

Nevertheieap,  my  words  only  apply  to  the  Fede- 
ral Parliament.  I  have  already  said  that,  at  Ottawa, 
these  ceremonies  are  not  without  a  certain  grandeur. 
The  Legislature  there  is  numerous  enough  and  the 
pomp  rich  enough  to  impart  to  them  a  certain  splen- 
dor. But,  at  Quebec,  the  same  ceremonies  have  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  very  grotesque.  Moreover,  the  leg- 
islative body  of  twenty-four  members,  which  is  aup- 
pOFcd  to  there  represent  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
house  at  Spencer  Wood,  which  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  royal  castle  of  \Vind8or,ond  all  Ihose  attempts 
of  oar  I-'ical  tiovernment  to  ape  royalty  appear  to 
nie  very  coniical,  to  say  the  least. 

I  am  certainly  far  from  wishing  lo  belittle  our 
loc:ii  legifilaturea.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  attributes 
of  the  local  legislatures  are  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. But  at  the  same  time  their  resources  are  small 
and  their  revenues  very  limited,  and.  from  this  stand- 
point, it  seems  that  the  local  legislatures  should 
glory  nither  in  plebeian  simplicity. 

To  imitate  royalty  at  Ottawa  is  in  keeping  with 
the  titness  of.things ;  to  ape  it  at  Quebec  is  absurd. 

Setting  aside  all  political  preferences  and  leaving 
out  Mr.  Letellier'a  grand  figure,  I  hold  that,  of  all 
our  lieutenant-governors.  Sir  Narcisse  Belleau  was 
the  one  who  came  nearest  to  perfection,  Puring  tl 
five  years  in  which  he  was  called  to  (liBLhiirge  1' 
functions  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  province.  Sir  Ni.. 
ciese  Belleau  never  sought  either  to  posc  us  ii  king- or 
to  da^.zlu  the  ninniea.     He   would   never  consent 
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reside  at  Spencer  Wood.  He  aaid,  perhaps,  rightly, 
that  Spencer  Wood  was  too  expeasivofor  the  meaaa 
of  a  private  citi7.en  and  he  disdained  to  throw  the  coa' 
of  its  maintenance  on  the  .■?tate.  He  lived  on  St  Lnui? 
street  like  a  worthy  Ijourgeoia  of  the  fjood  city  of  Que- 
bec. Ill  the  morning  he  made  a  tour  itf  the  markets; 
in  the  evening,  ho  went  to  breatlio  the  fresh  air  on  the 
Terrace.  Like  the  king  of  Yvetot,  riiiii?  hite  and 
lying  down  early,   he  lived   very  well  without  glory. 

These  demoorati?  ways  remind  one  of  the  gover- 
nors of  the  New  England  Sta'.es  who  spend  the  fore- 
noon at  the  (jovernnient  hi>u.-je  despatching  the  puMic 
business  and  the  afternoon  at  their  own  ofli^es  attend- 
ing to  their  own  affairs. 

yir  Sarcisse  committed  only  one  mistake  dnring 
his  ad[ninistr.tt  ve  career  and  that  was  in  ^oing  to 
open  the  session  in  a  h:it  decorated  with  coi^k's 
feathers,  and  a  gohi-laced  coat,  between  twi>  lile*  of 
policemen  stationed  at  least  thirty  feet  from  each 
other  and  supposed  to  represent  a  hedge  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  person.  In  my  opinion,  he  would  have 
been  perfect,  if  on  opening  days  he  had  had  the  cour.ige 
to  button  up  his  nven^oal.  take  his  cane  In  his  hand, 
and  walk  to  the  Uuiidings  to  read  to  the  twi>  Houses 
the  lesson  which  in  parliamentary  language  is  -styled 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

But   I  am  straying   pretty  far  from 
I  return  to  it. 

The  (Governor  has  opened  tlm  session 
to  the  tW(i  Houses,  ami  tliey  reply  by  an 
that  there  is  an  cx'-liango  of  cr>nrtesie». 
addredd  is  presented  ti>  the  Sovereign  it  must  be  adopt- 
ed by  each  of  Die  twu  Ilonscs.  In  the  irim^oof 
Common.s  the  ta^k  of  propi.-fing  and  secon  ling  the 
address  is  usually  entniotod  to  the  youngoif  nioni- 
I  have  j 

:iy  ■■  appuyer  " 
he  fact  that  the 
I'om  the  French 


my  aubjeot. 

bv  a  speech 
n'd.lrcss.  so 
Heforethe 
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verb  ''  seconder  "  and  that  there  assuredly  cannot  be 
a  better  translation  than  the  etymological  meaning  of 
the  word  to  ])e  translated.  I  would  ask  them  to  also 
note  that  all  those  expressions  :  address,  seconded, 
h?peech  from  the  Throne,  motion,  found  their  way 
into  the  parliamentary  language  of  England  at  a 
time  when  the  official  language  of  England  was  the 
French  language  and  that  later  when  the  Saxon  race 
had  absorbed  the  conquerors  and  that  English  once 
more  became  the  language  of  the  nation,  all  these 
expressions  were  literally  translated  from  French 
into  English. 

By  a  strange  fortune,  while  these  expressions 
have  lost  in  France  their  technical  meaning  owin^  to 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  institutions  to  which  tliey 
were  adapted,  the  descendants  of  France  on  this  con- 
tinent are  destined  to  restore  them  to  the  language. 
In  fact,  is  it  not  a  labor  of  love  to  revive  these  old 
expressions  as  they  were  conve\'ed  from  France  to 
England  by  the  Normans? 

The  moving  and  seconding  of  the  address  is  an 
honor  alike  desired  and  feared.  Indeed,  there  are 
few  more  ungrateful  tasks.  The  speaker  has  to  com- 
ment on  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  which  is  his 
text,  so  to  say,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one 
more  dry  or  barren — it  being  one  of  the  usasf^s  of  Par- 
liament to  place  in  His  P^xtellency's  mouth  a  tiseue 
of  commonplaces  dressed  up  in  the  dullest  style 
imaginable.  His  Excellency  is  haj>py  to  meet  again 
the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commons ;  he 
thanks  Providence  for  the  bountiful  harvest  with 
which  the  country  has  been  blessed  ;  the  Ministerial 
policy  is  yielding  satisfactory  results;  bills  will  be 
submitted  for  this  or  that  purpose ;  the  public  accounts 
will  be  laid  before  the  Commons,  and  lastly  His  Ex- 
cellency invokes  the  blessings  of  Heaven  on  the  labors 
of  his  Parliament.  The  drafting  of  this  masterpiece 
is  always  a  subject  of  joking  at  the  Council  board,  and 
when  the  Premier  lays  before  his  colleagues  the  draft 
he  has  elaborated,  they  are  always  in  humorous  vein 
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and  it  is  a  contest  between  tliem  to  see  who  will  make 
the  most  laughable  remark. 

The  unlucky  young  man,  to  whom  this  outline  is 
handed,  does  not  feel  quite  so  much  pleasure  and  des- 
pairingly asks  himself  what  he  can  find  to  say  on 
such  a  subject. 

He  cm,  however,  always  count  upon  an  indul- 
gent audience.  The  old  Parliamentarians  naturally 
look  for  Home  rambling  on  his  part  and  some  soaring 
from  the  earth  into  the  clouds,  and  smih^  a  little  in 
advance  at  these  ambitious  flights;  but,  if  the  sub- 
stance of  his  remarks  besensii)le  and  if  he  eschew  the 
pompous  and  the  trivial,  he  wins  a  legitimate  success 
and  is  sincerely  applauded. 

Is  it  now  liie  turn  of  the  Opposition  leader  to 
speak — his  task  beuig  to  review  the  Government's  po- 
licy as  set  forth  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

He  invariably  begins  by  complimenting  the 
movers  of  the  address.  This  is  sometimes  ditficult,  as 
the  movers  are  not  always  successful.  I  have  always, 
however,  admired  this  clelicate  portiim  of  the  Oppo- 
sition leaders  speech,  whether  the  speaker  was  Sir 
John,  Mr.  Mackenzie  or  Mr.  Blake, each  of  them  seem- 
ing to  know  how  to  award  delicate  praise  without 
falling  into  improper  flattery. 

On  ordinary  occasions,  the  Opposition  leader's 
tone  is  one  of  banter.  He  does  not  give  battle,  ])ut 
merely  contents  himself  with  harassing  the  enemy 
and  aifecting  to  be  a  good  fellow  ;  he  lays  bare  the 
Government's  weak  points,  but  does  so  without  bit- 
terness, seeming  to  say  to  the  majority  :  Look  at  the 
Government  you  are  supporting  ;  see  it  as  it  is  and 
make  the  most  of  it  ;  there  is  plenty  room  to  do  so. 
His  own  supporters  are  jubilant;  they  laugh  and 
applaud  and  every  fresh  shaft  tickles  and  cheers  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Ministerialists  begin  by  smil- 
ing, but  end  by  thinking  that  they  are  getting  too 
much  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

At  last,  the  Premier's  turn  comes  and  he  replies 
in  the  same  tone.     The  laughter  and  fun  are  now  on 
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the  Ministerial  side.  Still,  on  both  sides,  the  wea- 
pons on  that  day  are  bluntjUnless,  indeed,  the  Oppo- 
sition leader  deems  the  occasion  opportune  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

In  that  case,  the  voices  become  sharp  and  the 
weapoiis  are  cutting.  At  Ottawa,  since  Confederation, 
there  has  been  only  one  amendment  proposed  to  the 
address  and  that  was  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  1873  rela- 
tive to  the  Pacific  scandal,  when  the  fall  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ensued. 

I  have  just  referred  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
leaders  of  the  two  parties  are  greeted.  Among  the 
many  qualities  which  render  them  so  apt  in  parlia- 
mentary government,  the  English  possess  one  of  rare 
merit  for  the  application  of  that  form  of  government. 
They  know  how  to  listen  and  to  be  tolerant.  It  is  not 
in  the  ardent  temperament  of  the  French  to  respect 
the  convictions  of  others.  What  the  Frenchman  con- 
ceives, he  conceives  with  so  much  intensity  that  he 
cannot  admit  tlie  possibility  of  others  thinking  differ- 
ently from  him. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Englishman.  He 
has  his  own  convictions,  but  he  is  neither  astonished 
nor  irritated  because  you  differ  from  him.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  prepared  for  this  eventuality  and 
expects  that  the  diversity  of  opinions  will  be  as  great 
as  the  diversity  of  intellects  and  of  faces.  He  would 
cordially  despise  you  if  he  thought  you  had  no 
oj)inions  of  your  own.  In  fact,  while  the  Frenchman 
wants  you  to  have  his  opiniims,  the  Englishman 
wants  you  to  have  opinions  of  your  own. 

See  what  liappens  in  the  legislative  body  in 
Paris!  There  is  an  orator  in  the  tribune!  His  adver- 
saries cannot  keep  (luiet.  From  all  points  of  the 
Chan)ber  arise  interruptions  and  protests  and  frequent- 
ly the  confusion  becomes  so  great  that  the  president 
cannot  control  it. 

J.ook  on  the  other  band  at  our  House  of  Com- 
mons !  It  supports  the  most  furious  attacks  without 
wincing  and  no  one  dreams  of  iriterrupting,   unless 
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the  oratur  permits  interruption.  Nevertheless,  the 
attack  is  keen,  violent  and  often  bitter.  The  orator's 
friends  applaud  ;  his  adversaries  do  not  budge  ;  when 
they  believe  that  the  attack  is  fair  warfare  and  that, 
from  his  standpoint,  he  is  right,  they  endure  without 
wincing;  but  if  he  exaggerates  they  emphasize  the 
exaggeration  by  ironical  applause.  If  he  falls  into 
misstatement,  the  faces  relax  as  there  is  nothing  to 
fear,  and  if,  lastly,  he  grows  paradoxical,  ho  receives 
every  latitude  and  the  House  listens  with  the  feeling 
which  the  English  characterize  as  ''  amused  wonder- 
ment. " 

This  is  what  happens  at  Ottawa,  where  the  House 
is  in  great  part  English,  but  also  in  part  French.  Still 
even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we  French  Canadians 
do  not  know  how  to  bear  contradiction  like  our  follow 
citizens  of  British  origin. 

But,  after  all,  we  are  in  thi.s  respect  3U])orinr  to 
our  cousins  across  the  sea.  We  can  listen  to  an  adver- 
sarv  and  sit  still, but  we  cannot  listen  to  him  with  com- 
plete  coolness.  We  can  occasionally,  but  rarely, 
acknowledge  his  talents ;  but  we  can  never  render 
justice  to  his  thesis.  According  as  he  si)eaks  in  favor 
or  against  our  opinion,  his  utterances  are  absurd  or 
sublime. 

The  English  are  more  sober  in  ex])ression.  When 
we  have  heard  one  of  Mr.  ]>lake\s  P]>oeches,  we  give 
vent  to  our  enthusiasm  in  metaphors  ;  but  the  great 
orator's  warmest  admirers  among  his  own  countrymen 
content  themselves  with  saying  :  '*  that  was  a  great 
speech  of  Blake's.  " 

On  the  other  band,  if  an  adversary  has  made  a 
successful  hit,  instead  of  saying  that  his  slMteinents 
were  absurd,  they  simply  say:  '•  that  was  well  put 
from  his  standpoint." 

If  the  French  were  gifted  willi  this  franknci=s  of 
expression  and  lolorance  of  opinion,  the  courlc-y  of 
their  discussions  would  beniaiked.  It  is  not  s<»  with 
the  English.  Their  discussions  are  never  vul<rar,  but 
on  the  other  hand  they  arc  never  gracious  and  always 
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lack  that  urbanity  which  respects   your  feelings   as 
your  life. 

The  Englishman  respects  your  opinions  ;  but  he 
never  thinks  of  your  feelings. 

The  capital  point  on  which  we  differ  from  our 
fellow  citizens  of  British  origin  is  our  idea  of  politics. 

For  us,  sons  of  France,  political  sentiment  is  a 
passion ;  while,  for  the  Englishmen,  pulitics  arS  a 
question  of  business. 

The  only  thought  of  the  English  members  in 
going  to  Ottawa  is  that  they  are  calledlthere  to  discuss 
and  decide  the  affairs  of  the  country,  just  as  the  share- 
holders of  a  bank  are  called  to  discuss  and  decide  the 
affairs  of  the  bank. 

I  say  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  I  purposely 
use  this  unusual  expression  in  our  language.  When  I 
say  the  affairs,  I  use  the  word  in  its  restricted  sense, 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  word  ''  business  ". 

According  to  the  Englith  notion,  the  affairs  of 
the  country,  like  those  of  a  private  individual,  com- 
prise the  revenue,  expenditure  and  all  the  cognate 
questions ;  and  it  is  needless  to  remind  my  hearers 
that  these  questions  of  revenue  and  expenditure  fill 
the  largest  place  in  our  Federal  politics. 

We,  of  French  origin,  understand  politics  quite 
otherwise.  Tariff  and  revenue  questions  are  not  our 
chief  preoccupation.  We  rather  incline  towards  the 
speculative  and  have  a  fondness  for  theories. 

Now  look  at  the  different  results  in  the  case  of 
the  two  races!  Take  an  ordinary  man  in  any  rank 
whatever  of  English  society  !  lie  knows  the  figure  of 
the  fjublic  expenditure,  and  of  the  receipts;  he  can 
tell  you  the  yield  of  the  customs  and  excise,  and  he 
is  conversant  with  every  item  of  the  tariff. 

Now,  how  many  are  there  among  us,  even  among 
those  who  shout  loudest  at  election  time,  who  have 
taken  the  slightest  trou])le  to  post  themselves  on  these 
heads  ?  We  know,  however,that  they  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  discussions  on  the  school 
uestion,  on  the  relative  value  of  the  different  forms 
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of  government,  on  llie  theories  of  divine  right,  on  the 
union  of  Church  and  i^tale,  and  on  a  host  of  other 
abstract  questions,  which  have  no  application  to  our 
politics  and  which  have  never  been  dij^cusscd  in  any 
of  our  legislative  assenil)lie9. 

The  Houj?e  of  Commons  is,  above  all.  a  meeting 
of  business  men  and  business  cjuestions  are  theie 
treatefl.  At  least,  three  fourths  of  the  proceedings 
are  carried  on  by  means  of  conversations  exchanged 
acroFs  the  floor  of  the  House,  without  preparati<»n, 
and  without  effort  of  elo<juence. 

The  strangers,  who  come  to  the  capital  to  hear 
the  debates,  are  usually  disappointed.  They  expect 
to  hear  great  eloquence;  they  simply  hear  business 
discussions. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  these  discussions  are  really 
eloquent.  For  instance,  a  Ministerial  question  of  great 
importance  is  to  be  treated.     Sir  Charles  Tupper  is  to 
explain  the  Government's  policy.  lie  will  be  followed 
by  Mr.  Blake  and  th*^  fight  will  then  become  general. 
Unconsciously, the  House  takes  on  a  particular  physi- 
ognomy.    Every  member  is  at  his  post.   There  is  not 
a  vacant  seat.    The  galleries  are  full  and,   on   every 
face,  sits  a  look  of  exi)ectation. 

The  debate  is  opened  by  two  master  speeches,  as 
diametrical Iv  different  from  each  other  as  are  the 
orators  themselves  and  yet  visibly  of  the  same  school 
and  of  a  unique  style  of  eloquence. 

This  style  of  eloquence  is  what  we  term  English 
parliamentary  eloquence. 

What  we,  of  French  race  and  education,  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  the  most  is  that  nervousf,  magnetic 
eloquence  which  stirs  the  soul  and  brings  a  choking 
^enr'ation  to  the  throat  and  water  to  the  eyes,  or, 
again  that  academic  eloquence,  pure  in  language  and 
elegant  in  dictif)n, which  fills  the  ear  with  a  music  that 
tends  more  to  charm  than  to  convince. 

French  eloquence  is  above  all  aesthetic.  English 
eloquence  is  above  all  practical. 

The   great   aim  of  the   English   orator  is   to   go 
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straight  to  the  point.  He  has  a  proposition  to  uphold 
and  he  piles  up  arguments,  figures,  comparisons, 
quotations,  everything,  in  fine,  that  is  calculated  to 
bolster  it  up.  tie  does  not  seek  to  please,  but  if  he 
succeeds  in  dazzling  your  rea3on,in  inundating  it  with 
a  Hood  of  light,  and  rendering  luminous  what  was 
obscure,  he  has  won  the  success  he  coveted. 

This  eloquence  is  not  soul-stirring  and  possesses 
none  of  those  oratorical  movements  which   strike,  the 
hearer  like  an  electric  shock  ;  but  when  an  orator  like 
Mr  Blake  carries  you  on  with  him   into  the   intellec- 
tual realms,  lifts  you  to  inaccessible  heights,  and  un- 
folds to  your  eyes  new  horizons,  which  are  immediat- 
ely replaced  by  others  still  higher,    emotion    slowly, 
gradually  creeps  upon  you,  takes  possession   of  you 
and  finally  subjugates  you  altogether. 

My  hearers  may,  perhaps,  be  curious  to  learn 
something  of  the  leading  orators  of  the  House. 

I  have  just  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr  Blake. 
The  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  ])eyond  question  the 
foremost  orator  of  the  House.  His  eloquence  borrows 
ni)thing  from  the  ordinary  moans  of  the  orator  ;  it 
emanates  entirely  from  a  single  source:  intellectual 
f<irc.'e.  ^[r.  Blake  has  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  mental  organizations  that  are  to  be 
found  at  present  in  the  world.  His  powerful  intelli- 
g(-nce  takes  in  everythinir.  His  grasp  covers  the  whole 
as  well  as  the  details.  All  the  outline-?  of  the 
vastest  political  [)roblem  are  perfectly  clear  to  him  ; 
not  one  of  the  microscopic  i)oints  of  tlie  raostdifiicult 
legal  problem  escapes  him.  When  he  treats  a  subject, 
he  exhausts  it  ;  when  he  leaves  it,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said  or  even  to  reply,  and  when  at  length 
he  resumes  his  seat,  his  partisans  are  jubilant  and 
even  his  adver.'^aries  cannot  help  expressing  their 
admiration. 

Sir.Tohn  Mac^donald's  style  is  quite  different. Singu- 
lar to  say,  in  the  case  of  so  alert  a  mind,  he  lacks  hap- 
piness and  movement  of  expression.  He  hesitate?, 
stammers  and   repeats  himself,    he  is  incorrect,  but. 
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in  all  his  speeches,  there  is  always  a  nail  that  goes 
straight  home.  He  excels  in  seizing  upon  an  adver- 
sary's weak  point.  His  highest  art,  however,  consists 
in  saying  exactly  what  phould  be  gaid  to  produce  the 
mo^t'  effect  un  his  own  supporters.  He  knows  all 
their  weaknesses  and  their  prejudices  and  all  he  says 
is  perfectly  adapted  to  them. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper's  chief  characteristics  are  force 
and.  aKove  all,  audacity.  He  is  the  Danton  of  the 
House.  He  speaks  with  all  the  abundance,  vehemence 
and  rush  of  the  torrent.  The  more  desperate  is  the 
cause  he  has  to  defend,  the  greater  is  his  audacity. 
He  asserts  the  most  untenable  propositions  with  a 
coolness  and  an  imperturbability  which  no  question, 
no  interruption,  can  discountenance.  Far  from  that, 
if  an  interruption  to  the  point  demolishes  on  the  spot 
an  over  risky  assertion,  instead  of  beating  a  retreat 
even  to  the  extent  of  a  hair's- breadth,  he  invariably 
exclaims  :  *•  I  am  thankful  for  the  interruption,  as  it 
proves  exactly  what  I  have  just  said.''  And  then  he 
goes  on  tu  repeat  all  he  has  already  said,  with 
redoubled  energy,  argument  and  vigor. 

Mr.  Mackenzie's  voice  is,  unhappily,  no  longer 
heard.  This  is  an  immense  loss  for  the  country  and 
an  irreparable  one  for  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie had  all  the  force  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  with- 
out his  fire ;  but,  for  that  reason,  his  eloquence  was, 
perhaps,  not  less  effective.  In  all  his  words,  there 
was  a  concentrated  power  which  went  to  the  very  mar- 
row. Let  us  pray  that  this  valiant  mind,  this  blame- 
less character,  may  soon  be  restored  to  health  and 
resume  the  leading  position  which  he  has  filled  and 
which  belongs  to  him  of  right  in  his  country's  legis- 
lature. There  is  no  man  less  known  than  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie and  there  has  been  none  more  slandered.  While 
in  power  he  w^as  8y.stematically  represented  as  a 
fanatic  and  as  a  man  with  narrow  aiul  intolerant 
view?.  Nothing  could  be  falser.  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  a 
Liberal  with  the  greater  breadth  of  ideas.  I  believe 
that,   while  he  was   Premier,   he  was  somewhat  em- 
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hitterod  by  the  systematically  unfair  attacks  of 
whicli  lie  was  the  victim  and  by  his  superhuman  and 
self-imposed  labors,  but  I  can  state  from  a  personal 
knowledge  extending  over  a  nuinber  of  years  that 
there  are  few  men  easier  and  more  agreeable  to  deal  or 
associate  with.  The  savage  man,  as  he  was  repre- 
sented to  the  public,  is  on  the  contrary  full  of  humor 
and  always  has  a  laughing  word  on  his  lips. 

Like  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Sir  Richard  Cartwright  is  a 
man  whom  the  tongue  of  slander  has  representW  un- 
der false  colors.  In  private  life,  Sir  Richard  is  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  it  is  possi- 
ble to  meet,  affable,  polite  and  distinguished  by  a 
regular  Attic  grace.  As  may  be  imagined,  however, 
his  adversaries  do  not  like  him.  His  tongue  is  the 
most  formidable  in  the  whole  House.  On  the  other 
hand  his  eloquence  is,  perhaps,  the  most  classic.  His 
language  is  always  correct,precise,  clear,and  eloquent, 
but  at  the  same  time  biting  and  cutting.  I  said  a 
moment  ago  that  the  English  know  how  to  listen 
without  wincing,  but  it  is  nevertheless  not  rare  to  see 
the  British  phlegm  unable  to  resist  ^-^ir  Richard  Cart- 
wright's  attacks  and  I  have  often  seen  his  adversa- 
ries writhing  with  anger  under  his  elegant  lash. 

Is  it  not  generaly  known  that  Sir  Richard  Cart- 
wright  is  a  lettered  man.Indeed. he  is  not  only  a  lettered 
man,  but  a  literary  dilettante. During  the  long  sittings 
of  the  House,  when  the  debate  does  not  interest  Sir 
Richard, a  messenger  brings  him  a  bclect  volume  from 
the  library,  aud  then, with  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes, 
he  becomes  absorbed  in  its  perusal  and  as  indifferent  to 
what  is  going  on  around  him  as  if  he  was  in  his  own 
studv. 

Mr.  Blake  is  also  a  lettered  man  ;  in  fact,  he  may 
be  said  to  be  even  a  glutton  in  the  matter  of  litera- 
ture. 

Notwithstanding  the  herculean  work  he  under- 
takes during  the  session,  he  keeps  himself  reg- 
ularly noited  in  current  literature  and  reads  eN*ery- 
thing  that  is  published.     Said  one  of  the  officials    of 
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the  library  to  me  last  session  : — **  Mr.  Blake  is  an 
omnivorous  reader;  we  tend  him  everything  that 
come3  in.  " — ''  Tell  me  '' — I  said  to  him—"  wliere 
does  he  find  the  time  to  read  ?" — *'  It  is  a  mystery. 
Sir,  h\ii  he  reads  everything.  ■' 

\Vhat  I  have  thus  far  stated  has  showu  you  that, 
although  there  are  about  tii'ty  French  members  in  the 
House  of  (;!ommons,  it  is  exclusively  an  English 
assembly.  French  is  its  ollicial  language  as  well  as 
Erfglish,  but  French  is  being  less  and  less  ppoken  in 
it.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  is  inijMissible  to 
take  an  effective  part  in  the  debates  unless  you  use 
the  language  of  the  majority.  This  fact  was  only 
lately  thrown  up  to  me  by  a  man  of  great  talent, 
great  sense  and  ardent  patriotism,  but  I  do  not  admit 
the  reproach.  Things  must  be  taken  as  they  are. 
Our  parliamentary  laws,  usages,  and  customs  come 
to  us  from  England.  Moreover,  the  English  are  better 
adapted  than  we  are  for  that  system  of  government. 
In  no  matter  what  deliberative  assembly  they  niay 
find  themselves,  they  are  more  at  home  than  are  the 
French,  and,  where  they  are  in  the  majority,  their 
language  must  necessarily  prevail. 

On  the  other  hand  we,of  French  origin,are  ess  en- 
tially  an  artistic  people.and  if  I  had  an  advice  to  give 
to  my  fellow  countrymen,  it  would  be  to  remain  true 
to  their  origin  and  to  cultivate  that  taste  for  the  arts 
and  letters  which  we  inherit  from  France  and  in 
which  we  ought  to  take  im  this  continent  the  place 
filled  by  France  in  Europe. 

The  force  of  circumstances  is  such  that  in  Ame- 
rica the  English  tongue  will  always  be  the  language 
of  the  million  and  our  ambition  should  be  to  make 
•French,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  language  of  predilec- 
tion, good  company  and  polite  society. 


Anotler  (jnestioii  of  Provincial  AntODOffly 


Z7A7Ty  OF  THE  FRANCHISE  THROUGH- 
OUT THE  DOMINION 


VIGOROUS  STRUGGLE  OF  THE  OPPOSITION 
AGAINST  CENTRALIZATION 


MR.   LAURIER's   plea   AGAINST   THIS   ENCROACHMENT 


ITie  session  of  the  Federal  Parliament  in  1S85  lasted  six 
months.  Opened  on  the  2yth  January,  it  was  only  prorogued 
on  the  20th  July — its  unusual  prolongation  being  mainly  due 
to  the  Franchise  Bill.  The  Opposition  disputed  the  ground 
inch  by  inch  and  only  yipldecl  in  the  end  to  the  numerical 
strength  of  their  opponents.  Their  objections  will  be  found 
summed  up  with  extraordinary  force  in  the  following  speech 
made  by  Mr.Laurier  at  the  sitting  of  the  17th  April,  1885  : 

Mr.  Speaker, 

During  the  discussion  yesterday,  the  fact  was 
brought  several  times  to  the  memory  of  the  House 
that  this  18  not  the  first  time  the  honorable  gentleman 
has  endeavored  to  force  this  measure  upon  the  people 
of  this  country.  In  fact,  during  the  nearly  eighteen 
years  that  this  Confederation  has  lasted,  the  honorable 
gentleman  ha??  made  seven  attempts  to  establish  a 
uniform  franchise  throughout  the  Dominion,  but  each 
time  he  has  been  forced  to  abandon  the  attempt. 
13 
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Six  limes  before  has  he  brought  in  a  bill  of  this 
nature,  and  has  either  withdrawn  it,  or  been  obliged 
to  let  it  drop  after  carrying  it  to  a  certain  stage.  Isow 
it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  reason  that  he  has  made 
these  numerous  and  persistent  attempts  to  force  this 
measure  upon  the  country  ?  The  reason  is  simply 
this — that  the  right  honorable  gentleman  has  set  his 
heart  upon  this  measure  which,  being  one  of  centra- 
lization, and  antagonistic  to  the  federal  principle  of 
our  constitution,  is  quite  congenial  to  his  well  known 
principles.  But  while  he  has  endeavored  to  push  his 
followers  onward,  they  have  each  time  failed  to  pass 
it  for  the  reason  that  their  hearts  were  not  in  the 
cause.  Public  opinion  never  responded  to  calls  that 
w^ere  made  upon  this  measure,  though  he  stated^  that 
public  opinion  is  ripe  for  it.  Sir,  if  public  opinion  is 
ripe  for  it, 

WHERE   ARE   THE    EVIDENCES   OF   IT? 

Public  opinion  generally  manifests  itself  either  by 
petitions  at  the  bar  of  this  House,  or  by  resolutions 
of  iKiblic  meetings,  or  through  the  press.  Now,  where 
are  the  petitions  that  have  been  presented  in  favor  of 
it?  Not  one  has  been  presented  this  session  that  I 
am  aware  of.  Where  have  public  meetings  been  held 
in  favor  of  a  Ooniinion  franchise?  I  defy  the  honora- 
ble gentlemen  to  point  uut  one  instance  where  any 
}>uMic  meetii:g  has  passed  a  resolution  to  that  effect, 
As  to  the  press',  while  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  other 
provinces,  so  far  as  my  own  province  is  concerned, 
far  from  expressing  itself  in  favor  of  a  Dominion 
franchise, such  a  scheme  has  been  denounced  as  ini- 
mical to  our  institutions — not  only  by  the  Opposition 
press,  but  by  the  Ministerial  press  itself.  The  fact  is 
that,  ever  since  Confederation,  we  have  had  a  j)rov- 
incial  franchise  upon  which  the  members  of  this 
House  have  been  elected,  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  complaint  has  ever  been  made  against  that 
arrangement.     The  steady   conviction  of  the  people 
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seems  to  have  been,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  pro- 
vincial franchise  was  the  best  suited  to  our  institu- 
tions, and  under  all  circumstances  was  best  adapted 
to  the  character  of  our  people.  I  have  said  that  this 
measure  is  now  introduced  for  the  seventh  time  into 
this  House,  but  it  has  been 

DISCUSSED   ONLY   oNCE — 

in  1S70.  At  that  time  it  was  discussed  at  some  lengtn. 
The  bill  was  carried  t(»  its  pecond  reading,  and  taken 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole.  But  the  discussion 
was  somewhat  desultory  :  morst  of  the  members  who 
spoke  upon  it-did  not  seem  to  see  their  way  very 
clearh'.  They  did  not  seem  to  have  made  up  their 
minds  as  to  what  necessity  there  was  for  it.  At  that 
time  Confederation  was  quite  recent  and  the  relative 
functions  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  and  the  Prov- 
incial Legislatures  were  not  as  clearly  understood  as 
they  are  to-day  ;  and  consequently  the  general  dis- 
cussion was  somewhat  desultory.  But  when  the 
measure  was  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Dorion 
moved  an  amendment  in  favor  of  a  provincial  fran- 
chijie.  His  amendment  was  to  this  effect :  That  the 
electors  for  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  those  who 
are  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  represen- 
tation in  the  Local  Legislatures ;  and  that  o])ii)ion 
seems  to  have  met  with  the  general  consent  of  the 
House. — at  all  events,  no  attempt  was  made  to  con- 
tradict that  amendment  or  op])ose  it.  The  only  mem- 
ber, who  spoke  after  Mr.  Dorion  was  my  honorable 
friend,  the  present  leader  (»f  the  Opposition,  who  sup- 
ported the  amendment.  The  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  and 
that  debate  never  was  resumed.  The  measure  was 
shelved,  not  again  to  be  resurrected  until  the  dust  of 
twelve  lonj?  years  had  accumulated  upon  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man again  proposes  to  change  the  existing  state  of 
things,   and  to  substitute   a  uniformity  of  franchise. 
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Now,  what  are  the  reasons  for  this  change?  We 
should  have  had  some  explanations  on  these  points, 
but  the  Government  have  been  perfectly  dumb.  Up  to 
the  present  day  each  province  has  had 

ITS   OWN  FRANCHISE. 

Quebec  has  had  its  own  franchise,  and  a  very  liberal 
franchise  it  has  been — not  universal,  but  with  very 
large  limits,  indeed.  Ontario  has  had  her  franchise, 
still  more  liberal,  I  think,  than  that  of  Quebec.  Prince 
Edward  Island  has  had  a  universal  franchise.  Each 
of  the  members  now  present  in  this  House  has  been 
elected  upon  the  particular  franchise  of  the  province 
from  which  he  comes.  And  has  any  complaint  ever 
been  made  either  in  this  House,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Dominion,  that  an  injustice  is  being  aone 
against  the  provinces,  or  against  the  people  of  any 
province  by  the  present  franchise  ?  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  complaint  has  been  made  ;  if  this  system 
has  worked  well  and  satisfactorily,  I  ask  why  is  this 
measure  introduced?  We,  Sir,  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  are  reformers.  We  do  not  believe  in  the 
immutability  of  human  institutions :  we  believe  in 
their  perfectibility  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  would 
not  alter  any  existing  institutions  unless  some  good 
was  to  be  effected  by  it,  unless  some  ill  was  to  be 
remedied.  But  it  seems  that  gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
servative persuasion —  at  least  in  this  House — are  of  a 
different  opinion.  I  gathered  yesterday  from  a  remark 
made  by  the  honorable  member  for  Korth  Perth  (Mr. 
Hesson)  that  the  Conservative  party  in  this  House 
were  ready  to  vote  this  measure  without  the  slightest 
hesitation.!  should  suppose  that  a  good  Conservative, 
a  strong  Tory,  would  not  like  to  alter  existing  in- 
stitutions unless  some  reasons  were  given  for  the 
change.  But  the  honorable  gentleman  said  that  they 
were  waiting  for  the  members  of  the  Opposition  to 
state  their  objections  to  the  measure.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  have  been  more  proper,  first  of  all. 
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for  the  Government  to  have  given  pome  reason  why 
the  existing  state  of  things  should  he  changed.  But 
it  seems  that  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  are  ready 
to  vote  for  this  measure  without  asking  any  questions, 
even  before  the  Liberal  members  have  raised  any 
objection  to  it ;  and  I  really  believe  they  will  be  still 
more  ready  to  vote  for  it,  even  after  unanswerable 
objections  have  been  made  against  it. 

THE    ONLY    REASON 

which  has  been  advanced  by  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  in  introducing  this  measure  in  favor  of  a 
Dominion  franchise — if  it  be  a  reason  at  all  -  was  that 
our  present  franchise  was  an  anomaly,  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  uniformity  of  franchise  all  over  the  Domi- 
nion. Well,  I  do  not  admit  that  it  is  an  anomaly  for 
each  province  to  have  its  own  franchise.  But  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  80,  I  should  not  suppose  that  the  honor- 
able gentlemen  would  have  been  so  tender-hearted 
upon  that  score,  because  I  believe,  and  perhaps  he 
will  admit  himself,  that  in  the  course  of  his  long  poli- 
tical career  he  has  been  guilty  of  many  sins  of  anom- 
aly. Let  me  refer  him  to  one  glaring  instance.  Under 
our  constitution  we  have  a  separation  of  powers.  The 
local  legislatures  are  properly  entrusted  with  the 
establishment  of  courts  of  justice,  and  they  are  also 
to  determine  the  number  of  judges  of  which  the  courts 
are  to  be  composed,  and  very  properly  should,  but 
the  judges  are  to  be  paid  by  tne  Dominion  Parliament, 
and  this  Parliament  has  no  control  at  all  over  the 
establishment  of  the  courts  which  it  has  to  pay  fur, 
or  over  the  number  of  the  judges  for  whose  salaries 
it  has  to  provide.  Can  there  be 

A   WORSE   ANOMALY   THA2S    THIS? 

Can  there  be  a  more  glaring  lack  of  uniformity  ? 

The  provincial  legislatures  establish  the  courts. 
It  is  in  their  power  to  appoint  one,  or  two,  or  three, 
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or  four,  or  ten  judges,  and  this  House  has  no  control 
over  them,  though  we  are  obliged  to  pay  them  imme- 
diately after  they  are  appointed  by  the  local  legisla- 
tures. Can  there  be  a  greater  anomaly?  Yet  the  father 
of  this  anomaly  is  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
himself.  Why  did  he  do  it  ?  I  do  not  blame  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  for  having  done  it.  Per- 
haps it  is  right  that  he  should  have  done  it.  Perhaps 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  remembered  at  the 
time  the  language  of  Burke,  which  is  to  this  effect : 

Government  has  been  deenjed  a  practical  thing,  made  for 
tlie  happiness  of  mankind,  and  not  to  furnish  a  spectacle  of 
uniformity  to  justify  the  scheme  of  visionary  politicians. 

Perhaps  the  honorable  gentleman  well  remem- 
bered that  sentence  when  he  created  the  anomaly 
which  stands  to-day  in  our  constitution.  But  if  he 
remembered  it  then,  whv  does  he  not  remember  it 
now  ?  If  the  })ractical  necessities  of  the  government 
demand  such  an  anomaly  as  that  to  which  I  have 
just  referred,  is  it  inconsistent  that  the  anomaly 
complained  of  should  still  exist  in  the  working  of  the 
constitution  ?  That  is  the  only  reason  which  has  been 
given  for  instituting  the  change  which  it  is  now 
sought  to  introduce.  The  constitution  is  not  uniform, 
and  we  cannot  have  uniformity.  Undoubtedly  it 
would  I »e  far  preferable  if  we  could  have  a  uniform 
franchise.  But  uniformity  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  our 
constitution.  We  have  diversity  of  franchise  as  we 
have  diversity  of  government.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
I  suppose,  and  every  one  will  agree  to  this  view,  that 
the  best  franchise  that  could  be  adopted,  the  most 
rational  and  the  most  logical, would  l>e  one  based  upon 
taxation,    would  be  one  to   make   everv  taxpaver   a 

^  I  w 

voter.  But  such  a  franchise  has  never  been  adopted, 
and  will  never  be  adopted.  It  would  lead  to  conse- 
quences which  would  defeat  the  object  of  the  fran- 
chise. If  we  were  to  follow  it  to  its  legitimate  conse- 
quences we  would  have  to  give  the  right  of  voting  to 
women,  married  and  unmarried,  to  minors  and   all 
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other  persons  who  would  otherwise  be  deprived  of 
their  civil  rights.     In  fact, 

NO  FRANCHISE  WAS  EVER  ADOPTED 

on  a  mere  abstract  principle.  The  franchise  has  been 
adopted  everywhere  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  community  where  it  was  applied,  according  to 
the  wealth,  or  intellij^ence,  or  passions,  or  prejudices 
of  the  community.  This  bill  is  an  instance  of  it.  You 
take  the  bill  before  the  House  and  it  is  impossible  to 
find  any  principle  upon  which  the  franchise  has  been 
distributed  ;  there  is  none.  I  do  not  blame  the  bill 
for  it ;  I  believe  it  would  not  bo  possible  to  be  other- 
wise. The  right  honorable  gentleman  in  framing  the 
bill  has  given  the  franchise  to  unmarried  women. and 
not  to  married  women.  He  has  given  the  franchise 
to  farmers'  sons  and  not  to  the  sons  of  ar- 
tisans. He  has  given  the  franchise  to  men 
who  are  owners  of  real  estate  in  rural  pirta 
to  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
and  refused  it  to  those  who  are  owners  of  real  estate 
to  the  value  of  only  8l(M).()0.  In  cities,  he  gives  it  to 
owners  only  to  the  exttmt  of  $*IUi).(H).  What  is  the 
reason  of  all  these  dilferences  ;  what  is  the  principle 
which  underlies  this  bill?  There  is  none.  The  honor- 
able gentleman  has  framed  a  franchise  which  he 
thought  best  adaj)ted  to  the  {circumstances  of  the 
community.  This  would  be  well  and  right,  and  there 
would  be  no  fault  to  find  with  the  bill,  if  this  w:h  a 
single  copimunity  Hut.  this  is  the  point,  and  it  is 
tiie  objection  to  this  bill ;  we  have  not  a  single  com- 
munity in  this  country.  We  have  seven  different 
communities,  and  what  the  honorable  member  for 
North- Norfolk  (.Mr.  Charlton)  said,  yesterday,  that 
wc  have  seven  independent  commonwealths  in  this 
country  is  a  truth  which  cannot  1)0  denied.  This  is 
the  mistake  in  this  bill ;  it  treats  this  country  as  a 
single  community,  and  in  the  plan  wo  find  the  well 
known  predilection  of  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
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in  favor  of  a  legislative  union.  He  does  not  admit 
that  it  is  right  to  have  seven  separate  communities. 
His  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  right  to  have  but  oue 
community,  and  acting  on  that  view  he  has  devised 
the  franchise  which  is  best  adapted  to  suit  the  con- 
veniences of  a  single  community.  Well,  I  start  on 
this  principle,  and  it  is  one  which  I  commend  espe- 
cially to  my  colleagues  from  the  province  of  Quebec, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  more  in  favor  of  the  federa- 
tive principle  than  the  other  provinces  ;  that  we  have 
in  this  country 

SEVEX    DIFFERExN'T   COMMUNITIES. 

This  is  a  fact  which  exists  in  the  face  of  the  law. 

It  may  be  wise  or  unwise,  according  to  the  prefer- 
ences and  predilections  uf  every  one,  but  this  is  the 
basis  of  our  constitution.  Our  constitution  is  based 
upon  diversity— diversity  is  the  basis  of  our  constitu- 
tion. If  we  had  uniformity  of  territory,  of  population, 
of  institutions,  perhaps  we  would  have  had  a  uniform 
franchise.  But  our  constitution  recognizes  the  differ- 
ences of  population  and  of  territory,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, I  claim,  we  should  also  recognize  those  differ- 
ences when  w^e  prepare  a  franchise  for  the  whole  Do- 
minion. If  it  be  true  that  this  Dominion  is  composed 
of  seven  different  communities,  it  must  follow  as  a 
logical  consecjuence  that  the  right  to  determine  the 
franchise  is  to  be  left  to  each  separate  community. 
That  seems  to  follow  as  a  logical  consequence.  What 
will  suit  one  community  will  not  suit  another  com- 
munitv.  What  will  suit  Prince  Edward  Island,  for 
instance,  will  not  suit  Quebec.  In  Prince  Edward 
Island  they  have  had  universal  suffrage  for  a  long 
time,  and,  as  was  gracefully  remarked  by  the  member 
for  Ottawa  county  (Mr  Wright),  this  franchise  has 
w^orked  well.  I  believe  the  members  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  will  admit  that  universal  suffrage 
would  not  be  suitable  to  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
our  province.  Then  why  not  leave  the  regulation  of  the 
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franchise  to  the  province  of  Quebec,  if  they  prefer  a 
franchise  of  their  own  ;  and  why  not  leave  it  to  the 
province  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  if  they  prefer  a 
franchise  of  their  own  ?  The  people  of  Quebec  would 
deem  it  tyranny  if  this  House  were  to  attempt  to  im- 
pose on  them  universal  sufTrnge.  and  the  people  of 
rrince  Edward  Island  would  deem  it  tyranny  also 
if  you  attempt,  as  is  going  tu  ])e  attempted,  to  restrict 
their  franchise.  This  is  the  reason  why  this  matter 
had  better  be  left 

IN    THE    HANDS   OF   THE    LOCAL    LEOLSLATURES- 

The  member  for  6t  John  (Mr.Weldon)  said  yesterday 
that  the  regulation  of  the  franchise  was  a  matter  which 
properly  came  within  the  attril)utes  of  civil  rights, 
and  therefore  had  better  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
provinces. 

I  do  not  contend  that  we  have  not  the  right, 
constitution  ally,  to  establish  a  franchise  of  our  own 
to  apply  to  the  whole  Dominion  ;  but  I  say  that, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  our  constitution,  the  regula- 
tion of  the  franchise  is  a  matter  of  civil  rights  which 
comes  properly  within  the  attributes  of  the  h)cal  leg- 
islatures. What  I  say  now  is  supported  by  a  very 
high  authority,  indeed.  Story,  in  speaking  of  the  regu- 
lation of  the  franchise,  uses  this  significant  language: 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  tlie  right  of  voting,  like  many 
other  rights,  is  one  which,  wlietlier  it  hasa  fixe<l  foundation  in 
natural  law  or  not,  has  always  been  treated  in  the  practice  of 
nations,  as  a  stricly  civil  right,  derived  from  and  regulated  by 
each  society,  according  to  it  own  circumstances  and  interests. 

Now%  Mr.Speaker,  that  is  a  high  authority — that 
perhaps  is  the  best  commentator  we  have  upon  fede- 
rative institutions;  and  can  it  be  properly  said  that 
on  the  contrary  the  regulation  of  the  franchise  is  to  be 
in  the  Federal  Government,  that  it  is  to  be  given  to 
the  whole  Duminiwn  and  not  to  the  provinces,  or  local 
power  ?    I  claim  under  this  authority  that  the  regula- 
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tion  of  the  franchise  properly  comes  within  the  limits 
and  functions  of  the  local  powers.  Now  what  is  the 
reason  given  in  favor  of  a  Dominion  franchise  ?  It  is 
that 

OUR   PROVINCIAL   FRANCHISE   LACKS   UNIFORMITY. 

Well  I  admire  the  square  symmetry  of  the  rectangular 
lines,  but  it  is  not  an  argument  unless  it  is  supported 
by  other  reasons.  The  honorable  gentleman  attempt- 
ed to  support  it — not  by  reasoning,  but  by  precept,  by 
example  and  precedent.  Hesaysour  constitution  was 
derived  from  the  British  constitution,  and  he  appeal- 
ed to  British  institutions  as  a  reason  for  our  having  a 
uniform  franchise.  Well,  the  example  ip  certaimy 
poorly  adapted  to  that  purpose,  for  even  in  Great 
Britain,  where  they  have  legislative  union,  unifor- 
mity of  franchise  is  not  known — in  fiict,  the  franchise 
is  much  more  diversified  than  our  own.  Let  me  quote 
on  this  point,  from  a  well  known  book — one  which  is 
in  the  hands  of  everybody, the  Statesman's  Year  B(i,)k. 
Speaking  of  the  franchise  and  its  modifications, the  au- 
tlior  speaks  thus  : 

Th(j  next  irreat  cliiai'e  in  tli'»  constitueucv  of  th-^  Hi  ne 
of  Connnons,  after  tlio  act  of  1S;:J2,  WiiH  mile  by  the  U-^tonu 
Bill  of  l><r>7-0S.  By  tliis  Act  England  and  Wales  were  allotted 
4*J3  uiombors  and  Scotland  ()0,  while  the  number  of  Ireland, 
remained  unaltered,  in  a  borough  a  man  was  entitlerl  to  vote 
who  was  of  full  a;£e,  legally  competent,  ha  I  l)een  an  occui»ier 
of  a  house  as  owner  or  tenant  for  12  months  previous  to  .luly 
2()th  of  any  year,  an  1  had  paid  his  rates  ;  a  lodger  was  entitled 
to  vote  who  ha  I  occupied  the  same  lodgings  for  a  year,  if  tiiese 
lo  Igings,  unfurnislu'd,  were  of  the  value  of  at  least  £lO  a  year, 
pai<l  by  hin.  Every  freeholder  and  leaseholder  of  the  annual 
value  of  40  shilings,  every  copyhoMer  and  leaseholder  of  the 
annual  value  of  £>,  every  householder  udiose  rent  was  not  less 
than  €12,  ami  every  tenant  whose  rent  was  £")0  a  year,  was 
entitled  to  vote  for  a  county  representative.  In  Scotland  the 
ownership  franchise  for  the  county  was  £5  ;  householders  xvho 
had  paid  their  rates  and  lodgers  who  paid  £10,  copyholders  or 
leaseholders  having  a  60  years'lease,the  value  of  whose  copyhohi 
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or  leasehold  exceeded  by  at  least  £10  the  rent  or  charge  upon 
it,  had  a  vote  for  the  county.  LeasehoMers  having  a  20  years* 
lease  of  a  clear  va^ue  of  £20  had  also  a  county  vote.  The 
borough  franchise  in  Ireland  was  confined  to  householders  rated 
■at  not  less  than  £4  a  year. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Great  Britain 
not  only  has  established  a  separate  franchise  for  each 
of  the  three  Kingdoms,  but  in  each 


THERE  ARE   SEVERAL  CLASSED 

or  standards  of  franchise.  But  i>ur  constitution  is 
not  only  derived  from  British  institutions  ;  it  is  mainly 
derived  from  the  American  constitution,  and  the 
American  constitution  has^a  principle  exactly  similar 
to  that  which  I  now  advocate.  They  have  not  a 
uniform  franchise;  they  have  a  State  franchise,  and 
the  constitution  enacts  'that  the  electors  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  have  the  (lualifications  re(iui- 
eite  for  elections  to  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislatures.  Now  the  American  constitution 
is  our  model  in  that  respect.  That  constitution  has 
stood  the  test  of  a  great  civil  war.  It  has  been 
amended  from  time  to  time,  but  very  sparini^ly,  and 
there  has  not  been,  to  my  knowledge,  any  comi>laint 
made  against  this  provision  of  the  constitution.  Yes- 
terday the  honorable  member  for  KingV  (Mr.  Fo.^tor), 
speaking  on  this  question,  said  it  was  the  duty  of  this 
House  to  regulate  its  own  franchise,  and  not  to  leave 
it  to  the  whim  or  fancy  of  this  one  or  that  one,  but 
that  we  should  enact  who  should  l>e  the  electors  to 
this  House.  Well,  for  my  part,  I  have  no  objection 
that  this  should  be  done;  perha])S  it  is  well  after  all 
that  the  question  should  be  settled  once  and  for  all, 
and  that  to-dav  this  House  should  determine  who 
should  be  electr)rs  to  this  H«)use.  But  ifthat  is  to  be 
done,  let  it  be  dune 
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AS   IT    HAS   BEEN    DONE   IN  THE   UNITED  STATES, 

as  it  has  been  in  the  Dominion  since  the  Confedera- 
tion, and  let  us  determine  that  the  electors  to  the 
House  of  Commons  shall  be  the  electors  to  the  seve- 
ral Local '  Legislatures.  Now,  again,  the  honorable 
gentleman,  addressing  himself  to  this  question,  said 
we  should  be  independent  of  the  Local  Legislatures. 
Well,  we  are  independent  of  the  Local  Legislatures 
in  our  own  sphere,  just  as  much  as  the  Local  Legis- 
latures are  independent  of  us  in  their  sphere.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  this  House  has  no  rights  at  all  of  its 
own  ;  the  only  rights  which  it  enjoys  are  those  which 
axe  delegated  to  it  by  the  people  of  the  provinces  and 
it  is  not  for  this  House  to  determine  what  people  of 
the  provinces  shall  delegate  these  powers  to  the  House 
or  in  w^hat  manner  thev  shall  be  constituted  for  that 
purpose ;  it  is  the  people  themselves  who  should 
determine  who  shall  be  the  constituents  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  according  to  the  mode  regulated 
by  the  constitution,  speaking  through  the  Local  Legis- 
latures. Again,  the  honorable  Minister  of  Public 
Works  (Sir  Hector  Langevin)  speaking  to  this  ques- 
tion, said  we  should  have  a  legislative  franchise  of 
our  own,  inde])endent  of  the  franchise  of  our  Lucal 
Legislatures.  He  said  in  so  many  words :  Let  the 
Local  Legislatures  have  their 'ovrn  franchise  if  they 
choose,  but  let  us  go  on  and  establish  our  franchise. 
This  would  be  well  enough  if  we  had  two  classes  of 
electors,  one  class  for  the  Dominion  House  and  one 
class  for  the  Local  Legislatures.  But  the  honorable 
gentleman  forgets  that  it  is  the  same  people  who  are 
represented  in  the  Local  Legislatures  and  the  Domi- 
nion House.  Our  system  of  government  is  a  system 
of  divided  powers.  It  is  the  same  people  who  are 
represented  in  either  House,  whether  in  the  Local 
Legislatures  or  the  House  of  Commons.  This  House 
has  certain  j)owers  delegated  to  it  by  the  people. 
The  Local  Legislatures  have  certain  powers  delegated 
to  them  by  the  people. 
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BUT   IT   IS   THE   SAME    PEOPLE 

who  delegate  those  powers  in  each  instance.  It  is  to 
my  mind  a  fact  wliich  cannot  be  denied  that  this  bill 
is  an  attempt  at  the  federal  principle.  It  is  an 
attempt  at  centralization.  No  one  ever  dreamed  that 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  who  j)roi)osed  the  bill 
on  this  occasion  and  on  former  occasions  would  show 
his  hand  and  declare  in  so  many  words  that  his  ol>jeet 
in  proposing  this  measure  was  centralization.  In  1870, 
when  the  measure  was  discussed  for  the  first  time,  the 
honorable  gentleman's  most  trusted  lieutenant,  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  used  this  significant  language: 

Fie  entirely  agreed  with  the  centralizing  principle  of  the  bill, 
and  he  also  thought  that  the  franclii.^e  sliould  be  as  near  ns 
possible  uniform. 

I  commend  this  language,  Sir,  to  those  who 
value  the  federative  principle.  They  will  find  it  to 
be  the  true  keynote  of  this  measure  ;  in  fact,  as  the 
first  lieutenant  of  the  First  Minister  said,  this  was  no 
less  than  a  measure  of  centralization  and  that  was 
the  reason  he  supported  it.  Now,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  franchise  is  specially  a  local  matter  and  not  a 
matter  of  Dominion  concern,  let  us  look  at  the  bill 
itself.  The  bill,  it  is  said,  aims  at  uniformity,  but  it 
does  not  provide  for  uniformity.  There  are  two  dif- 
ferent standards  of  franchise  in  this  bill,  one  for  cities 
and  towns,  and  one  for  rural  constituencies.  A  man, 
if  he  has  property  or  real  estate  to  the  extent  of  8I0O, 
if  that  property  is  situated  in  a  rural  constituency,  is 
a  voter,  but  if  the  same  real  estate  forms  part  of  a 
city  he  is  not  a  voter.  Now,  why  is  this  ?  I  am  not 
going  to  enquire  as  to  the  reason  for  it ;  but  this  shows 
that  if  there  can  be  in  the  same  province  two  different 
standards  for  the  franchise,  still  more  there  ought 
to  be 
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DIFFERENT   STANDARDS   IN    DIFFERENT   PROVINCES. 

As  to  the  question  of  woman  franchise  there  seems  to 
be  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  this  House.  For  my 
part,  I  say  if  Ontario  wants  to  have  a  woman  fran- 
chise, let  them  have  it.  Let  the  legislature  of  Ontario 
give  it  to  women  if  tlie  people  of  Ontario  Fay  that  it 
is  best  for  themselves.  If  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Prince  Edward  Island  or  any  other  province 
wants  to  give  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women,  let  it  do 
so;  their  legislatures  have  the  power  to  do  it;  but  in 
the  province  of  Quebec,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not 
one  single  class  in  the  community  that  would  extend 
the  right  of  the  franchise  to  women,  not  even  to  that 
fair  portion  of  them  to  whom  it  is  intended  to  give  it 
by  this  bill.  I  must  say  this  further:  I  am  really 
surprised  to  see  the  Minister  of  Public  WorkJs, 
who  has  always  been  represented  among  us  as  the 
uncompromising  champion  of  that  old,  pure,  unpol- 
luted Conservatism  which  would  not  yield  to  the  abom- 
inations of  modern  doctrines,  promoting  in  this 
Hou?e  a  bill  wiiich  is  not  only  a  concession  to  the 
wickedness  of  modern  doctrines,  Imt  which  is  far  in 
advance  of  all  accepted  modern  doctrines,  even  in  the 
most  advanced  countries.  If  this  bill  beconjes  law, 
it  will  go  forth  to  the  world  that  we  in  Canada  are 
more  advanced  than  most  of  the  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can union  ;  more  advanced  than  Rej)ublican  France ; 
more  advanced  than  Italy  ;  and  all  this  will  be  due 
to  a  Conservative  Government  of  which  the  Minister 
of  Pul)lic  Works  is  a  member.  Now,  I  commend  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
good,  pious.  Conservative  French  of  the  province  of 
Quebec.  I  am  sure  of  one  thing ;  if  such  a  measure 
had  come  from  this  side  of  the  House,  there  would 
have  been  thousands  of  appeals  against  it,  as  to  the 
wickedness  of  the  Rouges  ;  but 

IT    IS   A   CONSERVATIVE    MEASURE, 

and.  being  a  C<mservative  measure,  I  suppose  it  must 
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he  accepted  by  the  Conservative  party.  The  right 
honorable  leader  of  the  Government  said  that  he  was 
in  favor  of  the  emancipation  of  women.  I  am  of 
French  origin,  and  I  am  a  Liberal  ;  and  holding  this 
double  title,  I  claim  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  women  as  much  as  he  can  be;  but  I 
do  nut  believe  that  the  emancipation  of  women  can  ])e 
promoted  so  much  by  political  as  by  social  reform. 
I  believe  that  the  action  of  women  must  be  most  in- 
iluential  in  politics  as  in  everything  else,  but  I  believe 
that  action  is  more  effective  if  exercised  in  the  circle 
4»fhome,  by  persuasion  and  advice,  than  if  woman  is 
brought  to  the  \)o\]  to  vote.  If  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  is  really  anxious  to  do  somethinaj  for  the 
emancipation  of  woman,  let  him  give  her  the  oppor- 
tunity for  more  extensive  education,  let  him  open  for 
her  more  fields  of  employment,  and  he  will  do  more 
lor  her  emancipation  than  by  giving  her  the  right  to 
vote.  But  there  is  a  greater  objection  to  the  pro- 
j>osal  of  the  right  honoral)le  gentleujen  in  this  regard, 
an  objection  which  was  pointed  out  yesterday  by  the 
honorable  mem])er  for  Ottawa  county-  (>[r.  Wriglit). 
This  measure  proposes  to  give  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  unmarried  ladies  only,  and  it  is  a  premium  on  ce- 
libacy. The  right  honorable  gentleman  said  it  was  a 
measure  of  emancipation.  If  it  be  a  boon,  therefore, 
he  places  unmarried  ladies  in  this  dilemma  :  they  have 
either  to  choose  to  remain  single  and  have  the  right 
tu  vote  or  to  marrv  and  lo.se  the  ritrht  to  vote.  It  is 
not  fair  that  it  should  l)e  so.  The  writers  of  the  \n\>,i 
have  spoken  of  the  perj)lexities  of  a  young  woman 
}dai  cd  between  two  suitors  ;  but  the  writers  of  the  fu- 
ture will  have  to  show  the  perplexity  of  the  young 
woman  who  has  to  choose  between  a  husband  and  the 
right  to  vote.  It  is  not  fair  that  it  should  be  so.  and 
if  this  measure  is  pressed  it  will  be  a  novel  iiKtliodof 
promoting  the  emancipation  of  women.  I>ut  the  mea- 
?»ure  is  liable  to  graver  and  greater  objections.  T  sub- 
mit to  the  sense  of  the  House  that  this  nn-asure  is 
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AN   INVASION   OF   POPULAR   RIGHTS. 

Hitherto  the  voters'  lists  have  been  prepared  by  the 
people  themselves.  The  assessraent  rolls  have'  been 
prepared  by  the  people  themselves  through  valuators 
appointed  by  the  municipal  councils.  The  lists  have 
been  prepared  by  the  people  themselves  through 
secretary- treasurers  appointed  by  the  municipal 
councils  ;  the  lists  have  been  revised  by  the  people 
themselves  through  the  municipal  councils.  This 
system,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  worked  satisfactorily 
and  well.  Now  it  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be  'a 
change.  What  reason  is  given  for  that  change  ?  Why 
should  this  right  be  taken  from  the  people?  If  I  hai 
to  make  a  report  upon  my  countrymen  I  would  say 
this,  that  they  are  too  apathetic  in  the  discharge  of 
their  public  duties — that  they  do  not  give  to  public 
business  all  the  attention  they  ought  to  give.  The 
present  system  forces  them  to  give  their  attention  to 
public  business.  Now,  that  system  is  to  be  changed. 
The  voters'  lists  are  henceforth  to  be  prepared,  not 
by  the  people,  but  by  lawyers  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, assisted  by  clerks  and  constables.  What  can 
be  the  reason  of  that  change  ?  Can  it  be  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity  ?  Uniformity  is  not  alleged  in  this 
instance.  Is  it  ])ecause  of  the  adoption  of  a  Dominion 
franchise,  and  because  since  we  have  a  Dominion 
franchise  we  cannot  allow  the  lists  to  be  prepared  by 
the  municipal  councils,  but  must  liave  them  prepared 
by  officials  of  our  own  ?  But,  as  long  as  we  give  the 
execution  of  our  laws  to  the  courts  of  justice,  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should  not  give  the  the  administra* 
tion  of  that  part  of  the  law  to  the  municipal  councils. 
If  the  change  is  made  as  a  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Dominion  franchise,  this  must  be 

A    BAD   MEASURE,    INDEED, 

if  to  carry  it  out  you  are  obliged  to  deprive  the  peo- 
ple of  a  portion  of  the  rights  they  now  exercise.    The 
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present  system  has  so  far  worked  satisfactorily  ;  I  am 
not  aware  tliat  the  voters'  listB  have  not  heen  properly 
prepared  and  revised  by  those  who  have  hitherto  had 
theduty  of  preparing  and  revising  them. Under  the  law, 
— in  the  province  of  Quebec,  at  all  events, — there  is  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  ol  the  municipal  councils  to 
the  courts  ;  I  have  been  curious  to  know  if  this  right 
of  appeal  has  been  exercised  to  any  degree.  Because 
if  it  had  Vjeen  exercised  to  a  great  degree,  that  would 
be  an  evidence  that  the  law  was  not  properly  admin- 
istered by  the  province  ;  but  if  I  find  that  the 
appeals  have  been  very  few  indeed,  the  only  conclu- 
sion lean  arrive  at  isthatit  works  well.  A  friend  of  mine 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  enquire  how  many  api)eal8 
have  been  taken  in  the  several  districts  in  the  four 
years,  1881,  1S82,  1883  and  1884;  and  as  a  result  of 
that  enquiry  I  find  that  in  the  district  of  Montreal 
there  have  been  16,  in  Quebec  none,  in  Three  Rivers 
10,  in  St  Francis  none,  in  Arthabaska  2,  in  Mont- 
magny  4,  in  TerreVjonne  none,  in  Rimouski  none,  in 
Richelieu  none,  in  Beauce  none,  in  Ottawa  none,  in 
Gasp6  none,  in  Joliette  1,  and  Bedford  1 ;  in  all  only 
40  appeals  in  the  four  years,  or  ten  per  year.  Well,  in 
the  province  of  Quebec  there  are  pomething  like  800 
municipalities,  so  that  the  number  is  just  a  little 
more  than  one  per  cent,  and  less  than  two  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  lists  prepared  each  year  in  all 
the  municipalities.     It  is  therefore  evident  that 

THIS   SYSTEM    HAS   WORKED   SATISFACTORILY 

and  you  must  remember  this,  that  the  appeal  given 
under  the  present  law  is  not  an  appeal  of  grace  such 
as  provided  for  in  this  bill,  but  an  appeal  which  is 
in  the  right  of  every  one,  and  yet  there  has  been, 
under  this  system,  only  an  average  of  a  little  more 
than  one  per  cent,  of  complaints  made  to  the  superior 
tribunals  of  the  regulation  of  the  franchise  as  estab- 
lished by  the  municipal  councils.The  bill  is  still  liable 
to  a  graver  objection  ;  it  is  a  direct  invasion  of  the 
14 
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powers  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  people.  So  far  the 
people  thenibelves  have  had  the  preparation  of  the^'e 
lists,  but  henceforward  that  power  is  to  be  taken  out 
of  their  hands;  and  what  is  the  reason  given  for 
taking  away  from  the  people  ihat  duty  of  which  they 
have  had  the  enjoy  meat  ever  since  Confederation?  I 
use  the  wurd  enjoyment  advisedly,  because  the  exer- 
cise of  a  duty  so  precious  as  this  mubt  be  an  enjoyment 
rather  than  an  obligation.  YeL  this  preciuus  right  is 
proposed  to  be  taken  away  from  the  people ;  and  I 
do  not  imagine  that  the  sturdy  yeomen  of  this  country 
will  submit  to  this  for  any  length  of  time;  I  do  not 
imagine  that  they  will  yield  without  a  protest  this 
right 

TO  HENCHMEN  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT, 

to  the  innumerable  army  of  parasites  which  feed  on 
the  Government  and  whose  sole  object  will  be  to  do 
the  bidding  of  the  Government.  In  every  conceiv- 
able point  this  measure  is  in  my  opinion  a  bad 
measure,  one  that  will  be  denounced  by  all  those  who 
believe  in  popular  rights,  who  believe  in  the  sacred- 
ne?=»  of  our  constitution,  as  an  invasion  of  popular 
rigliU,  and  as  astep  towards  centralization;  and  in 
this  view  I  beg  to  move  the  following  resolution  : — 

That  all  the  words  after  "  th  it  '*  be  struck  out  and  the 
following  inserted  :  In  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  prefer- 
able to  continue  the  p'an  which  has  been  adopted  ever  since 
Conff»dorai ion  of  utilizing  for  the  election  of  this  House  the 
provincial  franchise  and  voters'  lists. 


%  SecoQi  iQsnrrectioii  in  tlie  Nortli-f  est 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  CHAR(;ED 

WITH  HAVING  DEIJHERATELY 

PROVOKED  IT 


MR.    f.ArKIEK's    IXDICTMEXT 


The  following  speecJi  l>y  Mr.  Ijaurler  created  an  iuimenso 
sensation  in  Parlianient.cleliverf<l  ns  it  whs  un<ler  very  solemn 
Circumstances  at  the  time  wlion  tlio  Ftnleral  volunteers  were 
returning  from  a  campaign  of  several  months  in  the  North 
West,  which  bad  cost  the  country  botli  blood  and  millions  of 
money.  Un  the  evening  previous  (Tith  July,  iSSo)  Jlonoi-ahle 
Edward  Blake  ha<l,  in  four  briof  lines,  tbnnulated  a  most 
tbmiidable  indictment  against  the  (fovernment,  openly  and 
boldly  accusing  them  of  having  been  the  real  provokers  and 
j^uthoi-s  of  the  insurrection,  in  support  of  his  motion,  which 
wa?=  in  theae  teims: 

To  leave  out  all  the  wordH  after '*  that  *' and  insprt  thu  following 
innteiid  thereof :  It  »>€  fieaolr erf, —Thai  in  the  administration  of  Norili- 
WeJ«t  affairH  hy  the  present  <rovernnienl,  prior  t^the  r<'<*ent  outbreak. 
There  have  occui€h1  j^rave  in8taiiOi'><  of  nejj:l<*et,  delay  and  nilKmanairc- 
rrient  in  inatt<?rs  afTectlug  tlie  ptrace,  welfare  an<l  good  government  of  thr 
roaiitry. 

Mr.  Blake  had  made  a  long  and  olo<|u<.'nt  speech,  which 
was  answered  by  Sir  John  A  Macdonald,  who  in  turn  was 
replied  to  by  Mr.  Laurier : 

—[Taken  from  the  Hansard  of  iss'),  p.  '.iiiU,  sitting  of  7th  JulyJ 
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Mr.  Speaker, 

There  is  an  old  saying  well  known  to  all  of  q3 
that  a  good  lawyer  can  make  of  a  bad  cause  a  good 
one.  The  speech  of  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
yesterday  must  have  convinced  everyone  of  us  that 
there  are  cases  so  desperately  bad  that  all  the  ingen- 
uity of  the  ablest  counsel  cannot  makis  ihem 
appear  good.  The  case  must  be  desperate,  indeed, 
when  a  gentleman  of  the  high  position  which  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  occupies  in  this  House,  does  not 
scruple  to  torture  the  words  of  his  opponent,  in  order 
to  make  out  a  case  for  himself.  In  the  verv  beginning 
of  his  speech,  the  honorable  gentleman  a diopted  that 
system,  and  he  kept  it  up  to  the  end.  In  almost  his 
opening  sentence  the  right  honorable  gentleman  stated 
that  my  honorable  friend,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
— in  the  long,  as  he  characterized  it,  and  as  he  might 
have  said,  the  most  able  speech  ever  delivered  by  my 
honorable  friend — while  presenting  the  claims  of  the 
half-breeds  in  the  North- West  Territories  to  a  special 
grant  of  land,  had  not  in  a  single  instance  stated  that 
the  claim  was  a  just  one.  The  honorable  gentleman 
forgot,  and  he  should  not  have  forgotten,  that  my 
honorable  friend  at  the  very  outset  of  his  speech 
affirmed  the  justice  of  the  case  of  the  half-breeds  in 
the  most  characteristic  manner,  in  the  following 
language: 

.Justice  is  the  same  everywhere.  Justice  is  the  same, 
whether  it  be  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan  or  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red  River;  justice  demands  that  the  same  treat* 
ment  which  has  been  extended  to  the  half-breeds  on  the  banks 
of  the  Red  River  shall  also  be  extended  to  the  half-breeds  on 
the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman,  Sir,  forgot  that 
statement,  and  the  case  has  to  be  a  desperate  one, 
indeed,  when  it  has  to  be  supported  with  such  a  dis- 
turtinn  of  facts.  Again,  the  honorable  gentleman,  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  line,  in  order  to  clear  himself  of 
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the  charge  that  was  brou^'ht  against  him  of  having 
failed  fur  seven  years  to  dispose  of  the  claims  of  the 
half-breeds,  stated  that  the  Mackenzie  Administration 
had  not  only  failed  to  di:=?pose  of  those  claims,  but 
had  actually  denied  their  justice;  and  in  order  to 
prove  his  statement  he  proceecknl  to  quote  with  great 
apparent  glee  from  a  State  paper  of  my  honorable 
friend  from  Both  well  (Mr.  Mills)  while  in  the  Mac- 
kenzie Government.  That  paper -.vas  addressed  to  Mr. 
Laird,  at  that  time  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- 
West  Territories,  iu  answer  to  an  application  made  by 
him  for  seed  grain  on  behalf  of  the  half-breeds.  The 
honorable  member  for  Bothwell  wrote  as  follows  : — 

The  application  of  the  petitioners  to  bo  ai<^ied  by  the 
Oovernment  with  seed  and  agricultural  implements  in  their 
farming  operations,  I  confess  1  am  not  dispose!  to  view  favor- 
ably. I  do  not  see  upon  what  grounds  the  half-breeds  can 
claim  to  be  treated  in  this  particular  different  from  the  white 
settlers  in  the  Territories. 

The  half-breeds,who  hive,  in  some  res|>ects,the  advantages 
over  now  settlers  in  the  Territories,  should  be  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  settling  down  in  fixed  localities  and  directing 
their  energies  towaris  pastoral  or  agricultural  i)ursuits,  in 
which  case  lands  would,  no  <loubt,  be  assigned  U)  them  in  the 
B&we  way  as  to  white  settlers.  But  beyond  this  they  must  not 
look  to  the  (Tovernment  for  any  special  assistance  in  their 
farming  operations. 

So  that  this  paper  of  my  honorable  friend  from 
Bothwell  did  not  at  all  apply  to  the  question  of  the 
lands  and  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title,  but 
it  applied  to  the  treatment  of  the  half-breeds  and  their 
claim  to  be  aided  by  being  furnished  seed  and  agri- 
cultural injplements.  That  was  all,  and  yet,  during 
the  whole  of  the  speech  of  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man, he  insisted  that  the  Mackenzie  Government  had 
denied  the  claims  of  the  half-breeds  to  a  special  grant 
of  land  in  extinguishment  of  tlie  Indian  title.  Then 
again,  continuing  in  the  same  strain,  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman  charged  his  predecessors  with  derelic- 
tion of  duty,  because  they  had  failed,  while  in  power, 
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to  settle  the  land  claims  of  the  half-breeds.    Sir,  is  it 
possible  that  the  right  honoiable  gentleman  had  the 
courage  to  advance  such  a  plea  as  this  in  justification 
of  himself?  How  long  is  it  since  the  Mackenzie  Admin- 
istration has  fallen  from  power?  It  is  six  full  years ; 
nearly  seven  years   have  elapsed   f  ince  then.     Well, 
Mr. Speaker,  if  it  was  a  crime  in  the  Mackenzie  Admin- 
istration to  have   failed  to   settle  those  claims,  how 
can  the  honorable  gentleman  defend  himself  when  he 
has   allowed   nearly  seven    years  ^o   elapse  without 
doing  so  either?    The  charge  against  the   Mackenzie 
Administration   is   perfectly   groundless,  as    I   shall 
demonstrate  before  I  take  my  seat,   but  if  that   pre- 
tended excuse   be  the   only  justification    which  the 
right  honorable  gentleman   can   urge  in  his   behalf,  I 
leave  it  to   the  judgment  of  this    country    to    say 
whether  it  is  a  sufficient  justification  or  not.     Now, 
the  honorable  gentleman   proceeded  very   exultingly 
to  declare  that  there  had  been  no  case  of  oppression, 
that  there  was  not  even  a   pretension  that  the  people 
had   been    oppressed,   that     not  a   single   half-breed 
had  been  removed  from  his   holding.     No  cau«e   for 
oppression  !  Why,  Mr.  Speaker,   was  it  not  oppressioi 
when  men  had  long   been   settled   upon   their  land? 
even  before  the   country  was   transferred  to   Canad 
when  they   had   made  homes  for  themselves,    wh' 
they  had  put  buildings  upon  their  Jnnds,  and  whf 
unaer  the  policy   of  the  present  (iovornnient,    la 
surveyors    were   sent     among   them,    who   ran    li 
across  their  fields,  sj)litting  up  farms  and  fields,  i 
ran  their  lines  so  as  to  put  the   building:'^  on  one 
and  the  fields  on  the  other;  and  after  these  people 
sent  delegation  after  delegation    to  this   CJovernf 
for  redress,  had  been    constantly    refused  redresF 
this  was  not  a  case  of  oj)pression,  I  would  like  to 
what  can  con«^titute  opi)iession  in  the  eye^  of  tlie 
honorable   genileman  ?     The  homes  of  these   i 
were   invaded — not   accidentally,    but  deHben? 
under  the  policy  of  the  (iovernnient  for  the  su' 
that  country  ;   and  yet  the  honorable  gentlem; 
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Ihere  was  no  case  of  oppression.  Sir,  what  was  it  then 
that  Father  Andr6  protested  against  when  he  wrote  to 
the  Government  in  the  following  manner,  first  setting 
forth  that  settlers  there  have  settled  according  to  the 
old  custom,  ven  chains  fronting  on  the  river,  and 
trusting  the  (lovernment  would  survey  accordingly, 
he  adds : 

Their  surprise  may  be  imagined  when  they  saw  the  bin'ls 
along  the  Saskatchewan  moi8ure<loff'  into  square.sof  forty 
chains,  witliout  heed  being  given  to  their  just  claims  and  i»ro- 
te-jts. 

What  is  that  Father  Vigreville  protested  against 
when  he  wrote  to  Captain  Deville,  chief  of  the  sur- 
v'cys  ? 

I,  myself,  cau;e<l  Mr.Duck,the  Dominion  land  surveyor,to 
write  several  times  to  Ottawa  and  always  witliout  su?cesH, until 
linally  1  became  discouraj^ed  myseir,  and  several  people  were 
oMir'e*^!  to  leave  the  settlement,  some  selling  iheir  land  for  a 
nommal  jirice  and  oth(»rs  abandonin";  it  without  any  compen 
sation. 

In  FeV)ruary,  1S.S3,  the  Rev.  Father  Le<luc  and  Mr.  Maloney 
were  deputed  by  the  settlement  to  set  forth  our  complaints 
an<l  present  our  demand  to  tli**  (Government.  They  were  ;iiveii 
v  written  promi:?e  that  the  lands  we  occupied  should  be  sur- 
veyed in  river  lots  of  10  chains  the  autumn  following  (Is.'SS). 
I  undei*^tan«l  you  to  tell  me  to  have  patience:  that  everything 
will  come  out  right  in  the  end.  Tliese  are  words  which,  per- 
mit me  to  say,  I  cannot  accept  :  thn  time  is  past. 

The  hont)ral)le  gentleman  then  pioceeded  to  mix 
that  no  half-])ree(l  had  ever  been  niolcMted,  that  no 
half-breed  had  ever  lo.st  his  holding.  In  an  organ  of 
the  Government,  Ij'  Manitnhci  of  13th  May  last,  I  find 
tie  following  letter  from  hiilf-breeds,  wliieh  was  first 
]>ublished  in  Knglish  in  the  Edmonton  linlbtin.  I 
ha  'e  it  here  in  French,  iind  f  will  re-trjin-^lato  it  into 
the  original  Englibh.  Tiiis  i^  what  the  paper  goe.^oa 
to  sav : 

Far  from  obtaining  liberal  term-j,  wo  have  not  even  ob- 
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tained  justice.  I^st  summer  we  had  the  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  settle  all  questions  relating  to  lands  in  this  lo3ality.  If 
the  agent's  only  object  had  been  to  provoke  the  half-breed  rebel- 
lion he  could  not  have  done  better  than  by  following  the  course 
he  has  done,and  giving  the  decisions  he  has  recorded,which  deci- 
sions are  always  characterized  by  the  most  manifest  injustice. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  state  a  case  of  a  section  of  land  in 
dispute  between  a  half-breed  and  a  stranger  where  the  half- 
breed  has  not  been  sacrificed.In  many  instances  half-breed8,who 
for  a  long  time  have  been  in  possession  of  these  lands,  have 
had  their  lands  taken  away  from  them  and  divided  among 
strangers  newly  arrived  :  and  these  unfortunate  half-breeds 
liave  been  thereby  forced  to  leave  the  place  and  go  and  settle 
elsewhere  where  the  same  fate  perhaps  awaits  them  in  the 
future.  Is  it  believed  we  have  no  grievance  ?  We  have  griev- 
ances and  we  feel  them  deeply. 

.Signed,  SAMUEL  CaXMNGHAM, 

OCTAVE  BELLERCXSE, 
JOHN  CUNNINGHAM, 
BAFriSTE  COURTEi^ATTE, 
JOHN  ROWLAND, 
o.  ROWLAND, 
L.  CHASTE LLAIRE. 
L.  GORIVEAU. 

Then  the  honorable  gentleman  proceeded  to  say 
that  the  whole  blame  for  the  rebellion  and  its  conse- 
quences must  be  cast  upon  the  Grit  party.  When  the 
honorable  gentleman  has  made  such  a  statement  as  I 
have  just  referred  to,  that  there  are  no  grievances 
among  the  half-breeds  in  the  North- West,  he  may  as 
"well  say  that  the  Grit  party  is  responsible  for  the  re- 
bellion and  all  its  consequence.  Such  rant — for  such 
language  is  nothing  more  than  rant —  is  unworthy  of 
him.  Yet,  such  language  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
language  which  the  honorable  gentlemen  has  used 
ever  since  the  opening  of  these  troubles.  Ever  since 
the? e  North- West  troubles  arose,  the  tactics  of  the 
honorable  gentlemen  have  been 

TO   WASH   THEIR    HANDS 

of  all  responsibility  and  proclaim   themselves  quite 


\. 
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innocent  of  the  bloodshed,  and  hiy  all  the  blame  on 
the  insurgents.  To  every  enquiry  made  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  troubles,  the  same  answer  is  given: 
The  half-breeds  have  no  cause,  they  have  no  griev- 
ances. Such  has  been  the  language  of  the  honorable 
gentlemen  all  through.  Speaking  on  a  recent  occasion 
on  the  same  subject,  he  stated,  what  he  repeated 
again  yesterday,  that  the  half-breeds  had  no  cause, 
that  the  rebellion  was  a  causeless  rebellion  ;  and  he 
concluded  in  the  following  language : 

We  Ix^lieve,  with  ull  tlie  con.sciousne^s  of  being  right,  tliat 
th ^judgment  of  the  country  will  be  that  we  have  acte<l  well, 
that  we  have  acted  to  the  best  of  our  abilities  and  that,  in  this 
case,  our  abilities  have  not  been  wrongly  <lirecte(l. 

And  again,  speaking  on  the  same  subject  on  ano- 
ther occasion,  he  made  another  declaration.  At  that 
time  he  believed  that  the  rebellion  was  not  due  to  the 
Grit  party — that  is  a  new  thought,  a  new  grievance — 
but  was  due  to  Louis  Riel.     He  said  : 

From  former  occurrences  in  the  North- West,  he  (Riel)  is 
considered  a  sort  of  martyr  in  the  cause — a  sort  of  half  breed 
Mahdi — and  they  look  up  to  him  with  a  sort  of  8Uf>eistitious 
regard,  and  from  that  feeling  he  is  able  to  act  upon  these 
poor  people. 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
man. The  only  explanation  he  could  give  of  the  re- 
bellion has  been  this  :  That  the  insurgents  had  no 
grievances,  but  that  they  had  been  the  the  victims 
and  dupes  of  Louis  Riel.  Such  an  explanation  is  ex- 
ceedingly futile.  From  what  we  know  of  Louis  Riel, 
he  does  not  appear  to  be  one  of  those  extraordinary 
men,  who  can  command  general  sway  over  their  fel- 
low countrymen.  And  there  is  no  man  in  the  world, 
whatever  his  power  may  be.  wlio  could  take  men  from 
a  state  of  peace  and  bring  them  into  war. 
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SIMPLY   BY    HIS   INFM.EXCE, 

unless  there  were  deep-seated  and  long- felt  feelings  of 

frievances.  The  honorable  gentleman  compared  Louis 
biel  to  the  Mahdi.  We  know  little  about  the  Mahdi. 
But  we  do  know  this :  That  the  people  of  the  Soudan 
who  were  brought  into  rebellion  had  been  suffering 
for  years  and  years  from  most  despotic  rule.  They 
had  been  for  years  ground  by  excessive  taxation,  and 
the  Mahdi  brought  them  into  rebellion  by  promising 
to  relieve  them  from  the  state  of  suffering  in  whicli 
they  were  then  placed.  I  can  illustrate  what  I  am 
now  paying,  that  no  man  however  powerful,  can  exer- 
cise such  influence  as  is  attributed  to  Louis  Riel,  by  a 
page  from  our  own  history.  Few  men  have  there  been 
anywhere  who  have  wielded  greater  sway  over  their 
fellow-countrymen  than  did  Mr.  Papineau  at  a  certain 
time  in  the  historv  of  Lower- Canada,  and  no  man 
ever  lived  who  had  been  more  profusely  endowed  by 
nature  to  be  the  idol  of  a  nation.  A  man  of  command- 
ing presence,  of  majestic  countenance,  of  impassioned 
eloquence,  of  uniblemished  character,  of  pure,  disin- 
terested patriotism,  for  years  and  years  he  held  over 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow-countrymen  almost  un- 
bounded sway,  and,  even  to  this  day,  the  mention  of 
his  niiine  will  arouse  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Lower-Canada  a  thrill  of  enthusiasm  in 
the  breasts  of  all,  men  or  women,  old  or  young.  What 
was  the  ^^ecret  of  that  great  po\»er  he  held  at  one 
time?  Was  is  simply  his  eloquence,  his  commanding 
intellect,  or  even  his  pure  patriotism?  No  doubt,  they 
all  contril)Uted  ;  but  the  main  cause  of  his  authority 
over  hi.s  fello\v-countr\men  was  this,  that,  at  that 
time,  his  fellow-countrymen  were  an  oppressed  race, 
and  he  was  the  champion  of  their  cause. But  when  the 
day  of  relief  came,  the  influence  of  Mr.  Papineau, 
however  great  it  might  have  been  and  however  great 
it  ^-till  remained,  ceased  to  be  paramount.  When 
eventually  the  I'nion  Act  was  carried,  Papineau  viol- 
ently assaulted  it,  showed  all  its  defects,   deficiencies 
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and  dangers,  and  yet  he  could  not  raise  his  followers 
and  the  people  to  agitate  for  the  repeal  of  that  Act. 

WHAT    WAS   THE    REASON? 

The  conditions  were  no  more  the  same.    Imperfect  as 
was  the  Union  Act  it  still  gave  a  measure  of  freedom 
and  justice  to  the  people,  and  men  who  at   the   mere 
sound  of  Mr.   Papineau's   voice  would   have  gladly 
courted  death  on  battle  field    or  scaffold,  then   siood 
silent  and  irresponsive,  though  he  asked  them  noth- 
ing more  than  a  constitutional  agitation  for  a  repeal 
of  the  Union  Act.  Conditions  were  no  more  the  same  ; 
tyranny  and  oppres.sion  had  made  rebels  of  the  people 
of  Lower-Canada,  while  justice   and   freedom   made 
them  true  and  loyal  subjects,    which  they  have    been 
ever  since.     And  now  to  tell  us  that  Louis  Riel,  sim- 
ply by  his   influence,   could   bring   these   men    from 
peace  to  war;  to  tell  us  that  they  hiul  no  grievances  ; 
to  tell  us  that  they  were  brought  into  a  stat(M»f  rebel- 
lion e^'ther  through  pure  malice  or   through   imbecile 
adherence  to  an  adventurer,  is  an  insult  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  people  at  large  and  an  unjust  aspersion 
on  the  peoj)  e  of  the  Saskatchewan.     The   honorable 
gentleman  tells  us  that  tbe  })eoi>le  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan river  have  no  wrongs  ;  this  is  but  a  continuation 
of  the  system  which  has  been  followed  all  along  with 
regard  to  this  peoj)le.    They  have  been    denied   their 
just  rights,  and  now  they  are  8lander<  1  by  the   same 
men  who«e  unjust  course  towards  them   drove  them 
to    the   ur*V)rtunnte   i)roreedirgs  they    have  adoj^ted 
since.     This  I  do  charge  U|)on  the  CJovernnJont  :  tliat 
they  have  for  years  and  years  ignored  the  ju:^t  claims 
of  the  half-breeds  of  tiie  Saskatcliewan,  that  for  years 
and  years  these  people  have  been  j)ntitioning  the  (lov- 
ernment  and  always  in  vain.     T  say  they    havo    b(  t.Mi 
treated    bv   this     Government    witb    nn   indifrorence 
amounting  to  undi>'guiHtMl  c'<)ntenii)t.  that  they    have 
been  goaded  into  the  unfortunate   eour.-e  they    have 
a<lopted,  and  if  this  rel^ellion  ]»e  a  crime,  I  say 
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THE   RESPONSIBILITY   FOR   THAT   CRIME 

weighs  as  much  upon  the  men  who,  by  their  conduct, 
have  caused  the  rebellion,  as  upon  those  who  engaged 
in  it.  The  right  honorable  gentleman  said  yesterday 
that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  had  prepared  a  brief 
for  the  lawyers  of  Louis  Kiel. 

Some  honorable  members: —  Hear,  hear  ;  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  Laurier : — They  say  now  it  is  true.  I  say 
this,  that  if  the  conduct  of  the  Government  is  part  of 
the  defence  of  Louis  Itiel,  then  the  Government  must 
take  the  consequences.  It  will  not  do  for  them  to 
eay  :  You  must  not  attack  us,  because  by  attacking 
us  you  will  save  Louis  Riel.  The  Government  have 
put  Louis  Riel  on  his  trial  for  life  and  death,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  not  his  blood  they  are  looking  for.  I 
suppose,  if  they  are  looking  to  anything,  they  are 
looking  to  nothing  but  substantial  British  justice, 
and  if,  in  the  facts  brought  out  yesterday  by  my 
honorable  friend,  there  is  something  which  would  go 
in  favor  of  the  defence  of  Louis  Riel,  then  Louis  Riel 
has  the  full  right  to  that  part  of  his  defence.  I  say 
more.  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  men 
who  today  have  put  Louis  Riel  on  his  trial  for  his 
life  and  death  do  not  desire  his  blood,  that  they  are 
only  looking  for  justice  ;  and  if  justice  requires  that 
in  the  numerous  papers  which  have  been  suppressed, 
which  have  not  been  brought  down  to  this  House, 
there  is  anything  which  can  go  in  favor  of  Louis  Riel's 
defence,  it  is  their  duty  to  bring  them  down,  and  if 
they  were  concealing  anything  which  could  serve  for 
the  defence  of  Louis  Riel,  I  would  charge  them  with 
helj)ing  his  murder,  if  he  were  tried  in  the  absence 
of  such  portion  of  his  defence.  It  will  not  do  for  the 
honorable  gentleman  to  attempt  to  rouse  the  preju- 
dices of  the  masses  with  respect  to  this  matter. 

THERE   ARE    PREJUDICES   IX   THIS   COUNTRY 

of  many  kinds.  We  are  not  yet  so  built  up  as  a  nation 
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as  to  forget  our  respective  origins,  and  I  say  frankly 
that  the  people  of  my  own  province,  who  have  a  com- 
munity of  origin  with  the  insurgents,  sympathize 
with  them,  just  as  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  who  are  ol  a  different  origin  would  gu  alto- 
gether in  the  other  direction. 

Some  honorable  members  : — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Laurier: — No?  Why  is  it  then  that  it  was 
repeated  yesterday,  that  it  is  repeated  to-day  in  the 
press,  that  it  will  "be  asserted  and  repeated  to-morrow, 
and  again  ihat  my  honorable  friend,  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  has  prepared  a  brief  for  the  lawyers 
of  Louis  Riel.  Why,  Sir,  that  is  appealing  to  the 
worst  kind  and  the  lowest  prejudices  of  the  nihsses. 
It  is  said,  and  truly  said,  in  your  language,  Sir,  that 
blood  is  thicker  than  water.  I  am  of  French  t)rigin, 
and  I  confess  that  if  I  were  to  act  only  from  the  blood 
which  runs  in  my  veins,  it  would  carry  me  strongly 
in  favor  of  these  people ;  but,  above  all,  I  claim  to  be 
in  favor  of  what  IS  just  and  right  and  fair,  to  be  in 
favor  of  justice  to  every  man,  and  I  say,  let  justice 
be  done,  and  let  the  consequences  fall  upon  the  guilty 
ones,  whether  on  the  head  of  Louis  Riel,  or  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Government.  Sir,  the  Government 
are  all  the  more  unjustifiable  in  their  conduct,  that 
the  experience  of  the  past  ought  to  have  made  them 
more  cautions.  It  is  an  ominous  fact  that,  although 
this  young  Confederation  has  existed  only  eighteen 
years,  it  has  already  been  assailed  twice  by  armed 
rebellion.  Of  the  first  rebellion  we  now  know  the 
causes.  Light  has  been  let  upon  that  subject.  What 
was  the  cause  of  the  first  rebellion  on  the  Red  River 
in  I860  and  1870?  The  cause,  as  we  now  know,  is  that 
the  (Government — this  (rovernment,  the  men  who  are 
in  power  now, and  who  were  in  power  then — attempted 
to  take  possession  of  the  country 

WITHOl'T    ANY    RE(JARI> 

to  the  rights   of  the  i)eople  as   a  whole,   whilst   thev 
invaded  the  rights  of  the  people  as   individuals.    It 
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may  be  conceived  that  these  people,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  wild  liberty  of  the  prairie,  who 
had  been  accustomed  for  generations  and  generations 
to  rove  all  over  the  whole  continent,  who  looked  upon 
the  country  as  their  own,  and  regarded  as  their  own 
every  plot  of  lanu  on  which  they  chose  to  pitch  their 
tents ;  I  sa^  it  may  be  well  conceived  that  these 
people,  half  wild  as  they  were,  would  regard  with 
something  like  jealousy  the  doings  of  a  Government 
which  suddejly  came  in  upon  them  and  assumed 
authority  over  the  territory.  Then  what  took  place 
at  that  time?  One  would  have  thought  that  it  would 
have  been  at  lea^^t  prudent  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  ta.ve  some  conciliatory  steps  towards  these 
people,  but  instead  of  that  they  went  into  the  country 
and  treated  the  people  as  people  used  to  be  treated 
in  feudal  times,  as  if  they  had  been  part  and  parcel 
of  the  territory  which  wa**  purchased  from  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Compj^ny — treating  the  people,  I  say,  as  if 
they  were  serfs  in  feudal  times — part  of  the  ground 
which  N.as  sold.  Tuc  people  resented  such  a  course. 
But  that  was  not  all.  The  Government  attempted  a 
system  of  survey  which  was  the  most  odious  that 
could  be  devised  *br  the  people.  Some  of  the  pniple 
hf\d  holdings  or  properties,  with  fields  and  buildings, 
and  the  surveyors  sent  by  the  Government  paid  no 
heed  to  their  holdings,  but  ran  their  lines  across  their 
possessions,  and,  as  might  l)e  imagined, 

A   GREAT     DI.STURBANCE 

took  place.  The  facts  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  the  rebellion,  and  I  cannot  do  better  on 
this  subject  than  quote  the  following  from  the  report 
of  Mr.  Donald  A.  Smith,  who  was  at  that  time 
appointed  agent  to  investigate  the  matter: 

\  not  inconsiderable  number  of  them  remained  true  to 
their  allegiance  during  all  tlie  trouble  through  which  they  have 
had  to  pass,  and  \\ith  these  will  now  be  found  associated  many 
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others  whose  minds  had  for  a  time  been  poisoned  with  gross 
misrepresentations  made  by  designing  men,  tor  their  own  seltisli 
ends.  Aknowled;:eof  the  true  state  of  the  case  and  of  the  adv- 
antaiies  tliev  woulcl  dorive  from  a  union  with  Canada,  had  been 
carefully  kept  trom  them,  and  th<*y  were  told  to  judge  of  Cana- 
lUans  generally  by  the  arts  and  bearing  of  some  of  the  less  re- 
flecting immigrants  who  had  denonced  them  as  cumberers  of 
the  ground,  who  must  spee<lily  make  way  for  a  superior  race 
about  to  pour  ui  upon  them.  It  is  also  true  that  in  Iho  unauthor- 
ized i>roceedings  of  some  of  the  recent  (!anadiar.  arrivals,  some 
plausible  ground  had  been  given  for  the  jealousy  and  alarm  with 
which  the  contemplated  change  of  government  was  regarded  by 
the  native  population.  In  various  localities  these  adventurers 
liad  been  industriously  marking  oft*  for  themselves  considera- 
ble, aid  in  some  cases  very  extensive  and  exceptionally  valua- 
ble tracts  of  land,  thereby  impressing  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  the  belief  that  the  time  had  come  when,  in  their  own 
country,  they  were  to  be  entirely  supplanted  by  strangers — a 
belief,  however,  I  have  no  doubt,  which  might  have  been  en- 
tirely precluded  by  the  prevention  of  all  such  operations,  until 
Canada  had  fully  unfolded  her  policy  and  shown  the  ground- 
lessness of  these  fears. 

Upon  the  same  .subject,  a  bo(^k  written  by  Mr. 
Tuttie,  **  The  History  of  iManito])a,  "  speaks  as  follows 
upon  the  attitude  and  the  feeling  of  the  French  half- 
breeds  : 

The  feeling  of  the  French  half-breeds  may  be  briefly  expres- 
sed :is  this :  That  they  questioned  the  right  of  the  Dominion 
<TOVernment  to  take  possession  of  what  they  coasidered  their 
country,  without  their  consent.  'Hie  feeling  was  shown  in  the 
stop]>age  of  the  surveyors,  Snow  and  AVebl). 

More  characteristic  yet,  a  j)auiphlftt,  written  ])y 
Louis  Riel,  in  1874,  and  published  at  the  ofTice  of  the 
Nourcfiu  Monde,  reads  thus  : 

The  North-West  Territorries  were  transfered  to  Canada 
only  on  the  1 5th  Jaly.  1S7(J :  but  Canada  commenced  in  lsi'»8-'Vj 
jmblic  work<»  in  its  own  name,  in  Rupert's  I^nd  and  the  North- 
West,  without  having  obtained  the  authority  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  <Jompany.  The  arrival  of  tlu'  Canadian  agents  in  the  coun- 
try was   signalized    by  the   contempt    which  they  affected  foi 
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the  authority  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  for  the  old 
settlers.  Thoy  attempted  to  take  possessioa  of  the  best  lands 
of  the  half-breeds,  especi  dly  at  Pointe  des  Chenes,  a  parish 
about  30  rallies  east  of  Fort  Garry.  They  pretended  that  they 
had  bought  those  lands  from  the  Indians.  After  Mr.  Snow 
had  commenced  the  work  of  the  Dawson  route  between  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Pointe  des  Chines,  in  1868,  in  the 
name  of  Canada,  another  intruder,  under  the  same  authority, 
commenced  a  survey,  in  the  summer  of  1869  around  Fort  Garry, 
of  the  public  and  private  lands  as  well,  under  a  new  system  of 
survey  which  deranged,  without  explanation  at  all,  the  existing 
order  of  things,  and  disturbed  without  scruple  the  old  settlers 
in  the  peaceful  and  legal  possession  of  their  lands. 


So,  Sir,  you  see  that  the  grievances  of  the  half- 
breeds  at  that  time  were  two- fold.  They  complained 
first  that  Canada  had  taken  possession  of  their  coun- 
try without  respect  for  their  rights  as  a  people ;  and 
they  complained,  iu  the  second  place,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  their  system  of  survey,  had  invaded 
their  actual  possessions  and  properties.  Well,  they 
rebelled  ;  they  could  not  stand  tnis  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  rebellion,  whatever  it  may  have  been 
otherwise,  was  that  the  Government  were  forced  to 
grant  to  the  half-breeds  what  they  had  denied  hitherto, 
that  is,  the  Government  acknowledged  their  right  of 
sovereignty  in  the  land  by  the  distribution  of  1,400.000 
acres  among  them,  in  extinguishment  of  the  Indian 
title,  and  abandoned  the  old  system  of  survey  and 
adopted  anew  system  by  whicn  the  holdings  of  the 
half-breeds  were  respected.  Now,  it  might  have  been 
hoped  that  the  experience  of  the  past  would  have 
made  the  Government  more  cautious,  and  would  have 
taught  them  to  treat  a  highly  sensitive  people  like 
the  half-breeds  with  something  like  fairness  and 
consideration.  Indeed,  the  Government  seem  to  be 
just  like  the  Bourbons,  who,  according  to  Napoleon, 
neither  learned  nor  forgot  anything;  in  this  matter  the 
Government  eeem  not  to  have  learned  anything 
or  forgotten  anything.  I  say  the  present  Government 
are  far  more  open  to  censure  for  the  uprising  on  the 
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Saskatchewan    River  than   tliey  were  lor  tlie  uprising 
on  the   Red  River.     ( Juilty   as  they   were  in  1S(V,>  for 
their  treatment    of  the  lialf-breeds  on  the  Red  River, 
this,  at  least,  miglit  I'C  said  in    attenuation,  that  they 
had  no  time  to  clianjre  their  policy — that  the  rebellion 
sprang  up  on   them   Ijefore   they  had  time  to  retrace 
their  ste])S  and  correct  the  errors  which  more  caution 
at  the  outset   mi^dit   have  averted.     ?)Ut  on  this  ])re- 
sent  occasiun,  if  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended 
within  a  few   weeks,    if  valuable   lives  liave  been  lost 
and  some  of  the   most   precious   blood  of  Canada  lias 
been  shed,  if  the   horrors  of  civil  war,  and  worse  vet 
of  Indian  war,  have   to  be  deplored,    what  is  the  rea- 
son?   Is  it   because  the  (lovernment   have  not  had 
time   to   mend   a   vicious     policv,   to    retrace   their 
steps  ?  Hir,  it  is  because  for  years  and  years  the  (lov- 
ernment have  pursued   a  system  which  they  are  even 
now  pursuing,  of  denying  that  the  people  had  griev- 
ances to  complain   of.     It  is   because  for  years   and 
years  the   CJovernment  have  closed   their  ears  not  to 
hear  the  complaints,   because  they  have  closed  their 
eyes  not  to  see  the   wrongs,   because  they  have  acted 
like  the  ostrich  which   buries  its  head  in  the  sand  bo 
as  not  to  see  the  danger,  and  thus  ignores  the  danger; 
this  is  the  reason  that  we  have  had  an  uprising  on  the 
Saskatchewan;    and,  as   I  said,  the  (iovernment  are 
far  more  open  to  censure  for  this   uprising  than  they 
were  for  the  uprising  of  lH()9-70.    There  was  no  dis- 
ttfrbance  on  the  Saskatchewan  River  in  1869-70,  and 
the  reason  is  obvious  ;  in  1809-70  the  Government  had 
not  attempted  to   assert  their  authority  on  the  banks 
of  the  Saskatchewan    River;    they   did  not   push  on 
their  authority  at  that  time  beyond  the  Red  River, 
and  therefore  the  people   on  the  Saskatchewan  River, 
not  being  interfered   with  in  any    way,  continued  to 
live  as  they  had  lived  hitherto.      But  the  day   came 
when  the  Government  of  Canada  undertook  to  assert 
their  authority  on   the  Saskatchewan,    and  properly 
so,  in  order  to  oj>en  that    fine  country  to  immigration 
from  the  east,  and  the  half-breeds  on  that  river  showed 
15 
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Ihe  same  anxiety  and  made  the  same  claims  as  the 
ialf- breeds  on  the  Red  River  had  done.  I  have  shown 
you  that  the  claims  of  the  half-breeds  on  the  Red 
JRiver  were  two-fold — they  claimed  that  their  rights 
1o  the  soil  should  be  recognized  in  some  manner  and 
Ihey  were  recognized ;  and  they  asked  that  they 
•hould  not  be  troubled  in  their  holdings,  and  those 
claims  were  conceded  to  them.  As  soon  as  the  Cana- 
dian Government  attempted  to  assert  their  authority 
«n  the  Saskatchewan  River,  the  half-breeds  there  made 
txactly  the  same  claims.  At  the  outset  they  demanded 

NOTHING    MORE   OR   LESS 

than  that  their  rights  to  the  soil  and  their  rights  in 
ihe  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  should  be  re- 
cognized and  that  the  lands  they  held  they  should 
fee  allowed  to  continue  to  hold  without  disturbance. 
With  regard  tu  the  first  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  nut  aware,  though  the  honorable  gentle- 
man said  to  the  contrary  yesterday,  that  the  half- 
breeds  of  Saskatchewan  River  ever  formulated  any 
demand  as  to  lands  before  the  year  i878,or  the  last  days 
of  1X77.  The  honorable  gentleman  said  that  demands 
had  been  made  to  the  Government  of  my  honorable 
friend  from  East  York  (Mr.  Mackenzie).  I  believe 
that  some  demands  from  the  Qu'Appelle  district 
were  made  before  1878,  but  no  demand,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware  from  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  caftie 
to  the  (lovernment  before  1878;  and  the  reason  is 
obvioii?.  The  country  had  just  only  been  opened 
for  settlement ;  the  Government  had  not  attempted 
to  exercise  authority  over  the  territory  for  more  than 
Z  years  ;  Mr.  Laird,  who  was  the  first  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, was  a})pointed  in  1870,  and  he  only  reached 
Battleford  in  1877  ;  in  fact,it  took  him  several  months 
nf  travel  to  get  to  the  seat  of  government  at  Battle- 
ford.  In  1S77,  a  petition  was  formulated  by  the  half- 
fereods,  and  it  ran  as  follows : 

Your  petitioners  would  humbly  represent  thattheir  rights 


\ 
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to  a  participation  in  the  issue  of  1ml f- breeds' or  old  settlers' 
scrip  are  as  valid  and  binding  as  those  of  the  half-breeds  and 
old  settlers  of  Manitoba,  and  are  expected  by  them  to  be 
regarded  as  scrupulously  as  in  that  Province ;  and  with  a 
view  to  the  adjustment  of  the  same  your  petitioners  would 
humbly  reqnest  that  a  census  of  said  lialf-breeds  and  old  set- 
tlers be  taken  at  as  early  a  date  as  may  be  conveniently  deter- 
mined upon,  with  a  view  to  apportioning  to  those  of  them, 
who  have  not  already  been  included  in  the  census  of  Manitoba, 
their  just  allotments  of  land  and  scrip. 

Then,  some  time  in  the  month  of  February,  a  de- 
putation came  from  St.  Laurent  to  interview  Mr. 
Laird  about  the  same  matter,  and  they  presented  him 
a  petition,  making  in  substance  the  same  demand. 
This  petition  was  addressed,  not  to  the  Government 
of  Ottawa,  but  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  himself; 
he  referred  it  to  his  council ;  the  council  did  not  sit 
until  the  following  month  uf  August;  and  in  that 
month  the  council  adopted  the  resolution  which  has 
been  several  times  quoted  yesterday,  whereby  the 
claims  of  the  half-breeds  for  an  apportionment  of 
land  were  presented  favorably  to  the  Government  at 
Ottawa.     The  resolution  ran  as  follows  : — 

That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  giants  of  land  and  issues  of 
scrip  were  made  to  the  half-breeds  of  Manitoba  towanls  the 
extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  of  that  prov 
ince,  there  will  undoubtedly  l)0  general  dissatisfaction  among 
the  half-breeds  of  the  said  Territories  unless  they  receive  some 
like  consideration. 

When  Mr.  Laird  visited  Duck  Lake  settlement  in 
the  following  month  of  Se[)tember,  he  was  again 
interviewed  l»y  a  deputation  of  the  St.  Laurent  settle- 
ment, and  they  asked  him  particulars  as  to  what  had 
become  of  their  ])etition,  and  what  treatment  it  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Laird 
exidained  that,  the  council  liaving  sat  only  in  August, 
the  (fovernment  had  not  yet  had  time  to  consider 
their  application.     They  were 
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SATISFIED   WITH    THE   EXPLANATION, 

and  their  spokesman  cordially  thanked  the  Lieutenant* 
Governor  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  had  replied 
to  their  enquiries.  The  hall-breeds,  it  must  be  said, 
displayed  on  that  occasion  a  most  gentle  spirit ;  they 
could  not  have  acted  with  greater  propriety.  Then 
came  the  fall  of  the  Mackenzie  Government  and  a 
new  Government  came  into  power,  the  Government 
of  the  honorable  gentleman  opposite.  In  1871),  the 
Government  took  power  to  deal  with  the  half-breeds 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  former  Government  took 
power  to  deal  with  the  half-breeds  of  the  Red  River, 
and  after  the  manner  suggested  by  the  North- West 
Council ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Government  took  power 
for  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  vested  in  the  half-breeds.  Before  going  fur- 
ther, it  is  appropriate  that  we  should  at  once,  in  order 
tu  fix  the  responsibility  uf  the  Government  in  this 
matter,  refer  to  the  whole  legislation  on  this  point ; 
the  Act  of  1870,  which  was  the  first  Act,  the  Act  of 
1874,  which  was  the  second  Act,  and  then  the  Act  of 
1879,  to  see  exactly  what  was  the  purport  and  the  ob- 
ject and  the  caute  of  the  legislation  then  put  upon 
the  statute  book.     The  Act  of  1870  ran  as   followe : — 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient,  towards  the  extinguishment 
of  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  in  the  Province,  to  aDpropriate 
a  portion  of  such  ungianted  lands,  to  the  extent  of*  1,400,000 
acres  thereof,  for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of  the  half-breed 
residents,  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that,  under  regulations  to  be 
from  time  to  time  made  by  the  Governor  General  in  Council, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  select  such  lots  or  tracts  in 
such  parts  of  the  Province  ns  he  may  deem  expedient  to  the 
extent  aforesaid,  and  divide  the  same  among  the  children  of 
the  half-breed  heads  of  families  residing  in  the  Province  at 
the  time  of  the  said  transfer  to  Canada. 

So  the  object  of  the  Act  is  perfectly  clear ; 
it  is  an  allotment  of  land  to  the  extent  of  1,400,(J(X) 
acres  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  dividing  the   same 
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among  the  children  of  the  heads  of  halt-]>reed  families, 
towards  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title.  Then, 
the  Act  of  1874  ran  as  follows  : — 

Whereas,  by  the  olst  !?ection  of  the  Act  y/4  Victoria, 
chapter  .*i,  it  was  enacted  as  expedient  towanls  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  hidian  title  to  the  UiwU  in  the  Province  of  Mani- 
toba, to  appropriate  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  auch  hmds,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  half-breed 
heads  of  families  rt'sidin«z  in  the  Province  at  the  time  of  the 
tran>fer  thert'of  to  Canavia :  and  when^as  no  provision  has 
been  made  for  exiingui.'ihing  the  Indian  titU»  to  such  hmds  as 
respects  tlie  hain>ree<l  heads  of  families  residing  in  the  Pro- 
vince at  the  period  named  ;  and  wliereas  it  is  expedient  U^ 
make  such  provision,  and  it  is  deeme<l  advisable  to  effect  the 
same  by  grant  of  land  or  by  an  issue  of  scrip  redeemable  in 
Dominion  lands. 

Here,  again,  the  same  spirit  is  apparent,  the 
same  object  is  avowed.  The  grant  is  made  in  extin- 
guishment of  the  Indian  title,in  so  far  as  it  was  vested 
m  the  half-breeds ;  and  in  1879  the  Act  passed  by 
honorable  gentlemen  opposite  upon  this  question 
enacted  as  follows : — 

Tlie  Governm<»nt  have  power  to  satisfy  any  claims  existing 
in  connection  with  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title, 
j>referred  by  half-breeds  resident  in  the  North- West  Territories 
outside  of  the  limits  of  Manitoba,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  July, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy,  by  granting  land  to 
sucli  persons,  to  such  extent  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions, 
as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

So  there  cannot  be  any  ambiguity.  Provision 
was  introduced  in  the  last  statute  by  honorable  gen- 
tlemen opposite  themselves  with  the  express  object 
of  extinguishing  the  Indian  title  vested  in  the  half- 
breeds.    This  Act 

NEVER    WAS    I^l'T    IN    FOIU'E, 

its  provisions  never  were  carried  out.  What  was  the 
reason?  We  do  not  know  yet.  The  Ciovernment  never 
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told  us;  I  do  not  believe  the  Government  know 
themselves  the  reason.  But  it  was  important  that 
this  provision  should  be  acted  upon.  As  early  as 
1879,  the  Government  appointed  Mr.  Daviu  to  make 
a  report  upon  the  matter.  It  does  not  appear  he  ever 
reported,  but  it  appears  that  several  influential  persons 
in  the  Territories,  among  them  Archbishop  Tach6, 
were  consulted  on  the  matter.  Upon  the  importance 
of  at  once  dealing  fairly  and  generously  with  the 
half-breeds,  His  Grace  Archbishop  Tach6  wrote  as 
follows : — 

It  must  he  freely  admitted  that  the  half-breeds  of  the 
North- West  have  a  claim  to  favorable  consideration.  Great 
uneasiness  is  felt  by  them  in  conseouence  of  no  steps  having 
yet  been  taken  in  their  behalf.  A  liberal  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  would  attract  to  its  side  a  moral  and  phy- 
sical power  which  in  the  present  critical  relations  of  the 
various  tribes  of  Indians  towards  each  other  and  towards  the 
Government,  would  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  Domi- 
nion. On  the  other  hand  the  half  breed  element,  if  dissatis- 
fied, would  form  a  standing  menace  to  the  peace  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  Territories.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  stateof  affairs 
in  the  Territories  in  relation  to  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  is 
calling  for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  (Jovernment,  and 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  cultivate  and  maintain  rela- 
tions with  the  half-bleed  population  calculated  to  attract  them 
to  us 

The  half-breeds  are  a  highly  sensitive  race;  they  keenly 
resent  injury  or  insult,  and  daily  complain  on  that  point.  In 
fact  they  are  daily  humiliated  with  regard  to  their  origin  by 
the  way  they  are  spoken  of,  not  only  in  newspaper:?,  but  also 
in  ofhcial  and  semi-ofHcial  documents. 

Mr.  (Jirouard: — What  is  the  date  of  that? 
Mr.  Laurier  : — January,  1S79.     Then  at  the  same 
time. 

THE    AUCIIRLSHOP   SUGGE^JTEI)   A    PLAN 

to  the  Ciovernnient.  He  suggested  that  a  certain  tract 
of  land  be  apportioned  to  them.     lie  goes  on  to  say: 

A]]  the  half-breeds,  men,  women  and  cliildren,  residing  iu 
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the  North-West  on  the  1st  January,  1S7U,  oii;:ht  to  receive  two 
non-negotiable  scrips  for  80  acres  of  land  each,  to  l>e  lo.'ated 
by  them  in  one  of  the  twelv«»  above-rnentionel  reserves,  sai<i 
lands  to  be  neither  sold,  mortgaged,  nor  taxed  until  they 
(ihouid  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  at  least  the  third 
generation  of  those  who  receive  them  or  of  their  represen- 
tatives. 


This  was  the  plan  suggested  by  Archbishop  Tache  te> 
the  Government  to  adopt.  The  Government  did  not 
adopt  it ;  they  would  not  adopt  it ;  the  rij^ht  honor- 
able gentleman  sai<l  he  would  not  adopt  it.  What  wai 
the  reason?  The  honorable  gentleman  stated  yester- 
day that  he  would  not  adopt  the  plan  of  Archbishoj* 
Tache,  because,  forsooth,  the  plan  of  Archbishop  Ta- 
che  would  liave  made  the  half-breeds  wards  of  the 
Government ;  he  would  rather  trust  to  them  ;  he  had 
a  plan  of  hih  own  for  their  settlement,  for  their  estab- 
lishment. What  was  that  plan  of  his  own?  Wiiere 
was  it  ?  When  was  it  executed  ?  When  was  it  shown 
to  the  country  ?  Where  was  it  published  ?  When  was 
it  communicated  to  the  lialf-breeds  themselves?  h?ir, 
I  believe  the  right  honora])le  gentleman,  when  he  says 
he  had  a  i)lan  for  the  settlement  of  the  half-breed 
claims,  i?  boasting— it  is  a  vain  and  idle  boast.  The 
honorable  gentleman  never  had  any  plan  at  all  for 
the  settlement  of  the  half-brt;eds,  or  if  he  had  any,  it 
was  just  like  the  plan  of  General  Trodiu  to  compel 
the  (Jermans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris  ;  it  was  a  hne 
plan,  according  to  hinj,  but  no  one  one  ever  saw  it, 
he  n<'ver  attempted  to  execute  it ;  and  the  honorable 
gentleman's  plan  is  in  the  same  manners.  And,  more 
than  that,  I  say  that  if  the  Government  did  not  carry 
out  the  i>lan  of  Hish(»[)  Taclu',  did  not  settle  the 
claims  of  the  half-breeds,  it  is  because  the  Prime  Min- 
ister was  oijposed,  in  principle  and  in  [)ractice  to  the 
extinguishnHMit  oftho  Indian  title,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
veste«l  in  X\ut  half-breeds.  T  sav  that  th<'  reason  whv 
the  (iovernment  have  not,  from  l^TU  to  iss.'),  settled 
the  clakms  of  the  half-breeds  to    a    grant    of  hunl,    ii* 


simply  because  the  Primfi  Minister  held  that  the  half- 
breeds 

WEKE   KOT   ENTITLED 

to  a  special  grant  of  laiiJ,  and  this  I  can  prove  out  of 
his  own  mouth.  Not  later  than  the  2fith  March,  the 
Prime  Minister,  speaking  upon  this  very  question, 
expressed  himself  as  follows: — 

Asn  ivliole,  the  ImirbreeiU  \mvv.  been  toM  Ihitt  if  the y 
ilesiu'  to  be  ooDsiUeriid  its  Indians,  there  an;  most  llberAl  ■«- 
8ei'\'('s  that  tliey  coulil  ;;o  to  with  thi?  others  ;  but  Dint  if  tb^y 
desired  to  be  considered  white  men,  tiiey  could  get  IIH)  ncrea 
of  inn  Is  as  homes teails.  But  they  are  not  salUtied  with  that  } 
they  want  to  get  landHcri|)ofequfil  i[iiat)tity — I  think  upimrdu 
of  201)  acres — and  tlieii  get,  na  a  matter  of  course,  their  hoin^ 
Htead*  11*  well. 

Sir.  this  was  the  policy  to  which  the  honorable 
yentlemaii  objected,  thai,  the  half-breeda  should  |jet 
their  grant  of  lands  in  extingnishmeat  of  the  Indian 
title,  and  then  be  at  liberty  to  settle  on  the  lands  in 
the  North-We-"t.  That  principle,  to  which  the  honor- 
able gentleman  ol)jecte(l,  is  the  very  principle  which 
has  lieen  admitted  in  our  statute  books  ever  since 
187a  According  to  the  Act  of  IS70.  and  the  Act  of 
lSi4,  which  ciimpletcd  it,  an  allotment  of  land  was 
made  to  th<:  hall'-l>reeda  simply  in  extingui.shment  of 
the  Indian  title,  and  the  half-breed,  afier  he  had  re- 
ceived the  scrip  for  bis  land  in  extinguishment  of  the 
Indian  title,  was  at  liberty,  as  every  other  subject.aiid 
even  as  every  foreigner,  to  go  to  the  North-West  and 
homestead  upon  any  laud,  and  claim  It  as  his  own. 
But  the  honorable  g-inticnian  would  not  give  that  to 
the  half-breed.  In  fact,  he  said,  as  late  as  the  '2bth 
of  March  last,  that  the  half-breeds  were  asking  to 
have  U>0  acres  o(  land,  tlie  same  as  every  homesteader 
and  lie^idcB  that  20()  acres  for  the  extinguishment  of 
their  Indian  title,  and  t<i  this  he  objected  ;  and  this 
then.  Sir,  is  the  reason  why,  from   187S   to   1SS5.   the 
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half-breed  question  has   not  Vjcen  dealt   with  by  the 
honorable  gentleman.     I  say 

THE    POLICY    OF   THE    <10VERNMEXT, 

as  indicated  in  the  statute  book,  has  been  that  the 
halt-breeds  were  entitled,  just  as  much  as  the  Indians, 
to  the  extinguishmeut  of  the  Indian  title,  but  as 
white  men,  instead  of  taking  compensation  for  their 
Indian  title  collectively,  they  wore  jillowed  to  take  it 
individuallv,  and  that  is  the  onlv  difference  between 
them  and  the  Indians,  so  far  as  the  extinguishment 
of  the  Indian  title  was  concerned.  And,  is  Innd  such 
a  scarce  article  in  the  North- Wo^t?  Have  we  not  an 
abundance  of  land  in  the  Xorth-West  ?  And  will  we 
seriously  be  told  that  it  was  not  just  or  fair  that  the 
half-breeds  should  be  allotted  a  lot  of  the  wide  lands 
of  the  Xorth-West  while  the  same  ])rivileges  had  l>een 
granted  to  the  half-breeds  in  Manitoba?  What  reason 
could  there  be  for  not  giving  to  the  half-breeds  on  the 
^Saskatchewan  the  very  same  privileges  and  rights 
which  had  been  given  to  the  half-breeds  on  the  Red 
River?  As  my  honorable  friend  said  yesterday,  is  not 
justice  the  same  everywhere — upon  the  J>askatchewan 
as  upon  the  Red  River?  If  the  half-breeds  on  the  Red 
River  were  given  a  special  grant  of  land  in  extinguish- 
ment of  the  Indian  title,  did  not  justice  demand 
that  the  same  privileges  and  rights  should  be  given 
to  the  half-breeds  upon  the  Saskatchewan  River?  The 
officers  of  the  (iovernment  in  the  North-West  Terri- 
tories, the  North-West  Council,  the  settlers  them- 
eelves,  were  more  generous  to  the  half-l)reeds  than  the 
right  honorable  gentleman.  Again  and  again  the 
people  of  the  North- West  called  the  attenticm  of  the 
Government  to  this.  I  have  already  (|Uoted  the  reso- 
lution of  the  council  passed  in  1S79  upon  that  ques- 
tion. Again,  in  ISSl.  Mr.  Clarke,  a  member  of  the 
council,  presented  a  re3oluti«Hi  : — 

That  the  halt'-bref^ds  have  always  hcon  recoL'niz«*'l  a-i  pos- 
sessing rights  in  the  same  soil,  8uhji«ctto  which  the  Dominion 


iLccepte<l  the  tr&n afer  of  the  territories,  and  whi  ie  ample  pro- 
vision lias  been  modn  for  tho^e  reaiilent  in  Manitoba,  on  the 
15th  July,  IfTO,  nothing  has  been  (lone  towards  extinguishiog 
thnt  portion  of  the  Indian  title  to  lands  and  tt>rrilnrie3  out- 
side the  province  of  Manitoba,  us  oi'iginalty  formed  bv  the 
Act  of  1870. 

Then  he  goea  on  to  aay  Ihat 

THE   SAME   THING   SHOULD    BE    DOSE 

for  the  half-breeds  in  the  North-West  Territory.  I 
believe  the  ctiuncil  passed  a  resolution  upon  this,  and 
transmitted  it  to  the  Government,  but  the  Govern- 
ment paid  no  heed  to  it.  Later  on  the  people  of  the 
North-West  Territory  held  meetings  and  passed  reso- 
lutions aclvncating  the  very  same  course  in  favor  of 
the  lialf-breeds.  A  meeting  took  place  at  St.  Albert, 
in  October  of  that  year,  where  it  was  resolved  i — 

Whereas  the  Indiiin  title  in  this  district  or  territory  has 
not  beim'extinct,  niidlheolil  settlers  and  hiilf- breed  jjopulation 
in  Muniloba  have  been  granted  scrip  in  commutation  of  such 
title,  and  such  nlioivanon  has  not  been  made  to  the  ri'sident^ 
in  tlii-^ lerritorv.n-^tolvpd  that  the  Kiglit  llonorahle  the  Minister 
olthe  Interioi- lie  I'l'ijUe^ted  to  grant  such  scrip  to  such  set 
tl«['3,  tliuH  placing  them  on  iin  equid  looting  with  their  cou- 
tVfres  in  Jlaiiitobn. 

This  resolution  was  transmitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  -Mr.  ('Jiarles  Nolin.  There  was  an  answer 
from  the  Guvernniont,  which  was  qaite  in  keeping 
with  tlie  prim;iple  enunciated  yesterday  by  the  right 
honorable  gentleman.   Tlie  answer  was  as  follows  : — 

lhii"/«t;i-ii  X-  :i—  As  by  treaty  "iih  the  Indians,  their 
title  to  any  [lortion  of  iheTenitnry  included  wiihin  the  Dis- 
trict of  l» me  has  bi'cn  e.Ntingui^hed,  this  re^iolution  n-ould 
need  explamition. 

Well,  Sir,  thai  was  transmitted  to  the  people  of 
the  North-\Vf!9t.     -Mr.   Clarke,    who   had  looked  into 
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the  matter,  sent  a  conclu3ive  answer,  setting  forth  all 
the  legislation  from  1874  to  1871^,  and  showing  con- 
clusively that  the  policy  of  this  Government  had  been 
the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  titles  in  favor  of 
the  half-breeds.  Then  resolutions  were  also  passed 
by  the  people  in  favor  of  the  same  policy,  but  all 
without  avail.  At  last  Riel  wa^  sent  for  and  brought 
into  the  country,  and  it  would  seem  that  then  at  least 
the  Government  would  have  vielded  what  thev  had 
80  far  refused, 

BIT   STILL   THEV    MOV£D  NOT. 

And  when  did  thev  move  ?  At  the  time,  as  was  shown 
by  my  honorable  friend  yesterday,  when  the  rebellion 
was  ripe  in  the  North-Wer-t  Territories  on  the  20tli 
January,  they  did  something ;  and  what  was  it  ?  They 
simply  asked  for  a  census.  At  that  time  they  had 
no  policy  upon  the  matter.  When  they  issued  the 
Order  in  Council  on  the  2r)th  January,  1><><0,  to  take  a 
census  of  the  half-breeds  in  the  North- West,  at  that 
time  thev  had  no  policv,  because,  as  I  have  shown  bv 
the  language  of  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  on 
the  26th  March  following,  he  would  not  acknowledge 
that  the  half-breeds  were  entitled  to  a  special  grant 
in  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title.  He  simply 
pretended  that  they  had  no  more  rights  than  the 
ordinary  settlers;  that  all  thev  could  do  was  simply 
to  go  on  to  the  lands  unsettloJ  and  take  up  a  home- 
stead or  preemption,  and  nothing  more ;  so  that  at 
that  very  time,  on  the  2«>th  Marcli,  the  (Tovernment 
had  no  policy  whatever.  But.  Sir,  somethinir  took 
place  then  which  gav<*  the  (iovernniont  a  i»oliov.  aiid 
what  was  it?  Sir.  on  the  verv  dav  the  honorable  ^^en- 
tleman  was  s})eaking  here  in  this  Hou?e,  when  he 
stated  that  the  half-ljreeds  of  the  North-We^t  had  no 
more  rights  than  tiie  ordinary  settler,  tiiat  all  they 
could  ask  for  was  a  iiome^tead  or  preemption,  on 
that  very  day  the  light  at  Ouelc  Luke  wa^  goin^  on  ; 
and  the  bullets  of  the  Duck   Lake  ii-'ht    did    more  to 


settle  this  queation  than  six  long  yearsof  prayera  and 
petitions  had  done.  Six  long  years  of  constant  peti- 
tioning had  failed  to  secure  justice  for  these  people. 
had  failed  to  procure  a  remedy  of  the  grievances  of 
which  they  complained,  hut 

THE    BILLETS   OF    DI'CK   LAKE 

immediately  set  the  Government  in  motion  and 
immediately  hrought  them  to  terms.  On  the  3i.tth 
March,  four  days  afterwards,  the  (tovernment  came 
down  with  an  Order  in  Council  in  which,  for  the  first 
time,  the  rights  of  the  half-breeds  were  to  some  extent 
acknowledged.  Not  conapletely  acknowledged,  how- 
ever; by  this  Order  in  Council  the  half-breeds  were 
allowed  a  certain  grant  of  land,  not,  however,  in  extin- 
guishment (if  the  Indian  title,  but  with  conditions 
of  settlement.  Then  commissioners  were  appointed 
and  proceeded  to  thn  disturbed  districts.  One  of  the 
commissioners.  Mr,  Street,  beinf;  on  the  spot,  looking 
at  the  matter,  advised  the  Oovernment  that  it  was 
necessary  in  order  to  satisfy  these  people  to  give 
thom  n  special  grant  of  land,  the  same  as  had  been 
given  to  the  half-breeds  in  Manitoba,  irrespective  of 
conditions  of  settlement ;  and  since  that  time,  forsooth, 
the  commiscioners  have  been  distributing  scrip 
amniicst  the  half  breeds  in  Niirth-West  Territory.  At 
la^t  Mr.  Speaker,  these  men  who  liave  been  petition- 
ing for  that  special  grant  ever  since  I.S7S  and  who  up 
to  .March,  IfiSo,  could  not  obtain  it — at  last  they  suc- 
ceeded in  their  request.  Still.  Sir,  justice  is  doubly 
just  and  doubly  precious  when  it  is  t'reelv  and  gently 
given,  hut  justice  loses  most  of  its  value  when  it  ia 
tardily  and  grudgingly  conceded  as  it  was  on  this 
occasion.  Even  last  night  the  honorable  gentleman 
would  not  say  that,  in  so  doing, the  Government  were 
doing  justice  to  tlie  half-breeds  of  Manitoba  ;  he 
woulil  not  say  that  he  recognized  their  rights;  he 
simply  said  that  he  would  doit,  and  did  it  for  the 
sake  of  peace.    For  the  sake  of  peace,  when  we  were 
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in  the  midst  of  war ;  for  the  sake  of  peace,  when 
insurgents  were  in  the  field,  and  when  blood  had  been 
shed  I  Does  the  honorable  gentleman  suppose  that 
this  tardy  concession  will  conciliate  the  feelings  of 
the  half- breeds?  No,  Sir  ;  the  feeling  that  will  reinain 
in  their  hearts  will  be  that  they  were  denied  tlieir 
rights  while  they  confined  themselves  to  petitioning 
for  them,  but  as  soon  as  they  took  up 

THEIR   OLD    RUSTY    MUSKETS 

they  brought  the  Government  to  their  knees  and 
secured  what  constitutional  means  could  not  obtain. 
This  is  the  feeling  which  will  remain  in  the  hearts  of 
the  half-breeds.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
unenumerated  claims  in  Manitoba.  There  were  a 
certain  number  of  half-breeds  who  had  not  been 
enumerated  in  Manitoba,  who  had  also  a  right  to  a 
special  grant  of  land.  They  petitioned  the  Govern- 
ment ;  the  North-West  Council  also  petitioned  the 
Government,  the  friends  of  the  Government  in  the 
North-West  petitioned,  and  all  without  avail.  But 
on  the  9th  April,  alter  the  rebellion  had  been  raging 
for  some  time,  the  Government  again  came  to  their 
knees  and  granted  to  threats  and  violence  what  had 
been  refused  to  petitions  and  prayers.  In  fact,  the 
Government  have  not  even  the  courage  of  Falstaff, 
fur,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Falstaff  said  that :  *'  Were 
reasons  as  plentiful  aa  berries,  I  would  not  give  a 
reason  upon  compulsion.  "  But  the  Government  would 
not  give  anything  except  upon  compulsion.  They 
resisted  the  prayers  and  petitions  of  the  settlers,  but 
when  the  settlers  came  with  arms  in  their  hands,  the 
Government  immediately  yielded  and  granted  their 
requests.  Sir.  there  was,  as  I  said  before,  another 
claim  which  was  made  by  the  half-breeds-  it  was 
that  thev  should  not  be  disturbed  in  their  holdings. 
It  was  that  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  occupy  their 
holdings  such  as  they  were,  and  keep  them  on  without 
molestation.   The  Government  had  adopted  the  Ame- 


lican,  the  rectangular,  system  of  surveying,  and  a 
very  good  Byetem  it  is— I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  it — but  it  seems  nothing  but  fair  and  right 
that  where  there  had  been  settlement  in  advance  uf 
surveys,  the  Government  should  have  acknowledged 
that  tact,  and  the  surveys  should  have  been  made 
nccurdinfT  to  the  settlements.  It  is  characteristic  of 
all  French  settlements  in  America  that  they  have  all 
been  made  upon  the  banks  of  rivers  and  all  the  lauda 
divided  so  that  the  people  can  live  close  to  one  another. 
That  is  a  feature  of  tlie  French  race.  The  French 
race,  it  will  be  admitted  without  dispute,  is  of  a  more 
sociable  difipoeition  than  the  Teutonic  race.  The 
characteristics  nf  the  two  races  are  distinctly  marked 
in  Lower  Canada.  In  Lower  Cauada,  if  you  go 
through  an  old  country  settlement  yoa  will  find  the 
farm  houses  scattered  in  all  directions,  wherever  is 
most  convenient  for  the  farmer.  They  may  be  one 
mile  or  more  apart ;  but  the  moment  you  go  into  the 
French  settlements  you  will  find  all  the  farm  houses 
00  the  road  side,  all  within  a  stone's  throw  of  one 
another,  bo  ae  to  afford  the  people  oasv  and  constant 
conimunicutinn.  In  fact,  the  people  of  Lower  Canada, 
in  all  the  French  settlements,  are  in  constant  and 
daily  communication. 

THIS    IS   A   fllARACTERISTIC 

not  only  of  French  settlements  in  Lower  Canada,  but 
of  all  French  settlements  in  America.  It  is  the  same 
in  old  France.  The  rural  population  in  FraiiL-e  chief- 
ly dwell  in  hamlets,  and  in  Lower  Canada  as  close  to 
one  another  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  will 
allow.  And  I  found  this  feature  in  the  old  Acadian 
settlements  in  Xova  Scotia.  In  King's  country,  fur 
instance,  in  the  old  classic  land  of  Evangeline,  there 
was  a  settlement  in  ilie  old  days  that  was  called 
Rieifrc  aux  Canards,  there  the  farms  have  been 
settled  in  narrow  strips:  all  are  close  to  each  other, 
and  the  settlement  is  called  to-dav,  so  far  as  1  know, 
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by  the  suggestive  name  Canard  Street.  That,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  population,  represents  a  street  more  than 
an  ordinary  farm  settlement.  The  adventurers  whose 
bloc»d  now  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  half-breed  popula- 
tion in  the  North- West,  came  from  France  and  Lower 
Canada.  The  same  trait  exists  among  them.  The 
lialf-breed  population  in  the  North-West  to-day, 
wherever  thev  have  a  settlement,  have  taken  their 
lands 

IN    EXACTLY    THE   SAME    WAV 

as  have  all  the  French  population,  whether  on  the 
banks  of  the  ►St  Lawrence,  in  Acadia  or  in  Louisiana. 
When  the  Government  took  possession  of  the  North- 
West  they  found  those  settlements  on  the  Sas- 
katchewan River  in  exactly  the  same  fashion  as  all 
other  French  settlements.  The  lands  were  divided 
into  narrow  strips,  and  the  farms  were  all  close 
upon  one  another.  Was  it  anything  but  right  and 
fair  that  the  holdings  of  tliose  people  should  be 
respected  :  that  the  lands  which  had  been  divided  by 
the  people  among  themselves  should  not  be  interfered 
with,  and  that  the  retrangular  surveys  should  give 
way  so  soon  as  they  came  incontact  with  settlements. 
This  was  the  policy  followed  by  the  honorable  mem- 
ber for  Bothwell  (Mr.  Mills)  when  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I  noticed  yester- 
dav  that  the  First  Minister,  when  he  addressed  himself 
to  this  8u})ject,  passed  rather  gently,  lightly  and 
sweetly  over  it.  He  did  not  say  mucli  upon  it.  lie 
merely  said  that  the  honorable  momber  for  Hothwell, 
when  at  the  head  of  the  Department,  had  not  been  so 
diligent  as  he  might  have  been.  But  Ik;  extolled  his 
own  activity.  He  said  that  the  (Jovernment  of  which 
he  was  a  member  had  displayed  the  greatc^^t  diligence 
in  the  matter.  Not  only  did  the  honorable  gentlemen 
niako  that  double  assertion,  but  be  said  he  would 
prove  it.  And  then,  with  a  somewhat  ostentatious 
manner,  he  took  a  map   anrl  had  laid  it  on  the  Table. 


Look  lit  the  map.  he  auid,  aud  it  viiU  show  huw  much 
we  have  surveyed.  And  so  soon  as  the  House  rose  I 
saw  a  number  of  the  honorable  gentleman's  followers, 
who  had  deep  faith  and  reposed  confidence  in  hia 
word,  go  to  the  Table  and  look  for  evidences  of  the 
enerjiy  and  activity  of  their  leader ;  and,  from  the 
blank  stare  which  was  seen  on  their  faces,  it  was 
evident  that  the  map  did  not  show  much,  that  it  did 
not  show  anything — for  the  facts  are  these :  the  sur- 
veys have  been  carried  on  by  the  lionorable  member 
for"  Bothwell  when  in  charge  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  Hesson: — The  honorable  member  for  Both- 
well  surveyed  less  than  2,OIXI,<XIO  acres.  The  former 
Conservative  Government  surveyed  more  than  9,000, 
001)  acTCp  and  the  present  Government  more  than  55, 
0(Kt,(KH)  acres. 

Mr.  Laurier:— !  The  honorable  gentleman  knows 
that  the  world  was  not  created  in  a  day.  The  6rst 
thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  make  surveys  wos  to  draw 
the  meridian  lines,  and  the  reports  show  that  my 
honorable  friend  directed  his  efforts  in  1877 

TO   DRAWING    MERIDIAN    LINES 

in  order  to  proceed  with  the  survey  of  townships. 
That  was  the  first  thing  to  be  done.  I  hope  this  ex- 
planation willeatiafy  the  honorable  member  for  North 
Perth.  In  fact,  as  far  back  as  1876  my  honorable 
friend  had  addressed  himself  to  this  subject,  and  ad- 
dressed himself  to  it  in  that  thorough  manner  in 
whicli  he  approaches  any  subject.  Governor  Laird 
in  1877  addressed  my  honorable  friend  as  follows 
upon  the  subject  of  surveys : — 

The  stit>jcct  is  odo  materially  affecting  the  proiperity  of 
Ihe^ie  and  other  settlements  in  the  Territoiy.  I  would  hope, 
tlierefore,  th.at  the  labors  of  a  sppcial  sui^-ey  party  will  be 
contmued  during  ihe  ensuing  summer. 

That  was  in  February,  1877,  showing  that  as  far 
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back  as  the  sumnier  previous,  lliiit  is  to  sny  the  sum- 
mer of  1S7C,  the  lionorahle  ^eutlfnian  }ia<l  coinnienced 
the  special  survey.  And  what  was  tlie  answer  oT  the 
honorahle  pentleinan  ?  He  gavf*  an  answer  nj^josite 
to  the  (jU^slion.  not  only  sayinjjj  tli;U  therr  wouKl  he 
survevs,  hut  tliat  the  survevs  woiihl  he  made  accord- 
ing  to  the  lioldinps  ot'the  iK'ople.  This  is  what  the 
honorahh*  gentleman  wrote  upon  that  occasion: — 


Thf*  pi'\ffiainiiie  of  tho  >iu'oial  siuvfy  ].rtrty  jirovi«I<-s  Jor 
tlie  woik  inMiij!  cxIoihUmI  iliuinL'  th»*  I'nniini;  ><>a>n!i  to  iiitoi.-oct 
the  Sa<kat<.lii'\vMn  in  tin*  vicinity  ot'tli*-  j'ljnripai  si-ttifinents 
on  that  riviT.  It  i>  propo^jMl  in  all  i'a>«'«.  \v1i»mc  ><'ttl»*nirnts 
hav«'  born  Ibimi^'d  alonir  tli*.'  rivf*r>  in  thf  tmitory  to  adapt 
the  ?urvovs  to  the  tarius  asexi-ting.  tliai  is  to  sj«y,  ^'iv:n>r  a 
frontage  of  10  or 'Jo  chains  on  ih<»  river,  and  runninL'  tlio  lots 
back  so  as  to  prive  l*'tO  a<ri*s. 

THAT    WAS   THE    ToLHV 

of  my  honorahle  friend  (Mr.  MiUs)  in  1S77,  whicli  had 
been  inaugurated  even  in  the  previous  year.  JUit  T 
admit  this  :  the  people  were  impatient.  The  surveys 
couhl  not  i)roceed  as  iai»idly  as  tliey  desired,  and  the 
reason  is  giv(*n  in  tlic  pa])ers  hrought  (hiwn  to-day. 
The  surveys  could  not  h«r  proceeded  with  because  the 
meridian  lines  had  first  to  he  eFtahli.-hed.  They  again 
approached  the  Government  ui)on  tliis  matter,  nnd  as 
my  honorahle  friend  stated — I  need  not  give  the  au- 
thority, as  it  was  quoted  yesterday — that  [»olicy  would 
have  been  pursued  as  si»eedily  as  c<Kihl  1)0  ])ermitted. 
But  in  1S78  there  was  a  change  of  (Jovernment,  and 
this  I  charge  upon  honorable  gentlemen  op]i(»site. 
that  with  the  change  of  (iovcrnment  came  a  diangc 
of  policy  as  well,  and  that  in.'^tesd  of  henceforth  res- 
pecting the  holdings  of  the  people  and  having  s])ccial 
surveys  where  scilth^mcnts  had  )»reccrlcd  survey, 
they  subjected  the  ]>eo})lc,  whether  their  lands  weie 
settled  or  not,  tothesvstem  of  th(Mectanu:ular  survev. 
Thev  sacrificed  the  peace  of  their  courtrv  totlie  whiiu 
16 


of  having  a  uniform  rectangular  survey.  Sir,  when 
thiB  »ew  syutem  of  survey  was  firat  commenced,  ihete 
ivere,  an  may  be  imagined,  complaints  in  that  terri- 
tory. The  people  ivlio  had  settled  upon  narrow  front 
lots  complained  of  that  system,  and  as  far  back  as 
March,  1882,  Mr.  Duck,  the  agent  at  Prince  Albert, 
addressed  this  letter  to  the  Department: — 

As  tlie  mnjority  ol  tlie  settlers  on  the  south  branch  of  the 
SRskntchcwiin  KJTcr,  in  the  vicinity  of  tiie  pnrishofSt.  I«u- 
rent,  Jiave  Inkeo  uji  their  lands  pievious  to  the  survey  n'ith 
nari'ow  frontages,  similar  to  those  rivir  claims  in  other  parts 
of  the  district,  and  iu  view  of  the  difliculty  likely  to  be  espe- 
I'ienced  iu  tliis  ottico  in  adjusting  tbc  boundaries  of  these 
claims,  in  accordance  with  the  section  surveys,  1  have,  at  the 
request  of  the  settlers  so  situated,  the  honor  lo  request  infor- 
mation ns  to  the  possibility  of  re-surveying  these  sectiuna  into 
river  Inis  un  a  similar  plan  to  that  adopted  in  Prince  Albert 
hettlement. 

That  ivas  on  the  11th  March,  1.SS2,  and,  on  the 
4th  lr^eptember,  Mr.  Duck  had  not  yet  received  an 
answer  flora  the  Department ;  and  not  having  received 
an  answer  to  tliose  complaints  which  he  liad  sent  to 
Ottawa  at  the  reijuest  of  the  settlers,  the  settlers 

THEMSELVES   TUIED  THEIR   LCCK 

in  the  matter.  They  petitioned  the  Government  in 
these  words : 

We  di/Hire  also  that  you  shoulil  give  ordi>r!<  that  the  lands 
should  be  nurveyecl  qIuu);  the  river  in  lots  IU  chains  wide  and 
two  uiilfs  long.  It  is  tfie  old  usage  oflhe  country  to  dividi^ 
the  lands  in  this  niainicr,  and  it  would  fitcilitate  us  in  knowinii 

the  hountlnries  of  our  rc-pi-ctive  liimls. 

Then,  on  the  13th  oi  Octolier,  an  official  answer 
camo  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  stating   as 


?ying  of   the  land   in   question 
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all  lamU  in  the  Xorth-West  Territories  will  be  surveyed 
according  to  the  system  now  in  force. 

That  was  the  policy  adopted  and  promulgated 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  the  13th  October, 
188*2,  that  henceforth  all  lands  should  be  surveyed  in 
the  North- West  Territories  on  the  new  system,  no 
matter  whether  they  were  occupied  or  not.  or  whether 
thev  were  settled  or  not.  On  the  21st  of  October,  Mr. 
Burgess,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior,  at  last 
answered  the  letter  of  Mr.  Duck,  whicli  had  been 
written  on  the  11th  of  March  previously,  and  this  is 
what  he  said :  ; 

It  is  not  the  int^Mition  of  the  Government  to   cause 

any  re-survey  to  be  niiwle.  (Jfconrse,  any  sub-division,  (liffering 
from  the  regular  survey,  tht^v  may  <h'sire,  they  can  procure 
for  themselves  when  tho  lands  come  into  their  possession. 
Yon  will  please,  therefore,  communicate  tliLs  decision  to  the 
persons  interested. 

When  tlie  settlers  asked  to  liave  the  surveys 
made  according  to  tlieir  holdings,  the  answer  was 
peremptorily:  no,  you  will  tell  tliej)eople  that  if  they 
want  their  lands  sub-divided  afterwards,  thev  can  do 
so,  but  lienceforth  the  f^ystem  of  survey  will  be  that 
adopted  by  the  Government.  I  ask  any  man  in  this 
House,  I  ask  any  impartial  man,  could  there  be  any- 
more vexatious  tvrannv  tlian  that  which  was  thus 
exercised  by  the  Government  over  the  people  of  the 
Saskatchewan  River,  who  bad  laid  out  their  land  in 
narrow  lots,  who  had  ])uilt  their  fences  iftcordingly, 
who  had  placed  tlieir  hou.se-j  accordingly,  wlio  iiad 
tilled  tlie  soil,  and  made  improvements  accordingly — 
could  there  be  any  mr)re  vexatious  tyranny  than  that 
exercise<l  bv  the  (Jovernment  when  thev  came  forward 
and  ran  their  lines  upon  these  bolding:^,  irrespective 
of  the  pos.-estsion  of  the  pro[)le,  or  the  ini])rovement3 
they  had  made?   Could  there  l>e 


AXY    GREATER  TYRANNY 

than  running  their  lines  acrosa  a  man's  farm  and  Ins 
huililingc,  as  if  tliese  lands  were  unoccupied  or 
nneetlled  iijion  ?  That  waa  a  piece  of  tj-ranny  without 
excuse.  I  say  there  can  he  no  excuse  whatever  for 
the  course  iif  the  (iovernuieiit  in  tlmt  matter.  I  pay 
it  would  have  heen  cheap  justice  in  their  hands  if 
thev  had  listened  to  the  prayers  "f  the  half-breeds 
and  told  them:  we  will  respect  your  posses  si  ons  such 
as  you  liave  tlieui.  Xot  only  sn.  hut  tlicmi^siunarien 
of  thf;  land,  the  men  of  peace,  who  as  a  rule  in  that 
country  do  nut  iijtorfeie  with  the  jicuplc's  business, 
so  far  as  that  goe-?. thought  it  their  duty  to  remonstrate 
tinrji'  and  again.  Father  Leduc  came  here  and  inter- 
viewed the  liovernniont ;  Father  Andre  wrote  letters, 
and  Fntlier  Vigreville  unite  letters,  whicli  were 
(lUoted  by  my  honorable  friend, -a.'?  el(ii|uent  letters 
as  could  he  written,  letter:^  which  were  jileadinfr  for 
the  just  rights  of  ilie  people,  but  they  remained 
unanswered.  Il  is  a:-ked  what  are  the  grievances  ot 
the  people  of  the  Niirth-West  Territi)rie3?  I  ask  any 
mail,  could  there  be  a  gieater  grievance,  even  in  the 
old  pr()vineeM  of  Canada,  than  thai,  the  (iovenimeiit 
shtiulil  attempt  to  re-survey  the  land.-;  accuniing  to  a 
new,  regular  and  scientific  systfm.  I  say  that  if  such 
a  thing  were  attempted,  there  wouhl  be  an  outbreak 
here  as  there  was  there.     Nothing  i^ 

DEAIIER   TO   EVKltV    i'OOR    MAN 

than  his  poor  pn1<h  of  land,  reclaimed  from  the 
\vildernr<s  by  his  mvn  tdil.and  tt  was  an  unjustirinble 
and  unwarrantable  jiiccc  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of 
the  tioveinnicni  U>  net  as  they'did.  I  can  understand 
why  tliese  peeple,  goaded  us  they  wen-  by  this  syste- 
matic ignnriiif.' of  ilieir  claims,  at  last  resorted  to  a 
must  unfortunate  course.  -Men  have  rebelled  time 
ami  again  f()r  less  just  causes  than  these  people  bad, 
Lni'k  at  the  cunduct  of  tlie  tluveriiment.     For  (i  long 
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years,  the  people  of  the  North- West  have  been  })eti- 
tioning  tor  their  rights ;  for  (>  long  years  they  had 
used  everv  constitutional  means  which  the  law  could 
place  at  their  disposal  in  order  to  g(*t  justice.  They 
sent  petitions;  they  met  in  assemblies;  they  ]>assed 
resolutions;  they  sent  in  delc'rations.  The  petitions 
remained  unanswered;  ihe  resolutions  adopted  in 
their  meetings  were  ignore<l.  Tlie  delegations  were 
received  most  courteou-lv,  with  sweet  smiles  and 
sweeter  words,  which  were  i>ut  down  in  writing,  but 
weie  forgotten  as  soon  a  4  the  delegates  had  turned 
their  backs  for  home.  Fi»r  these  long  years,  the  (tov- 
ernment  never  moved.  After  thestt  long  years  of 
useless  petitioning,  the  half-i>reeds  re-orted  to  a  most 
significant  course ;  they  sent  for  Louis  Kiel,  and 
br(»nght  him  into  the  country.  This  should  at  last 
have  oi»ene(l  the  eves  of  the  (Government.  Thev  knew 
that  Kiel  was  a  daring  man  ;  they  knew  that  the 
])eople  of  the  North- West  had  their  hearts  lilled 
with  ever  aceumulatinL^  bitterness,  and  thev  must 
liave  known  that  under  the  circumstances  there  were 
ail  the  elements  for  a  sudden  conllagration,  the  results 
of  wliich  might  be.  as  tiiey  have  i>roved  to  be,  disas- 
trous. Yet  tin;  (iovernment  never  naoved,  Louis  Riel 
did  not  remain  idle ;  he  held  numerous  meetings, 
which  were  attended,  not  only  by  the  half-breeds,  but 
by  the  white  settlers:  the  situation  was  discussed; 
the  people's  grievances  were  set  forth  ;  yet  the  Ciov- 
ernn)ent  never  moved.     The  Government 

rorij)  NOT  pi.i:ai)  I(;n(>kance, 


because  the  press  of  the  (Mmntry,  the  j)apers  j>ublished 
on  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  j)apers  [)ublished  in 
Manitoba,  su[)porting  the  (iovernment,  warned  them 
time  and  again  nf  what  was  going  on  ;  yet  they  never 
moved.  Moreover,  the  nilictTS  of  the  (I<»vernment 
warned  thetn  airain  and  again.  If  vou  hn>k  at  the 
forres[)on«lences  you  will  tind  that  Mr.  Puck,  the 
local  agent  at    Prince    Allwrt.   aixain  ami  airain  urged 


upon  the  Guvernment  the  necessity  of  remedying  indi- 
vidual grievancea,  and  his  letters  always  remained 
unanswered.  You  will  find  that  Mr.  Pearce,  a  moat 
indefatigable  officer  of  the  Governiuent,  time  and 
again  pointed  out  the  dangers  ahead,  and  suggested 
remedies;  but  the  Guvernment  never  moved.  What 
was  it  the  half-breeds  were  asking  for?  Anything 
unjust  or  unfair?  It  was  sojuat  that  it  had  been 
granted  to  the  half-breeds  uf  Manitoba  ;  it  was  so  jUBt 
that  it  was  granted  by  the  Government  them^elved  at 
last,  when  it  was  too  late :  yet  when  it  was  time  the 
Government  never  moved.  But  if  the  Government 
remained  passive,  public  opinion  became  alarmed. 
Distant  as  that  country  was,  difficult  as  waa  the  com- 
munication with  it,  sometimes  a  faint  echo  reached 
here  of  what  was  going  on  in  that  Territory.  As  far 
back  as  1883  my  honorable  friend  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  called  the  attention  of  the  Government  to 
the  complaints  which  were  made  by  the  people  of  the 
Territories.  He  was  met  on  that  uccasion  by  the 
Prime  Minister  telling  him  that  all  was  well.  But 
the  member  for  Provencher  (Mr.  Ruyal)  then  sounded 
a  note  of  alarm,  and  pointed  out  that  there  were  pos- 
sibilities of  danger.  Such  warnings  coming  from  such 
a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Administration  should  at 
least  h.ive  excited  the  attention  of  the  Government; 
yet  they  never  moved.  Again,  in  the  following  ees- 
Kion,  my  friend  the  member  for  West  Huron  (Mr. 
Cameron)  set  forth  the  grievances  of  the  North-West, 
and  asked  for  a  committee.  The  Government 
answered  that 

KVERYTIII.VO    W.\y  SERENE 

there ;  thoy  would  not  move.  This  present  session 
my  honorable  friend  again  culled  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  the  Ptate  of  the  country  when  he 
moved  the  bill  for  the  repreeenfutinn  ol  the  North- 
West  Territories.  That  hill  came  on  for  its  second 
reading  on  ihe  lltli   of  March.     At  that   time  the 
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atmosphere  was  already  vibrating  with  the  first  waves 
of  the  great  storm  that  was  soon  to  roll  over  the  land. 
The  Government  could  not  fail  to  be  aware  of  what 
was  going  on.  In  fact,  we  have  proof  that  at  that 
time  their  agents  were  sounding  the  note  of  alarm  in 
their  ears ;  yet  they  never  moved.  The  Minister  of 
Public  Works  rose  up  in  his  place,  and  very  quietly 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  That  was  all 
the  encouragement  given  to  those  people.  Even  at 
that  time  it  was  perhaps  not  too  late,  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  shown  any  good-will  at  all,  it  is  possible 
that  the  people,  hearing  of  it,  would  have  modified 
their  attitude,  and  this  outbreak  would  perhaps  have 
been  spared  to  us.  Later  on  we  had  the  speech  of  the 
right  honorable  Prime  Minister  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  telling  us  that  the  Government  relied  on  their 
friends  for  support,  that  their  consciences  told  them 
that  they  had  aone  everything  that  could  be  done  to 
pacify  the  country.  Such  boastinsj  of  the  Government 
on  the  eve  of  a  rebellion  which  they  had  brought  on 
the  land  by  their  own  misconduct,  is  I  believe  unpar- 
allelled  in  history,  unless  indeed  we  recall  the  lan- 
guage of  Emile  Ollivier  in  the  Corps  Legislatlf  in  1870, 
when  he  said  he  w.is  going  to  war  with  a  light  heart, 
when  he  was  plunging  hi^  country  in  the  greatest 
calamities  that  ever  befell  a  nation.  And  to  crown 
the  whole  we  have  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
saying  on  the  6th  of  June  : 

If  the  half-breeds  have  serious  grievances  against  theCan«i- 
dian  Govemiuent,  the  onlinary  cliannel  of  petition  was  open 
to  them  as  to  all  free  citizens.  They  dl'l  not  avail  th»»mselvo9 
of  it. 

Sir,  this  is  simply  adding  insult  to   injury.^    The 
half-breeds  did  not  petition? 

WHAT   MORE   (OrLD   THEY    DO 

than  they  have  done  in  a  constitutional  manner  ?  To 
tell  the  truth,  for  these  Um<^  years  they  liave  been  pe- 


titioniiip  and  petit ioniiiy.  begging  and  begging,  knock- 
ing and  knocliing  iit  tlie  duor  uftbe  Gitvernnieut,  and 
the  liovernnient  never  lifted  a  finger  to  cume  to  tlieir 
re3<-Uo;  that  is  the  truth  <.f  llie  matter.  The  Goveni- 
inent  never  did  anything  Id  luset  the  n'ishes,  the 
prayers  of  tho.-ie  ]>eo])le.  Yes,  I  beg  pardon,  tliev  did 
something;  they  sent  !i  police  force  to  Carlton.  \Vhen 
the  people  were  petitioning  for  their  rights  and  hohl- 
iiig  meetings  to  di^cuM  their  grievaneei,  the  tJovern- 
iiient  lierame  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  and  instead 
of  remedyhig  their  grievanoe.s,  st-nt  a  police  force  to 
('ariton  in  oriler  to  oveniwo  the  people.  That  is  the 
sort  of  justice  they  got  from  the  (lovernnient  of  Canada 
until  tliey  ro^e  in  insurrection,  i^h:  if  something  more 
than  everything  el.ee  could  condemn  the  actiim  ofthis 
Ciovernmen*,  it  would  be  thisactol'sen ding  the  police 
force  to  ( 'ariton  to  meet  the  iietitions  of  the  people  l»y 
an  armed  force.  Tlii^  is  nut  British  justice;  this  i:* 
Hot  Kritirth  adniini.itration  ;  thi.s  is  not  the  nianner  in 
whiiii  a  ISritish  (iovernnient  UHiinlly  meets  tlie  de- 
mands of  its  subjects  ;  but,  Sir.  this  is 


Ti[i-:  iirssn 


.\nMlM-;TEItTXO 


This  i.-  the  wav  Russia  meet.'  the  demands  '>f  P.dand. 
Wlienever  the  Poles  rise  aod  ehiim  their  rights,  the 
lluysiiitis  do  exactlv  whut  has  been  done  bvlheCana- 
■  linii  <:overtiiiient--tliey  seiol  armed  triKijis  (o  Warsaw. 
N'tov,  there  is  in  conucctiori  with  this  nuiUer  amither 
point  whicli  [  have  not  heard  relerre.l  to.  but  whicli 
seems  to  bo  in  the  ininds  of  a  good  many  people.  It 
is  not  ex]ircHsed.  but  I  think  the  feeling  permeatos 
tiie  verv  atmo.-iiihere.  not  oiilv  of  this  House,  l.iut  of 
tin-  whole  of  Ihis  ruuntrv.  I  have  not  heard  it  stated. 
l.ut  it  is  ill  the  minds  uf'many  that  if  tho.fe  men  liave 
r<^belh-d.  it  is  because  tliey  arc,  to  a  certahi  extent,  of 
French  urigiii.  Tin  First  .Minister  stated  veslerday 
that  ( iabriel  Dumont  and  his  friends  are  and  always 
were  rebels.  It  i.s  imt  tn  my  knowledge  that  Puinont 
or  iiny  cme  of  those,  who  touk  up  arms  on  the  Sasknt- 
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chewan  any  n)<>n*  tlmn  on   the  Uud   River,    ever   hinl 
the  thought  of  rebelling:  agninsi  the  uulhnrity  oi*  Iler 
Majesty.     It  was  not  against  Her   Majesty  the  (Jueen 
thev  rebelled,  but  a<^ainst  thetvrannv  of  the  Canadian 
(rovernnient.    It  is  quite  i)(»H.sible  that  the  half-breeds, 
just  reclaimed  from  a  nomadit- life,  having  practically 
been  under  the  autlmritv  of  tlie  Uritinh  rule  not  more 
than  7  or  S  vears.   have   not  vet  learned    to  love   the 
British  flag,   because  so  far   the  tlaL""   in  the  hands   of 
honora))le   gentlemen    o]»|)o.-ite  lia-<  i.ot    cnrried   that 
justice  which  has  gone    with  the    iiriti^h    Ibig  every- 
where for  the  last  liftv  vears.     lUit  this  I    sav.    and  I 
say  it  coming  from    a   province   where.    b*ss   than    "in 
vears  airo.  everv  man  of  the  race  to    which    I    bcdoug 
was  a  rebel.  an<l  where  to-dnv  everv  nnin  of  that  race 
is  a  true  and    loval    sul>iect,  as  true  and    as    loval    as 
any  that  l>reathes — I  say  give  tln.'se  nnMi  ju."rtice,  give 
them  freedom,  give  theni  their  rights,  treat   them    a-* 
for  the  last  40  years  you   have  treated  tlie    pcopb^   of 
Lower   Canada,    and    bv-and-bvo,    throughout   those 
Territories,  you   will    have   contentment,    i>eace   an«l 
harmunv  where   to-day    discord,  hatre<l  and  war   are 
ruining  the  land 
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A  RESOUNDING  PROTEST 


ANOTHER    INDICTMENT    AGAINST    THE 

GOVERNMENT 


THE 


'*  SILVER-TONGUED   LAURIER." 


(Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 

Wh  March  1886) 


We  particularly  recouimoml  the  carel'ul  ])eriisal  of  this 
speech,  as  it  is  consitlcred  the  finest  over  delivered  in  Parlia- 
ment and  may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Laurier's  best 
effort.  On  the  day  after  its  <leliver>',  the  En/zlisli  press  of  the 
Dominion  applied  to  Mr.  I^urier  for  the  first  titno  the  epithet 
of  **  the  silver-tongued  Ijinrier  ".  It  is  needless  to  relate  the 
circumstances  under  whicli  it  was  made,  as  thev  are  known 
to  all  and  moreover  this  volume  contains  a  series  of 
speeches,  which  8Upf)ly  a  complete  history  of  the  North- West 
question.  The  halt-bree«l  luader,  I/5uis  Kiel,  had  been  exe- 
cuted. Mr.  Blake,  the  tlien  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  Mr. 
Ijiurier  undertook  to  convince  their  collea^u<»s  that  tlu*  real 
culprit  was  not  Kiel,  who  had  been  hundred,  l)Ut  the  <Jovorn- 
ipent,  who  had  knowingly  and  deliberately  goad<'<l  tho  half- 
breeds  to  desperation  an<l  revolt.  B^^fore  an  impartial  tribunal, 


the  UDilertakiiig  vrouUI  have  b«eii  triumphnnt ;  but,  the  I'Oirer- 
ful  orators  uil'li^ssed  themselves  ton  Parliniueritaiy  miijoritf, 
whoeoiiM  not  nrlmit  the  .'viflf  nee  of  facta  without  repii.Uatiiig 
and  fitultifyhig  th»h'  |iiwioLi4  recoril  on  the  subject.  Uccai-ionii 
sufh  !is  th.'M?  nlion-  how  ileploiwbly  govermnent  hy  piirty.fiivor- 
ah\f.  -jf  it  is  tn  tlie  [iroptr  working!  of  the  riiproiientiilive  system. 
too  uli'-Ai  wtilii's  m'l<?j)i'nrlcnp«'  of  rhaiai'ti-r.  ThU  U  the  chii-r 
iminv>.!ii[i    leli    \,\-    tin'   fi)ll(in-ing   rumorkiiblo   piece  "f   elo- 

■  iW-H.-i'  -. 

Mi;.  SrKAKKii. 

Since  111)  line  nil  tlip  cither  side  til' the  Houf^t  has 
tli;M.ouriiiretr)c-ontinuethi9(lehale.  I  will  iloao  luvself. 
TiiL'  Minister  of  I'nliHc  Works  ftate.I  ihut  the  Uo'vern- 
iiient  were  vejuiy  and  unxioiisto  di?cu33  this  ({uestion, 
and  i-  thi^  an  evidence  of  the  cnuratie  the_v  pretendto 
lK»sspss  ?  Sir,  in  nil  that  has  been  said  so  fur,  and  that 
lias  fa  I  Icii  from  the  lips  of  honorahle  frentlenien  uppo- 
Hilo,  there  i?  ime  thing  in  whii'li  we  can  all  Jigree.  and 
line  ti[in<r  onlv — we  can  all  agree  in  the  trihute  which 
wan  paid'to  the  volunlei^rs  liv  tin,;  Minister  of  Ptil>lic 
Wi.rk,^  when  tie  enters. 1  intn  ;i  ilefence  of  the  Covei'n- 
nient.  The  vulunteers  had  a  iiio.^t  painftil  duty  to  i>er- 
forni.  ami  they  performed  itina  nio^t  creditalde  man- 
ner t"  tlu-iiii'elvesand  the  cuuutrv.  I'nder  the  uniform 
of  a  soldier  thi?re  i?  jrenendly  to  "he  found  a  warm  and 
merciful  heart,  M'lreover,  our  poldicrs  arecitizens  who 
have  an  imerc^t  in  this  country  ;  Imt  wlien  tliey  are 
tin  duty  they  know  notidng  hut  duty.  At  the  same 
time  ii  can  fairly  he  presumed  tlml  when  on  duty  the 
heart  fr-i,ls  and  ihe  mind  thinks  ;  an<l  it  may  he  fairly 
pre'Umi-d  th;it  thn^e  who  were  on  duty  in  the  Xorth- 
■\Vc-t  laat  >'[nin>t  thou^lit  and  felt  a*  a  great  soldier, 
a  great  kin;:.  Kin^  Ilenrv  TV  of  France,  thought  ami 
fell  when  enga'.'ed  in  hattle  fnr  many  yc-ar^s  of  liis  life. 
in  lighting  hi^;  reheliiouj'  -suhjects.  Whenever  his 
sword  iiillictcd  a  wound  he  used  these  worde: 

■■  TliK  KINi.  sTklKES  TI[EK,   (io|i  IIEAI.  THEE,'" 

It  may  he  presumed  that   porlmps  nur  soldiers. 
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when  fighting  tlic  rebellion,  were  al-so  nniiiuited  hy  :i 
fiimilar  spirit,  aiul  prayed  to  (Jod  that  hr  would  \u\\\ 
the  wounds  that  it  was  their  dutv  to  intiict.  and  that 
no  more  blood  ph<mld  1»p  shed  tlum  the  bh>od  .-bed  l>y 
themselves.  The  (Jovernment,  liowever.  thou'dit 
otherwise.  The  (Government  tliought  that  the  binod 
shed  by  tlie  sobliers  was  not  sutlieient,  but  tliat  ano- 
ther life  must  also  be  sacrificed.  We  heard  the  Mi- 
ni.Mer  of  Public  Works  attemptiiiL'  to  deiend  the  con- 
duct of  the  (H»vernnient.  and  stating  that  its  action  in 
this  matter  was  a  stern  neces.-itv  which  dutv  to  our 
Queen  and  dutv  to  our  count rv  made  incvital>le.  Mr. 
Speaker,  T  have  yet  to  learn — and  T  have  not  learned 
it  from  anything  that  Inis  faHen  from  the  lips  of  gentle- 
men-opposite — that  duty  to  Queen  and  country  may 
ever  jirevent  the  exercise  of  tlnit  i)rerogative  of  mercy 
which  i.s  the  noble.'-t  prerogative*  of  the  Crown.  The 
language  of  the  honorable  gentleman  was  not  the 
first  occasion  when  responsible  or  irres}>onsible  advi- 
sers of  the  Crown  atteini)ted  to  delude  the  public. and 
perhaps  themselves  as  well,  into  the  l)elief  that  duty 
to  Queen  and  country  required  blood,  when  mercy 
was  a  possible  alternative. 

WHEN    AOMIHAL    HV.\(i 


was  sentenced  to  he  shot  for  no  other  crime  than  that 
of  being  unlortunate  in  l)attle,  there  were  men  at  the 
time,  who  said  to  the  King  that  the  interests  of  the 
country  required  that  the  sentence  should  be  carried 
out.  though  the  court,  which  had  convii'ted  him, 
strongly  reconimended  him  to  mercy.  Those  evil 
counsels  prevailed,  and  the  .'•entence  was  carried  out  : 
but  the  verdict  of  history,  the  verdict  of  i)osterity — 
posterity  to  which  hon«»rablr  gentlemen  now  appeal — 
has  declared  long  airo  that  tin*  carrying  out  of  the 
sentence  against  Admiral  Uyng  was  a  judicial  mur- 
der. And  I  venture  t«»  predict,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
verdict  of  history  will  be  the  same  in  this  instance. 
In  every  instance  in  which  a  <M)v<'rnment  iias  carricid 


out  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  when  mercy  waa 
BUggeated  instead,  the  verdict  has  been  the  same. 
Sir,  in  the  province  to  ivhich  I  belong,  and  especially 
amungat  the  race  to  whicli  I  belong,  the  execution  of 
Louis  Kiel  hu!<  been  universally  condemned  as  being 
the  sacrifice  of  a  life,  not  to  inexorable  justice,  but  to 
bitter  passion  and  revenge.  And  now.  Sir,  before 
going  any  further,  it  is  fitting  that,  perhaps,  I  should 
addresa  myself  at  once  to  the  state  of  things  which 
has  sprung  up  in  Quebec  from  the  universal 

(.'ONDEMXATIOX    OF   THE   GOVERNMENT 

not  only  by  their  foes,  but  by  their  friends  as  well. 
The  movement  which  has  followed  the  execution  of 
Kiel  has  been  strangely  niiscunceived,  or  I  should 
aay,  has  been  wilfully  misrepresented.  The  Tory 
presB  of  Ontario  at  once  turned  bitterly  and  aavagely 
upon  their  French  allies  of  twenty-five  years  ormore. 
They  assailed  them  not  only  in  their  action  but  in 
their  motives.  They  charged  them  with  being  ani- 
mated with  nothing  less  tlian  race  jirejudices ;  they  not 
only  charged  their  former  frienda,  but  the  whole 
French  raceas  well,  that  the  only  motive  which  led 
them  to  take  the  course  they  did  in  the  matter  of 
Kiel,  was  simply  because  Kiel  was  of  French  origin. 
They  charged  against  the  whole  race  that  they  would 
step  between  a  criminal  and  justice,  the  moment  the 
criminal  was  one  of  their  own  race.  They  charged 
against  the  whole  French  race  that  they  would  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  law  the  moment  the  law 
threatened  one  of  their  own.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
matter  I  am  not  desirous  of  following  the  example 
which  has  been  set  before  us  by  honorable  gentlemen 
opposite  of  citin}!  copious  newspaper  extracts,  al- 
though I  could  cite  extracts  of  the  most  bitter  nature 
that  ever  was  penned,  of  the  -'/n'Y  newspaper  and  other 
Tory  organs  against  French  Canadians.  I  will  not 
import  into  this  debate  any  more  acrimony  than  can 
be  avoided,  but  I  .oimply  quote  a  single   paragraph 
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from  the  3Iail — and  une  of  the  most  moderate — which 
will  show  the  general  spirit  of  the  attacks  made  upon 
us.  On  the  7th  of  December  last,  the  Mail  wrote  as 
follows,  speaking  of  the  French  Canadians  : — 

Tlieir  leatlers  are  paying  us  back  at  the  present  time  by 
asserting  that  they  should  have  the  right  of  suspending  tlie 
operation  of  law  against  treason  whenever  they  choose  to  de- 
mand its  suspension  in  the  interests  of  a  traitor  of  French 
origin,  even  though  he  may  have  been  twice  guilty. 

Sir,  I  denounce  this 

AS   A    VILE   CALUMNY. 

I  denounce  this  as  false.     I  claim  this  for   my  fellow- 
countrymen  of  French   origin  that  there  is  not  to   be 
found  anywhere   under  Heaven  a  more  docile,  quiet 
and  law-abiding  people.     I   claim  this  for  my  fellow- 
countrymen   of  French  origin — and   I  api)eal  to  the 
testimony  of  any  of  those  who  know  them  and  have 
lived  amongst  them — that  whatever  their   faults  may 
be,    it      is    not      one      of    their    faults    to     shield, 
conceal   and    abet   crime.         It    is    true  that    upon 
the  present  occasion  the  French  Canadians  have  shown 
an   unbounded   sympathy   for   the  unfortunate  man 
who  lost   his  life  upon   the  scaffold  on  the  IGth   No- 
vember last.     But  if  thev  came  to  that  conclusion,  it 
was  not  because  they  were  influenced  by  race  prefer- 
ences or  race  prejudices,  if  you  choose  to   call  them 
such.     They  were  no  more  influenced  in  their  opinion 
by  race  prejudice,  than  were  the  foreign  papers  wliich 
deprecated  the  execution  of  Kiel.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
foreign  press,  the  American    press,  the  Englij^h  ))ress, 
the  French  press,  almost  withont  any  ex(!ei)tion,  have 
taken  the  ground  that  the   execution  of  Kiel  was  un- 
justified, unwarranted  and   against   the  spirit    of  llie 
age.  Certainly,  it  cannot  be  charged  against  that  press 
that  they  were  influenced  by  race  feelings  or  ])rejudi- 
ces,  if  you  choose  to  call  them  such.  And  in  the  same 
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manner,  I  ?iiy,  ihe  French  Canadians,  in  the  attitude 
which  they  took,  were  not  impelled  by  race  prejudi- 
ces, buthy  reasons  fairly  deducible  and  deduced  from 
the  facts  of  the  case,  But  if  it  liad  been  stated  that 
nice  prejudice?,  that  blood  relations  had  added  keen- 
e.^s,  and  feeling  to  a  conviction  formed  by  the  mmd, 
that  would  have  been  perfectly  true.  I  will  nut  ad- 
mit that  blood  relations  can  so  far  cloud  my  judg- 
ment a^  to  make  me  mistake  wrong  for  right,  i)Ut  I 
cheerfully  admit  add  T  will  plead  guilty  to  that  weak- 
ness, if  weakness  it  be,  that  if  an  injustice  be  com- 
mitted against  a  fellow-being. the  blow  will  fell  deeper 
into  my  heart  if  it  shoukl  fall  upon  one  of  my  kith 
and  kin.  I  will  not  admit  anything  more  than  that. 
That  race  prejudices  can  so  far  cloud  my  judgment  as 
to  make  me  mistake  wrong  from  right,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve to  be  true.  iJefore  I  go  further,  I  desire  to  .say 
this  :  It  has  been  stated,  lime  and  again,  by  the  MatI 
newspaper  and  by  other  Tory  organs,  that  it  was  the 
present  intention  of  the  French  Canadian  leaders 

TO  OKCJANIZK  A  J>UKELY  FRENCH    CANADIAN  PARTY, 

to  lay  aside  all  ])arty  ties  and  to  have  no  other  ]>ond3 
of  party  in  this  House  but  that  tie  of  race.  T  protest 
against  any  such  assertion.  Such  an  assertion  is  un- 
founded, it  is  calculated  to  do  harm,  it  not  founded 
on  truth.  It  would  be  simply  suicidal  to  French 
Canadians  to  form  a  ])arty  by  themselves.  Why,  so 
soon  as  French  Canadians,  who  are  in  the  minority 
in  this  House  and  in  the  country,  were  to  organize  as 
a  p(>litical  party,  they  would  compel  the  majority  to 
organize  as  a  j^oliticjil  party,  and  the  result  must  be 
disastrous  to  tbemselves.  We  have  only  one  way  of 
organizing  ])arties.  This  country  must  be  governed 
and  can  be  governed  sim])ly  on  questions  of  policy 
and  jul ministration,  and  French  Canadians  who  have 
had  any  part  in  this  movement  have  never  had  any 
other  intention  but  to  organize  upon  those  party  dis- 
tinctions and   upon   no  other.     In  order   to  lay   this 
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question  at  rest,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  the 
language  of  the  honorable  member  for  Hochelaga 
(Mr.  Desjardins)at  a  meeting  that  took  place  recently 
at  Longueuil.  That  meeting  took  place  m  January,  I 
believe.  Mr  Benoit,  the  honorable  member  for  the 
county,  had  been  invited,  but  had  nol  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, and  the  fact  had  been  commented  un  by 
pome  speakers  who  had  addressed  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Desjardins  spoke  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Benoit  has  perhaps  done  well  to  hesitate,  because  I 
have  myself  hesitated,  seeing  at  the  head  of  the  invitation  I 
received,  *•  Parti  National.**  If  it  be  understood  by  **  Parti 
National'-  that  it  is  a  party  other  than  those  already  existing, 
I  am  not  of  that  party  :  but  if  it  be  understoo^l  that  Libfrals 
and  Conservatives  shall  unite  in  the  same  idea  and  present  a 
united  front  when  their  national  interests  may  be  imperilleci, 
I  am  of  that  party.  In  our  movements  we  have  not  desired  that 
a  criminal  should  escape  death  because  he  is  a  French  Cana- 
dian ;  but  because  as  regards  Jackson  and  Riel,  if  the  first  had 
his  life  saved,  the  second  should  have  had  it  also.  We  do  not 
want  any  more  privileges  j  we  are  strong  enough,  but  what  we 
want  is  justice  for  all. 

It  has  been  said  by  sober-minded  people  that  the 
execution, 

EVEN  IF  UNJUST, 

of  the  man  who  was  executed  and  who  in  believed  to 
have  been  insane  by  those  who  sympathize  with  him, 
does  nut  makethisa  case  for  the  outburst  of  feeling 
which  has  taken  place  in  Quebec  on  the  occasion  of 
Rrel's  execution,  i  differ  from  that  view.  In  our  age, 
in  our  civilization,  every  single  human  life  is  valuable, 
and  is  entitled  to  protection  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  Not  many  years  ago  England  sent  an  expedi- 
tion and  spent  millions  of  her  treasure  and  some  of 
her  best  blood  simply  to  rescue  prisoners  whose  lives 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Abyssinia.  In  the 
same  manner  I  say  that  the  life  of  a  single  subject  of 
17 


Her  MiijcEty  here  is  valuable,  and  is  not  to  be  treated 
with  levity.  If  there  are  members  in  the  Houee  who 
believe  that  the  execution  ol'  Kiel  waa  not  warranted, 
that  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  was  not 
judicious,  that  it  was  unjust,  I  say  they  have  a 
right  to  arraign  the  Government  for  it  before  this 
country,  and,  if  they  arraign  the  Government  for  it 
and  the  Government  have  to  take  their  trial  upon  it, 
it  must  be  admitted  as  a  consequence  that  certain 
parties  will  feel  upon  the  question  more  warmly  than 
others.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  same  causes 
which  influenced  public  opinion  in  Lower  Canada 
acted  in  the  fame  manner  with  all  claseee  of  the  com- 
munity ;  that  the  causes  which  actuated  the  com- 
munity at  large  were  identical  in  all  classes  of  the 
community.  Some  there  were  who  believed  that  the 
Government  had  not  meted  out  the  same  measure  of 
justice  to  all  those  that  were  accnped  and  who  took 
part  in  the  rebellion.  Others  believed  that  the  state 
of  mind  of  Riel  was  such  that  it  was 

A    JUDICIAI,   MUBDBB 

to  fvpcute  him ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
believed  that  nieicy  should  have  been  extended  to  all 
the  prisoners,  Riel  included,  becausetherebellion  was 
the  result  of  the  policy  folkiwed  by  the  Government 
against  (he  half-breeds.  That  waa  the  chief  reason 
which  actuated  them,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  toii 
late  in  the  day  to  seriously  attempt  to  deny  that  the 
rebtllion  was  directly  the  result  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  towards  the  half-breeds.  It  is  too  late  in 
the  day  to  dispute  that  fact.  Yet  we  have  heard  it 
disputed  in  this  Hou^e.  By  whom?  By  the  last  man 
who,  I  should  have  expected,  would  have  disputed  it 
— by  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Royal).  He  gave  us  the 
other  day  his  version  of 

THE  oniGIX  OF  THE  TROUBLE. 

Everybody  is  responsible  for  the  rebellion  except 
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one  body.  The  Globe  is  responsible  for  it ;  the  Far- 
mers' Union  is  responsible  for  it ;  the  white  settlers 
are  responsible  for  it.  Everybody  you  can  conceive 
of  is  responsible  for  it,  except  the  Government.  The 
Government  is  perfectly  innocent  of  it,  as  innocent  as 
a  new-born  child  !  Such  was  the  statement  made  by 
the  hon.  member  the  other  day.  But  if  the  hon. 
member  is  now  in  earnest  as  to  that  matter,  how  is  it 
that  the  half-breeds  alone  have  been  prosecuted  ?  If 
the  Globe  is  thecauseof  that  rebellion,  the  Globe  Qhoxild 
have  been  the  first  to  be  indicted.  If  the  white  settlers 
were  the  instigators  of  the  rebellion,  the  white  settlers 
should  have  been  indicted  also.  There  is  more  than 
that.  The  counsel  for  the  Crown  received  authority 
and  even  instructions  specially  to  proceed  acainst  the 
instigators  of  the  rebellion,  the  white  settlers,  who 
certainly 

WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  MORE  GUILTY 

than  the  half-breeds  whom  they  had  instigated  to 
rebellion.  Here  is  part  of  the  instructions  given  by 
the  late  Minister  of  Justice  to  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown : 

It  must  be,  and  from  the   information   which  the  Govern- 
ment have,  it  seems  piobable — 

It  seems  the  Government  share  the  opinion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Provencher,  and  they  profess  to  act 
accordingly — 

It  must  V)e,  and  from  the  information  which  the  <iovern- 
ment  have,  it  seems  probable  that  the  rebellion  has  been  en- 
courajjed  actively  by  whites,  particularly  in  Prince  Albert. 
Nothing  in  the  whole  duty  entrusted  to  you  is,  I  apprehend, 
m  ore  important  than  that  wo  should  if  possible  find  out  some 
of  the  men  who,  with  far  better  knowledge  than  the  half- 
breeds,  stirred  tliem  up  to  rebellion,  and  your  special  atten- 
ti  on  is  asked  to  this  point. 
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The  hon.  member  for  Provencher  (Mr.  Royal) 
does  not  peem  to  have  given  any  help  to  the  counsel 
for  the  Crown,  notwithstanding  the  knowledge  which 
enables  him  to  Fay  on  the  floor  of  Parliament,  w4th 
the  responsibility  attaching  to  his  utterances,  that  the 
white  settlers  aie  responsible  for  the  rebellion.  If 
they  are,  how  comes  it  that  no  white  settler  has  yet 
been  indicted — that  every  white  settler  is  at  large  ? 
What  are  we  to  infer  from  this  ?  Are  we  to  infer  that 
the  Government  has  receded  from  the  position  which 
was  here  taken  bv  Sir  Alexander  Campbell?  Or  are 
we  to  infer  that  the  statement  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Provencher  is  only  one  of  those  wild  assertions  made 
as  a  last  expedient  in  the  defence  of  acts  otherwise 
indefensible?  The  hon.  gentlemen  went  further.  He 
not  only  charged  the  white  settlers,  the  Farmers' 
Union  and  the  Globe  newspaper,  but  he  also  held  res- 
ponsible the  Mackenzie  Administration.  He  said 
that  the  administration  of  thai  Government,  from  the 
time  that  they  took  ofHee  to  the  time  they  left,  had 
been  null  and  that  the  historv  of  their  administration 
in  the  North-West  had  been  a  perfect  blank.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  charge  which  cannot  be  made  against 
the  present  Administration.  Their  administration 
was  not  at  all  one  blank. 

BLOOD !  BLOOD !  BLOOD! 

prisons,  scaffolds,  widows,  orphans,  destitution,  ruin 
— these  are  what  fill  the  blank  in  the  administration 
of  this  Government  of  the  affairs  of  the  North- West. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  might  be  something  to  say,  as  the 
hon.  gentleman  will  apprehend,  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  the  hon.  member  for  East  York  (Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie) of  the  affairs  of  the  North- West  Territories, 
but  the  present  would  not  be  a  seasonable  time,  and 
the  occasion  may  arise  hereafter.  Let  me,  however, 
tell  this  to  the  hon.  gentleman:  if  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  blameable  for  its  treatment  of 
the  affairs  of  the  North- West,  if  they  were  remiss  in 
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their  duties,  how  much  more  blameahle  must  be  the 
present  Administration,  which  have  not  yet  done  that 
which  should  have  been  done  by  their  predecessors  ? 
But  I  forget;  the  honorable  gentleman  has  nothing, 
or,  at  least, very  little,  to  ^^ay  against  the  present  Gov- 
ernment. It  may  be  possible  that  they  have  not  beea 
alltogether  diligent  in  the  duties  they  had  to  perform, 
but  still  they  have  shown  a  great  deal  of  good  will — 
at  least,  so  eay  the  honorable  gentleman.  Here  is 
what  he  savs  : — 

* 

In  1S>^0,  Sir  .John  Macdonald  took  the  first  opportunity  he 
had,  in  or«ier  to  bring  in  a  bill  into  this  House — he  himself,the 
leader  of  the  Conservative  i>^rty,  introduced  a  bill  into  Parlia- 
ment to  extend  the  same  jjrivileges  and  rights  t,o  the  half- 
breeds  in  the  territories  as  those  enjoyed  under  the  Manitoba 
Act  by  the  half-breeds  in  the  province  of  Manitoba. 

This  statement  is  correct,  except  with  regard  to 
the  date  which  should  have  been  1871)  instead  of  1880. 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  as  he  says,  introduced  a  bill  to 
extend  to  the  half-breeds  of  the  North-West  Territories 

THE   SAME   PRIVILEGES 

as  had  been  granted  to  those  of  Mamitoba.  That  was 
done  in  1870,  and  the  Act  which  I  hold  in  my  hand 
reads  as  follows : 

That  the  following  powers  are  hereby  delegated  to  the 
Governor  in  Council  to  satihf  /  any  claims  existing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  extinguishnu  n"  of  the  Indian  titles  preferred  by 
the  half-breeds  resident  in  the  Xorth-West  Territories,  out- 
side the  limits  of  Manitoba  previous  to  the  I5th  day  of  July, 
1870,  by  granting  land  to  such  persons  to  such  extent  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deemed 
expedient. 

The  provisions  of  this  statute  were  repeated  in  the 
Act  of  1883.  But  before  we  proceed  further,  it  may  be 
important  to  at  once  define  what  were  those  privileges 
and  rights  which  were  extended  to  the  half-breeds  of 


Manitoba.  By  the  Act  of  1870  it  w(i9  decreed  as 
followa:  — 

And  whereas  it  is  exppdieat  towards  the  extinguiihueiit 
of  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  in  the  province  to  apptopriate 
ft  nortion  ofauch  ungmnted  lands  to  the  extent  of  1  ,4U(V)'^ 
acres  thereof  lor  the  benefit  of  the  fainiJies  of  the  hnlf-breeds 
reiiiilfiit^,  it  is  hereby  enacted  iliat  the  Lieutenunt-Qovernor, 
under  regulations  to  be  fmtii  time  to  time  nia<le  by  the  Gov- 
emor-Gen^'rnl  in  Council ,  shall  select  such  lots  or  tracts  ia 
such  parts  of  the  province  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  to  the 
extent  aforesaid,  and  divide  tbo  samo  a'non;  the  children  of 
beads  of  familiesrcsiding  iu  the  proviuce  atthetinieof  the 
caid  ti-anslVr  to  Canada. 

And  by  n  furtlier  Act,  the  Act  of  1874,  the  same 
priviiegea  wtre  extended,  not  only  to  heads  of  fami- 
lies but  to  minora,  the  children  ot  hnlf-breeds,  as  de- 
fined in  section  32  ot  that  Act.  The^e  Acta,  as  tliey 
were  jidminiatered,  assigned,  first,  to  each  head  of  fa- 
mily the  plot  of  land  of  which  he  happened  to  be  in 
posse'siim  at  the  time  of  the  tran.sfer,  to  the  extent  of 
160  acres;  and  besides  that 

THE    H.^I.F-B HEEDS   WERE    ALSO   OKASTED, 

for  the  exiingui-ihnient  of  the  Indian  title.  IGO  acres 
of  land  or  scrip  f<ir  KM)  acres  of  land  ;  anil  eiich  minor. 
240  acres  or  scrip  for  that  imantity.  In  187!)  the  First 
Minister  took  power  to  extend  the  same  privileges  tu 
the  half-breeds  nf  the  North-West.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  hnlf-brectls  of  Manitoba  were  treated  as  a  special 
class.  They  were  not  treated  as  Indians  :  they  were 
not  treated  as  whites  hut  as  participating  m  the  rights 
of  hoth  thowhitep,  and  the  Indians.  If  they  had  been 
treated  as  Indians,  they  would  have  been  sent  to  their 
re=erv''s;if  they  had  hecn  treated  as  whites,  they 
wonld  have  been  granted  homesteads  ;  but  as  I  have 
flaid,  they  were  treated  us  a  special  class,  participat- 
ing in  both  right!!  of  whites  and  Indians;  as  whites 
they  were  given  a  homestead  of  IGO   acres  on  the  plot 
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of  land  of  which  they  happened  to  be  in  possession; 
as  Indians,  they  were  given  scrip  for  lands  to  the  ex- 
tent of  160  acres  for  each  head  of  family, and  240  acres 
for  minors.  In  1879,  as  I  have  said,  the  Government 
passed  a  statute  similar  to  the  statute  of  Manitoba. 
Did  they  act  upon  it  ?  When  did  they  act  upon  it  ? 
When  was  the  tirst  thing  done  by  the  Government  of 
Canada  to  put  in  force  the  Act  of  1879  ?  The  first 
thing  ever  done  by  the  Government  af  Canada  to  put 
in  force  the  Act  they  themselvoj  had  passed,  was  on 
the  2Sth  January,  18S5. 

SIX    LON(i    YEARS 

elapsed  before  they  attempted  to  do  that  justice  to 
tlie  half-breeds,  which  they  had  taken  power  from 
Parliament  to  do,  at  the  time.  During  all  that  time 
the  Government  was  ])erfectly  immovable.  The  honor- 
able member  for  Proveneher  (Mr.  Royal)  told  us  the 
Government  have  done  their  duty  by  the  half-breeds. 
Sir,  if  the  Government  had  done  their  duty  by  the 
half-breeds,  how  is  it  that  the  half-breeds  so  often 
petitioned  the  Government  to  grant  them  their  rights? 
How  is  it  that  they  so  often  deluged  the  Department 
with  petitions  and  deputations  ?  How  is  it  that  they 
so  often  appealed  to  the  honoral)le  member  for  Pro- 
veneher himself?  How  is  it,  for  instance,  tiiat  on  the 
19th  of  November,  1SS2,  Mnxime  Lepine,  now  a  pris- 
oner in  the  Manitoba  penitentiary,  liaptiste  Boucher, 
wounded  in  cattle,  Charles  Lavalh'e,  wounded  in  bat- 
tle, Isidore  Dumas,  kilUjd  in  battle,  and  several  oihers 
addressed  Mr.  Duck,  the  agent  at  Prince  Albert,  ask- 
ing him  to  try  and  induce  the  (iovernment  to  grant 
tliem  their  rights,  representing  at  the  same  time  that 
they  had  petitioned,  and  that  their  petitions  had 
been  supported  by  prominent  men,  am()n^>^t  others 
the  honorable  Mr.  Uoval,  tlie  member  for  Provenclier, 
and  all  without  avail  ?  How  is  it  that  these  men,  in 
order  to  obtain  tlie  rights  wliich  wore  denied  them, 
have  gone  through  such  an  ordeal  as  they  have,  if  the 
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Government  did  justice  by  them  ?  An  agitation  was 
going  on  all  the  time  in  the  North- West,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment were  perfectly  immovable.  The  honorable 
member  for  Bellechasse  (Mr.  Amyot)  stated  the  other 
day  that  the  Government  during  all  those  years  were 

;<LrMBERING  AND    SNORING. 

1  believe  that  expression  was  none  too  strong', 
because  we  have  evidence  of  its  truth  in  the  Govern 
ment's  own  blue  book.  Would  you  believe  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  evidence  that  the  Department 
had  forgotten  the  law  which  they  themselves  had 
placed  on  the  statute  book  ,  we  have  evidence  that 
'»the  trOvernment  actually  forgot  that  the  half-breeds 
were  entitled  to  special  privileges.  The  thing  is  al  moot 
incredible  ;  yet  here  is  the  evidence  of  it.  Tnerewas  a 
meeting  held  at  Prin:e  Albert  of  the  se.tlers  of  the 
locality, to  take  into  consideration  their  own  grievances 
and  the  grievances  of  the  half-breeds  as  well ;  amongst 
the  resolutions  carried  was  the  following,  the  third 
one  :  — 

3r(l Moved  by  Mr.  Miller,  seconded   by  M.  iSpencer,  and 

carried  unanimously : —Whereas  the  Indian  title  in  this  dis- 
trict or  territory  has  not  become  extinct,  and  the  old  settlers 
and  half-breed  population  of  Manitoba  were  granted  scrip  in 
commutation  of  such  title  and  such  allowance  ha«  not  been 
made  to  those  resident  in  this  territory  : —  Resolvtd^  that  the 
right  honorable  Minister  of  the  Interior  be  recjuested  to  gmnt 
such  scrip  to  such  settlers,  thus  placing  them  on  an  equal 
footing  with  their  confrh'Of  in  Manitoba. 

This  resolution  simply  asked  that  the  half-breeds 
of  the  North -West  should  be  treated  just  as 

THE  HALF- BREEDS  OF  MANITOBA 

were  treated — ;iust  as  the  honorable  member  for  Pro- 
vencher  said  they  should  have  been  treated  ;  and 
what  was  the  answer  of  the  Department?  The  answer 
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of  the  Department  will  show  precisely  what  I  liave 
fttated,  that  the  Department  at  that  time  in  18S1  had 
forgotten  the  tenor  of  the  statute  tliey  had  placed  on 
the  statute  book  before.  Here  is  the  answer,  addressed 
lo  the  honorable  Lawrence  Clarke,  who  had  trans- 
mitted the  petition  : 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa 

22iia  Nov.,  1881. 

Sir. — By  direction  of  tlie  Minister  of  the  Intorior,  I  have 
the  honor  to  acknowled;re  the  receipt  of  memorial  han»led  in 
by  you,  of  certain  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhah* 
itants  of  the  district  ot*  \jovne  ovhich  you  represent  iu  the 
Xorth-West  Council),  held  at  Prince  Alhoit  on  the  ISth  Ucto- 
ber,  1S81. 

In  rej)ly  to  the  (questions  involved  in  the  several  resolu- 
tions contained  therein,  I  am  to  say  as  follows  : — 

Resolution  No.  ',i.  As  bv  treatv  with  the  Indians  their 
title  to  any  portion  of  tho  territory  included  within  the  <Us- 
trict  of  Lome  has  been  extinguished,  this  resolution  would 
neeil  explanation. 

HERE  WAS   A  RE.SOLUTION 

calling  upon  the  Government  to  give  effect  to  a  law 
passed  by  themselves— to  give  the  half-breeds  the 
special  rights  to  which  by  law  they  were  entitled, 
and  yet  the  Government  declares  that  this  resolution 
requires  explanation.  Well,  the  explanation  came, 
and  it  was  not  long  in  coming.  Mr.  Clarke  answered 
as  follows  : — 

Carlton,  N.W.T.,  2oth  JAXrARY,  18S2. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  aoknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  22nd  Xoveml)er  last,  embodying  the  reply  of  the 
right  honorable  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  a  memorial, 
handed  in  by  me,  of  certain  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  inriabitants  of  the  district  of  Lome,  held  at  Prince  Albert 
on  the  ISth  October,  KSSl. 

AVith  regard  to  resolution  Xo.  3,  it  is  remarked  that : 
'*  As  by  treaty  with  the  Indians,  their  title  to  any  port  ion  of 
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the  territory  included  within   the  district  of  Lome  has  been 
6:itinguished,  this  resolution  would  need  explanation." 

1  would  respectfully  submit  that  the  Indian  title  no  doubt 
has  been  extinguished,  but  evidently  not  that  of  the  half-breed 
residents  of  the  North-West  Territories. 

Toe  Govornment  of  the  Dominon  of  Canada  have  repeat- 
edly acknowledged  tne  ight  in  the  soil  of  the  ha  lf-bree<i  in- 
habitants, as  is  proven  oy  the  Parliament  of  Canada  in  1870, 
33  Vic,  chap.  3,  section  31,  as  follows. 

Then  he  recites  all  the  acts  by  which  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  had  declared,  time  and  again,  that 
the  half-breeds  were  entitled  to  compensation  for  their 
Indian  title;  and  goes  on  : 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  from  the  first  enactment, 
in  1.S70,  to  the  last,  in  1879,  the  rights  in  the  soil  of  the  half- 
breeds  have  been  recognized  by  the  Government,  and  provi- 
sion made  for  the  extinguishment  of  their  title. 

Tliis  explanation  was  certainly  clear  enough,  but 
the  Government  at  once  relapsed  into  the  state  of 
immovability  in  which  they  had  been  living,  and 
the  Minister  fell  again  into  the  state  of  repose  which 
he  had  been  enjoying,  for  so  many  years  before.  The 
half-breeds  petitioned  again,  they  sent  their  friends 
upon  delegations  to  Ottawa  ;  they  sent  the  honorable 
member  for  Provencher;  yet  the  (rovernment  never 
took  an  V  action  in  the  matter  until  the28th  of  Januarv, 
18S>,  when  the  Minister  felt  his  seat  shaken  by  the 
first  waves  of  the  tem})e3t  that  was  soon  to  sweep  over 
the  count rv, 

TOO  LATE  I  TOO  LATE  !  TOO  LATE  ! 

Wlien  the  seeds  of  discontent  have  long  been  germi- 
nating, when  hearts  have  long  been  swelling  with 
long  accumulating  bitterness,  and  when  humiliations 
and  disappointments  have  made  men  discontented 
and  sullen,  a  small  incident  will  create  a  conflagra- 
tion, just   as  a  spark   dropped  on  the   prairie,  under 
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certain  circumstances,  will  kindle  a  widespread  and 
unquenchable  fire.  Then  the  Government  moved, 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  incident  occurred — what 
was  it  ?  The  honorable  member  for  Provencher  told 
us  what  it  was.  After  the  Government  had  announced 
a  commission,  a  man  had  the  imprudence  to  say  that 
commission  would  not  come,  but  that  bullets  Vould 
come  instead  ;  and  this  statement  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  is  corri^borated  by  a  statement  of  Arch- 
bishop Tache  in  a  letter  published  in  December  last, 
in  which,  speaking  of  the  commencement  of  the  rebel- 
lion, he  said  : 

Tho  assurance  tliat  a  couiinission  woukl  bo  sent  was  not 
accepted.  Peoplcj  preftrrejl  to  believe  a  rumor  which  went  to 
show  that,  instead  of  gran  ting  them  their  rights,  the  authorities 
were  to  send  irons  for  their  Jea  ler  an'l  bullet-*  for  those  who 
wouM  protect  him.  That  conviction  produced  th"  result  which 
was  to  be  expected.  The  half-breeds  thought  they  would 
resist  antl  defend  themselves.  Badly  armed,  without  ammu- 
nition ^or  provisions,  they  took  possession  of  the  stores  in  the 
vicinity.  The  unfortunate  attack  made  against  them  at  Dusk 
Lake  was  a  declaration  of  war. 

It  will  strike  many  minds  now  that  there  is  a 
great  analogy  between  the  origin  of  this  rebellion  and 
the  origin  of  the  rebellion  in  Lower  Canada  in  1837. 
An  agitation  had  been  going  on  in  Lower  Canada  for 
many  years,  as  it  had  been  going  on  in  tlie  North-We^t 
for  many  years,  and  it  was  whon  tlio  (Jovernmont 
attem[)te(l  to  arrest  the  leaders  of  the  movement  that 
the  rebellion  broke  out  ;  and,  without  going  any 
further.  I  am  glad  to  recall  the  fact  tliat,  deplorable 
as  was  this  rebellion  in  Lower  Canada,  it  sornred  at 
once  to  llie  Lower  Cana<lians  the  rights  wliicii  they 
had  ]>een  vainlv  seeking  for  so  many  years,  and  it 
secured  this  furiher  result:  That  although  the  popu- 
lation had  Ixicn  liitherto  in  favor  of  rebellion  tlioy  at 
once  became 

THE    MOST    FAITH  FIL   SUBJECTS 

England  ever  had.     In  the  same  manner,  though  the 
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last  result  has  not  yet  been  obtained,  it  may  be  and 
will  be  obtained,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  North- West, 
because  the  immediate  result  of  the  rebellion  there 
has  been  to  secure  to  the  half-breeds  the  rights  which 
had  been  denied  to  them  up  to  that  time,  I  have 
charged  the  Government  with  not  only  having  been 
negligent  in  the  duty  they  owed  to  the  half-breeds, 
but  with  denying  to  the  half-breeds  the  right?  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  I  charge  them  again  with, 
not  ignoring  only,  but  actually  refusing,  of  design 
aforethought,  the  rights  to  which  the  half-breeds  were 
entitled.  The  first  order  the  Government  passed 
under  the  statute  was  that  of  the  28th  Jaauary,  18S-3. 
What  was  that  order?  Its  provisions  are 

IMPORTANT   TO   CONSIDER, 

in  view  of  the  charge  which  I  have  preferred  against 
the  Government.    The  order  runs  as  follows  : — 

(Jn  a  raeinoramlum  dated  2r)th  Januar>',  ISS.j.  from  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  submitting  that  it  i>»  desirable,  with  a 
view  of  settling  equitably  tbe  claims  of  the  half-breeds  in  Mani- 
toba and  the  North- West  Territories,  who  would  have  been  enti- 
tled to  land  had  they  resided  in  Manitoba  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  and  filed  their  claims  in  due  course  under  the  Mani- 
toba Act,  and  also  of  those  who,  though  residing  in  Manitoba 
and  equitably  entitled  to  participate  in  the  grant,  did  not  <lo 
80,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  such  half-breeds,  and  recom- 
mending that  he  be  authorized  to  obtain  an  enumeration  of 
them,  and  to  employ  three  persons  to  make  such  enumeration. 

The  provisions  of  the  order,  you  see,  were  first 
to  cause  an  enumeration  to  be  made  of  the  half-breeds 
who  were  entitled  to  compensation,  in  order  to  settle 
equitably  the  claims  of  those  half-breeds.  What  was 
to  be  that  equitable  settlement?  The  order  is  vague, 
it  is  silent.  Was  the  settlement  to  be  that  which  was 
granted  to  the  half-breeds  of  Manitoba,  as  was  insi- 
nuated the  other  day  by  the  honorable  member  from 
Provencher  (Mr.  Royal)  ?    I  say  no ;    I  say  that  the 
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settlement  that  the  Government  then  contemplated, 
and  which  is  called  equitable,  was  not  the  pettlement 
which  had  been  made  in  favor  of  the  half-breeds  of 
Manitoba.  I  may  here  recall  what  was  the  latter 
settlement.  The  half-breeds  of  Manitoba  were  given, 
first,  a  free  grant  of  the  plots  of  land  which  they 
occupied,  to  the  extent  of  1(>U  acres  each,  as  whites  ; 
they  were  given,  in  the  second  place,  in 

EXTINX'TION   OF    THE   INDIAN   TITLE, 

# 

land  to  the  extent  of  160  acres  for  each  head  of  a  famil  v, 
aad  land  or  scrip  to  the  extent  of  240  acres  for  every 
minor.  Was  this  to  be  the  settlement  which  was  to 
be  given  by  the  Government  under  order  of  the  28th 
January  ?  1  say  it  was  not ;  and  I  call  to  witness  upon 
this  point  the  language  spt»ken  by  the  First  Minister 
himself  on  the  2(>th  March  last,  when  this  matter 
came  before  this   House.     On  that   occasion  he  said  : 

As  a  whole  the  half-breeds  have  been  told  that  if  they 
desired  to  be  considered  as  ludians  there  are  most  liberal 
reserves  that  they  could  go  lo  with  the  others;  but  that  if  they 
desired  to  be  considered  white  men  they  could  get  160  acres  of 
land  as  homesteads.  Bnt  they  are  not  satisfied  with  that  ]  they 
want  to  get  land  scrip  of  equ  d  quantity — I  think  upwards  of 
200  acres— and  then  get,  as  a  matter  of  course,  their  home- 
steads us  well. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  the  Government,  on  the 
26th  March,  1885,  was  not  disposed  to  treat  the  half- 
breeds  of  the  North- West  Territories  as  they  had 
treated  the  half-breeds  of  Manitoba.  If  they  had  been 
disposed  to  do  so,  the  First  Minister  would  have  said : 
We  will  give  them,  as  we  have  given  the  half-breeds 
of  Manitoba,  the  plots  of  land  on  which  they  reside, 
as  free  grants  of  160  acres  each,  this  to  be  their  rights 
as  homesteaders  ;  and  as  Indians  we  will  give  them, 
in  extinguishment  of  their  rights  to  the  Indian  title, 
land  scrip  to  the  extent  of  160  acres  for  each  head  of  a 
family  and  240  acres  to  each  minor.  No;  the  language 
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of  the  First  Minister  shows  that  he  was  opposed  to  their 
being  treated  in  this  way.  He  said  :  **  If  they  wanted 
to  be  treated  as  Indians,  they  could  go  on  the  reserves ; 
but  if  they  wanted  to  be  treated  as  whites,  they  could 
have  a  homestead  like  other  whites.''  Therefore 

I   CHARGE   THE   GOVERNMENT 

with  this,  that,  when  they  pa=jsed  the  order  of  28th 
January,  1885,  it  was  not  their  intention  to  afford  the 
same  justice  to  the  half-breeds  of  the  North- West  Ter- 
ritories that  had  been  afforded  to  those  of  Manitoba. 
The  intentions  then  expressed  in  the  language  I  have 
just  quoted  from  the  First  Minister  were  carried  out 
tour  days  later,  on  the  30th  March,  when  another 
Order  in  Council  was  passed,  and  how  did  that  Order 
in  Council  read  ?  It  read  as  follows  : — 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  those  claims  should  be  satisfied  hy  granting: 
First,  to  each  half-breed  head  of  a  family  resident  in  the  North 
West  Territories,  outside  of  the  limits  of  Manitoba  previous  to 
the  loth  July,  1870,  the  lot  or  portion  of  land  of  which  he  is  at 
present  in  honajide  and  undisputed  occupation  by  virtue  of 
residence  upon  and  cultivation  thereof,  to  the  extent  of  160 
acres,  and  if  the  lot  or  portion  of  land  for  which  ho  is  in  bona 
^^r//' occupation  as  aforesaid  should  be  less  than  100  acres,  the 
(lifioronce  to  be  macle  up  to  him  by  an  issue  of  scrip,  redeem- 
able in  land,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  acre,  and  in  case 
of  each  half-breed  head  of  a  fivmily  residing  in  the  North- West 
Territories  previous  to  the  loth  day  of  July,  1870,  who  is  not 
at  present  in  bona  fide  occupation  of  any  land,  scrii>  be  issued, 
redeemable  in  lantl,  to  the  extent  of  $100. 

The  same  provision  is  thereafter  made  for  the  mi- 
nors. Let  us  examine  this  Order  in  Council.  What 
does  it  provide  for?  It  provides  simply  this,  that  the 
half-breed  eliall  get  a  grant  of  IGO  acres  as  settler  or 
homesteader,  but  that  nothing  shall  be  given  him  in 
extinguishment  of  his  Indian  title.  If  the  half-breed 
is  in  i)()ssession  of  a  plot  of  100  acres,  he  is  to  receive 
a  free  grant  of  it — nothing  more ;  if  his  lot  is  nut   IG^) 
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acres,  he  is  to  receive  the  difference— noth'Dg  more ;  so 
that  it  is  manifest  at  that  date,  under  this  Order  in 
Council,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  give  to  the  half-bieeds  of  the  North-West  Territories 
the  game  right?  that  had  been  given  to  the  half- breeds 
of  Manitoba.  The  commission  beine:  issued  under  this 
order,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  commissioners  to  do 
otherwise  than  to  carry  out  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  order.  They  had  no  authority  to  go  to  any 
greater  length  than  they  were  authorizea  by  that 
order. 

THE   COMMISSION   WAS   ISSUED 

to  Mr.  street,  Mr.  Goulet  and  Mr.  Forget,  and  as  soon 
as  they  came  to  the  North- West,  as  soon  as  they  came 
to  investigate  the  matter  involved,  they  saw  at  once 
that  this  proposed  settlement  would  be  no  settlement 
at  all,  that  the  half-breeds  would  be  still  dissatisfied ; 
and  upon  the  4th  April,  Mr.  Street  telegraphed  to  Mr. 
Macpher6on,then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  as  follows  :- 

If  desired  by  half  breeds,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  grant 
scrip,  one  sixty  or  two  forty  ilol'ar.«,  permitting  them  to  ac- 
quire title  to  lands  in  occupation  throuuh  possession  ?  t.)ther- 
wise,  Government  really  gives  nothing  for  Indian  title.  Do  you 
wish  me  to  give  notice  that  commission  will  take  evidence  of 
claims  other  than  those  of  half  breeds?  Pearce  concurs  in  firet 
suggestion. 

Here  is  the  telegram  in  which  the  commissioner 
at  once  points  out  that,  if  he  carries  out  the  Order  in 
Council,  the  Government  gives  nothing  to  the  half- 
breeds  for  the  extinguishment  of  tlie  Indian  title. 
Then  the  next  day,  a  letter  followed  up  the  telegram 
from  Mr.  Street,  and  it  is  still  more  significant:  — 

My  Dear  Sir  David, 

We  arrived  here  early  this  uiornin;r,  and  I  mot  mv  fellow- 
commissioners  at  the  Dominion  Lands  (.)lliee  at  lo  o'clock. 
They  introduced  the  subject  as  to  which  1    telegraphed   you 
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yesterday,  and  spoke  very  strongly  as  to  its  being  one  which 
was  likely  to  be  a  serious  stumbling-block  in  our  dealings  with 
the  half-breeds.  Lest  you  should  not  lully  have  understood 
my  telegram  I  will  shortly  state  the  point.  Suppose  we  find 
that  a  half-breed  has  been  u]>od  and,  since  15th  July,  1870,  in 
occupation  of  a  i>arcelof  say  160  acres,  under  circumstances 
which,  if  he  were  a  white  settler,  would  entitle  him  to  a  grant 
of  the  land  under  the  homestead  clauses  under  the  Dominion 
I^nd  Act,  under  the  authority  we  now  ])Osse88  wo  could,  if  he 
were  the  head  of  a  family,  allow  him  nothing  more  than  the 
160  acres  ;  we  could  allow  him  nothing  for  his  claim  as  a  half- 
breed,  and,  inai^much  as  the  Government  has  all  along  been 
pur] sorting  to  deal  with  the  half-breeds  as  if  they  had  some 
general  rights  beyond  tho?e  of  ordinary  incoming  settlers,  my 
fellow-commissioners  say  that  great  dissatisfaction  and  disap- 
pointment will  be  created  if  we  give  to  these  occupying  half- 
breeds  f  nly  that  which  any  ordinary  settler  can  claim,  and 
nothing  for  the  extinguishment  of  his  Indian  title.  Mr.  Pearce 
discusse<i  the  matter  very  fully  with  us  and  concuired  in  the 
advisability  of  our  obtaining,  if  possible,  the  power  to  enable 
us  to  allow  the  half-i»rood  to  (^laim  the  land  occupied  by  him 
under  the  homestead  provisions,  and  in  addition  to  give  him 
his  scrip  for  the  §100  or  $24<J,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the 
Indian  title. 


THERE   WAS   THE   POLICY 

which  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Street  as  soon  as  he  had 
commenced  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  what  was 
the  answer  ?  The  very  following  day  there  was  this 
telegram  which  should  have  betn  sent  six  or  seven 
vears  before  at  least : — 

W.  P.  II.  Street,  Q.  C, 

Chairman,  Half-breed    Commission, 

Winnipeg. 

No  objf»ction  to  your  suggestion  to  give  scrip,  and  allow 
occupants  to  acquire  title  tlirough  possession,  when  desired 
by  them. 

At  last  justice  have  been  given  to  these  people. 
For   seven   lung  years  they  had  petitioned,  and  peti- 
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tioned  in  vain.  On  the  2nth  March, the  Prime  Minister, 
in  his  place  in  this  House,  gave  it  as  his  policy  that 
these  men  were  not  entitled  lo  any  special  privileges, 
that  they  had  no  such  rights  as  were  given  to  their 
confreres  in  Manitoba,  that  they  were  to  be  treated  not 
aa  half-l)reeds,  not  as  a  special  class,  but  either  as  In- 
dians or  whites.  At  last  justice  was  coining  to  them. 
At  last  what  they  had  been  petitioning  for  so  many 
vears  was  coming  to  them,  and  what  was  the  cau«e? 
in  ten  davs,  from  the  2r»th  of  ^larch  to  the  Gth  of 
April,  the  Government  had  altered  their  policy  and 
had  given  what  they  had  refused  for  years.  What  was 
the  cause?  The  bullets  of  Duck  Lake  ;  the  rebellion 
in  the  North  West.  The  (loverument  had  been  refus- 
ing for  years,  and  at  lost  these  men  took  their  lives 
anti  liberties  in  their  hands,  and  at  last  the  (lovern- 
ment  came  down  and  gave  them  what  they  were  en- 
titled to.  I  aj>peal  now  to  any  friend  of  liberty  in  this 
House;  I  a]>i»eal  not  only  to  the  Liberals  who  sit  be- 
side me,but  to  any  man  who  has 

A    BRITISH  IIEAUT   IN    HIS    iniEA>T, 

and  I  ask,  when  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  have  been 
petitioning  for  years  f(»r  their  rights,  and  those  rights 
have  not  onlv  been  iuiMueti.  but  have  been  denied. and 
when  these  men  take  thfir  lives  in  their  hands  and 
rebel,  will  anyone  in  this  Hou-e  say  that  these  men, 
when  they  got  their  rights,  should  not  have  saved 
their  heads  as  well,  and  that  the  criminals,  if  crimi- 
nals there  were,  in  this  rebellion,  are  not  those  who 
fought  and  bled  and  died,  but  the  men  who  sit  on 
those  Treasuiy  benches  ?  Sir,  rebellion  is  always  an 
evil,  it  is  always  an  olTcnce  against  the  positive  law 
of  a  nation,  it  is  not  always  a  moral  crime.  The  Minis- 
ter of  Militia,  in  the  week  that  preceded  the  execution 
of  Kiel,  stated  his  sentiments  of  rebellion  in  these 
words  :  ''I  hate  all  rebels  :  I  baven»>  sympathy,  good, 
bad  or  indifferent,  with  rebellion."  Sir,  what  is  hate- 
ful— I  use  the  word  which  the  honorable  gentleman 
18 
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made  use  of— what  is  hateful  is  uot  rebellion,  but  is 
the  despotism  w  hich  induces  rebellion  ;  what  is  hate- 
ful are  not  rebels,  but  the  men  who,  having  the  en- 
joyment of  power,  do  not  discharge  the  duties  of 
power;  the  men  who,  having  the  power  to  redress 
wrongs,  refuse  to  listen  to  the  petitions  that  are  sent 
to  them ;  the  men  who,  when  they  are  asked  for  a 
loaf,  give  a  stone.  The  honorable  gentleman  hates  all 
rebels,  he  says.  I  wonder  if  he  will  extend  his  hatred 
to  the  great  rebel  whose  proud  statue  stands  almost 
at  my  arm's  length.  I  venture  to  say  that  if  that  man 
whose  statue  has  been  erected  here  by  the  Canadian 
Government  had  been  living  to-day,  and  had  occupied 
his  place  on  the  Treasury  benches,  he  would  have  re- 
membered that  he  was  once  a  rebel.  I  have  seen  the 
day  when  the  Minister  of  Militia  had  not  for  the  rebel- 
lion the  horror  he  now  professes.  I  have  seen  the  day 
when  the  Minister  of  Militia  had  not  for  rebels  the 
deep  hatred  which  he  proclaimed  to  the  world  almost 
within  the  hearing  of  a  condemned  man  ;  I  have  seen 
the  day  when  the  Minister  of  Militia  had  great  sym- 
pathy in  his  heart  for  rebellion,  when  he  had  deej) 
sympathy  in  his  heart  for  the  very  rebel  whom  he  had 
in  lii«  mind,  and  whose  death-knell  he  was  in  advance 
ringing,  when  he  was  proclaiming  his  hatred  of  rebel- 
lion at  Winnipeg.  Riel  was  once  before  a  rebel ;  he 
was  indicted  before,  not  for  rebellion,  but  for  murder 
connected  with  rebellion.  The  honorable  gentleman 
who  now  has  such  a  hatred  for  rebels  spoke  on  that 
occasion.  Resolutions  were  introduced  in  this  House 
on  a  certain  occasion  to 

EXTEND  AN   AMNESTY 

for  all  offences  connected  with  the  rebellion  and  to 
all  offenders,  Riel  and  a  few  others  excepted,  and 
granting  an  amnesty  even  to  them,  but  with  certain 
restrictions.  The  honorable  gentleman  spoke  on  that 
occasion.  Did  he  then  proclaim,  as  he  now  does,  his 
hatred  of  rebellion  ?  Did  he  speak  the  language  which 
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he  spoke  lately  in  Winnipeg  ?  Did  he  say  he  hated 
all  rebels?  "  t  have  a  hatred  of  all  rebels  ;  I  have  no 
sympathy,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  with  rebellion.  " 
No  ;  but  this  is  what  he  said : 

"^•I^r,  Mr.  Caron  said  that  he  will  vote  agaiost  the  resolution 
because  it  does  not  afford  a  complete  solution  of  the  North- 
West  difficulty.  Having  voted  against  the  expulsion  of  Kiel 
from  this  House,  he  cannot  vote  for  his  banishment  from  the 
country.  A  complete  anmesty  is  the  only  practical  solution, 
and  he  is  sure  that  the  same  difficulties  will  recur  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  the  sentiment  of  the  honor- 
able gentleman  at  that  time.  Well,  if  on  that  occasion 
Riel  was  entitled  to  a  full  amnesty,  was  he  not 
entitled,  at  least,  to  a  commutation  of  sentence  on 
this  occasion,  when  this  last  rebellion  had  not  been 
darkened  by  such  an  act  as  darkened  the  pages  of 
the  first  rebellion  ?  The  honorable  gentleman  in  those 
days  stated  again  and  again  that  the  first  rebellion 
was  justified.  If  the  first  rebellion  was  justified,  was 
not  the  second  rebellion  equally  justified?  Where 
would  be  the  half-breeds  to-day  if  it  had  not  been 
for  this  rebellion?  Would  they  have  obtained  the 
rights  which  they  now  enjoy  ?  I  say.  Sir,  that  the 
Canadian  Government  stands  convicted  of  having 
yielded  only  to  rebellion,  and  not  to  the  just  repre- 
sentations of  the  half-breeds,  and  of  having  actually 
forced  them  into  insurrection.  Mr.  Speaker,  such 
were  my  sentiments,  and  I  spoke  them  elsewhere.  I 
appeal,  upon  this  occasion,  as  I  did  elsewhere, 

TO   EVERY    FRIEND   OF   LIBERTY, 

to  all  those  who,  during  these  twenty-five  years  past, 
have  felt  their  hearts  thrill  whenever  a  struggle  for 
frf-edom  was  going  on  in  any  corner  of  the  world  ; 
with  the  Italians,  when  they  delivered  their  country 
from  the  yoke  of  Austria;  with  the  Americans,  in 
their  stupendous  struggle  for  national  unity  aud   for 
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the  suppression  of  African  slavery ;  with  the  Mexi- 
cans, in*their  successful  attemot  to  resist  the  foreign 
domination  which  the  Frcncn  Emperor  sought  to 
impose  on  them  ;  with  the  French  themselves  in  their 
generous  though  oiten  misguided  efforts  to  establish 
amongst  themselves  the  bulwark  of  freedom,  parlia- 
mentary and  responsible  government;  with  the 
Danubian  populations,  when  they  attempted  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  degrading  domination  of  the 
Turks;  and  when  at  last— at  last — a  section  of  our 
own  countrymen  rose  in  arms  to  claim  rights  long 
denied  them,  rights  which  were  immediately  acknow- 
ledged to  be  just,  as  soon  as  they  were  asked  with 
bullets,  are  we  to  have  no  sympathy  with  them? 
Though,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  men  were  in  the  wrong; 
though  the  rebellion  had  to  be  put  down  ;  though  it 
was  ihe  duty  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  assert 
its  authoriiy  and  vindicate  the  law  ;  still,  I  ask  any 
friend  of  liberty,  if  there  is  not  a  feeling  rising  in  his 
heart,  stronger  than  all  reasoning  to  the  contrarv, 
that  these  men  v^ere  excusa])le?  Such  were,  >fr. 
Speaker,  my  sentiments.  I  spoke  them  elsewhere.  I 
have  had.  since  that  time,  occasion  to  realize  that  I 
have  greatly  shocked  Tory  editors  and  Tory  members. 
Sir, 


I  KNOW    WHAT    TORY    LOYALTY    L^. 

T(»ries  have  always  been  famous  for  preaching  loyalty 
to  other.^.  T(nics  l.avc  always  been  famous  for  beii.f: 
loyal,  as  long  as  it  was  ].ro(iiable  to  be  so.  Under  the 
reign  of  James,  the  Tories  were  gushing  in  their 
loyalty  as  long  as  the  tyranny  of  the  king  fell  upon 
Whigs  and  Dissenters  ;  but  when  at  last  the  tyraniiy 
of  James  fell  upon  the  Tories  themselves  and  the 
Church  of  their  heart,  their  slavish  nutions  received 
a  most  salutary  Fhock.  They  took  side  with  the 
Whigs,  and  horror  of  horrors,  they  shouldered  the 
musket,  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  put  him  on 
the  throne;  and  I  believe  that  to  this  day   the  Tories 
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will  say  that  it  was  a  haj)py  day  for  England  when 
that  rebellion  took  piece.  If  we  pa^s  from  England 
to  this  country,  we  have  the  same  tale  to  tell.  In  1849 
the  Tories  were  gu?hing  in  their  loyalty  as  long  as 
they  expected  the  Governor  General  to  be  disloyal  to 
the  people,  but  when  they  found  the  Governor  General 
was  loyal  to  the  people,  their  own  loyalty  oozed  out 
of  their  bodies  and  vanished  into  thin  air.  Thev  did 
not  shoulder  the  musket— that  would  have  been  too 
noble  a  weapon— but  with  eggs  and  stones  they  pelted 
the  representative  of  Her  Majesty.  They  did  not 
shoulder  the  musket,  but  with  pen  and  ink  they  wrote 
and  signed  annexation  manifestoes.  And, Mr.  Speaker, 
if  we  continue  the  story,  even  down  to  the  days 
since  this  (Government  has  ])een  in  power,  we  find 
that  when  thev  introduced  the  National  Folic v,  and 
when  it  was  objected  that  that  policy  was  unfair  and 
ungenerous  to  England,  and  that  it  might  possibly 
endanger  British  connection,  the  cool  Tory  answer 
was :  "  So  much  the  worse  for  British  connection.  " 
Sir.  this  is  Torv  lovaltv.  Readv  thev  are  to-day  to 
sacrifice  British  connection,  if  British  connection 
stands  between  them  and  their  selfishness ;  ready 
they  are  to-day  to  sacrifice  British  connection  if  it 
stands  between  them  and  their  enjoyment  of  power; 
readv  thev  are  to  sacrifice  British  connection  for  mere 
sordid  greed,  but  they  affect,  forsooth,  to  be  shocked 
when  we  j>rofess  sympathy  for  men  who,  in  the  West, 
have  been  vindicating  their  rights  long  denied.  Sir,  I 
will  not  receive  any  lectures  on  loyalty  from  men  with 
such  a  record.  I  am  a  British  subject,  and  I  value 
the  proud  title  as  much  as  any  one  in  this  House. 
But  if  it  be  expected  of  me  that  I  shall  allow  fellow- 
oouutrymen  unfriended,  undefended,  unprotected  and 
unrepresented  in  this  House,  to  be  trampled  under 
foot  by  this  Government,  I  say  that  is  not  what  I 
understand  bv  lovaltv,  nnd  I  would  call  that  slavery. 
I  am  a  British  subject,  but  my  loyalty  is  not  of  the 
lips.  If  honorable  gentlemen  oj)posite  will  read 
history,  they  will  find  that  my  ancestors,  in  all   their 
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struggles  against  the  British  Crown  in  the  past,  never 
sought  anything  else  than 

TO   BE   TREATED   AS   BRITISH   SUBJECTS, 

and  as  soon  as  they  were  treated  as  British  subjects, 
though  they  had  not  forgotten  the  land  of  their  ances- 
tors, they  became  amongst  the  most  loyal  subjects 
that  England  ever  had.  Sir,  since  our  loyalty  has 
been  impugned  by  honorable  gentlemen  opposite,  I 
am  inclined  to  quote  the  sentiments  of  my  race  and 
of  my  party,  as  they  were  expressed  by  my  honorable 
friend  from  Megantic  (Mr.  Langelier)  on  an  occasion 
which  was  not  political.  Last  summer  certain  dele- 
gates from  boards  of  trade  in  France  visited  Canada. 
They  were  entertained  by  the  Corporation  of  Quebec 
which  presented  them  an  address,  and  the  honorable 
member  for  Megantic,  in  his  quality  of  Mayor,  spoke 
as  follows : 

The  fate  of  arms  has  decreed  that  our  political  destinies 
should  be  united  with  the  destinies  of  England,  and  when  we 
consider  all  the  advantages  which  we  have  reaped  from  that 
state  of  things,  our  regret  at  being  separated  from  France  is 
not  without  compensation.  When  we  can  establish  with 
Fi*ance  extended  commercial  relations,  nothing  more  shall  we 
want.  We  preserve  a  political  reijime  of  which  we  are  proud, 
and  we  obtain  at  the  same  time  the  satisfaction  of  preserving 
our  interests  and  sentiments. 

This  is  the  loyalty  of  the  French  Canadians  to-day. 
They  are  true  to  their  ancestors.  And  who  should 
object?  We  speak  the  French  language,  and  if  you 
look  at  it  from  a  purely  utilitarian  poiut  of  view  it  is 
a  great  disadvantage,  because  we  have  afterwards  to 
learn  a  foreign  language  to  take  our  part  in  the 
national  movement  of  this  country.  Every  one  must 
learn 

TO   SPEAK   IT   THE   BEST   HE   CAN 

in  his  own  poor  way.    It  would  perhaps  be  best,  from 
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a  utilitarian  point  of  view,  lo  have  only  one  language  ; 
but  the  French  is  the  language  of  our  mothers,  the 
language  which  recalls  to  our  minds  the  most  sacred 
associations  which  first  dawn  on  the  heart  of  man  and 
which  can  never  die  out,  and  so  long  as  there  are 
French  mothers  the  language  will  not  die.  Yet  these 
sentiments  are  quite  consistent  with  our  loyalty  to 
England,  and  loyal  we  are  to  England  ;  and  if  I  were 
called  to  illustrate  it,  I  could  not  do  so  better  than 
by  quoting  the  remark  of  a  French  Canadian  lady  to 
Mr.  De  Belvfize,  who,  in  1855,  visited  Canada  by  order 
of  Napoleon  III.  :  "  Our  hearts  are  with  France,  but 
our  arms  are  to  England.  "  But  loyalty  must  be  reci- 
procal. It  is  not  enough  for  the  subject  to  be  loyal 
to  the  Crown  :  the  Crown  must  also  be  loyal  to  the 
subject.  So  far  as  England  is  concerned  she  has  done 
her  duty  nobly,  generously ;  but  this  Government 
has  not  done  its  duty  towards  the  half-breeds.  The 
Government  are  shocked,  and  their  friends  profess  to 
be  shocked,  because  those  men  claim  their  rights  and 
demanded  them  with  bullets.  Have  the  Government 
been  loyal  to  those  half-breeds  ?  If  they  had  been 
loyal  to  the  half-breeds,  no  such  trouble  would  have 
occurred.  If  the  Government  do  not  respect  the  law 
themselves,  and  if  afterwards  men,  to  vindicate  their 
rights,  take  weapons  in  their  hands  and  brave  the 
laws,  I  Pay  the  Government  are  bound  to  search  their 
consciences  and  see  if  they  have  given  occasion  for 
rebellion,  and  if  they  have  to  give  the  benefit  to  the 
guilty  one^.  This  is  what  we,  in  Lower  Canada,  have 
been  claiming,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
have  felt  so  warmly  on  this  question.  Such  is  not, 
however,  the  doctrine  of  the  Government. 

THE   DOCTRINE   OF   THE   GOVERNMENT 

is  not  put  in  that  way  in  the  memorandum  which  was 
issued  some  time  after  the  execution  of  Louis  Kiel. 
Shortly  after  that  execution  the  Government  thought 
it  proper,  and  I  do  not  blame  them  for  it,  to  put  their 


defence  before  Ihe  country.  They  did  it  in  a  very 
able  paper  signed  by  the  late  Minister  of  Justice,  Sir 
AlexRuder  Campbell.  In  the  very  first  words  he 
speaks  as  follows: 

The  opponentB  of  the  OovernmPnt  have  asserted  that  t)iB 
rebellion  was  provoked,  if  not  justified,  by  their  inalalminis- 
tration  of  the  afftiirs  of  the  North-West  'rerrilories  and  inat- 
tention to  the  just  claims  of  the  half- b  re  puis.  With  this  ques- 
tion, which  has  been  made  one  of  parly  politics.  U  is  not 
thought  becoming  to  deal  here.  Upon  such  a  charge,  when 
made  in  a  constitutional  manner,  the  Government  vrill  be 
responsible  to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  before 
them  they  will  be  prepared  to  meet  and  disprove  it. 

That  the  Government  should  be  compelled  to  submit 
their  rea30[is  for  having  so  acted  goes  as  a  matter  of 
course.  They  were  to  give  their  reasons — they  wera 
responsible  to  the  people.  This  is  a  mr.'.ter  of  course. 
But  this  is  not  what  is  contended  here.  The  conten- 
tion laid  down  is  that  when  the  people  of  Canada  are 
to  examine  the  action  of  theliovernmentin  executing 
Riel,  the  question  whether  or  not  the  rebellion  was 
provoked  is  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Was 
there  ever  a  more  unconstitutional,  more  intolerable 
doctrine  propounded  ?  I  say  it  is  contrary  to  the  true 
doctrine,  for  if  there  is  any  occasion  when  the  Govern- 
ment is  bound  to  search  into  the  matter  to  see  if  pro- 
vocation has  been  given  for  the  committal  of  an 
offence,  which  has  involved  the  death  penalty,  it  is 
when  the  offence  charged  is 

PURELY   A   rOLITICAI.  OKE. 

It  is  always  with  regret  I  am  sure,  that  the  Minister 
of  Justice  finds  himself  unable  to  report  in  favor  of 
the  commutation  of  a  death  sentence.  Whenever  in 
this  country  a  sentence  of  death  is  passed  upon  any 
of  our  fellow  beings,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  crime  in 
order  to  eee  if  the  requirements  of  the  law  would   nut 
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be  equally  met  if  the  death  sentence  were  not  carried 
out.  Nothing  is  left  behind  that  can  lead  to  that 
desired  end.  And  yet  we  are  told  here  that  when  a 
man  is  charged  with  a  political  crime,  the  Govern- 
ment are  not  to  consider  whether  there  was  provoca- 
tion or  nut  by  the  Crown  ?  With  the  Government  all 
rebellions  are  alike,  whether  provoked  or  not,  and 
they  have  all  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  You 
are  to  look  at  all  rebellions  as  utterly  bad.  You  have 
to  look  upon  the  rebellion  of  Junius  Brutus  and  the 
attempted  rebellion  of  Cataline  as  equally  bad.  T  say, 
on  the  contrary,  that  this  is  one  of  the  grounds  on 
which  I  arraign  the  Government.  Ft  was  their  duty, 
when  they  came  to  consider  whether  the  death  sen- 
tence should  be  carried  out  on  Riel,  to  consider 
whether  he  had  received  provocation  for  the  deed 
which  brought  him  into  that  situation  ;  and  having 
failed  to  do  so,  the  (Government,  on  their  own  con- 
fession, stand  guilty  of  having  failed  in  a  duty,  which 
is  one  of  the  mo?t  sac^red  that  ever  can  fall  upon  man. 
The  doctrine  of  the  (.iovernnient  is  so  untenable  that 
thev  could  not  adhere  to  it  to  the  last.  Even  before 
Sir  Alexander  Campbell  had  reached  the  end  of  his 
factum,  he  abandoned  his  theory,  for  in  the  very 
bottom  lines,  he  eays : 

Whether  rebellion  alone  should  be  punished  with  death 
isarjuestion  upoii  whioli  opinions  iu«iy  (lifter.  Treason  will 
probably  ever  remain  what  it  always  has  been  among  civilised 
nations,  the  highest  of  all  crimt\s  :  but  such  conviction  for 
that  offence  must  be  treated  and  <lisposed  of  by  the  Executive 
Government  upon  its  own  merits,  and  with  a  full  consideration 
of  all  the  attendant  circumstances.  In  this  i)articular  instance, 
it  was  a  second  oft'ence,  and,  as  on  the  first  occasion.... 

The  ex-Minister  of  Justice  commenced  by  saying 
that  we  should  not  look  into  the  causes  which  had 
induced  the  rebellion  ;  he  had  conveniently  left  aside 
looking  into  the  causes,  but  he  no  less  conveniently 
looked  into  the  fact  that  this  was  a  second  offence.  So 
it  was.  and  for  the  second  time  the  Government 
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WAS  GUILTY  OF  THAT   REBELLION; 

for  the  second  time  Riel  was  a  rebel,  and  was  a  rebel 
on  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  present  Government. 
Sir,  I  am  not  of  those  who  look  upon  Louis  Riel  as  a 
hero.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  many  brilliant 
qualities,  but  nature  had  denied  him  that  supreme 
quality  without  which,  all  other  qualitie?,  however 
brilliant,  are  of  no  avail.  Nature  had  denied  him  a 
well-balanced  mind.  At  his  worst  he  was  a  subject 
fit  for  an  asylum,  at  his  best  he  was  a  religious  and 
political  monomaniac.  But  he  was  not  a  bad  man — 
I  do  not  believe  at  least  that  he  was  the  bad  man  that 
he  has  been  represented  to  be  in  a  certain  press.  It 
is  true  that  at  the  trial  a  most  damaging  fact  was 
brought  against  him  ;  it  is  true  that  he  had  offered  to 
accept  a  bribe  from  the  Government.  But  justice  to 
his  memory  requires  that  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  fact,  should  be  laid  before  the  House. 
If  he  accepted  this  money,  it  is  evident  that  in  his 
own  confused  mind  it  was  not  with  a  view  of  betray- 
ing the  cau?e  of  his  fellow  countrymen — 

Some  honorable  members : — Yes,  yes. 

Mr.  Laurier  : — Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  expect 
that  the  members  who  now  interrupt  me,  would  deal 
in  the  same  manner,  but.  Sir,  I  give  them  the  credit 
of  having 

BETTER   BALANCED   MINDS 

than  Louis  Riel.  In  his  own  dazed  mind  it  is  evident 
that  if  he  accepted  the  money,  it  was  not  with  a  view 
of  betraying  his  follow  countrymen — it  was  with  the 
view  of  working  for  them  in  another  way,  since  he 
said,  he  would  start  a  paper  in  the  United  States  and 
raise  up  the  other  nationalities. 

An  honorable  member : — Another  rebellion. 

Mr.  Laurier  : — I  grant  that  if  that  reasoning  had 
been  made  bv  a  man  in  his  senses,  such  as  an  hono- 
rable  gentleman  on  the  other  side,  it  would  be  enough 
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to  stifle  any  sympathy  we  could  have  for  him ;  but 
we  must  make  due  allowances  for  the  fact  that  it  is 
proved  that  if  he  was  not  actually  insane,  no  man 
can  deny  that  upon  this  subject  of  politics  his  mind 
was  not  right  or  sound  ;  and  of  course  in  the  case  of 
a  mind  unsound  or  insane  we  cannot  apply  the  same 
tests  that  we  should  apply  to  a  reasonable  mind — it 
would  be  unfair  to  do  so.  That  he  was  inSane,  seems 
to  me,  however,  beyondthepossibility  of  controversy. 
When  the  reports  first  came  here  last  spring  and  in 
the  early  summer,  of  his  doings  and  sayings  in  the 
North- West,  when  we  heard  that  he  was  to  establish 
monarchies  in  the  North- West,  that  he  was  to  depose 
the  Pope  and  establish  an  American  Pope,  thoFe  who 
did  not  know  him  believed  he  was  an  impostor,  but 
those  who  knew  him  knew  at  once  what  was  the 
matter  with  him.  In  theProvinceof  Quebec  there  was 
not  an  instant's  hesitation  about  it.  Almost  every 
man  in  that  Province  knew  that  he  had  been  several 
times  confined  in  asylums,  and  therefore  it  was  mani- 
fest to  the  people  of  the  Quebec  that  he  had  fallen  into 
one  of  those  misfortunes  with  which  he  was  afflicted. 
When  his  counsel  were  engaged  and  commenced  to 
prepare  for  his  trial,  they  saw  at  once  that  if  justice 
to  him  and  only  justice  to  him  was  to  be  done,  their 
plea  should  be  a  plea  of  insanity.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  trial  was  a  fair  one.  I  deny  it.  I  will  not  go 
over  some  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  put 
forward  on  this  subject,  but  I  ask  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  this  fact :  This  man  asked  for  a 
month's  delay  for  his  trial ;  ho  obtained  eight  days. 
Was  that  justice? 

WAS   THAT   BRITISH    JUSTICE? 

W^as  that  giving  fair  play  to  the  accused  ?  When  he 
swore  that  justice  to  his  case  demanded  a  delay  of 
one  month,  could  there  be  any  public  reason  that 
militated  against  that  demand?  Could  there  be  any 
public  reason  why   such  a  request  as  that  should  not 


have  been  granted  ?  and  yet  it  was  refused.  Again, 
when  he  asked  for  witnesses,  was  the  request  granted 
him?  No,  it  was  again  refused.  I  again  recall  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  affidavit  which  Riel 
gave,  that  he  wanted  several  wltuesses,  amongst 
others  Gabriel  Dumont  and  Michel  Dumas  and  others. 
I  grant  at  once  that  tu  bring  Gabriel  Duniunt  and 
Michel  Dumaa  to  this  country,  both  of  whom  were 
fugitives  from  justice,  was  hardly  possible;  but 
remember  that  he  asked  as  an  alternative  a  thing 
which  was  perfectly  feasible,  and  it  was  denied  him. 
He  asked  this  alternative  under  oath  : 

Th-it  unless  tho  Government  of  this  country  or  this  hona- 
Table  court  ilo  provide  the  means  with  which  to  secure  the 
attenJaiice  oT  the  above-named  witnesses  before  this  court,  it  is 
essential  to  my  defence  that  the  various  papers,  writinin  and 
doeumentH  tikpn  from  meat  the  time  of  my  surrender  to 
General  Middlelon,  and  taken  by  hiro  niid  his  otG eel's  from 
my  hou-ie  subdeijuently,  shaulil  be  placed  in  tbe  hands  of  my 
oouni^el  for  th^ir  examination  ami  consideration,  previous  to 
Ijeing  jiut  upon  my  trial. 

Sir,  you  see  the  treatment  of  the  accused  on  that 
occasion ;  he  asked  one  of  two  things.  He  said  either 
procure  mc  the  attendance  of  certain  witnesKes. 
(ialiriel  Oumonl  and  Michel  Dumas  and  otJiers,  or  if 
you  cannot  or  will  not  do  that,  give  to  my  counsel 
the  papers  taken  from  me  at  Hatoche.  Was  there 
ever  a  more  moderate  or  reasonable  petition  presented 
to  a  court  of  justice  ?  When  this  man  simply  paid  :  I 
do  not  ask  those  witnesses  if  you  eannot  give  them  to 
me,  but  there  is  one  thing  you  can  give  to  me  :  you 
can  give  me  communication  of  my  papers  which  were 
taken  from  me  at  Batoche. 

WHY    WERE    THEY   KOT   GIVEN? 

Reasons  of  State !  Why.these  papers  have  been  moved 
for  in  this  present  session,  and  the  Government 
granted  the   motion  without  any  objection.     There 
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(ouldnot,  therefore,  beany  reason  of  State.  True, 
they  have  not  been  brought  down  yet,  but  the  reason 
of  State  which  was  invoked  at  the  trial  is  not  brought 
forward  in  this  House,  and  why?  Because  such  a 
reason  would  never  have  stood  discussion  in  this 
public  Parliament.  Yet  with  this  imperfect  trial  the 
jury  recommended  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  court. 
The  Minister  of  Public  Works  said  the  other  day  that 
it  was  nothing  unusual  for  juries  to  bring  in  verdicts 
with  recommendation  to  mercv.  No,  it  is  not  unusual, 
but  what  is  very  unusual  is  that  the  Government 
should  give  no  heed  to  this  recommendation.  That 
was  the  unusual  thing  done  on  this  occasion.  After 
the  trial  was  over,  the  conviction'was  so  deeply  seated 
in  the  minds  of  manv  friends  of  the  (iovernment  that 
am])le  and  full  justice  had  not  been  done,  that  they 
at  once  petitioned  the  (Iovernment  to  issue  a  commis- 
sion to  examine  the  j>risoner,  to  see 

WIIETIIEK  HE  WAS  SANE  OK  INrSANE 

in  mind.  This  petition  was  made,  as  I  am  informed, 
])y  friends  of  the  (iovernment,  to  the  CJovernment, 
again  and  ai^ain.  The  (iovernment  did  not  refuse, 
buttreate<l  it  simply  as  the  petitions  of  the  half-breeds 
were  treated — put  ("fT,  i»ut  off.  until  the  veiy  week 
that  preceded  the  execution.  And  then  the  commis- 
sion— wa?  it  a  commission  ?  I  do  not  know  what  kind 
of  instructionswere  given  ;  that  we  do  not  know.  JUit 
we  do  know  that  upon  the  Sth  November,  iss.").  juj^t  a 
w^eek  before  the  execution,  two  medical  gentlemen 
from  the  eai-t  were  at  Uegina  and  examined  the  ])ris- 
oner.  Were  those  gentlemen  sent  to  Regina  with 
the  object  of  advising  the  (iovernment  whether  or  not 
the  sentence  should  be  commuted?  I  say  emphati- 
cally, no.  I  charge  this  against  the  (iovernment  ngain, 
that  when  they  sent  this  so-called  commision  to 
Regina  to  examine  the  state  of  mind  of  Louis  Riel,  it 
was  not  with  a  view  of  determining  the  question 
whether  the  sentence  should   be  carried  out  or  com- 
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muted,  but  it  was  to  throw  dust  in  the  eves  at  the 
public  and  enable  the  Government  to  say  afterwards, 
we  have  consulted  specialists  and  they  have  reported 
in  favor  of  sanity.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  it  on 
record  that  when  this  commission  was  sittin^^  in 
Regina,  when  on  the  6th,  the  7th  and  the  8th  of  Nov- 
ember, Dr.  Lavell  and  Dr.  Valade  were  examining  Biel 
to  see  whether  he  was  insane  or  not,  at  that  time  the 
Government,  had  determined  to  hang  Riel ;  and  this 
fact  stands  to  the  shame  of  the  Government,  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else,  because  at  that  time  they 
were  simply  playing  a  comedy.  They  were  not  acting 
with  a  view  to  justice;  they  were  simply  attempting 
to  blindfold  the  people  -  to  deceive  the  people.  Why, 
Sir,  the  Order  in  council  containing  tne  aecision  of 
the  Government  was  passed  on  the  12th  of  November, 
but  long  before  that  time  the  Government  had  come 
to  their  conclusion.  The  honorable  Minister  of  Militia 
about  that  time  made  a  trip  to  the  North- West.  He 
arrived  at  Winnipeg  on  the  7th  or  8th  of  November, 
so  that  he  must  have  left  Ottawa  about  th^  3rd  or  4th 
or  the  2nd  of  November ;  and  before  the  honorable 
gentleman  had  left  Ottawa  for  Winnipeg,  the  sentence, 
if  not  recorded,  had  been  decided  upon  by  the  advi- 
horR  of  His  P]xcellency.    We  have  the 

EVIDZNCE   OF   THE   PREMIER   HIMSELF 

as  to  that.  Here  is  a  letter  which  was  sent  bj'^  the 
honorable  Prime  Minister  to  the  honorable  Minister 
of  Militia : 

Ottawa,  20th  November,  1885. 
My  Dear  Caron, 

You  say  you  are  charged  with  having  left  Ottawa  before 
the  decision  of  the  Governor  in  Council  was  arrived  at  with 
respect  to  Louis  Riel,  and  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
being  party  to  the  decision. 

This  is  not  the  case,  the  Council  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  justice,   that  the 
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sentence  should  be  allowed  to  be  carried  into  effect,  in  your 
presence  as  a  Member  of  the  Council,  before  3'ou  left  for 
Winnipeg. 

Sir,  we  most  give  the  Minister  of  Militia  his  clue; 
he  has  had  a  full  share  in  the  hanging  of  Louis  Riel ; 
let  him  have  what  really  appertains  to  him.  Before 
he  left  Ottawa,  the  sentence  had  been  decided  between 
him  and  hie  colleagues.  Let  him  have  his  full  share 
of  the  merit,  if  merit  there  be,  or  the  shame  ;  let  him 
have  also  his  full  share  of  the  comedy  which  was 
afterwards  played  before  the  public.  For,  I  ask  it  of 
any  man  in  his  senses — I  ask  it  of  any  man  on  the 
Opposition  benches  ;  I  ask  it  of  any  man  in  the  coun- 
try— was  there  ever  a  more 

SHAMEFUL   THING    ENACTED    BY   A    GOVERNMENT, 

than  after  they  had  decided  to  execute,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blinding  the  public,  to  send  a  commission  to 
enquire  whether  the  convict  was  insane  or  not  ?  What 
was  the  object  of  enquiring  whether  he  was  in?'ane  or 
not,  if  the  Government,  at  that  time,  had  made  up 
their  minds  and  decided  that  he  should  be  hanged? 
The  object  was  to  do  what  has  since  been  done — to 
say  to  the  people  of  Canada :  We  have  consulted  me- 
dical officers,  and  they  have  reported,  and  upon  their 
report  we  have  acted.  Sir,  it  was  not  upon  this  report 
that  they  acted  ;  this  report  was  a  false  note,  and  they 
did  not  act  upon  it,  because  when  they  got  it  their 
decision  had  been  arrived  at;  and  upon  this  I  arraign 
the  Government  of  the  country,  not  only  as  being 
guilty  of  a  cruel  act,  but  as  being  guilty  of  an  attempt 
to  deceive  the  people  of  this  country.  Sir,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment had  been,  desirous  of  learning  whether  Riel 
was  insane  or  sane,  there  was  no  need  of  sending  a 
commission  to  examine  him.  Tt  would  have  l)een  suffi- 
cient to  look  at  his  history ;  it  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient even  to  look  at  his  record  in  the  rebellion.  We 
have  it  now  as  a  fact  of  historv   that   while   Riel   was 
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inducing  that  rebellion,  he  chose  as  his  chief  adviser 
and  secretary,  a  man  notoriously  insane,  William 
Joseph  Jackson,  who  signed  his  letters  and  Orders  in 
Council.  Will  it  be  pretended  by  any  man  that  if  Riel 
had  been  in  his  senses,  if  he  had  had  a  sane  and  dis- 
cerning mind,  he  would  have  accepted  an  insane  man 
as  his  chief  adviser  ?  Why  did  this  not  strike  honor- 
able gentlemen  opposite  ?  One  of  the  things  which  we 
in  Lower  Canada  have  felt  a  deeply  as  we  have  ever 
felt  anything,  is  that  we  have  believed  that  the  mea- 
sure of  justice  which  was  extended  to  Louis  Riel 

WAS   NOT   THE   SAME   MEASURE  OF  JUSTICE 

which  was  extended  to  William  Joseph  Jackson. 
Jackson  was  put  upon  his  trial,  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  this,  in  duty  to  the  Crown  presecutors,  that  upon 
that  occasion  they  did  their  duty.  They  acknow- 
ledged at  once  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner  and  di- 
rected an  acquittal.  The  trial  of  Jackson  took  place 
on  the  2Gth  of  July  last.  Mr.  Osier,  counsel  for  the 
Crown,  in  opening  the  case,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

The  prisoner  is  charged  with  havin<r  participated  in  the 
recent  rc-bellion.  wiili  having  acted  in  the  Crtpacity  of  private 
secretary  to  I/)uis  R\e\,  the  leader  of  the  rebellion.  He  is 
charged  heie  now  formally  with  this  crime,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  Mr.  McArthur,  will  be 
able  to  give  you  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  insanity  of  the 
prisoner,  and  that  lie  is  not  really  res|;onsible,  and  was  not  res- 
ponsible for  the  acts  comuiitted  i)v  liim.  The  Crown  do  not 
propose  to  contest  that  contention  on  the  part  of  i)risoner*8 
counsel.  The  evidence,  in  fact,  comes  from  the  medical  men 
who  have  examined  the  prisoner  on  the  part  of  the  Crown, 
and  evidence  that  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  counsel  for 
the  Crown,  during  the  course  of  preparation  for  other  trials,  is 
conclusive  that,  at  the  time  he  committed  the  acta,  he  wa%  not 
responsible  for  them. 

Now,  Sir,  it  is  important  to  look  at  the  evidence 
which  was  adduced  on  that  occasion.  Dr.  Jukes  waa 
examined : — 

By  Mr.  (Jsler — Q.  Is  he  so  insane  that  it  would  be  UQ&ir 
to  say  he  was  not  responsible  for  his  acts  ? 
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A. — ^There  are  occasions  when  I  would  consider  he  would 
be  quite  responsible  ]  to-day  he  spoke  and  reasoned  with  me 
in  a  manner  that  was  very  clear,  but  only  three  days  ago  he 
was  crazed.  Ilismind  seems  to  be  dazed.  I  do  not  think  that, 
to  bring  him  at  a  moment's  notice,  he  would  be  capable  of 
conducting  his  trial,  or  of  doing  justice  to  himself  in  any 
manner. 

Q* — To  a  considerable  extent,  your  opinion  is,  that  he  could 
not  control  his  actions  ? 

A. — I  have  never  seen  anything  about  him  to  give  me  the 
impression  that  his  actions  were  uncontrollable.  It  is  rather 
his  mental  hallucinations,  his  ideas.  He  holds  peculiar  ideas 
on  religious  matters  in  connection  with  this  trouble,  and  in 
connection  with  the  new  religion  of  which  he  thinks  that 
Louis  Kiel  is  the  founder,  and  which  he  thinks  it  is  his  duty  to 
sustain. 

Q. — Would  this  be  consistent  with  his  committing  crime? 

A. — If  he  spoke  rationally  I  would  think  so,  but  he  does 
not. 

Q Then  you  would  not  hold   him  responsible   for  acts 

done  in  connection  with  these  ideas? 

A  — If  he  committed  any  acts  in  the  condition  he  is  now, 
I  would  not  hold  him  responsible.  The  slightest  excitement 
produces  a  great  eifect  upon  him. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

ANY   FAIR-MINDED   MAN, 

if  this  applies  to  William  Joseph  Jackson,  would  not 
every  line  of  it  apply  equally  to  Louis  Kiel  ?  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  these  two  men  were  deluded  on  the  same 
subjects?  Jackson  spoke  rationally,  but  he  had  hallu- 
cinations, just  as  Kiel  had  ;  and  yet  one  of  these  men 
is  acquitted,  is  sent  to  an  asylum,  and  is  then  allowed 
to  escape,  while  Louis  Kiel  is  sent  to  the  gallows, 
Jackson  is  free  to-day,  and  Riel  is  in  his  grave.  I 
therefore  cannot  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  upon  this  occasion  the  same  measure  of  justice 
which  was  extended  to  one  man  was  not  extended  tu 
the  other.  I  do  not  want  to  raise  national  prejudices, 
but  prejudices  are  not  always  the  out-growth  of 
ignoble  pasf'ion ;  sometimes  tliev  are  simply  the  out- 
19 
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growth  of  a  noble  passion  ;  national  prejudices  may 
be  the  out-growth  of  national  pride,  and  when  the 
people  of  Lower-Canada  found  that  the  one  prisoner 
was  treated  in  one  way  and  the  other  in  a  different 
way,  there  was  occasion,  at  least,  why  they  should 
feel  as  they  did  upon  this  matter.  But  we  never  knew, 
until  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  spoke  the  other 
day,  what  was  the  true  reason  of  the  execution  of  Biel. 
We  have  it  now  ;  he  has  spoken  and  we  know  what 
was  the  true  inwardness  of  it.  The  Government  had 
written  a  pamphlet  in  order  to  justify  themselves. 
The  utility  of  that  pamphlet  is  gone;  it  never  had 
any  ;  not  one  of  the  reasons  it  gave  for  the  execution 
of  Kiel  was  the  true  reason.  It  never  had  any  useful- 
ness at  all,  except,  perhaps  as  affording  to  the  Govern- 
ment job  printing  to 

SETTLE  THE  WAVERING   CONSCIENCES 

of  some  of  their  followers.  But  now  we  know  the  true 
reason  why  Riel  was  executed,  and  here  it  is  in  the 
language  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  : 

We  had  this  before  us,  we  had  the  fact  that  Louis  Riel  had, 
fifttcii  years  before  this,  committed  an  act  which  was  consid- 
ered at  the  time  one  that  should  have  been  punished  in  the 
most  severe  way.  The  prisoner,  Ix>uis  Kiel,  at  that  time  was 
not  condemned  to  a  severe  punishment ;  he  was  allowed  to 
remain  out  of  the  country  for  tive  years,  and  he  was  not 
brought  before  a  tribunal  to  be  tried,  and  punished  orabsolved, 
for  I  he  death  of  Thomas  ^Scott. 

Here  is  the  reason — the  death  of  Thomas  Scott 
Since  I  have  named  Thomas  Scott,  let  me  pause  a 
moment.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works  said  the  other 
day  that  those  who  sympathised  with  Riel  could  not 
condemn  the  Government  for  his  execution,  because 
they  excused  him  for  the  execution  of  Scott,  and  the 
i>nly  defence  made  in  his  favor  was  that  the  act  was 
done  by  a  de  facto  government.  This  was  not  the  true 
raiFon.  Whether  the  government  of  Riel  was  a  de  facto 
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government  or  not,  is  a  question  upon  which  there 
may  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  The  death 
of  Scott  has  nut  been  prosecuted  for  other  reasons,  to 
which  I  shall  come  presently,  but  since  I  have  spoken 
of  the  death  of  Scott,  I  must  say  that  I  have  always 
held  the  view  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  painful  tra- 
gedies that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  life  of  any  country ; 
it  was  one  of  those  acts  for  which  there  could  be  no 
possible  excuse,  unless  the  excuse  we  now  have,  that 
the  man's  mind  was  unsound.     I  cannot  conceive 

THAT  ANY  ONE  OF  SOUND  MIND 

could  have  committed  so  crual  an  act.  Whether 
the  death  of  Scott  was  the  act  of  a  (/tf/^ic/o  government 
or  not,  does  not  matter.  De  facto  governments  are 
sometimes  guilty  of  judicial  murders,  as  we  know  to- 
day. Whether  the  act  of  Riel  was  the  act  of  a  </f 
facto  Government  or  not,  if  that  man  had  been  respon- 
sible for  his  acts,  as  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  ben- 
ches are  reBponsible  for  theirs,  then  the  execution  of 
Scott  would  be  a  stain  on  the  memory  of  Riel,  just  as 
the  execution  of  the  Duke  d'P]nghien  is  a  stain  on  the 
memory  of  Napoleon,  as  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI 
is  a  stain  on  the  records  of  the  French  Convention,  as 
the  execution  of  Admiral  Byng  is  a  stain  on  the 
English  Government  of  that  day,  as  the  execution  of 
Mary  Stuart  is  a  stain  on  the  memory  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  as  the  execution  of  Riel  will  be  a  permanent 
stain  and  shame  on  the  present  Government.  The 
death  of  Scott  is  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Riel  to-day  I 
Why,  if  the  hon.  gentleman  thinks  that  the  death 
of  Scott  was  a  crime,  did  he  not  punish  Riel  at  the 
time?  Scott  was  executed  in  the  early  days  of  1870, 
the  Government  remained  in  power  until  the  fall  of 
1873,  yet  they  never  did  anything  to  bring  that  man 
to  justice,  who  had  committed  such  a  crime  as  they 
say  now  he  committed.  1870-71-72-73,  almost  four 
full  years,  passed  away,  and  yet  the  Government, 
knowing  such  a  crime  as  it  has  been  represented  here 
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had  been  committed,  never  took  any  step  to  have  the 
crime  punished.  What  was  their  reason?  The  reason 
was  that  the  Government  had  promised  to  condone 
the  ufiFence;  the  reason  was  that  the  Government  were 
not  willing  to  let  that  man  come  to  trial,  but  on  the 
contrary,  actually  supplied  him  with  money  to  induce 
him  to  leave  the  country,  and,  Sir,  I  ask  any  man  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  if  this  offence  was 
punishable,  why  was  it  not  punished  then  ?  And  if 
it  was  not  punishable  then,  why  should  it  be  punished 
now?  The  language  of  thehon.  gentleman  is  obvious, 
it  is  plain,  it  is  transparent,  it  was  spoken  by  the 
Minister  of  Militia,  who  showed  that  this  offence 

SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  FULLY  PARDONED 

at  the  time.  Well,  if  the  offence  was  to  be  fully  par- 
doned at  the  time,  is  it  fair  to  bring  it  as  a  charge 
against  the  offender  now  ?  Is  it  now  fair  to  base  a  con- 
demnation of  death  against  him,  upon  it?  Sir,  I  say 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes — not  a  mistake  alone, 
but  one  of  the  gravest  wrongs  against  the  rights  of 
mankind  that  ever  was  perpetrated  by  any  Govern- 
ment. Yet  I  must  say  I  was  not  altogether  surprised 
at  the  language  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works. 
We  had  heard  something  of  that  before.  The  Secre- 
tarv  of  State  visited  his  county  in  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary,  and  he  also  spoke  of  this  event  and  the  execu- 
tion of  Louis  Riel.  The  Minister  of  Public  Work« 
would  not  meet  his  accusers  except  U])on  the  floor  oi 
Parliament.  The  Secretary  of  State  did  not  object  to 
meet  the  people,  but  not  his  accusers.  Still,  he  went 
to  Terrebonne,  and  here  is  the  manner  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  death  of  Scott : 

I  have  mv  svm  vat  hies  for  the  half-breeds,  and  1  have 
j)rovedit;  1  have  jnoved  it  before  today.  In  1874,  when 
Ambroise  Lepine  was  accused  of  murder,  1  ti  avelled  over  2,(MJ(> 
miles  to  defend  him.  I  did  not  go  round  passing  my  hat  for 
fcubscrii>tion  to  i)ay  me  for  defending  the  accused.     I  did  it 
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manfully,  without  any  hope  of  reward.  (Cheers.)  The  ins  urrec- 
tion  of  1870  had  a  color  of  an  excuse.  Men  higher  than  I  am 
in  politics  have  gone  so  for  as  to  say  that  there  was  justification 
for  the  rebellion  of  that  day.  It  was  the  assertion  of  the  rights 
of  nationality  against  the  cession  of  territory  by  supreme 
power.  1  defendetl  my  client  and  during  that  defence  1  had 
proof,  and  the  best  proof,  too,  that  the  killing  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Scott  was  one  of  the  most  atrocious  murders  ever  com- 
mitted. That  atrocious  murder  was  without  the  connivance 
and  without  the  approval  of  I^epine,  but  it  was  the  result  of 
the  selfish  vengeance  of  the  then  dictator  of  the  North- West 
— Louis  Kiel. 

SUCH  was  THE  LANGUAGE 

spoken  by  the  honorable  gentleman  on  that  occasion. 
He  was  speaking  something  like  ten  years  after  he 
had  gone  tu  the  North- West  to  defend  Ambroise 
Lepine,  and  after  he  had  acquired  that  knowledge 
which  enabled  him  to  say  tliat  the  murder  of  Scott 
was  one  of  the  most  atrocious  murders  ever  com- 
mitted. Yet,  scarcely  a  few  weeks  after  his  return 
from  Winnipeg,  where  he  had  defended  Lupine,  the 
honorable  gentleman  moved  in  the  Legislature  of 
Quebec,  a  resolutitm,  in  which  he  thus  characterises 
the  act  which  he  now  represents  as  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  murders  ever  committed : 

The  troubles  in  the  settlement  of  the  Red  River,  now  the 
Provmce  of  Manitoba,  in  lS6r>-70,  unfortunately  produced  a 
conflict  of  such  a  nature  as  to  develop  into  a  rising  of  consi- 
derable magnitude.  The  leaders  of  that  movement  then  cons- 
tituted themselves  into  a  government,  and  one  act  to  be 
deplored,  perpetrated  under  the  assumed  authority  of  that 
government,  w^  the  execution  of  one  of  the  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty.  *  *  *  *  While  bowing  to  the  verdict  rendered 
against  one  of  the  actors  in  the  movement  al>ove  mentioned, 
public  opinion  in  that  remote  Prevince  of  Manitoba,  as  well 
as  in  other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  and  even  in  England, 
has  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  iclea  that  the  deplorable 
act  of  violence  is  so  mterwoven  with  the  political  events  of 
tliat  unhappy  period  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  assimilate  it 
to  ordinary  cases  of  munler.     •     •     •     With  the  view  of  satis- 
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fying  such  sentiment  of  clemency^  and  of  realizing  the  ideas  of 
conciliation,  peace  and  tranquility,  which  presided  over  the 
establishment  oftheCk>nfederation,  and  further  with  the  view 
of  removing  all  causes  of  divisions  and  hostile  sentiments  from 
among  the  various  nationalities  of  the  country,  and  especially 
with  the  view  of  giving  effect  to  the  recommendation  to  mercy 
which  the  jury  coupled  with  their  verdict,  your  Excellency  is 
humbly  prayed  to  be  pleased  to  exercise,  in  favor  of  Ambroise 
Lupine,  now  under  sentence,  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy, 
by  extending  to  him  grace  and  pardon. 

Now,  if  in  1874,  the  honorable  gentleman,  just 
fresh  from  Winnipeg,  where  he  had  just  defended 
L6piue,  represented  this  act  as  one  "  so  interwoven 
with  the  political  events  of  that  unhappy  period  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  assimilate  it  to  ordinary  cases 
of  murder, "  in  order  to  obtain  the  life  of  one  man,  is 
it  fair  and  just  now  to  represent  the  same  act  as  an 
atrocious  murder  in  oider  to  take  the  life  of  another 
man  ?  Sir,  this  issue  of  the  death  of  Scott 

HAS   LONG   BEEN   A   BURIED  ISSUE, 

and  it  should  not  have  been  brought  up  again  for  po- 
litical consideration.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  a 
living  issue,  too  living  an  issue,  before  the  people 
of  this  country.  When  the  administration  of  my 
honorable  friend  the  member  for  East- York  (Mr. 
Mackenzie)  came  into  power,  that  had  been  for  years 
a  living,  burning  issue  before  the  public.  Scott'  had 
been  executed  in  the  early  days  of  1870.  An  amnesty 
had  been  promised  by  the  men  who  now  sit  on  the 
Treasury  benches,  but  they  never  had  the  courage  to 
carry  it  out ;  they  never  had  the  courage  to  stand  by 
their  word  and  deal  to  the  offenders  in  that  rebellion, 
what  they  had  promised  to  them.  They  allowed 
years  and  years  to  pass,  and,  in  the  meantime,  pas- 
biuns  were  getting  more  and  more  bitter.  There  are 
prejudices  in  Ontario,  and  there  are  prejudices  in 
Quebec,  and  upon  sucli  a  question  the  people  of  On- 
tario took  one  view  and   the  people  of  Quebec  took 
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the  other  view.  The  people  of  Ontario  demanded 
that  the  law  should  take  its  course;  the  people  of 
Quebec  demanded  that  the  promises  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  carried  out ;  and  between  the  two 
provinces  the  government  had  not  the  courage  to  do 
anything,  and  they  allowed  this  bitterness  of  feeling 
to  grow  until  it  became  a  public  danger,  which  they 
had  not  *^^  irage  to  face.  But  when  the  govera- 
)  .  ^.  iijy  honorable  friend  the  member  for  East- 
York  came  into  power,  they  grappled  with  the  diffi- 
culty and  settled  it  in  a  way  which  must  ever  be  a 
credit  to  them.  They  asked  their  followers  from 
Ontario  and  from  Quebec  each  to  give  up  a  certain 
portion  of  their  pretentions  for  the  common  weal, each 
to  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  their  country  something 
of  their  preventions  and  to  unite  upon  a  common 
course;  and  upon  that  they  united  and  the  result  has 
been  what  was  stated  by  the  honorable  member  for 
Rouville  (Mr.  Gigault), 

THAT  AT  LAST  PEACE  PREVAILED 

which  had  been  unknown  for  many  long  years.  This 
issue  of  the  death  of  Thomas  Scott  has  been  long  dead 
and  now  it  is  raised  bv  whom  ?  It  is  raised  bv  mem- 
bers  opposite— the  la«t  men  who  should  ever  speak  of 
it.  Sir,  we  are  a  new  nation,  we  are  attemj)ting  to 
unite  the  ditferent  conflicting  elements  which  we  have 
into  a  nation.  Sliall  we  ever  succeed  if  the  Hond  of 
Union  is  to  be  revenge,  if  we  are  tt>  rake  up  the  old 
sores  and  launch  them  at  the  heads  of  one  another  ? 
I  am  sorry  that  the  (lovernnient  upon  this  occasion 
did  not  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  our  friends  to  the 
south  of  us.  After  the  civil  war  was  over,  there  were 
men  who, when  they  then  fully  learnt  i»f  the  outrages  at 
the  Ander.*?onville  priflcm  and  other  place.^, demanded 
that,  if  an  amnesty  was  given  to  political  otrender3,at 
least  those  who  were  guilty  of  those  outruires  should 
be  brought  to  justice;  but  not  a  drop  of  blood  was 
ehed,  not  a  trial    was   had,  and  it    is  manifest  to-day 
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that  the  nation  is  the  greater  for  it.  I  am  sorry  also 
that  the  Government  did  not  take  another  leaf  from 
the  book  of  the  American  nation.     I  believe 

THERE   WAS   A   REASON 

— a  reason  adequate  to  my  mind,  at  least — why  they 
should  have  granted,  if  not  an  amnesty — I  do  not  eay 
that -at  all  events  a  commutation  of  sentence.  On 
the  13th  May,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Batoche, 
General  Middleton,  the  commander  of  forces,  wrote  as 
follows  to   Louis  Riel : 

Mr.  Riel, — I  am  ready  to  receive  you  and  your  council, 
and  to  protect  you  until  your  cause  has  been  decided  upon  by 
the  Canadian  Government. 

Fred.  Middleton. 

Riel  surrendered.  Did  he  or  did  he  not  surrender 
in  virtue  of  that  letter,  of  that  invitation  of  General 
Middleton?  On  that  point  there  can  be  no  better 
evidence  than  that  of  General   Middleton  himself: 

May,  lot  J I  sent   out  parties  of  mounted   men,  under 

Major  Boultou,  to  scour  the  woods.  In  the  afternoon  two 
scouts — Armstrong  and  Hourie — wlio  had  been  sent  out  with 
Boulton,  and  liad  moved  away  by  themselves,  came  upon 
Riel,  who  gave  himself  up,  producing  my  letter  tohim,in  which 
I  summoned  him  to  surrender  and  promised  to  protect  him 
until  his  case  was  considered  by  the  Canadian  Government. 

Sir,  is  there  not  evidence  here  that  Riel  then  sur- 
rendered by  virtue  of  the  invitation  given  by  General 
Middleton  ?  If  such  is  the  case,  then  I  submit  it  to 
any  man's  sense  of  justice  and  honor  if  the  Canadian 
Government  were  justified  afterwards  in  executing  a 
man,  their  prisoner  upon  their  own  invitation?  It 
may  be  that  legally  apeaking  Riel  could  not  bring 
this  as  a  bar  in  his  trial  to  any  indictment  against  him, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  repugnant  to  any  one's 
sense  of  honor  and  justice  that  a  man  whom  yuu  have 
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invited  to  become  your  priaonei;  in  order  to  avoid  the 
death  of  a  soldier  upon  the  battlefield,  should  after- 
wards be  hanged  to  a  gibbet. 

THE  LETTER  OF  GENERAL    MiDDLETON 

was  undoubtedly  dictated  by  the  most  humane  senti- 
ments and  not  only  that,  but  it  is  evident  also  that 
the  course  was  politic.  We  see  by  the  report  of  the 
General  that,  after  the  capture  of  Batoche,  one  of  his 
objects  was  the  capture  of  Riel.  As  long  as  Riel  was 
in  the  field  the  rebellion  was  not  ended,  and  there  was 
a  possibility  that  he  might  organise  guerilla  band?^ 
and  more  lives  and  treasure  would  have  to  be  spent 
before  the  rebellion  was  supprcFsed.  The  General 
states  in  his  report : 

May,  14th — We  marched  for  Lepine's  Crossing.  Having 
halted  for  dinner,  I  received  infoimation  that  Kiel  was  some- 
where in  the  vicinity,  so  determined  to  make  for  (xuardapui, 
or  Short's  Crossing,  which  was  some  miles  nearer,and  camp  for 
the  night. 

You  see  the  General  is  obliged  to  alter  his  course, 
because  Riel  is  in  a  certain  direction  which  he  had 
not  anticipated.  Then  when  Riel  surrendered,  the 
least  the  Government  could  do,  was  not  tu  treat  him 
as  they  would  have  done  if  he  had  been  taken  on  the 
field  of  battle.  We  have  in  this  matter  the  precedent 
of  General  Lee  and  General  Grant.  On  the  2nd  April, 
1865,  Richmond,  which  had  so  long  withstood  the 
Union  forces,  surrendered,  and  Cieneral  Lee  com- 
menced his  retreat  with  the  object  of  joining  his  forces 
with  those  of  General  Johnston.  He  was  followed 
closely  by  the  victorious  army,  and,  on  the  7th  of 
April,  General  Grant  sent  him  a  letter,  nut  inviting, 
but  simply  suggesting  to  him  to  surrender.  General 
Lee  refused,  and  continued  to  fight ;  but,  two  days 
afterwards,  finding  that  his  situation  was  hopeless, 
he  sought  a  conference  with   General   Grant,   and  ac- 
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cepted  the  invitation  to  surrender.     General  Orant 
dictated  his  terms,   and  here  they  are  : 

Appomattox  Court  House,  Virginia, 

9th  April,  1865. 

General. — In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my  letter 
to  you  of  the  8th  instant,  [  propose  to  receive  the  surrender  of 
the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  on  the  following  terms,  to  wit : 
Kolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in  duplicate,  one 
copy  to  be  given  by  an  officer  designated  by  me,  the  other  to 
be  retained  by  such  officer  or  officers  as  you  may  designate. 
The  officers  to  give  their  individual  paroles  not  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  until  pro- 
perly exchanged,  and  each  company  or  regimental  commander 
to  sign  a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  his  command.  The  arms, 
artillery  and  public  property  to  be  packed  and  stacked,  and 
turned  over  to  the  officers  appointed  by  me  to  receive  them. 
This  will  not  embrace  the  side  arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their 
private  horses  or  baggage.  This  done,  each  officer  and  man  will 
be  allowed  to  return  to  his  home,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
United  States  authority  so  long  as  they  observe  their  paroles 
and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  may   reside. 

U.  S.  Grant. 
General  R.  C.  Lee. 

There  you  see  that  the  surrendered  army  v^ere  paroled. 
They  were  not  confined,  but  allowed  to  go  at  liberty 
80  long  as  as  they   did   not  take  up  arms   again   and 
violate  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  but  some  autho- 
rities in  tlie  United  States  held  that  this  did  not  pre- 
vent the   Government   from    prosecuting  the   leaders 
f<>r  treason  ;  for  guilty  of  treason  tliey  certainly  were. 
The   new   President   of  the  United   States,    Andrew 
Johnson,  took  steps  to  bring  General  Lee,  and  several 
of  the  most  prominent  officers  to  trial. This  was  stead- 
ily opposed  by  Cieneral  Grant.     The  magnanimity  of 
CJeneral    Grant's   character   then  came   out,   and   he 
threatened  to  resign  his  position  in  the  army  if  Gene- 
ral Lee  and  the  other  prisoners  of  war  were  tried  for 
treason.     A  few  months   afterwards   a  committee   of 
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CoDgress  sat  upon  the  question.    General  Grant  was 
brought  before  the  committee  and  gave  this  evidence  : 

I  frequently  had  to  intercede  for  General  Lee  and  other 
paroled  officers,  on  the  ground  that  their  parole,  so  long  as 
they  observed  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  protect  them  from 
arrest  and  trial.  The  President,  at  that  time  occupied  exactly 
the  reverse  grounds,  vis. :  that  they  should  be  tried  and  pun- 
ished. He  wanted  to  know  when  the  time  would  come  when 
they  would  be  punished.  I  told  him  not  so  long  as  they  obeyed 
the  law  and  complied  with  the  stipulation. 

Eldridge — You  looked  on  that  in  the  nature  of  a  parole, 
and  held  that  they  could  only  bo  tried  when  they  violated  that 
parole. 

Grant — ^Yes,that  is  the  view  I  took  of  the  question. 

Eldridge: — Did  you  consider  that  that  applied  to  Jefferson 
Davis  ? 

Grant: — No,  Sir,  he  did  not  take  any  parole.  It  applied  to 
no  person  who  was  captured — only  to  these  who  were  paroled. 

Eldridge: — Did  the  President  insist  that  General  Lee 
should  be  tried  for  treason  ? 

Grant: — He  contended  for  it I  insisted  that  General 

Lee  would  not  have  surrendered  his  army,  or  given  up  thei 
armsj  if  he  had  supposed  that  after  suri^ender,  he  was  goin 
be  tned  for  treason  and  hanged. 

Now,  is  it  not  manifest,  as  was  stated  by  the 
honorable  member  for  West  Huron  the  other  night, 
that  if  Kiel  had  supposed  that  in  surrendering  he 
would  meet  with  the  same  fate  as  if  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner, he  would  never  have  surrendered,  but  would 
have  done  as  Gabriel  Dumont  and  several  others  did  ? 
Recurring  to  the  American  case,  who  can  doubt  tliat 
of  those  two  men,Andrew  Johnson  and  General  Grant, 
the  true  statesman,  the  true  patriot,  was  the  one  who 
advocated  clemency?  You  see  the  result  to-day. 
Scarcely  twenty  years  have  passed  away  since  that 
rebellion,  the  most  terrible  that  ever  shook  a  civilised 
nation,  was  put  down,  and  because  of  the  merciful 
course  adopted  by  the  victors,  the  two  sections  of 
that  countrv  are  now  more  closolv  united  than  ever 
before,  more  closely  even  than  they  were  wlien  figlit- 


ing  for  their  independence.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
meut 

SHOULD  HAVE  FOLLOWED  T1II3  EXAMPLE, 

and  I  repeat  again  that  we  cannut  make  a  nation  of 
this  new  country  by  shedding  blood,  but  only  by 
extending  mercy  and  charity  for  all  political  offencea. 
The  Government  Bay  they  were  desirous  ofgiving  a 
lessoa.  In  thelaat  paragraph  of  their  written  defence, 
they  aay  : 

In  deciding  for  the  (tpplic^tion  for  the  coaiaiutation  of 

Beotence  passed  upon  the  prisoner  the  Government  were 
obliged  to  keep  in  view  the  need  of  exempUry  and  deterrent 
punishment  committed  in  a  country  situated  in  regard  to 
settlement  and  population  aa  are  the  North-West  Territories ; 
the  isolation  and  defencelegs  position  of  the  sotllera  already 
there ;  tlie  horrors  to  wliich  tiiey  have  been  exposed  in  the 
event  of  an  Indian  outbreak  ;  the  effect  upon  intending 
settlers  of  any  weakness  in  the  ivlminiati'atioii  of  law,  and  the 
couaeiiuenccs  which  must  follow  suuii  a  course  in  a  country  if 
it  came  to  be  believed  thai  such  crimes  as  Kiel's  could  be 
conimilted  without  incurring  the  oxtrome  penalty  of  tho  law. 
by  any  one  who  was  eiilicr  sul.'Ject  to  delusions,  or  could  lead 
people  to  believe  he  was  so  suliject. 

Indeed  the  Government  have  convinced  all  the 
people  here  mentioned,  tiie  balf-hreeda,  the  Indians, 
the  wliite  settlers,  that  their  arm  is  long  and  strong, 
and  that  they  are  powerful  to  punisli.  Would  to 
heaven  that  they  had  taken  as  much  pa^ns  to  con- 
vince them  all,  the  half-breeds,  Indians  and  white 
settlers,  of  their  desire  and  their  willingness  to  do 
them  justice,  to  treat  them  fairly.  Had  they  taken  as 
much  pains  to  do  right,  aa  they  have  taken  to  i^unish 
wrong,  they  never  would  have  had  any  occaaion  to 
convince  those  people,  that  the  law  cannot  be  violated 
with  impunity,  because  the  law  would  never  have 
been  violated  at  all.  But  to-day,  not  to  speak  of  those 
who  have  lost  their  lives, 
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OUB   PRISONS  ARE   FULL  OF  MEN 

who,  despairing  ever  to  get  iustice  by  peace,  sought 
to  obtain  it  by  war,  who,  despairing  of  ever  being 
treated  like  freemen,  took  their  lives  in  their  hands, 
rather  than  be  treated  as  slaves.  They  have  suffered 
a  great  deal,  they  are  suffering  still ;  yet,  their  sacri- 
fices will  not  be  without  reward.  Their  leader  is  in 
the  grave';  they  are  in  durance,  but  from  their  pri- 
sons they  can  see  that 

THAT  JUSTICE,  THAT  LIBERTY 

which  they  sought  in  vain,  and  for  which  they  fought 
not  in  vain,  has  at  last  dawned  upon  their  country. 
Their  fate  well  illustrates  the  truth  of  Byron's  invoca- 
tion to  liberty,  in  the  introduction  to  the  Prisoner  of 
Chillon  :— 

Eternal  Spirit  of  the  chainless  mind  I 
Brightest  in  dungeons,  Liberty  thou  art  I 
For  there  thy  liabitation  is  tlie  heart — 
The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind  j 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consigned — 
To  fetters  and  the  damp  vault's  day) ess  gloom, 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom. 

Yes,  their  country  has  conquered  with  their  mar- 
tyrdom. They  are  in  durance  to-day;  but  the  rights 
for  which  they  were  fighting  have  been  acknowledged. 
We  have  not  the  report  of  the  commission  yet,  but  we 
know  that  more  than  two  thousand  claims  so  long 
denied  have  been  at  last  granted.  And  more — still 
more.  We  have  it  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  that 
at  last  representation  is  to  be  granted  to  those  Terri- 
tories. This  side  of  the  House  long  sought,  but  sought 
in  vain,  to  obtain  that  measure  of  justice.  It  could 
not  come  then,  but  it  came  after  the  war;  it  came  as 
the  last  conquest  of  that  insurrection.  And  again  I  say 
that  their  country  has  conquered  with  their  martyr- 
dom, and  if  we  look  at  that  one  fact  alone  there  was 
cause  sufiicient,  independent  of  all  others,  to  extend 
mercy  to  the  one  who  is  dead  and  to  those  who  live. 


MR.  LAURIER  AT  TORONTO 


THE    GRIEVANCES    OF    THE    HALF-BREEDS 

AND  RIEL'S  EXECUTION 


A    COMPLETE   STATEMENT    OF    THE 

QUESTION 


TRE     SAME     LANGUAGE    AT    QUEBEC     AND    AT     TORONTO 


A     SPLENDID    TRIUMPH   OVER   PREJUDICE    AND  SLANDER 


Mr.  Laurier's  adversaries  having  boaitted  that  lie  would  not 
dare  to  repeat  before  the  people  of  Ontario  the  language  he 
had  held  in  his  own  province  relative  to  the  Ilalf-Breed  rebel- 
lion, he  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  take  up  the  challenge. 
Accepting  with  honorable  Mr.  Blake  the  invitation  extended 
to  him  by  the  Young  Men's  Liberal  Club  of  Toronto,  he  there 
delivered,  on  the  lOth  December  ISS6,  the  following  speech,  an 
excellent  report  of  which  was  publi-ihed  by  the  Glole  next  day. 
The  two  Liberal  leaderu  spoke  to  a  crowded  bouse  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Pavilion,  the  gathering  being  so  large  that  many 
could  not  obtain  admission.  7"he  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  W. 
D.  Gregory,  President  of  the  Club,  with  Mr.  liaurier  on  his 
right  and  Mr.Blake  on  his  left,  and  among  the  other  gentlemen 
on  the  platform  were  Messrs  A.  A.  Marsh,  B.  B.  Iluglies,  A.  F. 
Ghamberland,  Patrick  irughes,W.A.Douglass,P.B.Ca.sgrainM.P., 
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hon.  W.  McMaster,  Joseph  Kilgour,  H.  H.  Dewart|  first  Vice- 
President  of  the  young  Liberal  Clubj  J .  TI.  Gilmore,  Treasurer 
of  the  Club  ;  Capt  Snelgroove,  editor  of  the  Cobourg  World ; 
John  Dryman,  Adam  R.  Greehnan,  J.  F.  Edgar,  M.  P.,  H.  B. 
Manley,  N,  C.  Love,  George  W.  Keely,  G.  W.  Badgerow,  Alex. 
Boyd,  D-  Carlyle,  R.  B.  Ilamilton,  John  Leys,  Ilov.  John  J. 
Shea,  Henry  Swan,  H.  Laforce,  and  R.  A.  Dickson.  Every 
class  of  Toronto's  population  was  represented  in  the  audience, 
which  also  included  large  numbers  of  Tories,  but,  as  remarked 
by  the  Globcj  the  orators'  arguments  were  so  convincing  and 
their  logic  so  irresistible,  that  the  only  marks  of  disapproval 
were  a  few  scattering  protests  from  individuals,  which  were 
immediately  silenced  by  the  cheers  of  the  crowd.  Mr.  Laurier 
spoke  A^  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

It  is  ever  with  a  sense  of  diffidence  that  I  rise  to 
address  an  English-speaking  audience.  I  ever  feel 
and  realize  the  great  disadvantage  of  having  to  make 
use  of  a  language  which  is  nut  my  own  native  language. 
This  impresses  me  now — now  especially  as  I  am  glad 
of  the  honor  of  addressing  an  audience  of  the  city  of 
Toronto — of  a  great  city  which,  by  common  consent, 
is  awarded  the  palm  for  intellectual  culture  in 
Canada.  Yet  these  considerations,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. I  lay  aside,  however  only  for  the  great  question, 
the  momentous  issue,  on  which  perhaps  the  few  words 
I  have  to  speak  might  suggest  something  to  you.  The 
fact  that  a  Canadian  now  comes  before  you  whoso 
mother  tongue  is  not  the  English  tongue,  but  one 
whose  pride  springs  sharply  up  in  love  for  our 
nation,  is  an  ever  important  fact  especially  when  there 
are  in  Canada  fully,  at  this  moment,  one  million  and 
a  half  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  who  in  their  language 
and  other  characteristics  materially  differ  from  the 
rest  of  the  population.  Up  to  a  recent  date  this  fact 
had  never  been  given  with  other  reference  than  a 
reference  of  courteous  fellowship,  and  a  mutual  feel- 
ing pervaded  in  certain  quarters  where  the  language 
was  of  a  very   different    description.      For  several 
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months  past  the  press  of  this  province,  the  Tory  press 
of  this  province,  and  especially  of  this  city,  has  been 
assiduoush'  sending  the  impression  abroad,  and  time 
and  again  making  the  assertion,  that  there  is  in  the 
whole  French  race  of  Canada  an  ever  fermenting  ele- 
ment of  rebellion  ;  that  tlie  whole  French  race  are  not 
loyal  to  the  constitution  of  this  country ;  that  they 
will  not  submit  to  the  duties  of  citizenship  except  in 
so  far  as  they  tally  with  their  interests  and  prejudices; 
and  if  T  am  allowed,  and  I  think  I  will  be  on  this 
occasion,  I  will  refer  to  my  own  individual  standing 
when  I  am  represented  dny  after  day 

AS  A  TRAITOIi  AND  A  REBEL. 

I  am  here  this  evening  ;  my  chief  object  in  com- 
ing here  to  this  city  of  Toronto  was  to  meet  those 
accusation?, and  meet  tliom  in  the  face  of  the  people  t'» 
whom  they  are  daily  addressed. And  I  j«m  thankful  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman;  and  I  thank  also  the  Young  Lib- 
erals of  Toronto  for  giving  me  the  opportunity,  which 
I  now  shall  avail  myself  of,  «»f  nie<'ting  the.-rc  charges 
and  repelling  them.  a?«  T  hope,  and  I  am  sure  1  will 
repel  them  to  your  satisfaction. 

There  are  several  topics  of  great  interest  in  which 
we  are  all  interested,  and  on  which  I  would  like  to 
address  you.  I  am  a  French  Canadian  ])ut  above  all,- 
I  am  a  C'anadian,  and  there  are  common  interests 
upon  which  we  have  the  same  feeling,  but  T  hope 
that  upon  this  occasion  T  shall  be  j)ern)itted  chiefly  to 
devote  myself  to  the  task  of  rej»elling  these  rharges. 
It  is  always  easy,  gentlemen,  to  make  charges.  It 
is  always  an  easy  thing  to  raise  prejudices,  but  I 
would  challenge  any  man  to  bring  forward  anything, 
either  word  or  fact,  which  would  tend  to  show  that 
since  the  year  1841  the  French  Canadians  have  not 
been  the  most  loyal  subjects  that  England  ever  had. 
But  before  I  proceed  one  single  step  further,  let  me 
ask  who  are  the  traducers?  Who  are  they  who  now 
pro''ess  to  be  shocked  and  alarmed  at  thisalle^'cd  dis- 
20 
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loyalty  of  the  French  Canadians?  Who  are  they? 
Why,  they  are  the  men,the  very  men, whose  party  for 
thirty  long  years,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  has 
been  kept  in  power  by  the  votes  of  the  very  men  w^hom 
they  now  hold  up  to  the  execration  of  their  fellow 
subjects.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  since  the  year 
1855  up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  great  mass  of  the  French 
Canadians  have  been  almost  unanimous  in  their  sup- 
port of  the  Conservative  party.  It  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory that  for  almost  the  whole  of  that  long  period  of 
time  the  Conservative  party 

HAS   BEEN    KEPT   IN   POWER 

by  the  votes  of  the  French  Canadians.  It  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  for  the  greater  part  of  this  period,  the 
Conservative  party  was  led  in  Lower  Canada,  without 
any  objection  from  Ontario  Tories  so  far  as  I  know, 
by  a  man  whose  memory  I  respect,  Sir  George  E. 
Cartier,  who  at  one  time  was  a  rebel  actually  in  arms 
against  the  Crown  of  England.  It  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory that  during  that  time  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
gave  ostensible  and  most  efficient  support  to  the  Cou- 
servntive  party,  and  it  is  also  a  matter  of  history  that 
during  all  that  time,  so  long  as  the  French  Canadians 
continued  solid  to  keep  the  Tory  party  in  power,  the 
Ontario  Tories  never  found  any  fault  with  the  French 
Canadians  ;  they  never  saw  any  danger  in  the  power 
of  the  C-hurch.  They  enjoyed  power  and  all  the  benefit 
of  power,  they  enjoyed  it  for  all  it  was  worth  and 
muie  than  it  was  worth,  and  the  tender,  delicate, 
sensitive  Tory  conscience  never  exposed  to  the  outside 
world  any  trace  of  the  alarms  which,  no  doubt,  judg- 
ing from  the  tone  of  their  press,  they  always  felt. 
Their  press  was  very  different  in  tone  from  what  it  is 
to-day.  It  was  then  every  day  redolent  with  the 
most  fulsome  praise  of  the  Church  and  of  the  French 
Canadian  peoi)le.  They  wrote  column  upon  column 
to  prove  that  the  Frencli  Canadians  were  a  very  good 
people.    They  issued   certain  circulars  to   be  shown 
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only  to  certain  electors  to  prove  that  the  Tory  party 
were  the  true  sons  of  the  Church,  but  as  soon  as  the 
French  Canadians  undertook  to  divide,  and  so  put 
the  Tory  Government  in  danger, 

THEY   CHANGED   THEIR  TACTICS 

and  bitterly  attacked  both  the  race  and  their  Church, 
which  before  they  had  been  8Ui)porting  and  flattering. 
What  was  the  cause?  What  was  the  motive?  It  was 
perfectly  transparent.  The  motive  is  ever  the  same, 
the  motive  of  the  attack  and  the  motive  of  the  adula- 
tion. It  is  to  retain  power,  and  the  tactics  are  the 
same.  The  sudden  appeal  to  prejudice  is  of  the  same 
kind  and  the  same  character. 

Yesterday  in  order  to  retain  power  these  men 
pandered  to  the  prejudices  of  my  fellow-countrymen 
in  Canada.  To-day  when  they  see  that,  notwithstand- 
ing ail  that,  the  votes  are  now  escaping  them,  they 
turn  in  another  direction  and  pander  to  what  preju- 
dice they  suppose  mny  exist  in  this  province.  Well, 
gentlemen,  let  me  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  if 
to-morrow  my  countrymen  were  again  to  unite  in 
support  of  the  (government  you  would  find  them  as 
active  in  fawning  upon  them  as  ever.  You  would 
find  them  as  sly  as  mice,  and  with  teeth  as  sharp  to 
pick  the  crumbs  of  olfice,  and  not  a  word  more  would 
you  hear  of  the  power  of  the  Church,  and  the  so-called 
disloyalty  of  the  French  Canadians.  Gentlemen,  I  am 
free  to  admit  this,  and  without  any  restriction,  that 
previous  to  the  year  1841,  that  is,  to  the  granting  of 
responsible  government  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
every  man  of  the  race  to  which  I  belong  was  a  rebel, 
either  in  arms  or  in  heart.  But  does  it  follow, 
because  our  fathers  were  rebels,  that  their  sons  should 
harbor  treason  in  their  hearts  ?  I  am  sure  there  must 
be  in  this  audience  lui  appreciation  of  the  sentiments 
of  those  gallant  Highlanders  who  fought  by  the  side 
of  Prince  Charlie  at  CuUoden,  against  the  British  flag, 
which  even  then  floated  in  almost  all  the  lands  of  the 
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earth.  It  is  to  the  testimony  of  that  hour  that  I 
appeal.  Their  course,  after  the  rebellion  was  over,  is 
a  living  witness  of  the  fact  that 

THE  MOST  FERVENT  LOYALTY 

can  take  the  place  of  sullenness,  and  even  rebellion. 
What  was  true,  gentlemen,  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders, 
is  true  also  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  the  French  race 
in  this  country.  The  difference  is  that  the  Scutch 
Highlanders  fought  for  a  sentiment,  and  my  French 
fellow-countrymen  fought  for  a  principle.  But  before 
they  rebelled  against  the  Crown  of  England  they  had 
proved  their  loyalty  to  that  country  in  more  manners 
than  one.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  as  soon  as 
the  great  contest  between  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  had 
been  decided  in  favor  of  Wolfe,  the  French  Canadians 
accepted  unreservedly  the  state  of  things  and  became 
loyal  British  subjects  and  twice  in  succession  during 
the  course  v(  a  lew  short  vears  their  lovaltv  was  put 
to  tlie  te>t,  and  in  wliat  wore  they  found  wanting? 
The  country  was  invaded  twice  l>v  the  Americans, 
and  twice  they  were  repelled,  the  French  Canadians 
fi^rliting  as  noljly  to  accomi)lish  this  as  any  British 
subject^^  of  the  time  could  have  done.  Tliey  repelled 
nil  the  l»landif?hments  of  the  emissaries  uf  the  French 
Government  in  order  to  induce  them  to  cast  off  Bri- 
tish rule  and  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  American 
pe()i>le.    Why  did  they  rel)el  ? 

History  is  a  witness  of  all  their  struggles  against 
the  Britir^h  Crown.  The  only  things  they  asked  for 
were  the  rights  of  British  subjects;  anci  as  soon  as 
thoj=e  rights  were  granted  them — I  repeat  what  I  said 
before — they  became  what  they  are  to-day,  the  m<»st 
loyal  subjects  that  England  ever  had.  Sir,  the  attach- 
ment tu  British  institutions  is  natural  to  men  of  vour 
origin.     It  is 

A  MATTER   OF   TRADITION 

o  you.     It  must  be  so,  because   your  very  nature  is 
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permeated  with  the  associations  and  memories  of  the 
old  land.  Our  attachment  to  the  British  Crown  springs 
from  another  cause.  Your  attachment  to  the  British 
Crown  flows  in  your  blood.  With  us  our  attachment 
to  the  British  Crown  springs  from  gratitude,  it  springs 
from  the  heart.  We  have  learned  to  love  British  insti- 
tutions because  in  British  institutions  we  have  found 
more  freedom  that  we  would  ever  had, had  we  remained 
the  subjects  of  France,  and  how  many  times  in  that 
grand  old  city  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent, 
looking  at  the  banner  of  St.  George  waving  over  her 
proud  citadel,  how  many  times  have  I  said  to  myself 
that  that  flag  represented  the  defeat  of  my  country- 
men, my  ancestors,  but  at  the  same  time  recalled  the 
thought  that  it  was  the  tlag  the  most  precious  to  the 
human  race,  the  flag  of  liberty.  It  may  be  that  the 
Tories  will  not  appreciate  the  sentiments  which  I 
now  speak — (several  cries  of  '*  Hear,  hear  ") — and  I 
see  that  there  are  Tories  in  this  audience  w4io  may 
believe  me  insincere  when  I  speak  thus  ;  but  it  is  not 
to  the  cool,  calculating  Tory  that  I  ai)peal.  I  appeal 
to  the  Liberals.  They  will  understand  that  freedom 
ha.s  made  P^ngland  dear  to  our  hearts  and  has  made 
us  forever  loyal  to  her  cause.  There  is  one  reproach 
which  is  made  to  us.  We  are  rej)roached  with  having 
kept  our  individuality  as  a  race.  It  is  said  that  we  are 
wanting  in  loyalty  because  we  kept  our  individuality 
as  a  race.  I  fail  to  see  the  justice  of  the  reproach.  I 
admit  that  we  retain  our  language,  our  religion,  and 
our  characteristics,  but  I  cannot  see  the  justice  of  the 
reproach,  and  more,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  would 
not  have  been  worthy  of  any  esteem  or  of  the  name 
of  French  Canadians  if  we  had  not  kept  sacred  the 
memories  of  our  forefathers  ;  so,  I  repeat, 

I    LOVE    ENGLAND. 

I  honor  and  esteem  Enirlish  institutions  ;  I  do  not 
regret  that  we  are  now  subjects  of  the  Queen  instead 
of  France  ;  but  may  my  right  hand    wither   by   my 
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Bide,if  the  memories  of  my  forefathers  ever  cease  to  be 
dear  to  ray  heart  I  It  has  been  said  also  that  the  En- 
glish privileges  and  liberties  have  been  encroached  up 
on  J  that  we  want  to  put  forward  our  own  insti- 
tutions and  our  language.  I  do  not  admit  that  re- 
proach. It  cannot  be  said  of  me  that  I  want  to  do 
this,  and  I  suppose  I  am  one  of  the  greatest  sinners. 
I  am  said  to  be  so,  anyway,  by  the  Tory  papers  In 
answer  to  this  charge  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  eefer 
to  a  speech  which  I  made  in  the  month  of  May  1884 
at  the  Club  National  in  Montreal,  a  society  com- 
posed, as  you  probably  know,  of  students.  I  spoke  of 
the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa,  and  of  the  proce- 
dure there,  and  I  spoke  as  follows  : — "  What  I  have 
told  you  will  show  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, though  there  are  about  50  French  members,  is 
exclusively  an  English  assembly.  The  French  lan- 
guage is  the  official  language  as  is  the  English,  but  it 
IS  impossible  to  follow  the  speakers  in  the  debates 
unless  you  speak  the  language  of  the  majority.  The 
remainder  of  the  extract  went  to  show  that  the  French 
were  an  artistic  people,  and  the  force  of  circumstances 
in  America  was  such  that  the  English  language  was 
destined  to  become  the  most  universal. 

You  see,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  extent  of  my  im- 
putation I  fully  admit  that  the  English  language  is 
bound  to  be  the  language  of  this  country,and  no  man 
in  his  senses  will  deny  it.  For  I  simply  confine  my- 
self to  say  that  we  are  the  French  race  and  have  cer- 
tain duties. and  have  to  fulfil  those  duties  and  nothing 
more.  Certainlv  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  which  anv 
Canadian  can  t:iko  exception.  I  will  say  this,  that  we 
are  Cnnadinns.  Bolow  the  island  of  Montreal  the  water 
that  conies  from  the  north  from  Ottawa  unites  with 
the  waters  that  come  from  the  western  lakes, 

BIT    INITINd    THEY    DO   XO-y    MIX. 

There  they  run  ])arallel.  separate,  distinguishable,  and 
yet  are  one  stream,  flowing  within   the  same  banks, 
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the  mighty  St.  Lawrence,  and  rolling  on  toward  the 
gea  bearing  the  commerce  of  a  nation  upon  its  bosom 
— a  perfect  image  of  our  nation.  We  may  not  assim- 
ilate, we  may  not  blend,  but  for  all  that  we  are  the 
component  parts  of  the  same  country.  We  may  be 
French  in  our  origin — and  I  do  not  deny  my  origin — 
I  admit  that  I  pride  myself  on  it.  We  may  be  En- 
glish, or  Scotch  or  whatever  it  may  be,  but  we  are 
Canadians;  one  in  aim  and  purpose;  and  not  only 
Canadians,  but  we  are  also  members  of  the  same  Bri- 
tish Empire.  This  fact,  that  we  are  all  Canadians,  one 
in  our  objects,  members  of  the  British  Empire,  proud 
of  being  British  subjects  and  Canadian,  is  evidence 
that  we  can  keep  pride  of  race  without  any  detriment 
to  the  nation.  As  Canadians,  we  have  feelings  in  com- 
mon with  each  other  that  are  not  shared  by  our  fellow- 
countrymen  on  the  i)ther  aide  of  the  water.  As  Cana- 
dians, we  are  affected  by  local  and  national  conside- 
rations, wh^ch  bind  us  together  and  so  we  are  led  to 
look  back  to  the  land  of  our  ancestors  and  feel,  with 
all  that,  to  be  no  less  good  Canadians. 

THESE   ARE   THE   FEKLIXGrt 

uf  the  race  to  which  I  belong,  and  on  this  question 
I  am  true  to  my  race,  I  am  true  to  Canada.  I  am  true 
to  England,  and  last,  and  for  this,  I  have  often  been 
reproached  with  being  a  traitor.  T  am  above  all  true 
to  the  cau^e  of  liberty  and  justice.  Sir,  I  am  of  French 
origin  and  have  the  pride  of  my  race  ;  in  i)olitics  I  am 
an  English  Liberal.  The  principles  which  I  profess, 
such  as  they  are,  are  the  outgrowth  of  study  and  re- 
flection, and  did  not  come  to  me  from  the  land  of  my 
ancestors.  They  came  to  me  from  P^ngland,  from  the 
great  mother  of  modern  liberty.  I  belong  to  the 
school  of  those  men  who  fill  the  pages  of  English  his- 
tory, who  always  taoed  the  great  to  get  the  right.  I 
belong  to  the  school  of  Hjnnpden,  and  Pym,  of  Rus- 
sell and  Somers,  and  of  Burke.  And  of  one  who  did 
not  hesitate,  we  read,  on  one  occasion  to  snv   to   the 
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Miuisters  of  the  Crown  that  they  had  not  behaved  as 
they  should  have  toward3  the  Colonies  which  were 
then  in  rebellion  and  to  sav  that  they  had  provoked 
that  rebellion,  just  as  the  Ministers   at  another  time 

'  since  have  provoked  a  rebellion.  I  am  not  a  traitor 
though  Tories  may  howl,  but  I  say  that  no  Govern- 
ment shall  ever  trample  over  my  living  body.  As 
long  as  I  have  the  breath  of  life  in  me,  as  long  espe- 
cially as  I  have  a  seat  in  Parliament,  if  the  rights  of 
men  are  trampled  upon,  be  they  French, CeltiCjOr  An- 

.  glo-eaxons,  I  would  defend  their  cause  with  all  the 
strength  of  my  being.  I  am  conscious  that  I  could 
not  do  this  alone  ;  but  this  I  could  and  I   would   do, 

'    in  the  face  and  in  defiance  of  all  opposing  clamour,  I 

^   would  call  upon  the  people  of  this   country  to   stand 

15Y   THE   OPPRESSED  AGAINST  THE   OPPRESSOR. 

At  thisjuncture  someone  in  tlie  audience  began  interrupt  - 
ing  and  someone  cried — "  Put  him  out.  '* 

Mr.  Laurier : — Oh,  no  no,  do  nut  put  him  out,  let 
hiin  stay  and  hear;  I  am  coming  to  the  part  that  may 
tickle  some  of  the  Tories  who  may  be  in  this  audience, 
and  I  must  say  that  as  I  respect  all  opinions  T  cannot 
hope  the  views  I  have  to  express  will  be  those  of 
every  one  in  this  audience,  but  let  us  try  to  have  a 
friendly  discussion, if  possible;  British  fair  play  is  all 
I  ask.  I  come  here  to  defend  myself  against  certain 
allegations,  and  in  the  name  of  justice  let  those  who 
have  listened  to  the  attack  also  listen  to  the  answer. 
I  repeat.  Sir,  T  am  not  a  traitor.  I  am  not  a  preacher 
of  rebellion.  There  has  been  lately,  as  you  are  aware, 
a  rebellion  in  the  North- West,  and  though  the  men 
who  rebelled  committed  a  great  error;  though,  as  I 
said,  on  many  occasions,  they  had  to  be  shot  in  battle, 
though  they  had  to  be  conquered,  I  repeat  before 
this  great  audience  that  in  my  opinion  the  guilt  of 
the  rebellion  does  not  rest  with  the  miserable  wretches 
who  took  up  arms,  but  rests  altogether  with  the  Guv- 
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eminent  who  provoked  it.  I  cannot  hupe  to  be 
approved  by  everybody,  but  I  address  myself  to  every 
Englishman,  not  only  in  name,but  who  has  a  British 
heart  in  his  bosom,  is  there  a  man  who  is  prepared  to 
condemn  rebellion  simply  because  it  is  rebellion  ?  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  the  history  of  England  is  full  of 
rebellions  ?  There  is  not  a  race  on  earth  which  has'^^ 
done  as  much  for  the  cause  of  human  liberty  as  the 
English  race,  and  this  England,  which  is  to-day  so 
great,  has  her  greatness  })ecause  no  son  of  England 

WOULD   EVER   Sl'inilT   To   TYUANNV, 

and  the  people  of  England  have  again  and  again  been 
driven  into  rebellion,  because  they  could  not  other- 
wise than  by  rebellion  obtain  their  rights.  And 
if  any  one  of  those  present  were  to  stand  up  and  dis- 
pute this,  I  could  give  him  the  names  of  rebels  whose 
names  are  cherished  in  his  heart  as  patriots  and 
the  saviours  of  liberty  in  England.  You  may  say  that 
the  wretched,  half-savage  half-breeds  are  not  fit  to  be 
compared  to  the  heroes  of  British  history.  If  you  say 
so,  80  do  I.  There  is  no  comparison  at  all  between 
the  two  classes  of  men.  liut,  gentlemen, the  spirit  of 
liberty  is  not  the  resul  s  of  culture.  It  may  be  found 
in  the  lowest  man.  And  let  a  man  be  ever  so  low,  he 
has  the  right  to  justice  whenever  justice  is  denied  to 
him.  And  remember  this  -  remember  this — these 
half-savage  people  who  rebelled  in  the  North- We?t 
did  not  rebel  against  the  authority  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen.  They  did  not  rebel  through  any  feel- 
ing of  disloyalty  to  the  British  Crown  or  dislike  of 
British  institutions.  They  rebelled  without  any  ap- 
parent plan  or  order  of  proceeding.  The  reason  they 
rebelled  is  simple  enough,  and  the  reason  is  this  : 
that  the  meanest  worm  tliat  crawls  ui>on  the  earth, 
when  trampled  upon,  will  endeavor  to  recoil  and 
strike  back,  and  I  say  that  the  guilt  of  the  rebellion 
does  not  rest  with  these  men  so  much  as  with  those 
who  provoked  them.     I  say   that  the  Government  is 
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RESPONSIBLE   FOR  IT  ; 

I  charge  this  against  the  GovernmeDt,  and  I  will  en- 
deavor, I  thiuk  I  will  not  fail,  to  prove  that  the  half- 
breeds  were  denied  for  several  long  years  rights  and 
justice,  rights  which  were  admitted  as  soon  as  t  hey 
were  asked  by  bullets  ;  I  charge  against  them  that 
they  have  treated  the  half-breeds  with  contempt, 
with  undi^aguised  disdain  ;  I  charge  against  them 
that  they  would  not  listen  to  their  prayers  ;  I  charge 
against  them  that  they  drove  them  to  despair,  that 
they  drove  them  to  the  madness,  to  the  rashness,  to 
the  crime  which  they  afterwards  committed.  I  have 
no  doubt  there  are  parties  here  who  believe  this  lan- 
guage is  too  strong.  I  repeat  the  charge,  gentlemeu, 
and  put  myself  altogether  on  your  judgement.  You 
will  all  admit  witli  me  that  one  of  the  most  precious 
gifts  which  we  enjoy  under  the  constitution  is  the  right 
of  petition.  It  has  always  been  one  of  the  undoubted 
privilege?  of  the  realm  of  England  that,  whenever  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  deems  himself  aggrieved  in 
any  particular, he  has  the  right  to  approach  the  throne 
to  petition  the  sovereign, and  to  explain  his  grievances 
whatever  they  may  be.  The  half-breeds  availed  them- 
selves of  that  right.  For  seven  long  years  they  seat 
into  Ottawa  petitions,  memorials,  representations  of 
every  kind,  setting  forth  their  grievances.  For  seven 
long  years  tliey  never  received  anything  like  an 
answer.  But  now  to-day  we  are  told  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  friends  of  the  Government  that  the 
half-breed?  had  really  no  grievances;  that  though  they 
petitioned,  they  petitioned  for  frivolous  objects.  /The 
(iovernment  denied  evervthinc;.  Thov  commenced 
by  deny  in  ^^  that  there  were  any  petitions.  Mr.  Chap- 
leaii,  sonje  time  ago,  wrote  a  letter  saying  that  the 
half-breeds  had  never  made  any  representations; 
that  if  there  had  been  any  representations  they  would 
have  been  listened  to.  At  the  very  moment  when 
Mr.  Chapleau  was  writing  that  letter,  there  was  evi- 
dence in  the  Idue  books  that   seventy  different   com- 
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munications  had,  during  a  period  of  seven  years, 
been  sent  by  the  half-breeds  to  Ottawa. But  now  they 
cannot  stand  upon  that  ground. 

THEY   CANNOT  NOW   DENY 

that  petitions  were  sent.  But  now  they  say  that  repre- 
sentations were  made,but  that  they  were  frivolous.  Fri- 
volous! Perhaps,  indeed,  to  the  Government,  who 
every  day  were  distributing  thousands  and  thousands 
of  acres  of  more  valuable  land  to  their  minions  and 
friends.  The  grievance  of  the  pour  half-breed  who 
was  asking  for  his  petty  patch  of  land  was  a  frivolous 
grievance.  But  to  the  half-breed  that  was  his  all. And, 
Sir,  let  the  grievances  of  these  men  have  been  ever 
80  frivolous,  they  had  a  right  to  an  answer.  And  the 
moment  that,  petitioning  as  they  did,  they  received 
no  answer,  that  moment,  even  if  their  grievances  had 
been  frivolous,  they  became  real.  And  I  say  now, 
what  excuse  can  be  given  for  that  conduct  ?  For  seven 
long  years  the  half-breeds  petitioned  and  never  re- 
ceived an  answer.  At  last  they  received  an  answer. 
At  last  a  promise  was  made,  made  to  a  delegation 
sent  in  188^3;  but  as  T  shall  show  you  hereafter,  that 
promise  was  broken  ;  the  word  pledged  by  the  Gov- 
ernment was  violated.  Ts  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  hearts  of  these  men  became  embittered  ;  that  they 
lost  faith  in  the  Government ;  that  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  for  them,  at  Ottawa,  there  was  no  jus- 
tice and  no  hope;  and  that  at  last  they  resorted  to 
the  last  argument  which  is  always  resorted  to  by  men 
who  have  exhausted  every  other  means  of  getting  jus- 
tice? But  some  will  perluips  say :  **  Oh,  but  those  who 
speak  in  behalf  r)f  the  half-breeds  are  carried  away 
by  their  feelings  ;  they  do  not  represent  facts;  tliey 
exaggerate  the  faults  of  the  Government.  T  say  tliat 
in  this  rather  the  ntate  of  things  di.schj^ed  by  the  pe- 
titions is  even  worse  than  I  have  vet  made  <»ut.  I 
charge  this  against  the  Government,  that  not  only  did 
they  refuse  to  answer  the  prayers   that  were   sent   to 
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them  by  those  people,  but  I  charge  against  the  Gov- 
ernment that  they  actually 

CONCEALED   THE    TRUE   STATE   OF   FACTS, 

the  petitions  that  were  made  daily  to  them ;  that 
they  actually  concealed  them  from  the  public  at  large, 
and  frum  the  representatives  of  the  people  at  Ottawa. 
This  is  a  strong  charge  to  make,  and  I  deliberately 
charge  against  the  Government  that  they  concealed 
information  upon  that  pubject  for  several  years.  And 
again,  in  regard  to  this  statement,  I  place  myself 
upon  your  judgment.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  we  knew  comparatively  little  of  the 
position  of  the  half-breeds  uf  the  North-West  Terri- 
tory. We  knew  that  there  was  discontent  among  the 
white  people.  We  were  not  aware  that  there  was 
more  general  and  marked  discontent  among  the  half- 
breede.  But  now  and  then  faint  echo  of  their  com- 
plaints reached  us.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1883,  Mr. 
Blake  made  a  motion  asking  for  the  production  of 
certain  papers.  He  made  a  motion  for  a  return  of 
co])ies  of  all  correspondence  and  njemorials  relating 
to  the  claims  of  the  inhai)itants  of  Prince  Albert  and 
the  neighboring  districts  in  the  North- West,  in  res- 
pect of  the  land  they  occupied,  and  other  matters 
affecting  their  condition.  Now,  gentlemen,  T  see  that 
there  are  friends  of  the  Government  here.  I  am  glad 
of  it.  We  cannot  all  hope  to  be  of  the  same  mind, 
i^ut  as  I  have  said,  T  make  a  charge  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  on  the  judgment  of  its  friends,  that 
I  place  myself;  and  I  repeat  the  charge  that  I  made 
that  the  Government  actually  concealed  information 
from  the  House.  This  motion  was  made  on  the  7th 
of  March,  18S3,  calling  for  the  production  of  ce  tain 
papers  in  connection  with  the  claims  of  the  half-breeds. 

WHEN    WAS   THE   ORDER   CARRIED   Ol'T  ? 

The  order  of  the  House  was  made  on  the  7th    March 
1883.    A  few   weeks   would   have  been  suflScient   to 
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bring  those  papers  down.  When  was  the  order  carried 
out?  In  1&S3?  No;  not  even  in  1SS3.  In  18S4?  No; 
not  even  in  1884.  The  papers  were  brought  down  on 
the  5th  of  May,  18So,  when  the  rebellion  had  broken 
out ;  when  insurgents  were  in  the  field  ;  when  blood 
had  been  shed ;  when  it  was  too  late  for  the  taking  of 
those  remedial  measures,  which  public  opinion  would 
have  compelled,  if  public  opinion  had  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  facts.  Two  long  years  had  ela|)sed.  Two 
sessions  had  elaT)3ed  before  the  order  of  the  House  was 
complied  with,  before  the  paj)ers  ordered  were  ]>ro- 
duced.  What  had  we  displayed  before  us  here?  I 
put  it  to  the  intelligence  and  fairness  of  e\  ery  man 
not  biased  by  i)arty  prejudice.  Was  jt  a])athelic 
negligence  or  wilful  concealment  of  information?  If 
it  was  not  apathetic  negligence  or  wilful  c<mcealiiient 
of  information,  what  was  it  ?  And  whetli(?r  it  wa*  the 
one  or  the  other;  whether  it  was  neglect  or  wilful 
concealment,  I  .say  it  was  criminal.  If  iiiy  language 
is  deemed  too  strong,  let  Ministers  theiii.>ielves  explain. 
Let  them  say  what  qualificntion  is  t(«  be  given  to  their 
conduct.  Thai  is  not  all.  Those  pa]»ers  j)ro(luctd  on 
the  5th  of  Mav.  l'^>^').  after  the  rebellion  had  broken 
out,  were  not  produced  sj)ontancou.sly  by  theCiovern- 
ment.     Tliev  were 

WUENrHEI)    FUOM    THE    OOVERN.MENT 

by  the  i)ersistance  of  Mr.  IJlnke.  After  the  rebellion 
had  broken  out  there  wa-»  a  general  cry  Ibr  information. 
Every  man  wanted  to  know  who  were  the  ha  If- breeds 
and  what  they  comi)lained  of.  Mr.  Blake  made  him- 
self the  voice  of  the  public  upon  this  occasion.  Day 
after  day,  after  the  news  of  the  Duck  Lake  fight  had 
come  to  us,  Mr.  Blake  stood  up  asking  the  Govern- 
ment to  bring  down  those  papers  for  which  he  had 
asked  two  years  belV>re,  and  all  other  papers  that 
would  throw  light  upon  the  subject.  Day  after  day 
it  was  refused.  It  was  only  by  dint  of  great  perseve- 
rance that  the  Government  was  actuallv   induced  to 


briDg  dowu  some  papers,  not  all.  We  know  nuw  that 
some  of  the  most  important  papers  have  been  suppres- 
Bed  and  never  brouglit  down  to  the  House.  You  may 
aak  me,  what  were  the  grievances  of  tho  half-breeds? 
What  were  they  asloing  for?  Simply  this.  They 
were  asking  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  half-breeds  of  Manitoba  had  been  treated,  and 
nothing  more,  and  nothing  leas.  The  half-breeds  of 
Manitoba  had  been  given  titles  for  the  lauds  which 
they  occupied.  The  half-breeds  of  the  North-Weat 
demanded  the  same  thing.  The  half-breeda  of  Mani- 
toba had  been  given  a  special  grant  of  land  for  what 
we  call  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title;  the 
half-breeds,  of  the  North- West  demanded  the  same 
thing.  And  not  only  did  they  demand  those  tfainfrs, 
but  the  white  settlers  demanded  it  for  them,  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Government  demanded  it  fur  them,  and 
it  was  refused.  It  was  for  seven  long  years  refused. 
It  was  granted,  when  the  half-breeds  had  made  their 
demand  with  their  guns  in  their  hands.  Then  for  the 
firkt(ime,theGovernment  complied  with  their  demand. 
But  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  I  leave  Mr.  Blake 
to  deal.  This  was  certainly  a  great  grievance.  Yet, 
if  that  had  been  the  only  grievance  I  would  not  sym- 
pathize with  their  cause  as  deeply  as  I  do.  But  I  say 
that  the  treatment  which  was  meted  out  to  them  by 
the  Government  with  regard  to  their  lands  was  inhu- 
man andcrual; 


that  no  people  iii  the  world  would  have  submitted  to 
it.  You  have  hoard  the  statement  made  by  Ministers 
of  the  Crown,  by  members  of  Parliament  and  by  the 
press  that  not  one  single  half-breed  had  ever  been 
ousted  from  his  land.  Ministers  have  made  tho  state- 
ment; members  of  Parliament  have  repeated  it ;  the 
press  has  repeated  it  until  it  has  become  a  stock 
phrase  in  Tory  literature.  Well,  I  can  understand 
members  of  Parliament  and  the  press   repeating  the 
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statement.  They  accept  the  assertions  of  the  Minis- 
ters. But  as  to  the  Ministers  making  that  assertion, 
I  am  sure  T  cannot  understand  it,  unless  that  in 
trying  to  convince  others  they  have  convinced  them- 
selves. You  have,  perhaps,  heard  of  tlie  story  of  the 
Frenchman  who  wanted  to  play  a  ioke  on  a  friend. 
It  was  in  Marsfilles,  and  he  saifl — "  If  you  go  to  the 
harbor  vou  will  find  a  whale.  "  The  friend  disbelieved 
him  at  first,  but  finally  went  to  the  harbor  telling 
people  whom  he  met,  until  quite  a  large  crowd  was 
gathered  to  see  the  whale  in  the  harbour.  The  joker 
who  had  started  the  story  saw  the  crowd  and  said: — 
''  Well,  perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  something  in  it.  I 
will  go  and  see  if  there  is  not'a  whale  in  the  harbor.'' 
When  I  read  speeches  of  Mr.  Thomas  White,  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  Mr.  Foster,  telling  the  people  of  this 
country  that  not  one  single  half-breed  has  been  dis- 
possessed of  his  laud,  I  often  think  of  that  story.  I 
think  that  in  trying  to  convince  other  people  they 
have  convinced  themselves.  They  arc  very  cunning 
They  say,  we  challenge  the  Opposition  to  show  that 
a  half-breed  has  been  dispossessed.  They  have  confi- 
dence in  the  fact  that  it  is  their  privilege  to  say  what 
papers  shall  be  brought  down,  and  what  shall  be  con- 
cealed. But  T  accept  the  challenge  to  prove  that  a 
half-breed  has  never  been  dispossessed  of  his  land. 
Meagre  as  they  have  made  the  blue-book,  there  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  assertion  is  true  ;  that  not 
only  was  more  than  one  half-breed  dispossessed,  but 
that  under  the  policy  which  was  adopted  by  the  (lov- 
ernment, 

THE    WJIOLE    roPL'LATION 

was  liable  to  be  evicted  one  by  one.  This  is  the  charge 
that  I  make.  Now  vou  have  often  heard  the  Minis- 
ters  say  that  not  one  half-breed  was  dispossessed.  Let 
me  at  once  call  your  attention  to  the  following:  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  Father  Andn'  to  the  North- 
West  Council,  in  June,  ISSl  : — 

I   beg  of  your    indul/ience   to  be   oblii^ed    to   make   you 
acquainted  witli  a  grievance  of  mine,  wliicli.  however,  will  give 
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you  an  idea  of  the  Htate  of  things  calling  for  a  prompt  remedy. 
I  hold  at  Duck  Lake  a  tract  of  land  of  about  200  acres,  of  which 
I  have  been  in  peaceful  possession  for  over  seven  years.  The 
land  was  fenced  in,  and  cost  me  a  good  deal  of  money,  and 
was  always  respected  ai  the  Catholic  mission's  property  at 
Dack  Lake.  I  was  one  of  tlie  first  settlers  at  that  place,  and 
through  my  exertions  the  settlement  increased  rapidly,  and 
nobody  ever  troubled  me  in  my  lawful  possession  of  that  land 
until  Inst  March,  when  a  man  by  the  name  of  J.  Kelly  jumped 
my  claim,  and,  notwithstanding  my  protestations,  claimed  the 
lund  as  his  own,  and  put  the  frame  of  a  hous3  upon  it,  depriv- 
ing me  in  that  manner  of  half  my  property.  And  this  is  not 
the  onlv  occurence  of  the  kind  at  Duck  Lake. 

Nt)W,  gentlemen,  that  may  have  been  an  ordinary 
case  of  tresi)ass,  such  as  might  happen  in  any  country, 
and  there  would  have  been  nothing  more  to  say  ;  but 
T  say  tills,  and  this  is  what  I  can  prove,  that  this 
trespass  was  made  upon  a  state  of  things 

AIDED    BY    A    G()VERNMP:NT, 

and  whicli  Ciovernment  never  redressed,  having  often 
been  api)lied  to.  What  was  the  origin  of  them?  In 
1S70  when  the  territories  ,were  annexed  to  Canada, 
there  were  several  half-breed  settlements  on  tlie 
Saskatc-hewjin.  There  was  a  vScoth  half-breed  settle- 
ment at  Prince  Albert  and  a  Frencli  half-breed  settle- 
ment on  the  south  branch  at  St.  Laurent.  These  men 
had  taken  their  lands,  tlie^e  Scotli  and  French  half- 
breeds,  each  between  three  and  four  acres.  Then  as 
is  shown  in  evidence,  the  particular  manner  in  which 
all  these  people  had  taken  their  lands,  not  only  the 
French  half-breeds,  but  the  Scotch  half-breeds  as  well, 
all  had  taken  their  land  fronting  on  the  river,  about 
ten  chains  and  two  miles  deep.  When  this  Govern- 
ment came  into  tlie  country,  they  commenced  to 
survey  the  wild  land.  They  adopted  the  American 
system  of  survey.  This  was  in  sections  of  a  square 
block  forty  chains  wide  and  forty  chains  deep.  I 
haven't  the  slightest  objection  to  that  kind  of  8U^ve5^ 
It   is   no   doubt  a  more  scientific  system  to  apply, 
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but  you  will  agree  with  me  it  would  have  been  an 
injustice  to  thus  divide  these  lands  which  had  been 
settled  upon  by  these  half  breeds  in  this  manner,  and 
there  was  a  rebellion  in  1869  and  1870.  One  of  the 
chief  causes  was  that  surveyors  of  the  Government, 
who  were  instructed  to  survey  lands  according  to  the 
sectional  survey,  carried  their  operations  not  only  on 
the  prairie,  which  would  have  been  unobjectionable, 
but  they  carried  their  operations  upon  the  settled 
lands  of  Red  and*  A?siniboine  rivers.  There  was  a 
rebellion,  and  after  that  rebellion  was  Fettled  it  was 
decided  that  the  lands  occupied  by  half-breeds  should 
be  surveyed  as  they  were  possessed  and  the  titles 
issued  for  them  accordingly.  After  several  years,  as 
you  are  aware,  they  had  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  North-West  and  when  Mr.  Laird,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Territories,  appointed  by 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  reached  the  Territories  in  1877,  on^ 
of  the  first  things  which  he  did  was  to  call  upon  the 
Government  for  a  survev  of  the  lands  of  half-breeds 
as  they  were  occupied,  fiut  before  I  refer  to  the  voice 
of  Mr.  Laird  upon  the  subject,  let  me  cite  to  you, gen- 
tlemen, 

A   PETITION, 

which  was  addressed  to  the  Government  at  Ottawa  in 
the  year  1877  by  George  McKay  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Scotch  half-breeds  of  Prince  Albert 
settlement.  In  that  petition  George  McKay  and  his 
fellow  petitioners  say  this  : — 

The  petition  of  the  imd^^rsigned  settlers  and  residents  of 
Prince  Albert  settlement,  in  the  North-West  Territories  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  humbly  represents,  etc: 


Your  petitioners,  in  conclusion,  humbly  ie])rosent  that 
considerable  portions  of  the  lands  at  present  occupied  on  the 
Saskatchewan  River  in  this  j^ettlement  were  settled  upon 
before  the  transfer  of  the  North- West  Territories  to  the  Domi- 
nion of  Canada,  and  in  the  manner  customary  to  that  period, 
21 
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viz.,  in  a  narrow  frontage  and  a  depth  of  two  miles.  That  the 
homes  and  other  imja'ovements  of  many  of  the  settlers  are 
ciituato  upon  these  claims  so  taken.  Wherefore  your  petitioners 
humbly  pray  that  Your  Excellency  "will,  when  instructions  aie 
issued  to  the  Dominion  surveyors,  reserve  the  same  rights  and 
])rivileges  to  the  aforesaid  old  settlers,  and  pioneers  of  this 
fcetllcment,  as  were  reserved  to  the  old  settlers  in  the  province 
of  Manitoba. 

What,  sir,  was  the  purport  of  this  petition  ?  These 
Scotch  half-breeds  represented  that  they  had  taken  land 
in  the  manner  customary  to  the  locality;  that  is  to 
say,  in  narrow  frontages  upon  the  river,  two  miles 
deep.  They  asked  that  the  general  system  of  survey 
introduced  by  the  Government  be  not  introduced, but 
that  a  special  survey  should  be  granted,  the  same  as 
had  been  granted  in  Manitoba.  In  that  same  year, 
Mr.  Laird,  then  the  Governor  of  the  Territory,  waiting 
to  the  Government  upon  the  same  subject,  expresses 
the  same  view.  This  is  the  letter  of  Mr.  Laird,  dated 
12th  February,  1877.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior. 

SiK, 

1  liMve  the  honour  to  transmit  liorewith  extract  of  a  letter 
froi::  Mr.  .lames  Walker,  Inspector  of  the  North-'\Vei'tMounte<l 
Tolice  at  IJattleford,  res])ecting  disj^utes  arising  out  of  land 
claims  at  I'rince  Albert  and  St.  Laurent.  The  subject  is  one 
mateiially  afteoting  the  jirosperily  of  these  and  other  settle- 
ments in  the  teiritories.  1  should  hope,  tlierefore,  tliat  the 
labors  of  the  special  survey  i>arty  will  be  continued  in  the 
ensuing  summer,  and  that  points  may  be  fixed  which  will 
enable  the  survey  to  be  prosecuted  along  the  Saskatchewan, 
when-  hcttUments  exist  or  may  soon  be  formed,  it  apj»e:ir* 
to  me  that,  where  there  are  settlements  along  the  river,  a  sys- 
tem of  suivey  himilar  to  that  adopted  on  the  Red  and  Assini- 
boine  Hiveis  will  have  to  be  conceded.  Settlers  should  be 
allowed  their  frontage  on  the  river,  the  lines  running  back  so 
as  to  give  them   an    average    of  100  acres  each. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  was 

HONORABLE    DAVID    MILLS. 

Mr.  Mills  complied  with  the  petition,   with   the 
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very  natural  demands  here  set  forth,  and  the  Very 
reasonable  views  propounded  by  Mr.  Laird,  and  the 
memorandum  Avhich  I  hold  in  my  hand,  dated  14th 
March,  1877,  adopted  the  proposal  in  all  cases. 

The  programme  of  the  special  survey  party  pro- 
vides for  the  work  being  extended  during:  the  coming 
season  to  intersect  the  Saskatchewan  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  principal  settlements  on  that  river.  It  is  pro- 
posed in  all  cases  where  settlement  has  V)een  formed 
along  the  rivers  in  the  territories  to  adopt  the  surveys 
of  the  farms  accordingly,  that  is  to  say,  giving  an 
average  (where  practicable)  of  ten  or  twenty  chains 
frontage  on  the  river,  and  letting  the  lots  run  back 
far  enough  to  make  1(U.)  acres  each,  the  lines  between 
lots,  as  a  rule,  to  be  made  to  conform  to  the  section 
line?  in  the  regular  survey  adjoining. 

Such,  vou  see,  was 

THE   POUCY    OF   THE    MACKENZIE    GOVERNMENT. 

In  the  o]>en  i)rairie  where  the  land  was  unoccupied 
they  applied  the  system  of  sectional  survey  to  lay  out 
tiie  land  in  lots  of  40  chains  long  and  40  wide,  but 
wherever  they  found  the  settlements  of  half-breeds, 
Scotch  or  French,  occupying  their  lands  in  narrow 
frontages,  to  divide  their  hinds  exactly  as  they  were 
occupied,  and  I  ask,  could  anything  be  fairer  or 
more    just?  But,      as      you      are    aware,   there 

was  a  change  of  Government  in  1878.  And  with  the 
change  of  Government,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  came  also 
a  change  of  policy.  The  policy,  which  was  adopted 
at  the  time,  is  a  policy  which  every  man  who  recog- 
nizes justice  must  call  tyrannical.  Is  there \i  man 
who  can  pretend  that  when  these  peo])le  had  taken 
up  their  lands  in  narrow  frontag^es  of  ten  chains  wide 
and  two  miles  deep,  taking  their  lands  before  there 
was  Government  in  the  North- West,  taking  those 
lands  according  to  the  cur^toni  of  the  country  ;  is 
there  a  man  who  can  pretend  that  to  send  surveyors 
to  divide  the  land  into  square  ])locks  was  not  an  act 
of  tyranny?     I  ask  you,  is  this  British  fair  play?     I 
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refer  you  to  the  petition  which  I  have  just  read,  of 
George  Mackay  and  150  half-breeds.  I  am  proud  to 
say. 

AS   A    REFORMER,   AS   A   LIBERAL, 

and  a  partisan  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  Government  that 
the  praver  of  these  Scotch  half-breeds  was  carried 
out.  Their  lands  were  surveyed  accordingly  in  the 
summer  of  1878,  the  last  year  of  the  Mackenzie  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Mills  caused  the  lands  of  the  Scotch 
half-breeds  of  Prince  Albert  and  the  French  half- 
breeds  of  St.  Laurent  to  be  divided  as  they  were 
occupied,  and  if  they  had  followed  any  other  course, 
every  man  not  biased  by  party  spirit  would  say  they 
had  committed  an  act  of  injustice  and  tyranny.  But, 
with  the  change  of  Government,  there  was  a  changeof 
policy  also,  and  under  the  changed  policy  the  square 
system  of  survey  was  applied  everywhere  in  the  terri- 
tory, whether  tlie  lands  were  vacant  or  whether  they 
were  occupied.  Again  I  do  say,  gentlemen,  that  this 
was  one  of  the  most  annoying  acts  of  tyranny  that 
ever  could  be  devised  agamst  a  free  and  poor  people. 
It  would  have  been  cheap  justice,  you  will  admit  to 
me,  when  these  people  represented  to  the  Govern- 
ment :  *'  We  took  our  lands  before  there  was  a  Gov- 
ernment here  at  at  all,  our  lands  have  been  improved 
greatly,  grant  us  the  favor  not  to  divide  these  lands. 
But  even 

THIS   CHEAP   JUSTICE   WAS    REFUSED. 

Let  me  refer  you  to  another  letter  of  Father  Andr6. 
It  was  addressed  tu  Sir  John  Macdonald  himself,  and 
was  dated  10th  June,  1883: — 

Sir  : —  I  write  you  for  the  purpose  of  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  the  painful,  embarrassing  position  in  which  the  French 
lialf-breedb  settled  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan are  placed.  According  to  an  old  custom  in  Man'toba, 
tliey  took  up  their  lots  ten  chains  wide  in  front  by  two  miles 
in  depth,  trusting  that  the  (iovernment,  acting  on  the  rule 
already  established,  would  survey  these  lands  into  lots  ten 
chains  in  width  by  two  miles  in  depth.    Their  surprise  mav  be 
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imagined  when  they  saw   the   lands  along  the  Saskatchewan 
me:i.sured  ort*  into  >«|uares   of  forty   cliains  without  any  heed 
being  given  to  their  just  claims  and  protests. What  is  the  result 
of  this  abnorm.ii  <livision  ?  <>ar  half-breeds    were  ovenvhelmed 
with  <iitiicuities  on  account  of  their  land,  and  this  proceeding 
will  now  sow  divi.-sion  and  di^^cord  among  our  people   an<l   will 
lender  the  ^iovernment  o<lioiis  in  their  eyes,  considering  it  as 
guilty  of  a  gro  s  injustice  towunls    them.     This   survey   lam- 
entably niixes  things.     Some  lose  thfir  land,  which  is   being 
grabbed  by  their  neighlnirs  :  oihei-s  see  the  fruits  of  their   in- 
dustry anfi  th<';r  fruits  despo.led.  This  unhappy  >tate  of  things 
could  Yte  easily  made  ro  cea>f  by  giving  ear  to  their  just  claims. 
And  how  can  this  be  refused  them  when   you   have   grante<l  a 
similar  favor  to  Prince  All»crt  ?  All  the  lands  along  the  branch 
of  the  Saskjitch<-vvan    have    been    surveyed    in  this  maimer, 
everylKJih'  was     satisfied,   and    not   the    least   cumplaint   was 
hear»l  about  the  survey.     I  cannot  undei-stand,  sir,   why   your 
eurveyoij  should  have  two  dilFerent  methods  of  parcelling  the 
public  domain,  one  for  iVmce  Albert,  ten  chains   in  width  by 
two  milc'S  in  depth,  which  we  approve  and  whi<-]i  we  claim  tis  a 
right,  seeing  you  have  ;;ranteil  it  to  Prmce  Albert,   the   other 
of  blocking  out  the  land  m  s(|uares  40  chains   without   taking 
the   river  or,  location  of  the  settlers  into  considerat'on.     The 
latter  method  we  protest  >r>lemnly  against,  and  humbly   pray, 
sir,  that  you  onler  a  new  survey,  and  thus  validate  our  request  j 
alrea«ly  the  peoi)ie  of  this  colr>ny  have  addressed  you  a  petition 
on  this  subject,  but  the  an^w^r  given  under  your  directions  is 
not  one  calculated  to  inspire  them    with   the   hope   that   you 
would  right  the  wrong  of  whic.i  they  complain  :    knowing   the 
difficult  situation  in  which  our  people  are   place<l,  I    have   re- 
solve<i  to  make  another  etlbrt,  which  I  trust  will  bring  happy 
results,  and  I  <lare  to  hop**  tlMt  you  will  accede   to    their  just 
request,  an<l  no  later  than  next  summer  order  a  new  survey  of 
the  lands  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan.     Bv  vour 
kindly  concurrence  in  this  matter  you  will  do  an  act  of  justice 
to  our  people  and  render  tlieiu  a  service  for  which   they   will 
ever  be  thankful. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  vour  humble  servant. 

FATIfEK  AXDHE, 
Superior  of  St.  I^iiwrence, 
N.-W.  T. 

Grandin  P.  O. 
Right  Honorable 

.SiK.JoM.V    A.  M.\i  hoNAl.D. 

Minister  of  the  Interior, 
<  Ktawa. 
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This  is  one  of  the  petitions  which  were  sent  in  by 
the  half-breeds.  Again,  you  will  admit  in  the  most 
courteous  language,  in  the  most  reasonable  language. 
Retting  forth  facts,  the  positiveness  of  which  every- 
body must  admit.    Yet 

THAT  PRAYEK  WAS  DENIED. 

Let  me  read  you  here  the  petition,  which  was  sent 
about  the  same  time  by  Gabriel  Dumont,  whose  name 
has  since  become  famous,  who  has  been  a  rebel,  as  we 
all  know  ;  and  perhaps  this  will  show  how  he  became 
a  rebel.  This  is  the  petition  addressed  to  Sir  John 
Macdonald  on  the  4th  September,  1882,  by  Gabriel 
Dumont  and  forty-two  other  half-breeds : 

"We  also  pray  that  you  would  direct  that  the  lots  be 
surveyed  along  the  river  ten  cliaims  width  by  two  miles  in 
depth,  this  mode  of  (livi«?ion  being  the  long  established  usage 
of  the  country.  This  would  render  it  more  easy  for  us  to 
know  the  limits  of  our  several  lots.  We  trust,  Sir,  that  you 
will  grant  a  favorable  hearing  to  this  our  petition,  and  that 
you  will  make  known  your  decision  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
await  it  witli  great  anxiety,  and  i)ray  God  to  protect  you 
and  keep  you  for  the  direction  of  this  great  country,  which 
you  so  wisely  govern. 

Sir,  this  was   not  the  language  of  a   traitor,  this 
was 

NOT   THE   LANGUAGE   OF    A    REBEL. 

Gabriel  Dumont  prayed  God  that  Sir  John  Macdonald 
might  1)6  spared  tt)  the  country.  Had  his  just  peti- 
tion been  complied  with,  the  man  who  at  that  time 
was  a  loyal  subject  and  prayed  God  the  First  Minister 
mipht  be  spared  to  the  country  would  not  have  be- 
come a  rebel.  Sir,  the  thing  is  so  indefensible  that 
the  Ministers  have  not  attempted  to  defend  their  acts 
upon  their  merits.  I  never  yet  heard  a  minister  or 
any  friend  of  the  Government  say  that  it  was  just  and 
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reasonable  and  fair  that  these  people,  when  they 
occupied  their  lands  in  their  manner,  should  have 
them  divided  otherwise  than  as  they  were  occupied. 
But  there  is  another  answer  given.  'The  answer  given 
is  that  the  half-breeds,  who  thus  petitioned  for  new 
surveys,  had  settled  upon  their  lands  after  survey. 
They  say  *'  We  do  not  grant  a  new  survey  because 
they  settled  upon  the  lands  after  they  had  been  sur- 
veyed ;  they  knew  what  they  were  and  they  should 
have  taken  their  lands  accordingly.  "  That  would  be 
perfectly  just  if  the  statement  was  correct,  but  I  take 
issue  upon  that  statement,  and  I  have  the  proof  that 
the  statement  is  not  correct.  What  witness  shall  I 
call  to  prove  the  assertion  I  now  make  ?  The  witness. 
Sir,  which  T  propose  to  bring  forward  to  prove  the 
assertion  which  I  have  made  is  Mr.  George  Duck, 
the  land  agent  of  the  Government  at  Prince  Albert.  I 
might  have  taken  advantage,  also,  of  the  testimony 
of  Father  Andr^  whose  letter  I  have  just  read  to  you 
and  which  positively  shows  that  the  half-breeds  who 
were  petitioning  the  Government  had  taken  the  land 
before  the  survey  according  to  the  manner  followed 
in  the  country,  but  here  is  the  letter  of  Mr.  Duck. 
Mr.  Duck  was  the  agent  of  the  Government  in  the 
locality.  He  knew,  he  was  familiar  with  the  facts 
and  all  the  circumstances.  His  testimony  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  What  does  he  say*?  Does  Mr. 
Duck  say  that  the  land  had  been  taken  after  the  sur- 
vey? Mr.  Duck  says  that  the  land  was 

TAKKN    HKFORE   TIU:   SURVEY  ; 

that  the  land   wa-^  .^urviiyod  in   S(iuare   blocks   while 

they   wore  ocou])ie'l  by   those   half- broods.     And    he 

advices   what?  A   now   survoy.     lie  advised   a   now 

survey  to  1)0  satisfactory  to  tho:^f*  men.     Let  mo   read 

his  letter : 

Dominion'  Land  <  >FricK, 

Priiu'o  .Mb-rt,  X.  W.  T.,  11  March,  1882. 

Siii, \s  tlw  iiiMJority  of  th**  >ettl<Ms  on  tln^  south  branch 

0^  the  Iviver  Saskatchewan,  in  the  vicinity  ol"  the  parish  ot  St. 
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Laurent,  have  taken  up  their  lands  previous  to  the  survey, 
with  narrow  frontages,  similar  to  those  river  claims  in  other 
parts  of  this  district  and  in  view  of  the  difficulty  likely  to  be 
experienced  in  this  office  in  adjusting  the  boundaries  of  these 
claims  in  accordance  with  the  section  survey,  I  have,  at  the 
request  of  several  of  the  settlers  so  situated,  the  honor  to 
request  information  as  to  the  possibility  of  re  surveying  these 
sections  into  river  lots  on  a  similar  plan  to  that  adopted  in 
Prince-Albert  settlement,  none  of  these  claims  liaving  as  yet 
been  entered  in  this  office. 

(Signed)  GEOKGE  DUCK, 

Agent,  Dominion  lands. 
To  the  Surveyor-General. 

Ottawa. 

This  is  the  te?timoriy  of  Mr.  Duck.  There  is  a 
pretence  set  forth  by  the  Government  that  the  half- 
breeds  had  settled  upon  the  lands  after  the  survey. 
This  is  nut  credited  in  this  man's  statement ;  he  says 
that  the  great  majority  had  taken  their  lands  previous 
to  this  survey  ;  that  the  surveys  had  been  made 

IN   8PITE   OF   THEIR   Jl'ST    RIGHTS. 

He  advised  that  a  new  survey  should  have  taken 
place  the  same  as  had  been  gjranted  the  half-breeds 
of  Prince-Albert  under  Mr.  Mackenzie's  regime.  That 
is  not  all.  Tliere  is  still  more  very  important 
evidence  to  call  forth  upon  this  point.  I  now  bring 
fourth  the  testimony  of  no  less  a  body  than  the  North- 
West  C'ouncil.  Here  is  a  mem<irial  addressed  to  the 
Government  at  Ottawa  by  the  North -West  Council  in 
the  month  of  October,  1S83  : 

Your  memorialists  further  pray  that  the  half  breeds  in  the 
Territories  who  have  not  participated  in  the  arrangement  to 
extinguisli  the  hall-breed  claim  in  Manitoba  shouhl  enjoy  the 
same  rights  as  accorded  half-breeds  in  that  province. 

Your  memorialists  also  i)ray  for  more  extended  surveys 
in  the  country  of  the  North  Saskatchewan,  that  the  special 
!*ettlement  survey  of  the  South  Saskatchewan,  in  the  parish  of 
St  Antoine.  made  by  Mr.  Aldons,  Dominion  land  surveyor, 
be  approved,  and  that   the   land  agent  at   Prince- Albert   be 
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instructed  to  receive  entries  for  such  lands  j  that  the  lands  of 
the  parish  of  Grandin,  St  I>{iurent,  and  St  Ix)uis,  and  fronting 
on  tne  South  Saskatchewan,  be  surveyed  into  ten  chain  lots, 
they  being  occupied  by  settlei*s  in  this  manner. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  that  testimony,  is  there  a  man 
that  can  now  abide  by  the  pretence  now  set  fortli  by 
the  Government,  that  they  refused  the  resurvey  be- 
cause the  half-brr  >d8  had  settled  on  the  land  after 
the  survey,  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  not  only  of 
half-breeds,  not  only  of  the  missionaries,  but  of  their 
own  officers  and  the  Nortli-Wo-^t  (/ouncil  ^shows  that 
the  lands  were  taken  by  the  half-breeds  before  they 
were  surveyed  and  that  the  only  proper  justice  would 
have  been  to  resurvey  the  lands,  as  was  demanded  by 
Mr.  Duck  and  demanded  by  the  North-west  Council. 
What  was  the  answer  to  all  tliese  petitio.is  of 
these  representatives  and  settlers  ?  The  answer  came 
once  in  the  month  of  October,  lS8o,  and  it  was  that 
no  lands  would  be  surveyed  except  upon  the  ordinary 
system  of  survey.  Now,  gentlemen,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  these  men's  hearts  were  embittered  when  they 
saw  the  North-West  Council  demanded  the  same  jus- 
tice ihey  demanded,  and  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment demanded  the  same  justice  that  they  demanded, 
that  when  they  found  their  missionaries,  all  men  of 
grace,  demanding  for  them  the  same  justice  which 
they  were  demanding  and  all  these  prayers  were  re- 
fused, 

IS    IT   ANY    WONDER 

that  the«e  men's  hearts  grew  bitter  and  rebellion  took 
place  in  1S85?  It  was  nearly  taking  place  in  1SS2. 
Here  are  tlie  circumstances.  In  18S2,  some  surveyors 
were  operating  in  the  vicinity  of  a  settlement  called 
St.  Albert,  near  Edmonton.  TThey  were  operating  and 
dividing  the  lands  as  usual  intoscjuare  blocks  of  f(»rty 
chains.  They  were  approached  by  a  few  settlers, 
whose  object  it  was  to  prevent  them  from  carrying  (»ut 
their  operations.  These  surveyors  went  to  the  mission- 
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ary  of  the  place,  Father  Leduc,  and  told  that  father 
to  advise  the  people  to  allow  them  to  go  on  with  their 
operations,  stating  that  they  would  come  back  at  a 
later  day  and  divide  the  lands  so  that  the  people  could 
get  their  narrow  long  blocks.  Father  Leduc  advised 
them  to  let  the  surveyors  go  on  with  their  operations, 
after  the  promises  just  made,  to  them  that  one  of  them 
would  come  back  in  a  short  time  and  divide  their 
landaasthey  occupied  them.  Then  the  surveyors 
were  not  .molested.  They  carried  on  their  operations, 
and,  after  surveying  out  this  land  in  square  blocks, 
a  surveyor  came  back  and  commenced  to  divide  the 
land  into  narrow  strip'. 

But  an  order  came  from  Ottawa  to  have  that  sur- 
veyor stop  his  operations  and  let  the  system  of  sur- 
veying land  as  it  had  been  started  go  on.  This  pro- 
mise made  to  the  settlers  was  therefore  violated.  Well 
you  may  imagine  the  anger  and  indignation  of  these 
people  when  they  found 

THAT   TIIEY    HAD    BEEN    CHEATED, 

if  I  may  use  that  word,  at  all  events,  deceived.  Still 
they  (li<l  not  rebel,  and  they  took  no  violent  meas- 
ures. They  just  asseniljled  together  as  you  are 
assembled  to-night,  and  discussed  their  position  and 
derided  to  send  a  deleojation  to  Ottawa.  Thev  chose 
delejLcates  consisting  of  Father  Leduc  and  a  gentleman 
named  M  alone  v.  Tiiev  were  received  at  Ottawa  in 
March,  1S8*>.  After  considerable  difficulty  they  had 
interviews  with  the  Ministers.  They  had  several  inter- 
views and  at  last  they  were  promised  in  so  many 
words  that  tlieir  prayer  would  be  granted,  and  that 
their  lands  would  be  surveyed  as  occupied.  But  Fa- 
ther Leduc  wanted  to  have  the  promise  in  writing  and 
not  in  words.  To  do  this  he  had  to  persevere  and  to 
follow  and  shadow  tlie  Ministers,  and  at  last  he  ob- 
tained from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  that  dav. 
Sir  David  Macphersoii,  a  written  paper  on  which  all 
the  prayers  of  the  half-breeds,   as  set  forth   in  their 
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peiition,  were  acceded  tu.  In  that  writing  it  was  stated 
that  a  special  survey  would  be  granted,  and  **that 
lands,  occupied  ur  possessed  before  the  annexation  of 
the  North- West  Territories  to  the  Dominion,  will  be 
recognized  by  the  Government."  I  will  not  give  you 
any  more  of  the  document.  This  is  enuugh.  There 
is  the  promise  given  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
With  this  promise  Father  Leduc  went  back  to  the 
Saskatchewan.  He  went  back  to  the  Forks,  where  the 
two  branches  unite,  visiting  settlement  aft^r  settle- 
ment, and  informing  them  of  the  good  news  that  at 
last  a  survey  would  be  made.  Let  me  say  before  I 
proceed  any  further,  that  we  did  not  find  this  paper 
amongst  the  papers  that  were  brought  down  by-  the 
Government.  This  paper  has  been  kept  in  a  pigeon- 
hole. The  Government  has  suppressed  the  informa- 
tion it  contained  from  the  people.  But  we  found  it, 
and  Mr.  Blake  read  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
charged  that  a  member  of  the  Government  had  signed 
the  paper,  and  his  charge  was  never  contradicted, 
never  even  challenged.  And  now,  sir,  as  I  said.  Father 
Leduc  went  up  and  gave  the  good  news  to  the  settlers 
and  said  to  them :  ''  We  will  have  justice  at  last."  He 
told  them  that  a  re-survev  would  be  made.  And  what 
was  the  consequence  ?  What  followed  ?  The  solemn 
promise  made  over  the  signature  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior 

WAS    BROKEN    AND    VIOLATED. 

The  word  of  Her  Majesty,  as  represented  by  her 
Ministers,  was  broken.  Is  it  any  wonder,  I  a^k  again, 
that  these  men's  hearts  were  getting;  bitter?  If  you 
want  any  proof  of  what  I  now  tell  you,  let  nie  read 
you  a  petition  sent  on  the  V-hh  of  November.  ISS.S, 
bv  William  Bremiier  and  some  2o  or  24  other  h;ilf- 
breeds  to  Mr.  Duck  : — 

St.  Louis  de  LangHvin,  I'Jth  Nov.,  ISS.'], 
Sir, 

The  iinrlersigno'l  lann»M".s,  resM<*nt  otiln»  ])arishof St.  Jjoxiih 
de  Langevin,  on  the   south    brancli   of  tin,*  Saskatchewan,  beg 
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to  set  forth,  as  follows,  their  grievances  in  relation  to  the  lands 
on  which  they  are  located:  Many  of  us  are  here  since  the  years 
187374,  and  '75  ;  others,  in  still  greater  numbers,  since  1880. 
Each  and  all  of  us  took  up  our  lands  in  accordance  with  the 
method  formerly  prevailing  on  the  lands  of  the  Hed  River  and 
the  Assiniboine — that  is  to  sav,  in  river  lots.  In  tue  autumn 
of  1880,  we  petitioned  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  at  Ottawa 
for  a  special  survey  into  river  lots,  as  was  >?ranted  to  the  Prince 
Albert  settlement  and  to  a  portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  settle- 
ment, and  we  all  sigmnl  that  petition,  not  excepting  Michael 
Canny,  who  has  since  entered  his  lot  at  your  office  as  a  sec- 
tional lot,  and  against  whose  action  we  hereby  strongly  protesr. 
Since  that  date  we  iiave  sent  more  petitions,  at  various  times, 
for  the  same  object,  supporting  the  same  with  the  influence  of 
nil  j>ersons  in  a-ithority  who  took  an  interest  in  u^,  such  as 
Messra.  J.  Rnya',  M.  P ,  D.  II.  Mac  lonald,  member  Xorth-Wcst 
Council.  L.  (Jlarke,  liis  Ix)rdship  Bishop  Crandin,  and  Father 
Ijediic.  F'inally  Father  Leduc,  who  had  been  sent  as  a  delegate 
to  Ottawa  by  the  people  of  Edmonton  and  Prince  Albert, 
showed  us  the  answer  of  the  (lovernment  promising  a  special 
survey  frr  all  located  lands  on  the  Saskatchewan.  Since  then 
we  have  waited  in  vain  for  the  new  survey.  As  we  sUited  at 
thf*  beginning,  many  of  us  have  occupied  our  lots  long  enough 
to  entitle  us  to  patents,  and  yet  there  has  been  no  way,  as  yet, 
oi"  getting  them  entered  at  your  ottii^e.  We  beg  of  you  to  repre- 
sent to  the  (rovernment  the  grievances  herein  in  part  set 
fortii,  and  urize  them  to  put  an  end  thereto  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible lor  the  welfare  and  peace  of  loyal  subjects  of  Iter  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  Englan-i. 

That  was  one  also  of  the  petitions  which,  along 
with  the  others,  never  was  heeded,  and,  gentlemen, 
what  were  the  conseciuences  of  that  state  of  things  ? 
The  consequence  of  that  state  of  things  was  that  the 
half-breeds  were,  one  after  another, 

EVICTED    FROM    THEIR    LANDS. 

Here  is  the  manner,  sir.  We  have  a  law,  and  a  very 
good  law.  It  is  that  any  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  18 
years  of  age,  can  have  a  homestead  of  160  acres  in  the 
North- West  Territory.  As  soon  as  the  title  has  been 
made  out  and  the  plans  ha^e  been  laid  with  the  agent, 
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any  subject  of  Her  Majesty  can  go  to  the  office  of  the 
agent  and  make  an  entry  fur  any  quarter  eectioii 
w-nich  he  chooses  to  take  up,  and  by  taking  it,  he 
becomes  vested  with  the  ri^ht  to  it.  Does  the  half- 
breed  poEBCBs  the  same  right?  No.  They  do  not 
poBseas  the  right  of  entry.  And  why  do  they  not 
poseeaa  it?  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  land  agent 
has  plans  of  a  township,  one  of  those  towuEliips  where 
the  rebellion  occurred.  In  this  plan,  the  lands  are 
laid  down  in  square  blocks  40  cljains  long  and  40 
chains  wide.  If  a  half-breed  comes  to  the  pgent,  the 
latter  would  tell  him,  "  I  will  give  you  an  eiitry  for  a 
homestead,  on  any  part  of  the  plan  you  choose.  " 
The  half-breed  points  to  a  piece  of  land  ten  chains 
wide  and  two  milea  long,  and  says,  "  I  want  to  make 
an  entry  for  that  piece  of  land.  "  The  agent  says,  no, 
I  cannot  do  that ;  but  I  will  give  you  an  entiT  for 
this  piece,  forty  chains  by  forty  chains,  "  "  But,  " 
eays  tne  half-breed,  "  if  you  give  me  a  piece  of  land 
forty  chains  wide  it  will  cover  part  of  the  land  already 
occupied  ;  and  if  you  give  me  40  chains  in  length  it 
will  cover  land  occupied  by  some  one  else ;  therefore 
1  cannot  make  the  entry.  "  This  is  obvious.  If  there 
is  any  necessity  of  proving  it  by  evidence,  let  me  read 
to  you  here  a  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Duck  by  Louis 
Schmidt: 


Sir, — I  bos  to  lay  before  you  the  following  ThcIb: — lam 
one  of  the  eetilers  onthe.Soutli  h'lvkatdiewan,  wbo,  duiing 
the  lat<t  four  yeflrs  have  sent  petitioDs  upon  petitions  to  your 
Depanment  tohnve  the  land  aurveywd  in  tenor  twenty  clinins 
frontage  by  one  or  two  miles  long,  the  snaie  as  iias  been  ilone 
for  the  Prince-Albert  settlement  on  bolli  the  north  ami  south 
branehM  of  the  Sas^kntchewan.  I  regi'et  to  say  that  so  far  our 
prayer  has  not  yet  been  granted,  nor  even  an  answer  of  any 
sinil  been  given,  and  I  feel  bound  to  sny  that  .sucli  ft  state  of 
things  is  almost  intolerable.  The  moHt  part  of  these  settlers, 
and  1  am  among  the  number,  have  held  on  and  cultivntod 
their  lands  for  over  three  years,  nud  ouglit  to  be  entitled  to  a 
patent  Irom  the  Crown.     Vet,  as  they  have   taken   up  their 
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lands  close  to  each  other,  and  in  the  hope  of  having  them 
subdivided  in  river  lots,  they  have  not  been  able  to  enter 
them  in  the  Lands  Office.  You  see,  sir,  in  a  glance  the  real 
state  of  things,  and  I  need  not  occupy  your  valuable  time  any 
longer  in  entering  into  more  details.  I  pray  you,  therefore, 
most  earnestly,  to  have  the  matter  remedieii,  for  tbA  satufisM:- 
tion  of  so  many  loyal  subjects  of  IFer  Majesty  and  of  your 
humble  servant. 

LOUIS  SCHMIDT. 
Honorable  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 

Ottawa. 

Thi3  letter,  sir,  proves  that  the  half-breeds  could 
not  make  entries  for  these  lands.  But  if  a  would-be 
settler  comes  from  the  outside,  from  the  provinces  of 
Quebec  or  Ontario  or  from  Europe  with  no  such  scru- 
ples as  entertain  the  half-breeds,  he  will  go  to  the 
agent  and  make  an  entry  for  one  of  those  lands  know- 
ing it  was  occupied,  and  with  the  title  to  the  quarter 
section  in  his  pocket,  he  will  go  and  say  to  the  half- 
breed  : 


''  go;  this  land  is  mine. 


^7 


Here  is  the  evidence  that  such  a  state  of  things  not 
only  existed,  but  that  facts  of  that  nature  took  place. 
The  petition  which  I  have  just  read  to  you  was 
forwarded  o  Ottawa  on  the  9th  of  December,  1883, 
together  with  the  prayers  of  Louis  ►^chmidt  and  John 
Baptiete  Boucher.  Then  you  have  the  evidence — the 
answer  to  the  challenge  thrown  to  us  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  no  half-breed  has  ever  been  dispossessed. 
You  have  in  their  own  blue  book  proof  that  half- 
breeds  have  been  actually  dispossessed. 

Mr.  lAurier  then  read  an  extract  from  a  speech  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  Thomas  Whit?  in  answer  to  the  preceding 
char«!es  marie  by  the  present  speaker  on  a  previous  occasion, 
Mr.  Wliite  accused  Mr.  Laurier  of**  talking  nonsense."  **  Talk- 
ing nonsense !  "  t-aid  Mr.  Liurier.  This  is  a  verv  summary 
way  of  disposing  of  the  accusations.  But  everyone  must  fight 
with  their  weapons,  and  it  seems  to  mo  that  weapons  of  the 
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Minister  of  the  Interior  aro  not  well  furbished.  Tliev  want 
polish,  and  may  then  jret  a  little  more  victory.  In  tlie  extract 
read  l>y  Mr.  i-iiurier,  Mr.  White  was  reported  also  as  saying 
that  Mr.  I^urier  had  stated  in  a  dispute  over  lands  in  the 
North-West  the  indivifhial  who  ohtairied  possession  ])y  oust- 
ing a  half-breed  was  named  Salter.  Salter,  Mr.  White  said,  was 
an  English  name,  and  thus  Mr.  t  aurier,  he  contended,  had 
given  the  impression  that  a  hall-breed  had  been  deprived  of 
his  land  by  an  English  settler. 

Mr.  Laurier,  continuing,  said : — Sir,  I  protest 
against  such  an  inf^inuation.  Mr.  White  sought  to 
convey  the  impression  that  I  had  been  appealing  to 
race  prejudices.  I  liave  never  been  guilty  of  anything 
so  low  as  that.  I  have  again  and  again  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  as  I  do  now,  attacked  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment regarding  this  question,  hut  Heaven  is  my 
witness  that  never  did  I  call  upon  any  race  feeling  in 
the  province  of  Quebec.  The  language  which  I  have 
used  in  the  province  of  Quebec  is  the  language  which 
I  use  here  to-night.  I  have  no  two  languages,  one 
for  the  French  Canadians  and  the  other  tor  th-e  English 
Canadians.  We  stand  here  upon  the  broad  ground  of 
British  lil^erty  and  ]kiti.«h  justice.  But  Mr.  Salter 
was  one  of  the  original  settlers  in  the  parish  of  St 
Louis  de  Langevin,  and  so  was  his  neighbor,  the  gen- 
tleman with  whom  he  was  disputing.  The  gist  of  my 
defence  is  this  : — That  the  disj)ute  was  between  twi; 
half-breeds  over  a  piece  of  land,  and  these  cases  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  North -West  Territory.  I  will 
go  further,  and  I  will  say  that  disputes  about  the 
possession  of  land  nre  n(»t  only  not  uncommon  in  the 
North -West  Territories,  but  are  common  where  there 
are  men  and  neighbors.  There  will  be  disputes 

AS   LONG   AS   THERE    ARE    MEN. 

It  is  not    uncommon   to  have  these   disputes    about 
land  in  the   province  of  Quel)ec,  and  the  province  of 
Ontario,  but  here  is  the   difTerence  -  Mr.  White  would 
argue  that  this  was  a  case  of  trespass,  .simple  trespass, 
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a  violation  of  the  law,  a  half-breed  encroaching  upon 
another  half-breed.  The  difference  was  this  : — Thon^as 
Salter  did  not  commit  any  trespass,  did  not  commit 
any  violation  of  the  law;  but  when  Thomas  Salter 
came  to  dispossess  his  neighbor,  he  had  in  his  hand 
the  authority  of  the  Government.  He  had  in  his  hand 
an  entry  which  he  had  made  ;  he  was  not  breaking 
the  law  ;  he  was  acting  according  to  the  law  made  by 
the  Government  of  Canada.  This  is  the  difference, 
and  this  is  what  the  people  of  Ontario  will  understand 
that  this  is  the  difference  in  the  case  to  which  I  have 
referred.  That  could  not  have  been  remedied  in  court 
of  justice.  If  it  had  been  an  ordinary  trespass  such 
as  we  see  everywhere  in  human  society,  he  could 
have  settled  it  in  a  court  of  justice,  but  the  man  says  : 
— *'  Here  is  my  title,  I  have  it  from  the  Government 
of  Canada.  "  This  is  whv  these  men  were  so  embit- 
tered.  They  were  so  liable  to  be  evicted  not  illegally, 
but  legally  with  the  sanction  of  the  Government.  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  again  I  say,  that  the  hearts  of 
these  men  grew  embittered  when  again  and  again  they 
appealed  to  the  Government  and  got  no  answer?  Here 
they  found  themselves  evicted  one  by  one.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  these  men  at  last 


LOST     ALL   PATIENCE 

and  faith  in  the  Government?  You  are  told  by  the 
Government  and  by  their  friends  that  the  rebellion 
was  due  simply  to  the  agitation  of  Riel.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1884,  when  they  had  been  petitioning  for  three 
long  years  with  no  avail,  they  sent  for  Riel,  the  only 
educated  man  of  the  race — they  sent  for  him.  He  com- 
menced the  agitation,  but  what  did  the  Government 
do  ?  Did  they  do  a  single  act  to  remedy  the  state  of 
things  which  then  prevailed  in  these  territories,  when 
they  knew,  as  they  must  have  known,  that  Riel  was 
a  dangerous  character? — I  never  said  the  contrary  .The 
(rovernment  knew  it.  Did  they  act  upon  their  know- 
ledge? When  this  man  was  brought  into  theterritory, 
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when  he  commenced  the  agitation,  a  peaceable  con- 
stitutional agitation  for  six  long  months,  what  did  the 
Government  do  to  remedy  that  state  of  things,  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  that  agitation  which  might 
end,  as  it  did  end,  in  rebellion  ?  They  sent  a  police 
force  to  Fort  Carlton  to  overawe  the  people  and  to 
prevent  them  making  their  claims.  Are  we  in  British 
territory,  or  are  we  in  Russia?  That  is  the  way  that 
Russia  ever  treated  poor  Poland.  Whenever  that 
unfortunate  nation  asked  for  liberty,  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment did  as  the  Canadian  Government  in  1884  ; 
instead  of  meeting  the  just  demands  of  th^  people,  it 
sent  military  forces  to  Warsaw  to  overawe  the  people, 
to  put  down  those  who  had  the  temerity  to  raise  their 
voices  in  favor  of  their  own  friends.  We  are  told 
now  that  the  rebellion  was  caused  by  the  malice  of 
Riel.     Ltt  me  bring  forward 

THE  TESTIMONY   OF   THE  POLICE  FORCE 

sent  to  Fort  Carlton,  Superintendent  Gagnon,  who 
wrote  on  23rd  December,  1684,  to  Major  Crozier  : — 

Sir: — I  have  to  honor  to  report  that  during  the 
last  month  the  half-breeds  of  St  I^urent  and  Batoche  settle 
ments  held  a  public  meeting  to  adopt  a  petition  drawn  up  by 
a  committee,  and  that  this  petition,  signed  by  the  settlers  of 
both  settlements,  has  been  forwarded  to  Ottawa.  This  meeting, 
from  all  reports,  seems  to  have  been  verj'  orderly.  Several 
other  smaller  reunions  have  taken  place  dunng  the  same  period, 
but  all  had  reference  to  school  matters.  The  half-breeds  are 
pressing  Kiel  to  settle  among  them,  and  have  given  him,  as  a 
token  of  their  gratitude  for  services  rendered,  a  house  well 
furnished,  and  will  further,  on  2nd  January  next,  present  him 
with  a  purse.  These  testimonials  are  for  the  good-will  of  the 
mi^jority,  and  would  go  towards  denying  certain  rumors  which 
say  thlit  several  are  lacking  confidence  in  their  leader,  that  his 
way  of  acting  and  speaking  denotes  a  very  hot  head,  and  that 
he  does  not  agree  with  their  priests. 

As  far  as  1  can  see,  the  chief  grievance  of  the  half-breeds 
is  that  they  are  afraid  the  Government  will  not  sanction 
the  way  they  amongst  themselves  have  agreed  to  take  their 
homesteads — ten  chains  frontage  on  the  river  by  two  miles 
back. 

22 
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Here  was  the  last  warning  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  one  of  their  own  officers  at  so  late  a  day  as 
23rd  December.  The  rebellion  broke  out  four  months 
afterwards.  But  they  took  no  steps  in  the  meantime 
to  give  satisfaction  to  these  people,  not  a  step,  warned 
though  they  were,  though  they  saw  the  danger,  and 
though  the  agitation  was  ever  increasing,  growing 
more  and  more  bitter,  yet  in  the  face  of  all  that  they 
never  tuok  a  step,  they  never  did  an  act  to  remove 
this  state  of  things  which  must  have  ended  as  it  did 
end  in  rebellion.  Now,  gentlemen  of  Toronto,  men 
of  English  blood  and  descent,  let  me  ask  this  of  every 
one  of  you:  Ifyou  had  been  yourselves  fated  to  be  born 
on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan  before  there  ever 
was  a  government  in  the  territory,  and  you  had  taken 
youi  land  according  to  the  manner  of  the  country, 
and  if,  when  the  government  was  founded,  they  had 
sent  surveyors  into  the  country  cutting  your  land  into 
})ieces;  if  after  you  had  made  remonstrances  after 
remonstrances  you  had  been  given  a  promise  that 
justice  would  he  done  and  tliat  promise  was  broken  ; 
if  after  every  other  means  had  been  tried  and  found 
ol  no  avail, 

WHAT    WOl'LD    YOr    HAVE    DONE? 

Before  I  proceed  any  further,  let  me  quote  the  lan- 
guage which  was  spoken  upon  one  occasion  by  the 
great  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  greatest  man  of  his  day, 
the  man  who  firf-t  started  England  in  the  ISth  century 
on  that  career  of  victory  and  glory  which  she  has  been 
following  ever  since.  Let  nie  tell  you  what  he  once 
said.  The  American  colonies  to  the  south  of  us  were 
then  in  open  rebellion,  fighting  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Lord  Chatham,  old  and  feeble,  came  to  the 
House  of  Lords  (  ne  day,  upbraided  the  Ministers  for 
being  the  cause  of  tliat  rebellion,  telling  them  that 
they  had  no  right  to  tax  people  that  were  not  repre- 
sented in  the  British  Parliament;  that  it  was  an  act 
of  tyrannv   on   their  part.     He  said  '*  If  I   were  an 
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American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  foreign 
troops  remained  in  the  country  I  never  would  lay 
down  my  arms  !  Never !  Never !  Never !  ''  If  the 
editors  of  the  good  loyal  Tory  newspapers  of  Ontario 
had  been  living  in  that  day,  what  would  they  have 
said  of  that  remark  of  Lord  Cliatham*8?  For  my  part, 
gentlemen,  I  am  a  loyal  subject,  but  I  have  the  cour- 
age of  my  convictions,  whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong.  I  believe  tho?e  men  were 

GOADED   TO    KK VOLITION, 

but  when  they  rebelled  they  committed  a  crime 
against  the  ])eace.  I  was  not  born  on  the  banks  of 
the  Saskatchewan,  but  on  those  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
and  when  the  rebellicm  took  place  I  had  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  I  owed  allegiance  to  my  sovereign,  and 
I  knew  my  rights  as  a  citizen  and  my  duties  as  a  sub- 
ject of  Her  Majesty.  When  the  volunteers  were  called 
out,  the  Government,  for  tiie  first  time  in  this  whole 
matter,  did  its  dutv.  The  rebellion  had  broken  out 
and  had  to  be  suppressed.  The  (.Jovernment  had  to 
be  sustained;  I  sustained  it.  The  Liberal  party  as  a 
party  offered  no  opposition  to  the  Ciovernment  in  this 
matter  until  the  back  of  the  rebellion  had  )>een  brok- 
en and  all  danger  was  j)asscd.  Then  when  the  law 
had  been  vindicated,  came  the  tiuie  to  arraign  the 
(jovernment  and  I  took  another  step  also.  T  say  it 
wa.s  my  view  and  not  that  of  the  whole  Liberal  party. 
It  was  a  matter  ujxjn  which  everyone  took  his  own 
side,  and  mv  view  was  that  ^^ince  the  rel^elHcm  had 
been  provoked  clemency  should  have  followed  in  the 
steps  of  victory.  This  is  the  course  which  I  took. 
It  is  not  the  unanimous  C(»urse  of  the  Liberal  party 
on  this  question.  Every  man  acts  according  to  his  own 
conscience.  Sir,  convinced  as  I  am  that  these  men 
were  in  the  right,  that  they  were  defending  their  just 
rights, that  they  bad  been  (Iriven  to  crime  by  the  (Jov- 
ernment, I  again  expre^jsod  my  (-(Mivictions  upon  that 
subject  in  as  strong  language  as  was  at  my  cooimand. 
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I  knew  that  I  had  been  the  cause  of  scandal  to  the 
numerous  tribe  of  Tory  editors  who  have  lashed  their 
brains  most  unmercifully  in  order  to  bring  against  me 
some  grand  sentence  of  scorn  and  indignation.  My 
native  land  is  not  only  the  province  of  Quebec,  where 
I  was  born,but  it  extends  all  over  portions  of  this  con- 
tinent covered  by  the  British  flag.  My  kindred  are  not 
only  those  in  whose  veins  flow  the  blood  that  flows  in 
my"  veins.  My  kindred  are  all  those  of  whatever  race 
or  creed  who  on  this  continent  live 


UNDER  THE     PROTECTION   OF   THE  BRITISH    FLAG, 

and  you  will  certainly  all  agree  with  me  that  the  pur- 
pose of  God  is  that  all  races  who  are  covered  by  the 
British  flag  shall  be  equal  before  the  law,  and  when 
we  find  a  Government  ill-treating  a  poor  people,  sim- 
ply because  they  are  poor  and  ignorant,  we  resent  it. 
When  we  find  them  violating  that  purpose  of  God,  I 
say  that  it  behooves  us  to  freely  fight  for  it  with  all 
the  means  that  the   constitution  places  in  our  hands. 


"  HOME  RULE "  FOR  IRELAND 


VIGOROUS  PLEA  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  IRISH 


DEFECTIVENESS  OF  LEGISLATIVE  UNION  IN 
ENGLAND  AND  IN  CANADA 


PROTEST   AGAINST    COERCION 


Twice  previously  in  1SS2  and  18S6,  had  the  House  of  Com- 
mons voted  a-idrosses  to  the  Queen  in  favor  of  Ireland  in  its 
struggle  for  self-government.  In  IS87,  the  situation  hail  become 
still  more  i)ainful,  the  ri«iht  of  free  meeting  ami  discussion 
having  received  a  terrihio  blow  from  the  severe  measures 
instituted  by  Mr.  Balfour,  the  new  S<*cretary  of  State  for 
Ireland.  Onthe'ilst  April,  1S87,  Mr.  Curran  moved  resolu- 
tions prote-sting  against  the  *•  coercion  bill.''  The  debate  lasted 
several  days  and  en<led  in  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  by  a 
vote  of  1.35  against  47,  in  spite  of  the  0]»[>osition  of  the  Premier 
and  of  several  of  his  colleagues  and  principal  supporters,  Messrs 
Bowell,  Curling,  White,  Tupper,  Ilaggart,  Foster,  and  Mc- 
Carthy. But  this  opposition  was  powerless  against  the  coali- 
tion of  all  the  Irish  members  in  both  parties  with  the  French 
Cana<lians  and  the  entire  Liberal  party.  Mr.  I^urier  supplies 
the  explanation  of  this  patriotic  alliance  between  the  Irish, 
French  Canadians  and  Liberals,  in  the  following  speech  which 
we  take  from  the  Hansard  : 

Mr.  Laurier  : —  As  this  House  has   already   twice 
expressed  its  sympathy  with  Ireland  iii  the  cause  of 
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Home  Rule,  there  would  not  be,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  any  occasion  for  an  additional  expres- 
sion uf  views  and  wishes  already  well  known.  But 
the  circumstances  to-day  are  not  ordinary ;  they  are 
even  more  painful  and  deplorable  than  the  ordinary 
circumstances  of  that  unhappy  land.  A  new  calamity 
menaces  it,  a  calamity  of  so  great  a  character  that  it 
calls  for  an  additional  expression  of  the  sympathy, 
not  only  of  those  who  love  Ireland,  but  of  those  as 
well  who  love  England  and  fair  play  and  are  proud 
of  her  name.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  most 
evil  day,  indeed,  not  only  for  Ireland,  but  for  England 
as  well,  when  in  this  Jubilee  year,  in  any  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  a  civilized  people  is  to  be 

SUBJECTED   TO   LAWS   SO   CRUEL 

as  those  contemplated  to  be  imposed  upon  the  people 
of  Ireland.  The  honorable  member  for  North  Bruce 
(Mr.  McNeil),  who  addressed  the  House  yesterday, 
concluded  an  able  and  Inoderate  speech  which  was 
directed  mostly  to  establish  the  proposition  that 
coercion  in  Ireland  was  necessary,  by  proposing  a  re- 
solution to  the  effect  that  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
should  not  express  any  oj)inion  as  to  the  course  of 
Imperial  legislation,  because  our  Parliament  had  not 
the  requisite  information  upon  which  to  offer  an  opi- 
nion ;  but  the  honorable  gentleman  himself  must 
have  thought  we  had  suflicient  information,  since  he 
came  to  the  conclusion,  in  his  speech,  if  not  in  his  mo- 
tion, that  coercion  was  necessary  for  Ireland.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  friends  of  Ireland,  with  the  same  in- 
formation at  their  command  as  tbe  honorable  gentle- 
m.'in  has,  may  come  to  a  different  conclusion,  and 
believe  that  the  true  courr»e  to  be  followed  is  not  the 
course  of  coercion,  but  that  of  freedom.  But,  morc*- 
ever.  Mr.  Gladstone,  lighting  on   behalf  of  the  Irish 

i)eoplo,    invites    all     those    who     sympathize     with 
'reland  to  record  their  sympathy   with   the  struggle 
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now  being  made.  In  a  late  letter  he  speaks  as 
follows : — 

I  attach  very  high  value  and  importance  to  the  inanifo<<ta- 
tion,  now  incessant,  of  American  as  well  as  Colonial  sympathy 
with  the  Irish  people  in  the  crisis  created  by  the  causeless, 
insulting  and  insidious  bill  at  present  hefore  Parliament. 

Well,  if  the  advice  of  the  friends  of  Ireland  may 
be  of  value  to  tho^e  who  are  now  engaged  in  fighting 
her  battle,  it  seenid  to  me  that  the  advice  of  all  those 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  who  have  enjoyed 

THE    BENEFITS   OF    HOME   RULE 

for  fifty  years,  may  be  of  still  greater  value  from  their 
experience  of  the  blessings  of  Home  Rule;  and  in 
that  view  I  say  emphatically  that  the  suggestions  of 
no  class  of  Her  Majesty's  colonial  subjects,  as  to  the 
blessings  of  Home  Kule,  may  be  more  profitable  than 
the  suggestions  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  of  French 
origin.  And,  speaking  as  a  French  Canadian,  I  cannot 
help  comparing  the  history  of  my  own  country  with 
the  historv  of  Ireland  to-day.  I  see  much  similitude 
between  the  situation  of  Ireland  to-day  and  the  situa- 
tion of  Canada,  and  especially  Lower  Canada,  fifty 
years  ago.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  public  men  who 
to-day  have  to  deal  with  the  cause  of  Ireland  are 
hampered  by  a  distrust  of  the  Irish  people  in  the 
same  way  as  the  public  men  who  had  to  deal  with  the 
cause  of  Canada  fifty  years  ago  were  hampered  by  a 
distrust  of  the  ])eople  of  ('anada.  There  are  only  two 
ways  of  governino;  men — by  <lespotism  or  coercion,  if 
you  choose  to  call  it  liy  tliat  name,  or  hy  freedom. 
You  can  coerce  an  inferior  and  an  uncivilized  race, 
but  never  a  proud  and  self-respecting  people.  Coer- 
cion has  been  tried,  not  onco  or  twice.  ])ut  times  almost 
without  number  in  Ireland,  and  it  has  failed  every 
time;  and,  if  tried  again,  it  mupt  fail  as  it  did  before. 
The  Irish  people  would  not  bo  the  proud  people  that 
they  are,  if  they  were  to   be  cowed  bycoercionlnto 
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abandoning  one  single  iota  of  what  tliey  deem  to  be 
their  just  riehts.  The  honorable  member  for  Bruce 
(Mr.  McNeif)  said  yesterday  that  coercion  had  been 
successful.  At  least  I  understood  him  to  say  so  in 
regard  to  the  last  coercion  bill,  that  it  suppressed 
crime.     How  can  such  language  be  held  ? 

IF   COERCION    HAD    BEEN    SUCCESf^FlL 

in  Ireland,  how  is  it  that  the  state  of  Ireland  is  what 
it  is  to-day  ?  The  honorable  gentleman  himself 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  speech  to  demonstrate 
that  crime  to-day  is  rampant  in  Ireland.  Coercion 
can  punish  crime,  it  can  crush  out  all  expressions  of 
public  opinion,  it  can  choke  in  the  throat  even  before 
they  are  uttered  all  words  of  complaint  or  remon- 
•trance,but  it  cannot  breed  contentment  and  affection 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  for  the  Government, it  cannot 
induce  that  cheerfulness  and  allegiance  which  thould 
be  the  aim  towards  which  every  Government  should 
tend.  What  is  wanted  to-day  m  Ireland  is  ni>t  a  law 
to  punish  crime,  but  a  state  of  things  which  will 
suppress  crime  by  suppressing  the  motive  for  crime, 
the  motive  for  agrarian  crime,  which  isllieonly  crime 
existing  in  Ireland.  What  is  wanted  is  a  state  of 
things  which  will  bring  contentment  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  a  state  of  things  which  will  make  the  peo- 
ple happy  and  proud  of  their  allegiance.  This  is  what 
is  wanted  to-day  in  Ireland,  and,  since  it  is  proved, 
and  proved,  it  seems  to  me,  beyond  dispute,  that 
coercion  has  failed  as  often  as  it  has  been  tried,  I  ask 
of  tlione  who  to-day  support  coercion,  not  only  in  this 
Parliament  but  out  of  this  Parliament,  if  it  would 
not  be  well  to  try  the  other  method  of  governing  men, 
the  method  of  freedom  ?  Strange  to  say,  all  those 
who  to-day  oj)pose  Home  Rule,  whether  on  this  con- 
tinent or  on  the  other  continent,  all  those  who  to- day 
advocate  coercion,  must  admit,  and  ihcy  do  admit, 
with  more  or  less  reluctance,  that 
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SOME   KIND  OF    LOCAL   GOVERNMENT 

should  be  granted  to   Ireland.     Even  the  honorable 
gentleman  who  placed  in  your  hands  the  amendment 
you  now  have,  though   his  speech  was  devoted  to  the 
proposition  that  coercion  was  necessary,   still  in  this 
amendment  adhered   to  the   resolutions  in   favor   of 
Hume  Rule  which  were  })assed  by  this  House.     This 
is  not   unusual.     All  these  statesmen,    as  far   as  my 
knowledge  goes,  in    England  or  out  of  p]ngland,  who 
have  treated   that  subject   and  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that   coercion   was     necessarv,   at  the   same 
time  have  said  that,  after  all.  the  present  state  of  things 
was  intolerable,  and   that  some  kind  of  local  govern- 
ment  .should   be  devised    for.  Ireland.     At   the  same 
time  they  are   misty  in   their   views.     While   stating 
that  in   one  breath,    they  stifle  it  in  the  next ;   whilst 
admitting  that   Ireland'  should  have  some   kind    of 
local   administration,   still   thev    all   conclude  their 
utterances   by  stating   that,    after   all,  the    Imperial 
Parliament  should   have  absolute   control    over  local 
matters.    And  what  is  the  secret  of  it  all  ?    The  secret 
is  that  the  men  who  deal  with  that  question  and  oppose 
Mr.  Gladstone   at  this    moment,    distrust  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and   one  and  all  believe  that,  if  anything 
like  legislative  independence  were  given  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  the  people  of  Ireland  would  simply  make 
it  a  stepping  stone  towards  effecting  complete  separa- 
tion  from   the   Empire.     As   far   as  that   goes,    T  am 
reminded   of  the   history  of  my   own    country,  of  the 
history  of  Canada,  and  especially  of  Lower  Canada. 
The  honorable  gentleman  who  seconded  the  addrefs 
the  other  day,  the  honorable  member  for  Albert  (Mr. 
Weldon),  in  an  able  and  well-tempered  speech,  refer- 
red to  the  fact,  that   in  the  first  year  of  Her  Majesty's 
reign  there  was  rebellion  in  these  provinces,    lie  took 
some  pride  in  saying  that  there  had  been  nt>  rebellion 
in  the  Maritime  ])rovinces.     That  is  so.  There  was  no 
rebellion  in   the   Maritime  provinces,   but   there  was 
discontent  in  the  Maritime  provinces,  there  was  agita- 
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tion  in  the  Maritime  provinces,  and  what  was  the 
cause  of  it?  The  discontent  and  the  agitation  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  Maritime  provin- 
ces, in  common  with  the  people  of  all  the  British  pro- 
vinces, demanded  at  that  time  more  extended  local 
liberty.  There  was  the  same  discontent  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Upper  Canada.  There  was 
even 


REBELLION  IN  UPPER  CANADA, 

though  it  was  restricted  within  narrow  limits.  But 
there  was  rebellion  throughout  Lower-Canada,  rebel- 
lion, which  was  profound,  bitter  and  deep- rooted.  We 
have  heard  of  late  that  re'.>ellion  may  exist  without 
cause,  that  it  may  exist  out  of  sheer  malice,  and  mere 
wantonness  ;  but  the  Government  of  England  did  not 
believe  su.  The  Government  of  England  thought  that, 
since  the  peoj)le  of  the  British  colonies  had  rieen  in 
arms  against  the  Government,  there  must  be  some 
cause  for  that  uprising,  and  they  sent  out  one  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  his  day.  Lord  Durham,  to  inves- 
tigate the  cause  of  that  rebellion.  Lord  Durham 
came  here,  he  did  his  work,  and  he  did  it  well  ;  he 
invoRtigated  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  rebellion 
in  Lower-Ckinada,  and  to  the  rebellion  in  Upper- 
Caniida,  and  which  had  spread  discontent  all  over 
British  territory  in  America,  and  he  reported  to  his 
Government.  It  is  not  my  duty  to-day  to  review  the 
report  of  Lord  Durham  at  length.  If  that  were  my 
duty,  1  should  have  to  take  most  serious  exception  to 
some  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived,  espe- 
cially as  they  affect  ed  my  own  countrymen,  of  French 
origin  :  but  I  am  speaking  to-day  only  of  the  general 
causes,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Durham,  led  to 
rebellion  in  two  of  the  provinces,  and  general  discon- 
tent all  over  thelprovinces,  and  the  remedy  which  he 
then  sug^rested.  Lord  Durham  laid  down  as  the  cause 
of  that  rebellion  and  discontent  the  fact  that  the 
aspirations  of  the  people  for  freedom  of  local   govern- 
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ment  were  continnally  checked  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  he  suggested  as  a  remedy  that 
the  provinces  should  be  allowed  the  most 

COMPLETE   LEGISLATIVE   INDEPENDENCE. 

He  said  that  legislative  independence  should  be  even 
given  to  those  colonies  which,  at  that  time,  were  in 
the  throes  of  civil  war.  His  idea  was  that,  if  the  aspira- 
tions ofthe  people  for  absolute  untrammelled  freedom 
of  local  government  continued  to  be  checked  by  the 
Colonial  Office,  the  irritation  produced  by  that  course 
would  lead  the  people  to  ask  not  only  for  local  free- 
dom, but  for  absolute  severance  from  the  Empire. 
Whereas  if  the  wishes  of  the  people  for  local  govern- 
ment were  granted,  if  they  had  absolute  independence 
in  their  local  affairs,  their  local  interests  and  their 
Imperial  pride  would  be  at  once  gratified  and  the  flag 
which  protected  their  local  liberties  and  recalled  to 
them  80  many  glorious  associations,  would  be  made 
all  the  dearer  to  their  hearts.  It  was  a  bold  conclu- 
sion, so  bold,  indeed,  that  the  moet  liberal-minded 
statesmen  of  the  day  in  England  shrank  from  it,  in 
the  same  manner  that  to  day  the  most  liberal-minded 
men  in  England  shrink  from  applying  the  pame  doc- 
trine to  the  government  of  Ireland. 

Lord  John  Russell,  who  was  at  the  time  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  one  ofthe  most  liberiil-minded  men  of 
his  day,  had  to  review  the  report  made  by  Lord  Dur- 
ham. He  agreed  in  almost  everything  that  Lord 
Durham  had  said,  excej)t  in  the  jKirticuhir  of  giving 
free  and  independent  legislatures  to  the  colonies. 
Upon  that  subject  he  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

It  <loes  not  appear  to  me  that  you  (!an  Mihj.^ct  the  Exocii- 
tive  Council  of  Cana'la  to  tlui  iespon>il>ilitv  vvliii!h  is  fairly 
demanled  of tho  Ministers  of  tlie  Kxt'cutivi^  Power  in  thi-^ 
countiv. 

And  after  having  dihited  at  length  upon  this  idea, 

he  concluded  as  follows  : — 

I  know  no  reason  why  the  Le«:islativ('  A<senihly,  whether 
of  each,  separately,  or  of  both  provinces  united,  shouM  not  he 
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listened  to  with  deference ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  lay 
down  a  principle,  and  a  new  principle,  for  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  colonies,  that  we  ought  to  subject  the  Executive 
there  to  tiie  same  restrictions  which  prevail  in   this   country. 

Speaking  uf  the  impossibility  which  existed  in 
his  mind  of  granting  the  same  amount  of  legislative 
independence  to  the  colonies  that  existed  in  the  mo- 
ther-country, he  made  these  other  remarks:-* 

But  the  Governor  of  Canada  is  acting  not  in  that  high  and 
unassailable  position  in  which  the  Sovereign  of  this  country  is 
plate<l.  He  is  a  governor  riiceiving  instructions  from  the 
Crown  on  the  responsibility  of  a  Secretary  of  State.  Here, 
then,  at  once,  is  an  obvious  and  complete  difference  between 
the  Executive  of  this  country  and  the  Executive  of  a  colony. 
The  (iovernor  might  Jisk  the  Executive  Council  to  propose  a 
certain  measure,  fhey  might  say  they  could  not  propose  it 
unless  the  nieinl)ers  of  tbe  Ilouse  of  Assembly  would  atto^t  it. 
B::t  the  (Jovcrnor  mi.irht  reply  that  he  had  recc'ived  instruc- 
tions from  home  cornman<Iing  him  to  propose  that  measure. 
How,  in  that  caso,  is  In?  to  proceed?  EitluM*  one  power  or  the 
other  must  bo  put  nsiih'.  Either  the  (lovernment  must  con- 
trol the  House  of  A'^sembly,  or  else  the  Governor  must  become 
a  mere  cipher  in  tlie  iiandsof  the  Assembly,  and  not  attvmpt 
to  carry  into  effect  the  measures  commanded  by  the  Home 
Governruent. 

So,  tlien,  such  a  liberal-minded  man  as  Lord 
John  Russell  could  not  see  his  way  to  adopt  the  con- 
clusion of  Lord  Durham,  and  to  grant  absolute  legis- 
lative indopendenco  and  respju-sible  government  to  a 
colony.  To  him  the  ohsiacles  seemed  to  he  insur- 
mountal)lc.  We  are  aware  that  those  views  of  L>rd 
John  Russell  prevailed  for  some  years.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  colonies  wa-j  attempted  to  be  carried  on 
the  same  lines  here  traced  by  Lord  John  Russell,  that 
is  to  say,  upon  the  old  lines,  not  upon  the  lines  traced 
by  L'jrd  Durham  ;  not  upon  the  view  that  responsible 
government  should  be  granted  to  the  colony.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  during  those  years  this  country 
had  no  peace;  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  during  all 
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that  time  an  agitation  was  constantly  kept  up,  and 
the  country  led  a  miserable  life  and  made  nu  progress. 
But  at  last  a  master-mind  came  to  this  country 

IN   THE   PERSON      OF   LORD   ELGIN, 

and  he  did  not  shrink  from  giving  us  the  absolute 
legislative  independence  for  which  the  country  had 
been  recommended  to  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain, 
but  which  they  deemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  Empire  to  grant.  Lord  Elgin  did  not 
hesitate  to  subject  the  Ministry  of  the  country  to  the 
same  responsibilities  and  the  same  restrictions  that 
prevailed  in  England.  We  know  that  he  did  this  in 
spite  of  all  the  reports  of  the  Tory  party  in  England, 
who  at  that  time  fought  against  Canadian  freedom 
with  the  same  bitternessjand  violence  with  which  they 
are  now  fighting  against  Irish  freedom.  But  notwith- 
standing all  tho.«e  efforts  Lord  Elgin's  view  prevailed 
England  granted  the  most  complete  legislative  inde- 
pendence, and  responsible  government  was  introduced 
into  the  provinces  as  absolutely  and  as  completely  as 
it  is  carried  out  in  England.  Did  any  of  the  dangers 
which  were  expected  to  follow  from  this  course,  arise? 
Nor  did  the  Imperial  interest  suffer  and  the  agitation, 
which  had  been  going  on  for  local  freedom,  immediat- 
ely ceased  ;  immediately  contentment  prevailed  where 
there  had  been  di8content,and  loyalty  followed  where 
there  had  been  disloyalty  before.  And  to-day,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  well  know,  in  this  the  Jubilee  Vear  of 
Her  Majesty's  reign,there  is  not  in  this  broad  Empire 
an  inch  of  ground  where  there  is  more  dutiful  and 
more  loving  allegiance  than  in  this  very  country  where 
fifty  years  ago  rebellion  was  bitter  and  deep-rooted. 
That  is 

THE   EFFECT   OF   LIBERTY, 

that  is  the  effect  of  local  freedom  granted  to  Cauada. 
What  would  be  the  condition  of  Canada  to-day  if  this 
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course  had  not  been  followed,  if  the  old  practice  had 
been  followed  of  keeping  the  people  under  subjection, 
of  refusing  them  those  local  liberties  for  which  they 
were  clamoring?  Our  condition  to-day  would  be  the 
condition  of  Ireland  to-day,  that  of  sullen  discontent 
and  agitation  a  constant  praying  for  reforms  which 
were  never  granted. 

Sir,  there  is  no  rebellion  to-day  in  Ireland, 
it  is  true,  but  is  there  contentment  ?  Is  there  cheerful- 
ness of  heart  in  the  allegiance  which  they  owe  to  the 
Crown  of  England  ?  Sir,  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
people  to-day  is  about  the  most  miserable  of  any 
people  in  Europe.  Must  this  last  forever  ?  Is  there 
no  remedy  to  such  a  state  of  things  ?  It  has  lasted 
already  for  seven  long  years,  and  shall  we  be  told  to- 
day that  there  is  no  remedy  for  the  evil  ?  I  say,  in 
view  of  our  own  experience,  there  is  a  remedy,  and 
that  remedy  is  not  coercion,  but  freedom.  Let  the 
English  Govern njent  treat  the  Irish  people  as  they 
have  treated  the  CanacUan  people.  Let  ihem  trust 
the  Irish  yjeople  as  they  have  trusted  the  Canadian 
people.  Let  them  appeal  to  their  hearts,  to  tlieir 
gratitude,  to  their  nobler  sentiments.  Let  them  loosen 
the  grip  in  which  they  now  hold  that  unfortunate 
land,  K  i  them  give  them  some  measure  of  local 
liberty,  let  them  restore  the  Parliament  to  College 
Green,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  this  long  accumu- 
lated bitterness  caused  by  ages  of  oppression  will 
melt  away  in  a  very  few  years  ;  I  venture  to  say  that, 
after  that,  the  bond  of  union  between  England  and 
Ireland  will  be  stronger  than  it  ever  was  before.  It 
will  not  be  a  bond  of  unicm  based  upon  physical 
force,  but  it  will  be  a  bond  of  union  based  upon 
mutual  affection  and  respect.  Sir,  we  will  he  told 
perhaps,  '*  Oh,  but  there  are  demagogues  in  Ireland 
who  would  j)revent  such  a  course. "  There  may  be 
demagogues  in  Ireland;  but  demagogues  in  a  free 
and  happy  country  are  not  dangerous,  it  is 
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THE  TYRANNY   OF   A    GOVERNMENT 

that  makeB  demagogues  dangerous  and  powerful.  We 
Avill  be  told  again  :  "  But  there  are  men  in  Ireland 
who  would  not  be  content  with  local  liberty,  who 
would  aspire  to  a  complete  separation  of  Ireland  from 
the  Empire."  That  may  be  true ,  I  dare  say  it  is  true. 
But  I  say  again  that  if  there  are  such  men,  their 
power  would  not  last  one  minute  after  Ireland  had 
obtained  that  local  liberty  which  she  now  asks  ;  yes, 
their  power  would  not  last,  because  either  they  would 
themselves  have  to  V)e  reconciled  to  the  existing  state 
uf  things,  or  their  power  would  be  gone.  Just  take 
the  example  of  Papineau  in  Lower  CVnada.  There 
Avas  never  a  man  in  any  nation  who  commanded  a 
greater  sway  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  than  did  Papineau  before  the  year  of 
rebellion  of  1837.  Yet  after  the  rebellion,  after  we 
had  been  granted  responsible  government, Papineau  at- 
tempted an  agitation  with  the  })eo}jle  of  Lower  Canada 
to  induce  them  to  repeal  the  Act  uf  T'nion,  and  that 
agitation  fell  perfectly  flat ;  the  Fanje  men  who  a  few 
years  before  would  have  shed  their  blood  at  his  com- 
mand were  no  longer  responsive  to  liis  voice.  What 
was  the  reason  ?  The  simple  reason  was,  that  the 
people  had  obtained  local  liberties  which  secured  and 
protected  them,  and  they  were  reconciled  and  satis- 
fied with  their  condition.  Such  would  be  the  result, 
I  venture  to  say,  if  the  same  ])oli(y  were  followed  in 
Ireland  that  was  followed  in  Lower  C;nuida  ;  and  such 
being  the  case  it  behooves  us,  not  only  (hesit  behoove 
us,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  (Hir  bounden  duty,  as 
members  of  this  great  Empire,  to  strain  every  nerve 
in  order  to  strecgthen  the  lumds  of  those  struggling 
in  the  cause  of  Ireland,  and  to  show  by  our  living 
experience  that  in  order  to  make  the  government  of 
Ireland  strong,  it  is  necessary  simply  to  make  the 
people  free. 


MR.  LAURIER. 

Leader  of  the  CaDadiaD  Liberal  Party 


GRAND  OVATION  IN  HIS  HONOR 


THE   PIC-NIC  AT   SOMERSET 


It  was  an  occasion  of  great  rejoicing  throughout  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec  when  the  Liberal  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  against  his  own  wishes,  in  1887,  met  and  chose  Mr. 
Laurier  to  succeed  Honorable  Edward  Blake  as  their  leader. 
A  great  pic-nic.  in  honor  of  tae  event,  was  organized  and  took 
place  on  the  2nd  Au^st  of  the  same  year  at  Somerset 
(Mrgantic)  and  at  this  pic-nic  the  admirers  of  the  "  future 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  '*  gathered  in  thousands.  The 
leaders  and  principal  members  of  the  party  came  from  all  points 
of  the  province  by  the  regular  trains  from  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Levis  and  St  Uyacinthe  and  by  special  trains  from  Coaticook, 
Richmond,  Three-Rivers  and  Arthabaska.  On  the  stand,  when 
the  meeting  opened,  there  were  at  least  two  hundred  Senators, 
Federal  and  Provincial  members,  ex-members,  journalists  <fec. 
Congratulatory  addresses  were  presented  to  Mr.  Laarier  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  (Plessisville)  and  of  Drummond  and 
Arthabaska  and  by  the  C/«^  National  of  i^t  Uyacinthe,  the 
Club  National  of  Coaticook  and  the  liberals  of  Richmond. 
The  speakers  on  the  occasion  were  :  Honorable  Mr.  Ijiurier, 
Honorable  Mr.  Mercier,  Premier  of  the  province  of  Quebec  j 
Mr.  John  Whyte,  ex  M.  P.  P.,  Mr.  Geo.  Turcot,  M.  P.  for 
Megantic,  Honorable  C.  A.  P.  Pelletier,  C  M.  G.,  Mr.  G.  Amyot, 
M,  P.  for  Bellechas^e,  Mr.  J.  Lavergne,  M.  P.  for  Drummond 
and  Arthabaska,  Dr.  Turcotte  and  Mr.  Ernest  Treinblay.  The 
programme  speech  made  by  Mr.  Laurier  aroused  extraordinary 
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rnlhueioEin,  being  particularly  remarked  for  the  preference 
which  the  orator  gave  U>  a  British  customs  union,  if  at  all 
realizable,  over  the  American  customs  union,  which  then  held 
the  plnce  of  unlimited  I'ecinrocity  before  the  public  eye,  and, 
St  a  time  when  French  Canadian  loyalty  was  keenly  called 
into  question  by  their  traducers,  thi»  declaration  falling  from 
the  lips  of  one  of  Ihe  most  auihonzed  repreiienta  lives  of  the 
French  Canadians  was  a  summary  I'eply  to  such  insinuationa. 


( Translation.') 

Mr  Chaibmak, 

Ladiem  akd  Gentlemen, 

No  doubt,  I  should  cummencG  by  expreesing  all 
the  gratitudo  I  feel  fur  the  mure  thau  cordial  reception 
you  have  giveo  to  me  on  the  present  occasion.    Still, 

1  cannot  help  at  the  very  outset  acknowledging  the 
pleasure  I  experience  at  finding  myself  once  more  in 
this  (rood  parish  of  Somerset. 

Among  the  addresses  presented  to  me  to  day,  I  am 
free  to  hay  thai  there  is  one  which  has  particularly 
touched  me.  I  refer  to  that  coming  fruni  my  old 
fellow  citizens,  if  I  can  call  them  so,  from  my  old 
friends  of  Somerset.  In  it,  there  ia  one  sentence  espe- 
cially which  I  can  never  forget ;  it  is  that  stating  that 
the  citizens  of  Somerset  have  always  regarded  me  as  a 
brother.  Indeed.!  can  say  that,during  the  twenty  years 
Ihave  known  the  fine  parish  of  Somerset,  Ihavebeen 
always  treated  rather  as  a  brother  than  as  a  stranger. 
It  is  now  twenty  years  since  I  put  my  foot  in  this 
village  for  the  first  time,  and  since  then  I  have  very 
often  been  here  on  professional  business,  during  the 
happy  period  when  my  profession  alone  claimed  my 
attention ;  I  have  also  come  here  many  times  since  I 
have  embraced  the  political  career,  the  fact  being  that, 
in  all  the  elections  since  18<i7,  there  was  only  one  in 
■wliich  I  did  not  lake  part,  and  that  was  the  last,  when 
my  friend,  Mr.  Turcot,  won  so  glorious  a  victory. 

On  my   arrival   at  the  station  some  of  my   old 
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Somerset  friends  were  good  enough  to  tell  me  that 
they  very  much  regretted  my  absence  from  the  coun- 
ty at  the  last  election.  This  was  very  kind  and 
flattering  on  their  part.  But  I  am  certain  that  no 
matter  what  I  might  have  done  I  could  have  added 
nothing  to  the  triumph  of  njy  friend,  Mr.  Turcot.  Still, 
1  would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  able  to  be  present, 
if  only  to  revive  the  old  associations  which  have  always 
boui'd  me  to  the  parish  of  Somerset. 

This  is  my  first  visit  to  Somerset  since  the  disas- 
trous fire  which  swept  this  village  two  years  ago.  And 
what  a  transformation  has  been  effected  I  Indeed,  no 
one  in  the  world,  unless  he  was  previously  ac- 
quainted with  the  Somerset  people,  could  understand 
how  this  fine  village,  which  was  only  a  heap  of  ashes, 
has  risen  so  rapidly  from  its  ruins. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that,  in  the  rebuilding  ofthis 
village,  party  spirit  was  forgotten.  I  know  that,  at 
election  times,  it  has  its  Liberals  and  Conservatives, 
but  I  also  know  that,  after  the  elections,  there  are  no 
more  Liberals  or  Conservatives, 

ROUGES   OR   BLEUS. 

And,  in  this  connection,  it  occurs  to  me  to  ask 
myself,  gentlemen,  if  by  any  chance  there  remain 
any  old  Bleus  in  the  township  of  Somerset  ?  And  this 
time,  if  we  were  speaking  at  the  place  we  used  to 
speak  formerly,  I  would  place  my  hands  over  my  eyes 
and  ask  myself  if  there  remained  any  old  Bleus  ;  I 
do  not  think  there  is  one  remaining. 

Well,  the  time  has  arrived  to  put  our  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  and  to  work  together  to  raise  the  country 
as  you  have  raised  this  village  from  ruin. 

Gentlemen,  I  owe  you  thanks  for  the  welcome 
you  are  giving  me  to-day  ;  I  thank  my  friends  who 
have  flocked  here,  so  to  say,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  I  see  among  them  people  from  the  old  coun- 
ty of  Arthabaska,  which  I  long  hod  the  honor  to  re- 
present ;  I  see  friends  from  my  own  native  place,  with 
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whom  I  went  to  school,  and  I  see  people  from  the 
division  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
friends  from  Quebec  East. 

I  thank  all  for  coming  here ;  I  specially  thank 
my  friends  of  Somerset,  for  having  taken  the  initiative 
in  this  magnificent  demonstration  ;  and  I  also  return 
my  thanks  to  my  friends  of  the  county  of  Arthabaska 
for  the  beautiful  address  which  they  presented  to  me. 
In  fact,  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  an  address 
to  (xpress  warmer  sentiments. 

I  do  not  blame  any  one,  where  every  one  thought 
he  did  his  duty,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  the 
electors  of  the  county  of  Arthabapka  that,  when  they 
rejected  me  in  1877  and  that  the  signal  honor  was  con- 
ferred upon  me  of  being  called  to  represent  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  most  patriotic  constituency  in  the 
country,  the  division  of  Quebec  East,  they  rendered 
me,  perhaps,  a  great  service. 

My  friends,  you  all  congratulate  me  upon  my 
selection  to  henceforward  guide  the  destinies  of 

THE    LIBERAL   PARTY   OF   CANADA. 

You  congratulate  me,  gentlemen,  on  this  circum- 
stance.but  I  deplore  it  and  you  also,  I  am  sure,deplore 
the  sad  event  which  has  deprived  the  Liberal  party  of 
the  leadership  of  a  man  like  the  Honorable  Edward 
Blake. 

The  loss  of  Mr.  Blake,  gentlemen,  is  an  irrepara- 
ble loss  to  the  party  which  he  directed  with  so  much 
wisdom,  grandeur  and  brilliancy,  irreparable  to  the 
party  which  followed  him  with  so  much  devotion  and 
affection,  and  irreparable  to  the  countrvto  whose  in- 
terests he  gave  his  intelligence,  his  health  and  his 
time  and  which,  I  must  say,  repaid  the  sacrifice  so 
badly. 

You  congratulate  me,  gentlemen.  I  must,  how- 
ever, acknowledge  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  repug- 
nance that  I  accepted  the  position  which  was  offered 
to  me  bv  mv  friends  in  the   House  of  Commons.    As 
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Heaven  is  my  witness,  gentlemen,  I  never  sought  or 
coveted  that  position  ;  my  friends,  deeming  me 
worthy  of  it,  gave  it  to  me  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  never 
desired  it.  not  feeling  in  myself  the  qualifications  for 
it  ;  I  would  have  much  preferred  to  continue  in  the 
role  which  I  had  until  then  filled,  that  of  a  free  lance 
of  the  Liberal  party,  taking  part  in  the  fight  when 
my  feelings  impelled  me  in  that  direction, rather  than 
tu  accept  the  heavy  responsibility  which  I  must  now 
bear  as  leader.  Nevertheless,  I  stifled  my  objections, 
believing  it  to  be  my  duty  to  accept  the  post  since  my 
friends  insisted  on  it.  I  considered  that  the  services 
which  we  owe  to  one  another  made  it  a  duty  for  me  to 
take  in  my  party  the  most  exposed  post,  since 

THE    MOST    EXPOSED    POST 

was  assigned  to  me. 

You  congratulate  me,  gentlemen,  and  you  con- 
gratulate the  French  Canadians  on  the  election  of  a 
French  Canadian  as  leader  of  the  great  Liberal  party 
of  the  Dominion  of  (,'anada. 

T  must  do  this  justice  to  my  honorable  colleagues 
of  the  English  tongue  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  to  Mr.  Davies,  to  Mr.  Mills 
and  to  a  host  of  others,  who  had  more  claims  thfin  I 
had  to  the  position  of  party  leaders — I  must  do  them 
the  justice  to  say  that  they  do  not  seem  to  remember 
that  we  are  n(»t  of  the  same  origin  or,  if  they  do 
remember  it,  it  is  only  to  affirm,  by  their  acts  as  by 
their  words,  that,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party, 
there  is  no  ([uestion  of  race,  but  that  all  are  equal. 

Undoubtedly,  gentlemen,  I  am  a  man,  and  men, 
as  you  know,  have  their  sympathies  and  their  prefer- 
ences. But  I  will  say  with  the  Latin  poet :  **  Homo  sum 
ct  hn ) nan i nihil  a  rw  aUfnuni  pufo  ";  ''  I  am  a  man  and 
I  should  be  a  stranger  to  nothing  human  "  and,  as  a 
friend  in  the  crowd  said  a  moment  ago,  I  am  a  French 
Canadian,  with  all  the  pride  of  my  race,  but  all  the 
rights  of  the  British  constitution  are  as  dear  to  me  as 
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those  of  my  race — and,  if  the  occasion  ever  arose  that 
the  rights  of  our  separated  brethren  were  assailed,  I 
would  defend  them  with  as  much  energy  and  convic- 
tion as  I  would  those  of  my  own  race. 
The  manner  might,  perhaps,  not  be  the  same,  but 
the  impulse  most  assuredly  would  be.  It  may  seem 
idle  to  enunciate  truths  as  certain  as  this  one,  but 
there  is  now  more  than  ever  occasion  to  recall  it, 
because  I  regret  to  say  that  between  us — and  I  do 
not  confine  my  remarks  to  the  province  of  Quebec, 
but  apply  them  to  the  entire  Corvfederation — the  pre- 
judices of  race  and  creed  have  increased  in  bitterness 
since  the  tragic  events  which  have  ensanguined  the 
North-West. 

With  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  Ontario  press  has  been  doing  its  best 
to  divide  the  Catholics  from  the  Protestants,  and  I 
regret  to  say  that  in  our  own  province  these  attacks 
are  often  repelled  by  means  fully  as  reprehensible. 

Whether  they  come  from  the  Catholics  of  Quebec 
or  from  the  Protestants  of  Ontario,  appeals  to  preju- 
dice are  equally  deplorable.  For  my  part,  I  have  as 
much  aversion  for  the  man  who  appeals  to  Catholic 
prejudices  in  the  province  uf  Quebec,  as  for  the  man 
who  appeals  to  Protestant  prejudices  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

The  true  patriot,  gentlemen,  is  a  stranger  to  flat- 
tery— he  only  knows  justice.  The  true  patriot  always 
use^^  the  same  language,  whether  he  addresses  himself 
to  the  Protestatits  of  Ontario  or  to  the  Catholics  of 
Quebec.  The  true  patriot  has  only  one  measure, 
that  of  justiccjustice  to  whom  justice  is  due. 

Has  not  this  more  than  anything  else  character- 
ized the  political  career  of  Honorable  Edward  Blake? 
Neither  for  the  possession  of  power,  nor  for  any  other 
motive,  did  Mr.  Blake  over  ptoop  to  appeal  to  preju- 
<lice.s  ;  if  he  had  a  defect,  it  was  the  defect  of  great 
souls  and  grand  characters,  but  we  do  not  call  it  a 
<lefVrt.  but  a  sovereign  quality  and  it  dominated  his 
nature. 
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THE  CAUSE  OF   THE   WEAK   AND  THE  OPPRESSED 

attracted  him,  so  to  say,  instinctively.  Where 
is  the  man  of  our  race  who  has  defended  with 
more  energy  and  vigor  than  Mr.  Blake  the  cause  of 
the  half-breeds  driven  to  revolt  and  crime  by  the  in- 
justice of  a  perverse  Government  ? 

Where  is  the  hon  of  Ireland  on  this  continent  who 
has  defended  the  cause  of  that  unhappy  country  with 
more  eloquence  and  logic? 

French  Canrdians,  I  ask  you  one  thing — ^that, 
while,  remembering  that  I,  a  French  Canadian,  have 
been  elected  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  of  Canada, 
you  will  not  lose  eight  of  the  fact  that  the  limits  of 
our  common  country  are  not  confined  U)  the  province 
of  Quebec,  but  that  they  extend  to  all  the  territory  of 
Canada  and  that  our  country  is  wherever  the  British 
flag  waves  in  America. 

I  ask  you  to  remember  this  in  order  to  remind 
you  that  your  duty  is  simply  and,  above  all,  to  be 
Canadians.  To  be  Canadians!  that  was  the  object  of 
Confederation  in  the  intention  of  its  authors;  the  aim 
and  end  of  Confederation  was  to  bring  the  different 
races  closer  together,  to  soften  the  asperities  of  their 
mutual  relation?*,  and  to  connect  the  scattered  groups 
of  British  subjects.  This  was  the  programme  twenty 
years  ago.  But  are  the  divisions  ended?  The  truth 
is  that  after  twenty  years'  trial  of  the  pystem,  the 
Maritime  provinces  submit  to  Confederation,  but  do 
not  love  it.  The  province  of  Manitoba  is  in  open 
revolt  against  the  Dominion  Government,  gentlemen, 
not  in  armed  revolt,  like  the  revolt  of  the  half-breeds, 
but  in  legal  revolt.  The  province  of  Nova  Scotia 
demands  its  separation  from  the  Confederation.  In 
fact,  carry  your  gaze  from  cast  to  west  and  from  north 
to  south,  and  everywhere  the  prevailing/-  feeling  will 
be  found  to  be  one  of  unrerit  and  uneasiness, 

OF    DISCONTENT     AND    IRRITATION. 

Such,  gentlemen,   is  the   picture   which   unrolls 
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itself  to-day  to  our  eyes  after  twenty  years  of  the 
regime  of  Confederation.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps, 
that  this  picture  is  overdrawn.  I  appeal  to  the  sound 
good  sense  of  my  present  hearers  ;  unfortunately,  the 
picture  is  only  too  realistic.  And  yet,  it  is  perfectly 
true  that,  if  this  be  the  painful  state  of  things  which 
we  have  to  note,  the  fault  does  not  rest  w4th  the  insti- 
tutions, but  with  the  men  by  whom  we  are  governed. 

The  fault  .does  not  rest  with  the  institutions 
under  which  we  are  governed,  because  they  are  excel- 
lent, and, for  my  part, I  at  once  declare,  in  my  quality 
as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  that  I  propose  to  do  all 
in  my  power  to  inculcate  love  and  re?pect  for  the  in- 
stitutions under  Avhich  we  live ;  those  institutions,  gen- 
tlemen,arc  excellent.  I  am  a  British  subject;  I  am  of 
the  French  rfice  ;  I  have  proclaimed  the  fact  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  I  am  happy  to  proclaim  it 
again  to-day  before  countrymen  of  my  own  race  and 
mother  tongue.     I  am  proud  of  my  allegiance. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  the  questiim  so  often 
a  subject  of  controversy  amon^  ourselves  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  we  became  British  subjects.  Did 
we  become  British  subjects  by  conquest  or  by  cession  ? 
There  is  no  difhculty  in  the  matter  for  me,  and  no 
more,  on  history  than  on  contemporary  events,  have 
I  anv  desire  to  conceal  mv  wav  of  thinking.  If  Mont- 
calm  had  not  lost  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
the  Chevalier  de  Levis  would  not  have  capitulated 
and  the  treaty  of  Paris  would  never  have  been  signed. 
That  is  the  position.  But  I  state  here  before  my 
brethren  of  the  French  language  and  before  my  breth- 
ren of  the  English  tongue  that  we  have  made 

A    GREATER    AND    A    MORE    GLORIOUS    CONQUEST 

than  any  territorial  conquest ;  we  have  conquered 
our  liberties,  and,  if  the  event  of  to-day  has  any 
meaning,  we  can  affirm  without  fear  of  mistake 
that  we  owe  it  to  the  actjuisition  of  our  civil  and 
political  liberties.  We  form  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
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we  are  British  subjects  ;  and  remember,  gentlemen, 
all  the  dignity  and  pride  that  were  involved  in  the 
title  of  a  Roman  citizen,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Roman  era  when  St.  Paul,  loaded  with  chains  and  on 
the  point  of  being  subjected  to  unworthy  treatment, 
had  only  to  exclaim  :  **  I  am  a  Roman  citizen  "  to  be 
treated  with  the  respect  to  which  he  Avas  entitled.  We 
are  British  subjects  and  should  be  proud  of  the  fact ; 
we  form  part  of  the  greatest  empire  on  Ihe  globe  and 
are  governed  by  a  constitution,  which  has  been  the 
source  of  all  the  liberties  of  the  modern  world.  I  even 
go  further  and  make  bold  to  say  that  I  am  an 
admirer  of  our  constitution.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  not 
perfect;  it  has  serious  defects  which  my  friend, Honor- 
able Mr.  Mercier,  will  be  called  upon  to  soon  correct 
at  the  interprovincial  conference.  And,  speaking  as 
I  do,  I  state  my  personal  ideas.  For  my  part,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  principle  of  our  Con- 
federation, that  is  to  say,  the  principle  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  legislative  powers,  is  a  source  of  privileges 
for  us  if  we  know  how  to  properly  avail  ourselves  of 
it.  But,  unfortunately,  geiitlemen,  we  have  not  known 
how  to  do  so  thus  far.  However,  a^  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  if  there  is  discontent  amongst  us,  if  there  is 
irritation  from  one  end  of  the  province  to  the  other, 
the  fault  rests  with  the  men  Avho  have  governed  us; 
the  fault  rests  with  the  men,  who.  instead  of  govern- 
ing according  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions, 

HAVE  DISREGARDED  THE    PRINCIPLE  OF  LOCAL  LIBERTIES 

and  local  interests,  the  recognition  of  which  lies  at 
the  very  br'^is  of  our  constitution.  The  evil  dates 
from  alar,  it  is  true  -  from  the  very  origin  of  Confede- 
ration. I  referred  a  short  time  since  to  tlie  case  of 
Nova  Scotia,  which  demands  to  go  out  of  the  Confe- 
deration, into  which  it  was  dragged  by  force.  Well, 
to  bring  back  Nova  KScotia  into  Confederation,  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  justice  and  of  all  con- 
stitutional libertv  were  violated. 
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Nova  Scotia  did  not  want  Confederation  and 
desired  to  remain,  as  previously,  an  English  colony; 
but  her  rights  were  disregarded  and  against  her  will 
she  was  forced  into  the  Canadian  Confederation.  I  am 
therefore  not  astonished  that  Nova  Scotia  still  feels 
just  as  sore  as  she  did  on  the  first  dav,  though  twenty 
years  have  elapsed  since  then,  and  the  reason  of  this 
is  that  all  the  promises  that  were  made  to  Nova  Scotia 
and  New-Brunswick,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Maritime 
provinces,  to  induce  them  to  enter  the  Confederation, 
have  been  odiously  broken.  They  were  promised  a 
moderate  tariff  such  as  they  had  until  then  lived 
under.  And  instead  of  the  moderate  tariff  they  were 
promised,  the  tariff,  which  existed  at  that  time,  has 
been  since  doubled,  tripled  and  even  in  some  cases 
quadrupled.  And  for  whr.t  purpose  ?  For  the  purpose, 
gentlemen,  of  depriving  the  Maritime  provinces  of 
their  natural  trade,  of  the  legitimate  trade  which  they 
had  enjoyed  until  then,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  trade  which  they  had  Avith  the  United  States  and 
to  force  them  to  trade  with  the  west.  The  Govern- 
ment policy  was  triumphant  on  this  point;  it  worked 
to  a  charm  in  destroying  the  trade  ofthe  Maritime 
provinces  with  the  United  States,  but  it  failed  to 
create  a  trade  for  the  Maritime  provinces  with  the 
west,  because,  if  you  can  legislate  on  tariff  questions, 
you  cannot 

LEGISLATE    AGAINST   GEOGRAPHY. 

The  Maritime  provinces  are  very  much  in  the 
same  position  as  the  unhappy  Tantalus,  who  was 
seated  at  a  table  loaded  down  with  delicious  moats 
an<l  yet  could  not  touch  them,  because  every  time  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  do  so,  the  table  moved 
away  from  him.  So  it  is  with  the  Maritime  provinces. 
They  have  a  market  open  to  them  at  their  very  doors 
the  market  of  the  New  England  States — and  they 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  it.  They  have  a  well 
dressed  table  before  them,  but  they  can  never  touch  it. 
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But,  vou  will  tell  me  that  the  Maritime  provinces 
support  the  Government.  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is 
true  that  they  support  Sir  John's  Government.  But 
at  what  price?  At  the  price  of  millions  taken  out  of 
the  public  chest  and  distributed  among  them. 

In  order  to  carry  the  Digby  election,  by  a  majo- 
rity of  28  to  30  votes. the  Government  were  obliged  to 
spend  not  less  than  838,000  I  hold  in  my  hands  the 
documents  establishing  the  fact. 

The  people  of  the  Maritime  provinces  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  money  which  the  Government  distributes 
among  them  and  ready  take  the  purse  which  is  held 
out  to  them,  but  they  continue  none  the  less  to  reject 
the  hand  that  is  profered  to  them,  saying  :  Since  we 
are  in  the  Confederation  against  our  wishes?, let  us  make 
all  we  can  out  of  it ;  but  Confederation  Avill  never  re- 
ceive our  love  ;  it  will  have  our  votes, 

BUT   OUR   HEART,  NEVER  ! 

The  endof  these  prodigalities  is  now  draAvingnear 
and,  when  it  comes,  what  will  happen  ?  The  existing 
discontent  will  continue  to  exist  and  when  the  means 
which  have  been  used  to  allay  it  no  longer  exist,  the 
discontent  will  then  spread  more  widely  and  when  it 
has  permeated  the  whole  social  body,  it  may  be  ask- 
ed, to  use  John  Howe's  expressions  :  *'  What  next  ?" 
What  will  happen  ?  I  do  not  know,  but  the  question 
is  one  which  should  claim  the  thouj^hts  of  public  men 
and  I  cannot  help  believing  that  the  men  who  arc  to- 
day at  the  head.  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  his  collea- 
gues, should  give  it  a  thought.  But,  if  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald does  Fo,  it  must  be  after  the  fashion  of  Louis 
XV  with  regard  to  the  State  of  France,  when  his  throne 
was  tottering  and  when  his  reply  to  those  who  spoke 
to  him  on  the  subject  w.s  :  ''  Oh  !  after  all,  it  will  la^t 
Ion i;  as  I  last. '^     this   appears  to  be  the  policy  of  the 


present  Government  ;  it  will  last  as  lon^  as  Sir   John 
Macdonald  and  when  Sir  John  Macdonald  disappears. 
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AFTER   HIM     THE   DELUGE  I 

I  shall  not  allude  to  the  causes  of  the  discontcDt 
that  prevails  or  rather  that  prevailed  not  long  since 
in  the  North-West,  as  my  object  is  nut  to  indulge  in 
recriminations.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  discontent 
Avhich  prevailed  in  the  North- West, because  the  North- 
West  has  done  justice  to  itself.  It  had  grievances  and 
the  Government  was  forced  tn  recognize  and  redress 
them.  And  since  the  question  i^  ended,  gentlemen, 
all  I  will  say  to-day  is  that  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
hope  that  the  Government  will  hereafter  give  the  ful- 
lest satisfaction  to  the  people  of  the  North-West  and 
endeavor  to  repair  all  the  harm  it  has  done  them. 
But,  if  there  is  no  longer  reason  to  speak  of  the  cause 
of  discontent  in  the  North-West,  there  is  certainly 
reason  to  speak  of  the  causes  of  the  discontent  now 
prevailing  in  the  province  of  Manitoba.      > 

Gentlemen,  the  province  of  Manitoba  is  "not  peo- 
pled by  half-breeds  alone  as  is  the  North-West;  its 
population  on  the  contrary  is  composed  of  the  most 
civilized  elements  furnished  by  the  most  civilized 
peoples  of  the  Old  World.  And  yet,  at  this  present 
hour,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  province  of  Ma- 
nitoba is  in  revolt  against  U!=>.  not  against  us  as  a 
people,  but  against  the  Canadian  Government.  Legal 
revolt,  if  you  will,  l)ut  revolt,  certainly,  open  revolt 
against  the  authority  of  the  Canadian  Government. 
And  if  the  province  of  Manitoba  is  in  revolt  to-day 
against  the  authority  of  the  Canadian  Government,  it 
is  because  the  Canadian  Government  has  not  known 
how  or  rather  has  not  desired  to  respect  the  legisla- 
tive independence  of  the  province  of  Manitoba.  Leg- 
islative independence  is  the  basis  of  our  constitution 
and,  to  my  tnind,  the  principle  par  excellence  of  gov- 
ernment. We  are  all  Federalists.  At  the  time  of  Con- 
federation, Sir  John  Macdonald  declared  that  for  hi^ 
part  he  was  theoretically  in  favor  of  a  legislative 
union,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  wanted,  as  he  said  him- 
self, only  one  Parliament  and  one  Government;  but, 
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in  the  face  of  the  state  of  things  which  existed  in  the 
provinces  and  their  hostility  to  a  legislative  union,  he 
was  obliged  to  accept  a  federative  union.  In  a  coun- 
try like  ours,  with  a  heterogeneous  population,  a  sepa- 
ration of  powers  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  go  further 
and  say  that  even  to  govern  a  homogeneous  people, 
when  that  people  are  scattered  over  a  vast  territory, 
a  separation  of  powers  is  also  necessary.  In  that  case, 
legislative  union  would  necessarily  lead  to  tyranny  ; 
and 

A   FEDERATIVE   UNION   IS   THE   ONLY   ONE 

which  can  secure  civil  and  political  liberty. 

Take,  for  example,  gentlemen,  our  neighbors  of 
the  United  States.  Suppose  that  in  that  country  there 
was  only  one  Parliament,  can  it  be  believed  for  a 
moment  that  the  neighboring  republic  would  have 
attained  to  the  present  high  degree  of  prosperity, 
which  it  has  known  under  its  system  of  federative  gov- 
ernment ?  The  same  argument  holds  good  with  respect 
to  our  own  country.  Even  though  climatic  influences 
were  the  only  motive,  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the 
ethnographic  characteristics  of  a  same  race  vary 
according  to  the  climates.  The  man  of  the  South, 
the  man  of  the  East  and  the  man  of  the  West  in  the 
United  States  exhibit  traits  and  manners  peculiar  to 
each,  60  that  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  thef  e  different 
classes  of  men  must  have  different  wants,  that  Texas 
and  Maine,  Louisiana  and  Massachusetts  have  differ- 
ent local  requirements  and  that  California  and  Rhode 
Island  have  not  the  same  local  wants.  Could  a  single 

Fower  satisfy  all  these  local  interests  ?  Would  one 
arliament  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  In  fact,  is 
it  not  manifest  that  to  meet  all  these  local  wants, 
local  legislatures  are  an  absolute  necessity?  Suppose 
that  there  was  only  the  Congress,  and  it  Avill  be  found 
certain  that  in  some  places  its  legislation  would  weigh 
arbitrarily  ;  there  would  be  discontent,  and  instead 
of  the   harmony  which   we  see  reigning  among  our 
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neighbors,  there  would  be  acrimony  and,  instead  of 
the  prosperity  prevailing  all  over,  there  would  be 
onljr  poverty  and  ruin.  Now,  what  is  true  of  the 
United  States  is  equally  true  of  our  own  country. 
Our  situation  is  excellent  and  we  have  further  what 
they  have  not — a  less  homogeneous  people  than  theirs. 
It  is  evident  that,  in  our  province,  we  have  not  the 
eame  wants  as  the  province  of  Manitoba.  So  that  it 
must  be  perfectly  clear  to  all  that  the  moment  local 
wants  arise,  the  federative  principle  which  makes  the 
distinction  between  local  interests  to  and  general  inte- 
rests, is  the  only  system  by  which  men  can  be  gov- 
erned in  all  liberty.  If  this  principle  be  true,  gen- 
tlemen, and  I  think  it  is  so,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  federative  principle,  legislative  separation,  is 

THE   MOST   POWERFUL    FACTOR   IN   NATIONAL   UNITY. 

Legislative  union  does  not  respond  to  local  wants 
and  must  necessarily  press  tyrannically  somewhere, 
thus  creating  the  desire  for  complete  separation,  while 
the  legislative  separation  of  the  provinces  respects 
the  rights  and  conduces  to  the  happiness  of  all.  As 
I  have  r.^ ready  told  you,  gentlemen.  Sir  John  Mac- 
dunald  was  theoretically  favorable  to  a  legislative 
union.  The  necessities  of  the  hour,  however,  made 
him  a  supporter  of  a  federative  union,  but  you  know 
the  French  poet's  saying  : 

C/iassez  le  naturelj  il  rev  lent  au  (/ah]).  (\) 

In  the  case  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  the  natural 
came  back  at  a  galop,  nay,  at  a  triple  galop.  Since 
1878,  Sir  John  Macdonald's  natural  has  got  the  upper 
hand  and  not  a  year  has  passed  since  that  date 
which  has  not  witnessed  an  attack  by  Sir  John  on  the 
autonomy  of  the  provinces.  The  license  act,  the  rail- 
way act  the  franchise  act,  are  there  to  testify  to  Sir 
f 

(1)  (Chise  the  natural,  and  It  co.'nea  back  at  a  galop.) 
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Jobu  Macdonald'B  centralizing  ideas  and  to  promote 
his  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  Local  Legisla- 
tures. But  fortunately  all  these  attacks  have  not 
bucceeded ;  if  they  had,  we  would  have  a  federative 
government  in  name,  but  a  legislative  union  in  reality 
and  Sir  John  would  be  absolute  master  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces, of  the  province  of  Quebec,  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  of  all  the  other  provinces  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Unfortunately,  the  constitution  by  which  we  are 
governed  and  for  which,  as  already  stated,  I  have  the 
greatest  respect,  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment a  terrible  weapon  which  it  has  used, when  and  how 
it  pleased,  to  ashail  the  local  liberties  of  the  provinces. 
This  weapon  is  the  veto  power,  which  is  reserved  to 
the  Government  by  the  constitution.  Section  56  of 
the  British  North  America  Act  provides  that  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament  shall  have  the  power  to  disallow  the 
acts  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  And  section 
90  gives  the  same  power  to  the  Central  Government, 
to  the  Government  of  Canada,  over  the  acts  i)agsed 
by  the  Local  Legislatures.  Sir  John  Macdonald  has 
taken  advantage  of  this  power  to  exercise  a  system  of 
tyranny  over  all  the  provinces.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  disallowance : 

THE   JUDICIAL   DISALLOWANCE   AND   THE   POLITU'AL 

DISALLOWANCE. 

The  judicial  dij^ allowance  is  exercised  when  a 
law  is  transmitted  to  the  central  power  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  within  the 
powers  of  the  Local  Parliament;  in  such  case,  he 
makes  a  report  to  the  Executive  Council  that  it  is 
ultra  vires  and  it  is  disallowed  on  that  report,  that  is 
to  say,  that,  from  that  moment,  it  becomes  null  and 
void. 

Gentlemen,  this  mode  is  not  satisfactory  ;  indeed, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  things  under  the  sun. 
When  a  law  has  been  passed  by  a  Local   Legislature, 
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there  is  just  as  much  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is 
within  the  powers  of  that  legislature,  as  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  not,  because  it  has  pleased 
the  central  government  to  declare  it  so.  This  provi- 
sion dues  not  exist  in  the  American  constitution  and 
the  fact  is  that  it  very  often  happens,that  it  has  very  of- 
ten happened,  that  the  central  government,  on  thesim- 
pie  pretext  that  a  law  is  not  within  the  powers  of  a  local 
legislature,  has  vetoed  that  law,  although  it  has  since 
been  established  that  it  was  inira  vires  of  the  Provin- 
cial legislature. 

I  see  by  an  extract  from  the  Official  Gazette  that 
the  Government  of  Canada  has  just  disallowed  the 
law  passed  by  the  Quebec  Legislature  in  1886  and 
entitled  **  An  Act  respecting  the  executive  power  ". 
The  disallowance  of  this  act  is  couched  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

GOVERNMENT    HOUSE,    OTTAWA 

Tuesday,  19th  day  of  July,  18S7. 
His  Excellency  the  Govetmor  General  in  council 

AVhereas  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  province  of  Que- 
bec with  the  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  of  that  province 
did,  on  the  21st  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1886,  pass  an  act  which  has 
been  transmitted,  intituled  "  an  act  respecting  the  Executive 
Power.  " 

And  whereas  the  said  act  has  been  laid  before  the  Gov- 
ernor General  in  council,  together  with  a  report  from  the  Minis- 
ter of  Justice,  setting  forth  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  not 
competent  for  the  legislature  to  pass  such  act,  and  therefore 
recommending  that  the  said  act  be  disallowed. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  has  thereupon  this 
day  been  pleased  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council 
to  declare  his  disallowance  of  the  said  act,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  disallowed  accordingly. 

Whereof  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  province  of  Que- 
bec and  all  other  persons  whom  it  may  concern  are  to  take 
notice  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

»  JOHN  J  McGEE, 

Clerk,  Privy  Council. 
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I,  Sir  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice,  Marquis  of 
Lan&dovne^  Governor-General  of  Canada,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  act  p&ssed  by  the  legislature  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
on  the  2l3t  day  of  June.  1886^  and  intituled  "  an  act  respecting 
the  executive  power  "  was  received  by  me  on  the  20th  day  of 
July,  1886. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  IGth  day  '^f  July,  1887. 

LANSDdWNE. 

For  my  part,  gentlemen,  without  knowing  the 
facta  any  more  than  I  do,  I  am  inclined  as  much  to 
believe  that  the  legislation  placed  on  the  statute 
book  by  Mr.  Mercier's  predecessor,  Mr.  Taillon, 
who  was  then  Attorney  General,  was  within  the  attri- 
butes  of  the  Local  Legislature,  as  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  within  those  attributes  because 
it  has  pleased  Mr.  Thompson  to  declare  that  it  is  not. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  may  be  right  or  he  may 
be  wrong.  If  he  is  wrong,  gentlemen,  he  deprives 
the  province  of  the  benefit  of  a  law  which  its  Legisla- 
ture has  deemed  essential  to  its  administration,  and 
it  is  not  thus  that  a  Confederation  should  be  worked. 
It  would  be  much  better 

TO  ADOPT   THE   AMERICAN   SYSTEM, 

that  is  to  say,  to  leave  the  power  of  disallowance  to 
the  law  courts.  But  there  ip  more  than  this,  gentlemen. 
There  is  the  political  veto  which  is  by  far  the  most 
arbitrary  weapon  with  which  tyranny  has  ever  armed 
a  federative  government. 

According  to  this  system,  a  law  passed  by  a  Pro- 
vincial Legislature,  even  when  entirely  within  its 
powers,  may  be  disallowed  and  annulled,  whenever  it 
pleases  the  Government  of  Sir  John  Macdonald.  In  a 
word,  it  completely  destroys  the  legislative  indepen- 
dence of  the  provinces  and  it  is  the  exercise  of  such 
tyrannical  powers  which  has  driven  the  province  of 
Manitoba  to  revolt.  That  province  is  a  province 
who^e  chief  product  is  wheat,  and  it  therefore  has  need 
of  railways  to  forward  it  to  the  foreign  markets.  It 
24 
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has  two  roads,  both  under  the  control  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Company,  which  charges  exorbitant 
rates  of  freight.  And  the  moment  that  these  rates 
weighed  eo  heavily  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
profit  left  in  wheat-growing  in  Manitoba  and  that  the 
entire  popukition  rose,  as  one  man,  to  demand  what 
they  had  a  right  to  demand,  that  is  to  say,  additional 
rail  communications,  the  Local  Legislature  of  the  pro- 
vince, to  meet  their  urgent  requirements,  passed  a 
number  of  charter^"  to  establish  lines  of  railway  be- 
tween the  city  of  Winnipeg  and  the  American  Doun- 
dary  line.  Thereupon,  the  Ottawa  Government,  avail- 
ing itself  of  the  arbitrary  power  I  have  just  de- 
nounced, vetoed  these  acts  as  fast  as  they  were  passed. 
This  conduct,  gentlemen,  involved  not  only  an  act  of 
tyranny,  but 

A   SYSTEMATIC   VIOLATION 

of  its  word  by  the  Government.  We  have  a  proverb 
in  French  which  savs  :  ^'  Frank  as  the  Avord  of  a  King." 
When  it  is  said  that :  "'  The  King's  word  has  been 
given,  "  all  has  been  said.  The  King's  word  was  given 
by  Sir  John  Macdonald,  but  the  King's  word  was 
broken  by  Sir  John  Macdonald's  Government.  Sir 
John  had  given  his  wor  J  in  1881.  At  that  time,  the 
monopoly  wa^*  to  apply  simply  within  the  territories 
controlled  by  the  Government  of  Canada  and  not  in 
the  province  of  Manitoba.  The  law  itself  on  this  point 
is  unequivocal,  and  Sir  John  Macdonald's  own  de- 
clarations are  not  equivocal  either.  On  that  occasion, 
Sir  John  said : 

1  n  order  to  give  them  (the  C.  P.  R.)  a  chance,  we  have 
provided  that  the  Dominion  Parliament — (mind  you,  the  Do- 
minion Parliament ;  we  cannot  check  any  other  Parliament ; 
we  cannot  check  Ontario,  we  cannot  check  Manitoba)  shall, 
for  the  first  ten  years  alter  the  construction  of  the  road,  give 
their  own  road,  mto  which  they  are  putting  so  much  money 
and  so  much  land,  a  fair  chance  of  existence. 
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As  you  can  perceive.  Sir  John  Macdunald  did  not 
then  pretend  that  he  could  control  the  province  of 
Manitoba,  the  provmce  of  Quebec,  or  the  province  of 
Ontario.  On  the  contrary,  he  distinctly  stated  that  the 
Government  of  Canada  had  no  right  to  control  the 
legislature  of  any  province,  and  a  gentleman,  who 
was  then  one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  who  is  now  a  member  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald's  Government,  Honorable  Mr.  White, 
declared  in  still  more  categorical  terms  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  no  right  to  control  the  Government  of 
Manitoba.     He  said : — 

But  we  are  told  now  that  because  of  the  fifteen  miles'  clause 
there  never  can  be  any  railway  in  that  country.  To  what 
does  that  apply  ?  Simply  to  the  territories  over  which  the 
Dominion  Parliament  has  control.  There  [a  nothing  to  prevent 
Manitoba  now,  if  it  thinks  propei,  granting  a  charter  for  a  rail- 
way from  Winnipeg  to  the  boundary  line.  At  this  very  mo- 
ment there  is  a  company  in  cour.so  of  organization  to  build  a 
railway  from  Winnipi'g  to  We-.t  f-.ynn  on  the  boundary  and, 
after  thfs  agreement  is  ratified,  this  provision  does  not  take 
away  from  Manitoba  a  single  right  it  possesses  j  in  fact,  the 
Parliament  could  not  take  away  those  rights.  It  has  the  same 
rights  as  the  other  provinces  for  the  incorporation  of  railway 
companies  within  the  boundary  of  the  province  itself  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  province  of  Manitoba  from 
chartering  a  railway  from  Winni]>eg  to  the  boundary  to 
connect  with  any  southern  railway.  The  only  guarantee  which 
this  company  has  under  the  contract  is  that  their  traffic  shall 
not  be  tapped  far  west  in  the  prairie  section,  thus  diverting  the 
traffic  away  from  their  line  to  a  foreign  line,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  railway  to  be  built  in  Manitoba  within 
the  province  that  would  carry  the  traffic  to  any  railway  that 
may  tap  it  from  the  American  side.  That  is  the  position  with 
rep  pec t  to  this  matter. 

What  does  this  clause  apply  to?  Simply  to  the 
territory  over  which  the  Government  of  Canada  had 
control.  There  is  no  possible  room  for  doubt  on  this 
head. 

In  the  minds  of  the  authors  of  the  Pacific  contract 
themselves,  the  Government  of  Canada  had  no  power 
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to  disallow  the  laws  of  the  province  of  Manitoba  and 
yet,  on  four  or  five  different  occasions,  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald's  Government  has  disallowed  laws  by  which 
the  Manitoba  Government  sought  to  establish  rail- 
waj'  communications. 

What  happened?  The  Government  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Manitoba,  the  Government  of  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald's  friend,  Mr.  Norquay,  was  itself  obliged  to 
take  the  initiative  in  passing  a  new  law  to  incorpo- 
rate a  railway  from  the  city  of  Winnipeg  to  the  Ame- 
rican boundary  line.  And,  in  spite  of  that  law,  in 
spite  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  province  of  Mani- 
toba, Sir  John  Macdonald's  Government  again  vetoed 
it.     He  vetoed  Manitoba's  right  to  have 

RAILWAY   COMPETITION 

and  I  call  the  special  attention  of  all  who  blame  the 
half-breeds  for  resorting  to  arms  to  the  actual  situa- 
tion in  Manitoba. 

The  people  of  Manitoba,  it  is  true,  have  not  taken 
up  arms,  but,  at  this  moment,  they  are  openly  break- 
ing and  setting  at  defiance  the  law  of  the  land,  since 
that  law,  as  it  stands  or  is  defined  by  the  constitution, 
declares  that,  by  the  will  and  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  the  people  of  Manitoba  have  not 
the  right  to  build  railways.and  yet  for  all  that,  at  this 
very  hour,  they  are  building  one.  If  this  is  not  revolt, 
what  is  it  then  ?  If  it  is  not  a  revolt,  gentlemen,  I 
want  to  be  told  what  it  is?  And,  after  all,  who  will 
blame  the  people  of  Manitoba  ?  The  very  Government, 
which  has  sought  to  control  them  and  to  impose  upon 
them  its  tyrannical  yoke,  has  been  obliged  to  yield 
and  retreat.  Why  ?  Because  it  knows  that  the  people 
of  Manitoba  are  able  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
to  successfully  defend  themselves. 

This  right  of  veto  which  the  Government  possesses 
over  the  Provincial  Legislatures  is  the  same  as  that 
possepsed  by  the  British  Government  over  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament.    That  is  to  say,   that  the  British 
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Government  has  over  the  Government  of  Canada  the 
same  rights  as  the  Government  of  Canada  has  over 
the  Provincial  Legislatures.  But,  though  Confede- 
ration has  now  been  in  existence  for  very  close  upon 
twenty  years,  I  have  no  recollection — and  my  memory 
is  a  pretty  good  one — of  the  British  Government  ever 
having  disavowed  a  single  Canadian  law  during  those 
twenty  years.  I  make  a  mistake :  I  now  remember 
that  the  British  Government  disalloNved  one  law 
passed  by  Canada,  but  it  was  a  law  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  to  enable  the 
committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  Pacific 
scandal  to  examine  witnesses  under  oath.  That  law 
was  disallowed  by  the  British  Government 

AT   THE    DEMAND   OF   SIR   JOHN    MACDONALD    HIMSELF. 

It  was  only  when  Sir  John  Macdonald  asked  the 
British  Government  to  annul  our  legislation  that  that 
Government  intervened,  never  otherwise.  And  for  a 
good  reason,  because  the  British  Government  would 
not  be  guilty  of  the  tyranny,  of  which  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald's  Government  is  guilty  towards  the  provinces. 
Mure,  too,  the  Government  of  Canada  would  never 
stand  from  the  British  Government  the  tyranny  to 
which  Sir  John  Macdonald*s  Government  is  subject- 
ing the  people  of  the  provinces.  Sir  John  vetoes  the 
acts  creating  raihvays  in  Manitoba  on  the  ground  that 
those  laws  are  not  in  harmony  Avith  the  policy  of 
Canada.  But  if  the  Gc»vernment  of  Great  Britain  pro- 
posed to  veto  a  Canadian  law  on  the  pretext,  gentle- 
men, that  it  did  not  square  with  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Tories 
themselves  would  be  constrained  to  protest  against 
the  British  Government's  interference. 

The  Tories  are  very  loyal  in  this  country,  at 
least,  as  far  as  lip-loyalty  goes.  But,  in  1870,  the 
Tory  Government  adopted  a  fiscal  policy,  which  not 
only  did  not  square  with  the  general  fiscal  policy  of 
Great  Britain,  but  was  openly  hostile  to  the  policy  of 
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Great  Britain.  And  when  the  Grits  of  Ontario  con- 
tended that  that  policy  would  endanger  the  colo- 
nial tie,  the  Torv  answer  was  :  "  So  much  the  worse 
for  the  colonial  tie !  "  From  this  you  can  judge  what 
would  happen  if  the  British  Government  thought 
proper  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  Canada.  We  should 
not  do  unto  others  what  we  would  not  like  to  have 
done  to  ourselves.  And  just  as  the  Tories  would  not 
be  very  pleased  to  see  the  British  Government  step- 
ping in  to  veto  their  laws,  so  we  can  demand  that  the 
Federal  Government  shall 

NOT   INTERFERE   IN     OUR   LOCAL   AFFAIRS. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Mercier  whom  I  am  glad  and  whom 
you  are  all  happy  to  see  at  my  side  here  to  day,  Mr. 
Mercier,  who  comes  amcmgst  us  with  his  laurels  still 
fresh  from  the  Laprairie  victory,  will  tell  you  in  a 
few  moments  that  he  is  on  the  point  of  calling  an 
interprovincial  conference. 

Without  knowing  exactly  what  his  programme 
for  that  interprovincial  conference  is,  I  trust,  gen- 
tlemen, that  this  question  of  disallowance  will  be 
among  the  subjects  considered  and  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  will  suggest  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution which  will  once  for  all  put  an  end  to  the  abuses 
of  the  veto  power  and  close  the  door  forever  to  the 
tyrannical  acts  which  sir  John  Macdonald's  Govern- 
ment is  90  prone  to  in  order  to  attain  its  ends. 

There  is  another  question  on  which  the  conference 
will  have  to  pronounce— the  queetion  of  the  provincial 
subsidies. 

On  this  question,  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  lam 
in  accord,  indeed,  as  I  have  always  been,  with  Mr. 
Mercier's  views.  The  provincial  subsidies  are  a 
cause  of  ever  increasing  uneasiness  in  the  different 
provinces.  The  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  mode  of  distributing  these  subsidies  is  altogether 
vici<ui=?.  For  my  part,  I  may  say  that  my  personal 
opinion  is  rather  opposed  to  the  provincial  subsidies. 
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I  would  like  to  see  the  provinces  with  revenues  large 
enough  to  render  them  independent  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  principle  under  which  one  gov- 
ernment collects  the  revenues  and  another  govern- 
ment spends  them  is 

ALTOGETHER   FAI^E, 

and  mu8t  always  lead  to  extravagance.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  confidonce  I  have  in  him,  I  believe  that 
my  friend,  Mr.  Mercier  himself,  will  have  all  the 
trouble  in  the  world  to  contend  against  the  erro- 
neousness  of  that  system. It  is  now  an  established  fact 
that  the  subsidies  granted  to  the  provinces  are  inade- 
quate ;  consequently  they  have  on  several  occasions 
been  augmented  and  these  successive  augmentations, 
made  without  any  regard  to  rule,  constitute  in  rea- 
lity a  system  of  corruption  in  the  hands  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government  and  have  been  too  often  used  by  it  to 
reward  political  treachery.  I  have  confidence  that 
Mr.  Mercier's  Government  will  suggest  a  better 
method.  But,  as  the  subject  is  one  which  will  claim 
attention  at  the  interprovincial  conference,  I  shall 
not  dwell  further  on  it. 

The  Government's  fiscal  policy  is  another  cause 
of  public  uneasiness.  You  all  know  the  old  saying  : 
"  Promise  more  butter  than  bread  !  "  This  was  the 
tactic  of  the  partisans  of  Sir  John's  Government  at 
the  elections  of  1878.  They  told  you  that  they  had  in 
their  pockets  an  infallible  panacea,  the  application 
of  which  would  cause  the  land  of  Canada 

TO   FLOW    WITH    MILK    AND    HONEY; 

something  that  would  make  you  sell  dearer  all  you 
had  to  sell  and  enable  you  to  buy  all  you  wanted  to 
buy  so  cheaply  that  you  might  be  said  to  get  it  for 
nothing  at  all ;  something,  in  fine,  which  would  put 
breuil  in  every  mouth  and  money  in  every  purse. 
Recall,  gentlemen,  the  promises  that  were  made 
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to  you  at  that  time.  You  were  told  that  the  ills  of 
the  country  proceeded  from  foreign  competition.  It 
was  said  :  Only  try  our  system,  our  ''  National  Policy" 
and,  from  that  moment,  all  ^vho  are  obliged  to  seek 
work  in  the  United  States,  will  find  it  in  plenty  at 
home;  manufactures  will  spring  from  the  ground  by 
enchantment,  they  will  arise  on  all  the  rivers,  on  all 
the  water  courses  and  even  on  all  the  brooks  and  the 
farmer  will  have  a  remunerative  local  market  for  all 
he  can  sell. 

I  do  not  blame  the  people  of  this  country  for 
allowing  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  these  falla- 
cious promises,  because  they  were  alluring.  They 
took  them  seriously  and  in  good  faith.  But  what  has 
been  the  reality  ? 

I  ask  if  it  is  not  true  that. 

THE   CANCER   OF   EMIGRATION 

is  continuing  more  than  ever  its  destructive 
work.  I  ask  if  it  is  not  true — at  least,  it  is  my  con- 
viction— that  there  is  not  10  per  cent  of  Canadian 
families,  wlio  have  not  one  or  more  of  their  members 
in  the  United  States  ?  And  if  I  asked  all  those,  who 
are  listening  to  me  at  this  moment  and  who  have  re- 
lations in  the  United  States,  to  raise  their  hands,  how 
many  arms,  gentlemen,  would  be  raised,  beginning 
with  niy  own.  (Cries  of '' Every  oue  of  us!")  Yes, 
"  every  one  of  us  ."  I  therefore  believe  that  I  can 
again  assert  what  [  stated  a  moment  ago — that  there 
is  not  10  per  cent  of  the  French  Canadian  population, 
who  do  not  count  tome  one  of  their  kindred  in  the 
United  States. 

As  regards  agricultural  products,  you  were  also 
told  that  you  would  find  a  market  here  among  your- 
selves and  that,  if  you  accepted  the  national  policy, 
you  would  have  markets  all  around  you.  Have  you 
these  markets  at  your  doors?  And  with  respect  to 
the  prices  you  receive  for  agricultural  products,  I 
venture  to  say  -  and  on  this  point  I  do  not  fear   con- 
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tradiction — that  those  products  never  sold  at  lower 
prices  than  they  are  selling  at  to-day.  In  fact,  they 
are  not  sold ;  ihey  are  given  away.  Wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  other  products  command  no  remunerative 
price  and  are  now  dispobcd  off  cheaper  than  ever.  The 
new  order  of  things  was  to  have  produced  a  reaction. 
The  reaction  has  come,  geutlemen ;  it  began  in  the 
province  of  Ontario;  ii  has  not  stopped  within  mode- 
rate bounds ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  gone  to  extremes, 
and,  at  this  very  hour,  the  great  majoriiy  of  the 
Ontario  farmers  are  clamoring  for  commercial  union 
with  the  United  States,  that  is  to  say,  the  suppression 
of  all  customs  duties  between  the  two  countries. 

For  my  pait,  gentlemen,  lam  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  advocates  and  adepts  of  commercial 
union  have  as  yet  very  clearly  defined  their  views. 
What  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  idea,  what  we  fcee 
clearest  in  it,  is  the  expression  of  a  feeling  in  favor  of 
reciprocity.  The  idea  is  badly  defined,  perhaj)3  there 
is  the  feeling  of  which  it  but  contains  the  germ  ;  there 
is  the  conviction  that  any  kind  of  reciprocity  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  people  of  Canada.  The  reciprocity  idea 
has  alwavs  been 

ONE   OF    THE   ARTICLE^   OF  THE  LIBERAL    TKOGRAMME. 

Formerly  from  1854  to  iSOo,  we  had  a  reciprocity 
treat V  with  the  United  States  and  all  are  agreed  in 
saying  that  that  period  was  the  finest  and  most  j)ros- 
perious  in  our  history. 

The  credit  of  that  treaty  l>elongs  entirely  to  the 
Liberal  pariy  and  on  thi-«  head  I  think  I  cannot  do 
better  than  cite  the  evidence  of  Sir  Jolin  Ma<.(l<»nal(l 
himself,  when,  three  years  ago,  he  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons : 

In  the  first  place  there  \va<  tho  original  r»*cii»rocity  tivaly 
which  was  finally  con^^unimated  in  l'^o4  :  th*^me:'it  of  tliat  a*  far 
as  Canada  was  concerned  rested  alto^'«  ther  with  the  administra- 
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tion  of  Sir  Francis  Hincks,  th<»  Liberal  Government  of  that  day, 
although  the  Government  of  which  I  was  a  member  in  1854 
had  accidentally,  from  the  retirement  of  Sir  Franci  i  Hincks, 
the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  treaty  to  iis  consummation,  by 
introducing  and  carrying  into  law  the  act  which  rati6ed  the 
treaty  ]  still  it  was  the  merit  of  the  Reform  party  and  it  was  a 
great  merit,  for  it  did  a  great  service  to  Canada. 

Thus,  even  according  to  Sir  John  Macdonald's 
testimony,  the  merit  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the 
United  States  belongs  to  the  Liberal  party.  And,  as 
he  admits,  it  was  no  slight  merit,  because  that  treaty 
wa«  of  immense  advantage  to  Canada.  As  you  are 
aware  that  treaty  came  to  an  end  in  1866.  Sir  John 
Macdonald  was  in  power  from  1866  to  1873,  to  the 
close  of  1873;  but  did  Sir  John  Macdonald 

EVER   RAISE   A   FINGER 

to  obtain  its  renewal?  Never. 

But,  when  Mr.  Mackenzie  came  to  power,  the  first 
thing,  so  to  say,  which  he  did,  was  to  send  an  agent 
to  Washington,  Honorable  George  Brown,  to  negotiate 
with  the  American  Guvernment  for  a  new  reciprocity 
treaty.  Mr.  Brown  performed  the  task  ,  he  succeeded 
in  making  a  treaty  to  which  the  Government  assented, 
but  unfortunately  it  was  not  ratified  by  the  American 
Government.  Matters  remained  in  this  condition, 
but  reciprocity  was  so  popular  that  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald himself,  when  he  proposed  the  national  policy, 
which,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  was  to  cause  the 
land  of  Canada  to  flow  with  milk  and  honey,  said  that 
he  was  prepared  to  abandon  it  for  reciprocity.  Here 
are  his  own  words  : 

Tliat  the  Speaker  do  not  now  leave  the  chair,  hut  that 
this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  welfare  of  Canada 
requiivs  the  adoption  of  a  National  Policy  which  by  a  judioioui 
realjustme  It  of  the  tariff  will  benoHt  and  foster  the  agricul- 
tural, the  mining,  the  m  inu fact u ring  and  other  interests  of 
the  Dominion  ;  that  such  a  policy  will  retain  in  Canada  thous- 
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ands  of  our  fellow  countrymen  now  obliged  to  expatriate 
themselves  in  search  of  the  employment  denied  them  at  home, 
will  restore  prosperity  to  our  struggling  industry  now  so 
sadly  depressed,  will  prevent  Canada  from  being  made  a 
sacrifice  market,  will  encourage  and  develop  an  active  inter- 
provincial  trade  and,  moving  (as  it  ought  to  do)  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reciprocity  of  tariffs  with  our  neighbours  so  far  as  the 
varied  interests  of  Canada  may  demand,  will  greatly  tend  to 
procure  for  this  country   eventually  a  reciprocity  of  trade. 

As  you  will  perceive,  Sir  John  Macdonald  was 
ready 

TO   ABANDON     THE   NATIONAL   POLICY 

if,  on  their  side,  the  American  Government  would 
grant  us  reciprocity.  He  even  went  further  and  de- 
clared to  the  House  that,  if  we  adopted  the  national 
policy,  that  is  tu  say,  the  retaliation  policy,  the  Uni- 
ted States,  whether  it  liked  or  not,  would  be  obliged 
to  grant  us  reciprocity. 

In  1878,  he  again   made  the  following  statement : 

There  is  no  wrong  in  a  reciprocity  of  tariffs  if  it  is  to  our 
interests,  but  I  am  confident  that  one  great  object  in  having 
something  like  a  retaliatory  policy  will  be  that  if  you  are  to 
have  reciprocity  in  trade  you  will  only  get  it  in  that  way.  They 
will  not  have  anything  like  reciprocity  of  trade  with  us  unless 
we  show  them  that  it  will  be  to  their  advantage. — Why  should 
they  give  us  reciprocity  when  they  have  our  markets  open  to 
them  now?  It  is  only  by  closing  our  doors  and  by  cutting  them 
out  of  our  markets  that  they  will  open  theirs  to  us. 

There  is  Sir  John  Macdonald's  statement.  Reta- 
liation alone  could  open  the  American  market  to  us 
and  during  the  same  year,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  made 
a  tour  of  the  maritime  province?,  proclaiming  the  same 
thing — that  if  we  adopted  a  policy  of  retaliation  the 
Americans  would  be  compelled  in  lees  than  two  or 
three  years  to  open  their  doors.  Tliiit  was  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government— a  policy  of  retaliation. 
The  Federal   Government  told  the  people  of  Canada. 
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and  they  did  so  without  smiling,  though  perhap"  they 
smiled  inwardly — that  if  they  the  people  of  Canada, 
numbering  five  millions  of  souls,  closed  their  doors 
against  a  population  of  sixty  millions,  the  latter 
would  be  soon  so  starved  out  that  they  would  cry  . 
*'  mercy  I  mercy  !  for  the  love  of  God,  open  your  doors, 
or  we  will  die  of  hunger  I  '•  During  the  following  year, 

THEY   CARRIED  OUT  THEIR  THREAT. 

You  are  not  without  knowing,  gentlemen,  that  the 
Americans  would  sooner  suffer  from  hunger  than  open 
their  doors  to  us  under  compulfion  and  that  they 
would  rather  have  no  trade  with  us  at  all  than  appeal 
to  yield  to  our  bullying  ;  consequently,  they  hav< 
not  been  in  any  great  hurry.  And  when  the  Gov —  • 
ernment  closed  our  doors  against  the  Americaic  _aj 
trade,  they  inserted  in  the  act  creating  their  fiscaf^  ^1 
policy  a  clause  offering  to  admit  all  AmericainaiiKn 
agricultural  products  the  moment  that  the  American  ^^^3 
were  prepared  to  admit  ours. 

Here  is  the  clause  in  question  : 

VI — Any  or  all  of  the  following  articles,  that  is  to  sa> 
Animals  of  all  kinds,  green  fruits,  hay,  straw,  bran,  seeds  of  1 
kindn.  vojretables  (inclu<Hng  potatoes,  and  other  roots,)  jdanl 
trees   and   slirubs,  coal  and  coke,  salt,  hops,  wheat,  [>eM  at — ai/ 
beans,  hailey,  ryo,  oats.  Indian  corn,  buckwheat,  and  all  oth^    «r 
grains,  Hour  of  wheat  and  tl  )ur  of  rve,rudian  nieal,and  oatmfc:=-ft/ 
and  Hour  or  meal  of  any  oth«.»r  grain, butter,  cheese,  fish  (sul^  ^</ 
or  smoked;    lard,  tallow,   meats,  fro.sh   salted  or  smoked.  t^Mhl 
luml>er  mav  be  imi)orted  into  Canada  free  of  dutv  or  at  a  l«^*.ss 

ft  1.  » 

late  of  duty  than   is  provided  by  this   act,  upon  proclaniit  10;] 
of  the  Governor  in  council  which  niav  be  issued,  whenever  it 
appears  to  his   satisfaction   tliat  similar   articles  1  roui  <  an jt/.-* 
mav  be  imported   into  the    United  States  free  of  dutv  or  .uf  h 

*  *  ft 

rate  of  duty  not  exceedin;^  that  payable  on  the  same  under  tuoa 
proclamation  when  importe<l  into  Canada. 

For  nine  years  now  this  hait  has  been  dangling 
in  the  water,  but  the  fish  has  not  yet  bitten  at  it;  tor 
nine  years  now,  the  Clovernment  of  Canada  has  been 
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standing  ready  to  throw  open  the  Canadian  markets 
to  the  Americans,  if  the  Americans  will  only  recipro- 
cate by  throwing  open  their  markets  to  the  Canadians, 
but  the  Americans,  though  they  pass  for  being  smart 
business  people  with  a  keen  eye  to  their  own  interests, 
have  not  thought  proper 

TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  OUR  OFFERS. 

Gentlemen,  having  thrown  out  their  bait,  the  Gov- 
ernment have  since  that  time  folded  their  arms  and 
refused  to  make  any  other  move.  Further,  they 
would  not  even  raise  a  finger  to  renew  the  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
reciprocity.  More  than  that,  in  1884  Mr.  Davies,  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  made  a  motion,  pointing  out 
to  the  Government  the  urgency  of  reopening  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  for  a  new  treaty.  It  was 
as  follows : 

That,  in  view  of  the  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  fishe- 
ries articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  given  by  the  United 
States  to  the  British  Government  and  the  consecjuent  expira- 
tion on  the  1st  July,  1885,  of  the  recii^rocal  privileges  and 
exemptions  of  the  Treaty,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  steps 
should  be  taken  at  an  early  day  by  the  Government  of  Canada 
with  the  object  of  bringing  about  negotiations  for  a  new  Treaty 
providing  for  the  citizens  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  the 
reciprocal  privileges  of  fishing  and  freedom  from  duties  now 
enjoyed,  together  with  additional  reciprocal  freedom  in  the 
trade  relations  of  the  two  countries :  and  that  in  any  such 
negotiations  Canada  should  be  directly  represented  by  some 
one  nominated  by  its  Government. 

Now,  what  was  Sir  John's  reply  to  this  proposal  ? 

They  (the  United  States)  know  that  we  are  ready  at  any 
time;  we  have  told  them  unmistakeably  that  we  are  ready  at  any 
time  to  renew  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1 8o4.They  know  perfect- 
ly well  that  we  are  quite  rea<ly  to  go  on  with  the  fishery  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Washington  Treaty  on  the  same  footing  us 
they  were  before.  They  know  perfectly  well  that  Canada  is 
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always  open  to  enter  into  any  reasonable  arrangement  with 
them  and  I  think  we  ought  to  leave  it  there.  I  think  it  would 
do  no  goody  I  am  satisfied  it  would  frustrate  any  hope  of  enters 
iQg  into  an  arrangement  with  them  if  we  passed  this  resolution. 
I  do  not  now  feel  it  right  to  say  what  the  course  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be.  1  think  it  would  be  premature  lo  say  what 
after  due  consideration  and  consultation  with  Her  Alajesty^ 
Government  may  be  done  between  now  and  July,  18S5.  I  am 
quite  satisfied  the  passing  of  the  resolution  declaring  that  we 
must  ei.ter  into  immediate  negotiations  because  if  that  reso- 
lution passes  we  must  do  so,  it'will  bean  order  of  this  House  to 
enter  into  immediate  negotiations  for  a  renewal  of  the  reci- 
procity treaty,  would  be  simply  to  bring  upon  us  the  same 
rebuff  we  have  got  on  so  many  previous  occasions. 

Such  was  Sir  John  Macdonald's  declaration.   But 
it  went  further.     Not  only  was 

A    RETALIATION   POLICY 

affirmed  by  the  epeech  I  have  just  Head,   but  it  was 
also  praised  as  an  excellent  policy.   And  the  Govern- 
ment repeatedly  declared  that  the  aim  of  the  tariff  o 
1879,  of  their  fiscal  policy,  was  to  lessen  and   destroy 
the  trade  we  were  doing  with  the  United  States.    Fur- 
ther still,  the  Ministerial  press,  the  salaried  press  ani 
consequently  the  press  which   reflected   the  ideas  o 
the  Ministers,  declared  that  the  people  of  Canada  did. 
not  want  any  trade  with  the   United   States.     Now,  X 
ask  you,  gentlemen,  if,  in  the  face  of  this  hostile  atti- 
tude, it  is  astonishing  that  the  American  Goverumeat 
has  never  been  willing  tu  negotiate  with  us  ?  Moreover, 
had  it  been  otherwise,  our   Government   wou'd   have 
done  the  same  thing.     Under   such    circumstances. 
I  say  that  the  policy  of  the  Liberal   party   should  be 
a  totally  different  policy.     The  policy  of  the  Conser- 
vative party  is  one  of  retaliation,    but   the   policy  of 
the  Liberal  party   should   be  one  of  friendship  and 
good  will  towards  the  United  States.     It   is   only  by 
acting  in  this  way  that  we  can  obtain  an  exchange  of 
fair  dealing  and  kindliness. 

It  is  admitted — and  the  fact  cannot  be  disputed— 
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that,  if  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  18o4  was  advanta- 
geous to  the  interests  of  Canada,  it  was  equally  of 
advantage  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  f^till 
the  United  States  have  deliberately  refused  to  renew 
that  treaty.  Why  ?  The  reason  ie,  gentlemen,  that, 
during  a  period  of  trial  for  the  American  nation,  the 
English  people  and  the  Canadian  people  did  not 
show  them 

THE   LEAST   SYMPATHY. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  speech  made  by  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  on  the  24th  March,  1884,  in  which  he 
acknowledges  the  fact.  On  the  same  occasion  in  1884 
tu  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago,  on  Honorable  Mr. 
Davies'  motion,  Sir  John  Macdonald  used  the  follow- 
ing language : 

We  regretted  when  the  Americans,  from  1  must  say  a 
rather  natural  ieeling  of  irritation  against  England,  gave  notice 
for  the  cancellation  an<l  the  tennination  of  the  Treaty.  It 
was  no  fault  of  Canada  that  that  Treaty  was  terminated.  Canada 
during  the  troub'es  which  arose  in  the  civil  war  be- 
tween tlie  North  and  the  South  <lid  every  thinp  that  she 
could  to  entertain  friendly  relations  with  the  Northern  States ; 
and  I  can  well  remember  the  repeated  statement  of  Mr. 
Seward  who  was  the  j>residing  genius  of  the  Northern  States  in 
thojie  days  that  he  wished  the  mother  country.  (Jr^at  Britain, 
had  been  as  friendly  in  her  actions  towards  the  Northern  States 
as  the  province  of  Canada  haxl  been. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  may  say  that,  if  Mr. 
Seward  was  satisfied  with  the  attitude  of  the  Canadian 
Government  towards  the  Northern  States,  during  the 
civil  war,  it  look  very  little  to  satisfy   him.     For   my 

fart,  I  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  su  little,  as 
do  not  believe  that,  un  that  occasion,  the  people  of 
Canada  did  their  duty  towards  their  neighbors.  It  is 
true  that  we  did  not  do  as  England  did  ;  that  we  did 
not  fit  out  armed  cruisers  to  prey  upon  and  destroy 
American  commerce,  but,  on  the  other  hand,    when 
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the  filibusterers  organized  themselves  in  our  territory 
to  raid  the  frontier  towns  of  Vermont  and  New- York, 
we  allowed  them  to  escape  with  singular  facility 
after  being  arrested.  Gentlemen,  without  holding 
the  Government  responsible  for  that  incident  I  con- 
tend that  they  are  guilty  of  having 

FAILED   IN   THEIR   DUTY 

at  that  time,  by  not  displaying  the  slightest  sympa- 
thy with  the  American  nation  during  the  terrible  pe- 
riod from  1861  to  1865,  when  the  Northern  States  had 
on  their  hands  the  most  formidable  civil  war  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  for  the  preservation  of  their  na- 
tional unity. 

Among  the  public  men  of  the  time  there  was 
only  one — and  this  fact  should  be  kept  well  in  mind 
— who  openly  proclaimed  his  sympathies  for  the 
cause  of  liberty  for  which  the  Northern  States  were 
fighting  from  1861  to  1865.  That  man  was  Honorable 
George  Brown. 

Gentlemen,  if  at  that  time  the  Government  of 
Canada,  if  the  people  of  Canada — for  I  think  the 
peux)le  of  Canada  also  merit  to  a  certain  extent  the 
reproach — had  manifested  some  sympathy — nothing 
more,  for  the  United  States  were  rich  enough  and  had 
no  need  of  assistance — if  the  people  and  Government 
of  Canada  had  manifested  the  slightest  sympathy,  we 
especiallv  who  had  a  commercial  treaty  with  them,  if 
we  had  sliown  that  that  treaty  implied  also  mutual 
services,  I  believe  that  in  1867  the  reciprocity  treaty 
Avould  have  been  renewed.  It  was  not,  and  I  have 
just  given  you  the  reason  why  from  the  lips  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald  himself.  It  was  the  hostility  of  the 
American  people  to  England,  a  hostility  provoked  by 
the  attitude  of  the  English  people  towards  the 
Northern  States  during  the  civil  war.  But  time  moves 
on,  healing  the  deepest  wounds.  We  know  that  there 
is  to  day  in  the  United  States  a  group  of  men  deter- 
mined upon  giving  us 
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We  know  that  Mr.  Butterworth,  a  member  of  the 
American  Congress,  has  brought  in  a  bill  for  that 
purpose.  We  know  also  that  Mr.  Wiraan  has  lately 
visited  Ontario  to  induce  that  province  to  adopt  the 
idea  of  commercial  union.  We  know  that  Detroit 
and  other  cities,  as  w^ell  as  their  trade  organizations, 
have  to  a  certain  extent  pronounced  in  favor  of  com- 
mercial union.  If  I  am  asked  at  present  for  my  own 
opinion  in  the  subject,  I  may  say  that,  for  my  part, 
I  am  not  ready  to  declare  that  commercial  union  is 
an  acceptable  idea.  I  am  not  ready,  for  my  part,  to 
state  that  commercial  union  should  be  adopted  at 
the  present  moment.  A  great  deal  of  study  and 
reflexion  are  needed  to  solve  this  ^jue^tion,  for  and 
against  which  there  is  much  to  be  said. 

The  commercial  union  idea  may  be  realizable 
and  it  may  also  be  surrounded  by  insurmountable 
difficulties.  But  I  may  say  this — and  it  is  my  actual 
policy — that  the  time  has  come  to  abandon  the  policy 
of  retaliation  followed  thus  far  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, to  show  the  American  people  that  we  are 
brothers,  and  to  hold  out  our  hands  to  them,  with  a 
due  regard  for  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  mother-coun- 
try.    In  certain  quarters, 

COMMERCIAL  UNION   WITH    GREAT    BRITAIN 

has  been  advocated,  which  obliges  me  to  refer  to  that 
proposition.  Commercial  union  with  Great  Britain 
has  been  suggested  as  an  alternative  to  commercial 
union  with  the  United  States.  As  fiir  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  will  Fay  of  commercial  union  >vith  Great 
Britain  what  I  have  said  of  commercial  union  with 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe  tliat  so  far  the 
question  has  been  practically  discussed.  Certainly, 
if  it  were  realizable  and  all  our  interests  were  pro- 
tected, I  would  accept  a  commercial  treaty  of  that 
nature.  It  is  permissible  to  suppose  that  this  move- 
25     • 
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ment  would  be  taken  up  by  all  the  countries  which 
tit  the  present  day  recognize  the  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain.  Some  years  ago,  in  1883  or  1884,  I 
think,  Mr.  Rouher,  one  of  the  most  eminent  public 
men  of  France,  said:  At  present,  the  world's  equilib- 
rium rests  no  longer,  as  on  the  past,  on  the  Alps  and 
the  Pyrenees,  but  on  the  two  hemispheres.  What 
was  true  at  that  time  in  politics,  is  true  to  day  in 
trade.  The  commerce  of  the  world,  which  was  for- 
merly limited  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  now  takes  in 
the  entire  globe. 

There  is  therefore  room  to  suppose  that  all  the 
nations  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain, 
would  agree  to  rally  together  by  means  of  commercial 
treaties.  With  this  object  in  view,  delegates  are  nuw 
being  sent  to  Australia.  What  would  be  easier  than 
to  open  up  a  trade  with  Australia,  than  to  have  a 
commercial  treaty  with  the  Australian  continent? 
Gentlemen,  I  consider  the  idea  as  good  and  fair,  and, 
such  being  the  case,  I  believe  that  it  will  eventually 
triumph. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  an  infinity  of  other  questions 
to  which  I  would  have  liked  to  refer  to-day,  but,  on 
an  occasion  like  this,  it  is  impossible  to  review  all  the 
political  points  which  merit  the  attention  of  the 
})eoj)le  of  Canada.  I  can  do  no  more  at  present  than 
touch  lightly  upon  the  difficulties,  the  solution  of 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  urgently  called  for,  and 
which  delay  will,  perhaps, 

NOT    RENDER   MORE   REALIZABLE   LATER. 

Nobody  can  view  without  alarm  the  present  state 
of  things  in  this  country,  the  sullen  discontent,  the 
growing  irritation,  at  the  system  under  which  we  have 
been  ruled  for  close  upon  twenty  years,  and  I  submit 
to  my  fellow-countrymen  of  every  origin  and  race 
that  it  is  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  policy  which 
has  provoked  this  irritation,  which  has  no  other  aim 
than  the  triumph  of  a  party,  and  which^sacrifices  the 
country's  dearest  interests  to  a  party  triumph. 
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I  sabmit  to  all  my  fellow-citizens  that  it  is   time 

to  strive  for  the  eaiabliflhrnent  of  a  policy  which  will 
make  all  the  iiihabitauts  of  Canada  feel  happy  to  be- 
long to  this  country.  I  submit  to  my  fellow-country- 
men that  it  is  time  to  restore  to  the  Maritime  prov- 
inces all  their  rights,  that  is  to  i-ay,  their  natural 
market.  I  submit  that  it  is  lime  to  give  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Manitoba  the  exercise  of  all  its  privileges,  and 
ibat  it  is  lime  to  give  to  all  the  provinces  their  com- 
plete legislaiive  autonomy,  bu  that  ttiey  may  exist  in 
fact  as  they  exist  in  law. 

In  fine,  ills  time  to  endeavor  to  obtain, if  possible, 
fur  ail  the  people  of  this  country  the  most  natural  and 
at  the  Fame  time  the  most  profitable  market. 

Now,  I  state  in  concluding  as  I  stated  in  com- 
mencing :  I  have  failh  in  my  country's  institutions 
and  I  believe  that.  If  they  were  well  administered, 
they  would  engender  a  prosperity,  the  like  of  which 
we  have  not  yet  known. 

For  my  part,  I  may  say  that  as  long  as  I  shall 
occupy  a  place  in  the  confidence  of  my  parly,  as  long 
as  I  shall  fill  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  and  as  long  as, 
by  word  and  example,  I  can  preach  this  doctrine,  I 
shall  devote  my  political  Ufe  to  spreading  among  my 
fellow  countrymen, 

THE   LOVE   OF   OVK   NATIOKAl,   INSTITUTIONS.   . 

I  know  that  the  task  is  a  great  one,  and  that  I  dare 
not  hope  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  issue  myself.  The 
moat  I  can  do  is  to  trust  that  I  may  advance  it  a  step 
— but  at  least  the  work  is  worthy  of  our  efforts.  And 
for  my  part,  when  the  hour  for 'final  rest  shall  strike, 
and  when  my  eyes  shall  close  forever,  I  shall  consider, 
gentlemen,  that  my  life  has  not  been  altogether 
wasted,  if  I  shall  have  contributed  to  heal  one  patrio- 
tic wound  in  the  heart  even  of  a  single  one  of  my  fellow 
countrymen  and  to  have  thus  promoted,  even  to  the 
smallest  extent,  the  cause  of  concord  and  harmony 
between  the  citizens  of  the  Dominion. 


Ilolimiteil  CoiDiercial  Reciprocity 

WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 


IHE  lORTURE  OF  TANJALUS 


AN  IMMENSE,  BUT  INACCESSIBLE  MARKET 

AT  OUR  DOORS 


THE   PROGRAMME   OF   THE   CANADIAN   LIBERAL   PARTY 


In  1888,  all  the  que4tionahle  schemes  of  an  Americo- 
Canadian  zolverem  and  of  a  commercial  or  customs  union  had 
given  place  to  the  idea  of  a  renewal  of  the  reciprocity  treaty 
OD  the  widest  possible  basis.  The  Liberal  party  in  the  Cana- 
dian CommonF.  led  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Laurier  had  adopted 
this  policy  as  the  foremost  plank  in  its  platform,  and  one 
of  the  finest  debates  ever  heard  in  the  Canadian  Parliament 
had  been  provoked  by  a  motion  of  Sir  Kichard  Cartwright, 
involving  a  profession  of  faith  in  favor  of  unlimited  reciprocity 
and  representing  the  urgent  necessity  of  resuming  negotiations 
with  Washington  in  order  to  secure  a  complete  reciprocity  of 
customs'  tariflFs.  After  his  friends  had  piled  up  mountains  of 
statistics,  and  arguments  in  support  of  the  party's  theory,  Mr. 
Laurier  summed  up  the  debate  in  the  following  speech,  which 
deserves  to  figure  among  the  finest  pieces  of  natioaai 
eloquence : 

Mr.  Speaker, 

There  is  one  feature  which  has  universally  char- 
acterized this  debate,  in   so  far  as  it  has  been  partici- 
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pated  in  by  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  Again  on  this  occasion,  as  on  every  other 
occasion,  whether  in  the  time  of  Reformers  who  have 
passed  away  or  whether  in  the  time  of  Reformers  still 
living,  the  cause  of  reform  has  been  met  with  the  cry 
of  disloyalty.  It  might  be  tempting  to  retaliate  and 
to  show  what  is  the  true  inwardness  of  that  exuberant 
loyalty  which  ever  gushes  forth  from  the  other  side 
of  the  House  when  facts  or  arguments  are  deficient  to 
meet  the  case  at  issue.  It  might  be  tempting  to 
retaliate  and  to  show  that 

THE   LOYALTY   OF   THOSE   MONOPOLISTS 

who  to-day  clamor  the  loudest,  has  no  other  founda- 
tion except  the  selfish  one  that  the  contemplated 
reform  would  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things,  which, 
however  lamentable  it  may  be  to  the  country,  is 
eminently  profitable  to  some  individuals.  It  might 
be  tempting  to  show  that  loyalty  has  always  been,  is, 
and  always  will  be  the  last  refuge,  the  supreme  argu- 
ment of  those  ingrained  Tories  who  imagine  them- 
selves born  to  rule,  and  who,  having  long  been  asso- 
ciated with  government,  cannot  contemplate  the  dis- 
placement of  what  government  means  for  them — pat- 
runag:e,  office,  subsidies  and  monupolies — without 
thinking  such  a  displacement  would  be  rank  treason. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  those  prophets  of  evil  who,  at  every  step 
taken  forward  by  this  young  country,  never  fail  to 
see  an  impending  rupture  of  British  connection,  and 
Avhom  a  long  series  of  sinister  predictions,  hitherto  not 
fulfilled,  has  failed  to  make  wiser  or  braver.  Sir,  I 
con.'^ider,  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  attempt  any 
argument  upon  those  monopolists  or  ingrained  Tories 
whose  su})reme  end  and  object  in  politics  is  to  enjoy 
the  fieshpots  of  office  and  whose  loyalty  springs  from 
the  stomach,  but  to  those  well  meaning  though  timid 
men  who,  inclined  to  a  change,  still  dread  change,  I 
would  at  once  say  :  You  who  object  to  reform  because 
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you  fear  the  good  results  will  be  accompanied  by 
some  evil  result — are  you  satistied  with  the  coudition 
of  this  country,  that  nothing  i:^  to  ba  risked  for  its 
advancement?  It  is  your  opinion  that,  if  there  be  to 
the  south  of  us  accessible  fields  of  wealth,  we  should 
be  deterred  from  the  ennobling  spirit  of  enterprise 
by  the  cowardly  consideration  that  possibly  increased 
prosperity  would 

SEDUCE  rs  FROM  OUR  ALLEGIANCE? 

Is  yours  the  position  of  the  man  Avho  would  star/e 
himself  to  death  lest  by  eating  food  he  might  swallow 
poison  ?  Away,  away,  I  say,  with  ignoble  fears  and 
cowardly  considerations.  I  also  appeal  to  loyalty; 
I  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  all  we  owe  to  our  origin,  to 
the  blood  that  flows  in  our  veins,  to  the  example  of 
our  ancestors  and  the  memories  they  have  left  behind 
them,  and  he,  I  nay,  who  will  stand  truest  to  those 
examples  will  also  stand  truest  in  his  allegiance  to 
Queen  and  country.  Let  us  remember  that  the  great 
nation  from  which  the  greater  number  among  us 
derive  their  origin,  and  from  which  we  have  the  insti- 
tutions on  which  we  pride  ourselves,  is  so  great  to-day 
because,  at  all  periods  of  her  history,  her  people  never 
shrank  from  performing  the  duty  which  the  hour 
demanded  of  them,  without  fear  of  the  consequence*^ 
to  themselves  or  to  the  country.  Let  us  remember 
that  our  country,  if  it  has  attained  the  proud  position 
which  to  day  we  claim  it  occupies,  owes  it  to  the 
unceasing  efforts  of  reformers  of  former  days,  whose 
everv  effort  was  assailed  with  the  same  taunt  of  dis- 
loyaltv  that  meets  us  to- da  v.  Let  us  look  at  our 
position  such  as  it  is,  let  us  look  at  our  position 
squarely  and  manfully,  and  if  the  result  is  that  our 
position  to-day  demands  reform,  lot  us,  I  say,  strike 
for  the  reform,  determined  in  advance  that,  if  in  this 
as  in  every  other  matter  evil  is  to  ])e  mixed  with  good, 
it  will  be  time  to  grapple  with  the  evil  when  the  evil 
arises.  Once  more,  I  say,  let  us  look  at  our  position, 
not  such  as  it  ought  to  be. 
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BUT  SUCH   AS   IT   IS, 


not  such  as  it  is  depicted  in  the  speeches  of  Minis- 
terial orators,  but  such  as  we  hear  it  every  day 
depicted  in  the  unvarnished  talk  of  the  people.  With 
a  varied  and  fertile  soil,  with  a  healthy  northern 
climate,  Avith  immense  agricultural  resources,  with 
abundant  mineral  wealth,  with  unsurpassed  lumber 
facilities,  with  the  most  productive  fisheries  in  the 
world— this  ought  to  be  aland  of  universal  prosperity 
and  contentment.  What  is  the  position  to-day  ?  I 
said  a  moment  ago  that  we  have  good  reaFon  to  be 
pioud  of  our  country,  proud  of  her  people,  proud  of 
her  history,  proud  of  her  institutions,  proud  of  the 
position  which  she  has  already  obtained  among  the 
nations  of  the  world;  but  blind  would  he  be  who 
would  fail  to  see  that  there  is  in  her  otherwise  young 
and  healthy  body  a  deep  wound  that  is  depleting  the 
very  sources  of  life.  When  we  contemplate  that  this 
young  country  with  all  her  capabilities  is  losing  her 
population,  that  every  day  hundreds  of  her  sons  are 
leaving  her  shores  to  seek  homes  in  a  country  not 
more  favored  by  nature  than  our  own,  the  conclusion 
is  inevitable  that  something  is  wrong  which  must 
engage  the  attention  of  every  one  for  whom  patriotism 
is  not  a  vain  and  empty  word.  Yet  with  these  facts 
full  in  view  the  Government,  speaking  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheriei,  invites  Parlia- 
ment to  declare  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  but  to  keep  on  the  policy  under  which  such  a  siate 
of  things  is  po.-'sible ;  and  we  have  seen  member  after 
member  of  Parliament  rise  in  his  place  and  declare 
indeed  that  there  is  nothing  to  do,  that  everything  is 
for  the  best.  I  will  not  lose  one  single  moment  in 
discussing  that  point,  but  I  place  the  assertions  made 
on  this  side  of  the  House  against  those  made  by 
honorable  gentlemen  oppoi-ite,  and  leave  the  decision 
to  the  judgment  of  the  people  of  the  country,  in  the 
judgment  of  all  the  people  without  exception,  and 
all,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,   of  the  monopolists. 
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will  say  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  condi- 
tion of  this  country, 

THAT  THERE  IS  SOMETHING 

which  demands  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  of 
every  one  who  claims  to  be  a  patriot.  We  have  been 
told,  and  it  is  insisted  on,  that  we  are  a  prosperous 
country,  that  we  are  a  happy  country ;  and  one  honor- 
able member,  my  honorable  friend  from  Montreal 
Centre  (Mr.Curran),  if  I  remember  aright,  in  dwelling 
on  the  great  prosperity  of  this  country,  stated  we  had 
no  starvation  amongst  us.  Well,  Sir,  prosperity  is  a 
relative  term  applied  to  nations  as  well  as  to  indivi- 
duals. A  man  in  private  life  may  have  affluence  with 
a  certain  income  in  a  certain  condition  of  life,  and  yet 
be  in  want  with  the  same  income  in  a  certain  other 
condition  of  life;  and  so  it  is  among  nations.  If  you 
judge  us,  if  you  gauge  the  condition  of  this  country 
by  the  standard  of  older  continents,  I  Avould  be  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  we  may  be  said  to  be  a  prosperous 
country.  I  grant  this  at  once — and  gentlemen  oppo- 
site are  welcome  to  the  admission  if  they  can  find  any 
comfort  ill  it.  We  have  no  starvation  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  not  any  threat  of  famine,  we  are  not 
in  the  condition  of  China,  in  which  country  four  prov- 
inces, some  years  ago,  were  carried  away  by  hunger, 
and  we  are  not  in  the  condition  of  Ireland.  We  lose 
our  people,  but  j»till  we  have  not  lost  one  third  of  our 
population,  as  Ireland  did,  in  the  space  of  two  years. 
but,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  objection  and  the  answer  do 
not  meet  the  point,  nor  do  they  meet  the  charge.  To  a 
young,  healthy,  energetic  and  active  population  on 
this  continent,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  they  should  be 

ABOVE   STARVATIDN. 

Their  aim  is  higher.  The  charge  is  not,  Sir,  that  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  natural  productions,  but  the  charge  is, 
on  the  contrarv.  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  natural 


productions,  but  that  there  is  no  issue  and  no  outlet 
i'ur  the  surplus  beyond  what  the  people  consume.  The 
charge  is  that  manufacturing  production  is  limited  to 
our  small  and  limited  requirements,  and,  therefore, 
far  below  the  producing  capacity  of  the  people.  Sir, 
the  people  of  this  country  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
every  child  belonging  to  this  country  will,  when  he 
corner  to  manhood,  find  the  same  labor  and  returns 
for  his  labor,  that  he  would  find  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line.  The  people  of  this  country,  especially  the 
tillers  of  the  soil,  have  a  right  to  expect  that  their 
labor  will  always  command  the  highest  price  obtain- 
able in  the  beat  and  most  favored  markets  of  the 
world.  They  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  money 
which,  by  ths  neces^itiei  '>f  their  vocation,  they  are 
forced  to  invent  in  real  estate  will  always  retain  its 
value ;  and  when  they  find  that  there  is  no  labor  for 
every  child  born  in  this  country,  when  they  find 
that  their  labor  is  iniufficiently  remunerated,  when 
they  find  that  real  estate  does  not  keep  up  its  value, 
but  decrea'^es  in  v.ilue,  when  they  find  that  notwith- 
standing all  attempts  made  we  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  having  a  population  of  5.000.000  of  people,  and 
when  thev  find  that  at  least  1,000,000  of  Canadian 
born  children  are  to-day  citizens  of  the  United  Slates. 
or  are  working  in  theUnited  States,  I  say,  again,  that 
they  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  somewhere  which  has  to  be  remedied. 
Under  such  circumstances  there  is  to-day  a  sentiment 
of  irritation  and  discon'.cnt  which  musiliechecked,  or 

IT    MAY    HECOME   VEItV   SERIOUS 

in  a  short  time  to  come.  We  have  been  told  by 
gentlemen  on  the  other  Fide  of  the  Houae  ihat  what 
we  siiy  to-day  is  not  new.  The  honorable  the  Min- 
istt-r  of  the  Interior,  speaking  on  that  subject  in 
answer  ti  my  friend  from  S.)Uth  0.tf>rd  (Sir  Richard 
Curtwright).  stated  that  the  Jtatements  made  by  my 
honorable  iriend  were  not   new,   and   that  they    had 
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been  made  in  the  elections  of  1882  and  1887.  Sir.  it 
is  perfectly  true  that  those  statements  are  not  new. 
They  were  made  in  1882.  and  they  were  made  in  the 
elections  of  1887,  and  my  honorable  friend  might  fur- 
ther have  added  that  they  were  made  in  the  elections 
of  1878.  He  might  have  added  that  he  and  his  friends 
came  into  power  because  from  1876  to  1878  they 
blamed  the  Government  of  the  day  for  the  emigration 
which,  I  admit,  was  then  taking  place.  They  blamed 
the  Administration  of  my  honorable  friend  on  my  left 
and  stated  that  if  they  came  into  power  they  would 
put  a  stop  to  this  emigration,  and  when  they  came 
into  power  they  were  pledged  by  their  own  words 
and  their  own  writings  to  put  a  stop  to  that  emigra- 
tion. Now,  Sir,in  order  to  make  that  point  more  clear, 
let  me  refresh  the  memorie?  of  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  about  their  speeches  anterior  to  1878,  and  I  cannot 
do  better  than  to  quote  the  speech  of  my  honorable 
friend,  the  leader  of  the  Government  and  leader  of  the 
Opposition  of  that  day,  delivered  at  Parkdale,  in  the 
month  of  July,  1878.     These  are  his  very  words  : — 

Here  we  are  not  only  suffering  depression  in  every  trade 
and  industry,  but  our  people  are  leaving  the  country  to  seek 
employment  in  the  mills  and  manufactories  of  the  United 
States. 

An  honorable  member: —  Read  that  again. 
Mr.  Laurier : —  I  will  not  read  it  again,  but  I  will 
continue:  — 

Was  it  not  a  crying  shame  that  though  this  country  had 
a  fertile  soil,  a  healthy  climate,  a  strong  and  well  educateil 
people,  and  good  laws,  500,000  of  our  own  people  should  have 
crossed  our  borders  in  those  years  and  taken  up  tlieir  abode 
in  the  United  States  because  they  could  not  find  employment 
here  for  their  skill  and  energy  anrl  enterprise,  in  consequence 
of  the  false  policy  of  our  rulers. 

Sir,  if  it  was  a  crying  shame  in  1878,  that  500,000 
of  our  fellow- men  should  have  crossed  our  borders  to 


the  other  side  of  the  line,  by  what  epithet  strong 
enough  c&^  we  characterize 

THE   POLICY   OF  THESE    MKS 

who,  bound  to  put  a  stop  to  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
bound  to  Btop  that  exoilua,  have  brought  it  up  from 
500,000  to  1,0(X),000.  I  do  not  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  any  view  of  recrimination.  I  speak  to  say  that 
the  evil  is  one  of  long  standing,  whicn  mu3t  tax  our 
energy  and  for  which  we  must  find  some  remedy.  I 
have  said,  Mr.  Spe.iker.  that  there  is  discontent  pre- 
vailing in  this  land.  Thec^uiesare  at  once  political 
and  economical.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that. 
in  the  political  aspect,  a  great  deal  of  the  discontent 
which  prevails  is  largely  due  to  the  manner  in  which 
Confederation  was  forced  on  some  sections  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  Confederation 
has  been  made  a  too!  and  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  to  embarrass  and  to 
harass  some  other  sections  of  the  country.  There  can 
be  no  duubt  that  in  the  eist  of  this  Dominion  the 
fact  that  one  province  at  least  was  dragged  into  Con- 
federation against  her  will,  opened  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  that  Province  a  wound  which,  after 
twenty  year:*,  is  as  galling  as  it  was  tlie  first  day. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  in  the  west  the  in- 
just,  the  unfair,  and  the  tyrannical  manner  in  which 
the  Constitution  has  been  abused  and  violate  I  by  the 
Government,  in  order  to  force  upon  the  people  of  that 
section  of  the  country  an  abhorred  monopoly,  has 
created  a  bitterness  in  the  hearts  of  those  people 
which  would  have  had  the  most  fatal  consequences, 
perhaps,  if,  fortunately,  the  Government,  acting  as 
they  did  yesterday  in  the  matter  of  the  admission  of 
American  importations  upon  the  free  list,  had  not  in 
that  other  ini:tance  also 

REVKKSED  THEIB  POLICY 

and  surrendered.    There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  in 
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the  Province  from  which  I  come  the  numerous  attempts 
made  by  the  Government   upon  the  political   auto- 
nomy of  the   province  have  created  distrust  and  dis- 
appointment in  the  minds  of  the  people.    And  at 
the  same  time  there  can   be  no   doubt,  and   we  can 
readily   believe  it,   that,  if  the  country   had  been  as 
prosperous  as  it  is  represented  to   be,  a  good  deal  of 
the  dipcontent  which  now   prevails  would  have  been 
alleviated ;  for  political  causes  alone  seldom  produce 
serious  discontent,   unless  they  affect  injuriously  the 
economic  condition   of  the  people.     If  our  country 
had  been   as  prosperous  as  it  is  represented  to  be,  if 
Nova  Scotia  had  found  in  Confederation  the  prosper- 
ity  which   was  promised     to   be  her  lot  in  it,    she 
would   long  ago  have  been  reconciled  to   Confedera- 
tion.    If  Manitoba  had  continued   to  enjoy  the  pro? - 
perity  with  which  she  opened   her  career,  she  would 
be  to-day  as  cheerful  a  member  of  the  Confederation 
as  she  was  ten   years  ago.     But  all   our  efforts  at 
increased  prosperity  have  always  been  baffled.     We 
never  have  had  the  measure  of  success  Avhich   we 
expected   from  our  efforts,  and  what  is   the  reason  ? 
The  reason  is  that  we  have  not  yet  found  the  econo- 
mical  condition  necessary   to  make  the  country   as 
abundantly  productive  as  it  should  be;   that  the  con- 
suming power  of  the  nation  is  no  adequate  to  its  pro- 
ducing power ;  and  that  we  have  not  yet  found  chan- 
nels for  the  increased  energy  and  activity  of  our  peo- 
ple.   Under  such  conditions,    when  the  labor  of  the 
people  will   never  yield  as   much   as  it  Avould   yield 
under  a    different  economical    condition,   it   is   ini- 
impossible    to   expect  that   there   will    be   content- 
ment in  the   land,  or  pride  in  the   institutions  of  the 
country.  The  lumberman,  the  farmer  and  the  manu- 
facturer toil,  but  their  efforts  are  comparatively  barren  ; 
and  if  you  ask  them  what  is  the  economical  condition 
they  want  in  order  to  make  their  efforts  as  fruitful  as 
they  should  be,  they  will   tell  you,  that  it  is  space, — 
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A   BROADER   FIELD, 


in  which  to  operate.  The  fisherman  will  tell  you 
that  if  he  could  send  his  fish  free  to  Boston  and  Port- 
land, he  would  abk  nothing  more:  the  farmer  will 
tell  you  that  if  he  could  send  his  productions  to  the 
cities  and  towns  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  which 
are  almost  within  arm's  length,  he  would  ask  nothing 
more;  the  lumberman  will  tell  you  that  if  he  had 
access  to  that  immense  range  of  territory  which  needs 
the  products  of  our  forest,  he  would  ask  nothing 
more;  and  the  manufacturer  will  tell  you— the  genuine 
manufacturer, not  the  monopolist — that  all  he  asks,  is 
a  fair  tield  and  no  favor,  and  that  if  you  remove  the 
barriers  which  stand  in  his  way,  he  is  ready  to  com- 
pete with  the  Americans  in  their  own  market.  During 
the  last  summer  Mr.  Butterworth,  who  is  well  known 
in  this  country,  and  who  has  taken  the  same  view 
that  we  take  as  to  the  trade  relations  that  should 
exist  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  speak- 
ing on  this  question  in  Detroit,  made  a  remark  which 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time  to  be  singularly  true  histo- 
rically.    He  said  this  : 

The  hietory  of  all  nations  has  been  a  record  of  their  efforts 
to  broaden  the  area  of  their  trade  and  commerce. 

The  more  we  think  of  this  remark,  the  more  we 
shall  be  convinced  that  it  is  eminently  true.  Indeed, 
the  records  of  mankind  show  that,  as  soon  as  a  nation 
has  obtained  iis  freedom,  the  energy  of  the  people, 
Avhich  had  hitherto  been  consumed  in  political  agita- 
tion, is  at  once  turned  to  labor  and  industry.  Very 
soon  the  producing  power  of  the  people  exceeds  their 
consuming  power, 

NEW    CHANNELS    HAVE   TO   BE   SOUGHT, 

and  from  that  time  the  history  of  that  nation  becomes 
a  record  of  efforts  to  broaden  the  area  of  trade  and 
commerce.  Such  was  the  history  of  the  Italian 
republics  in  the  middle  ages,  after  tney  obtained  their 
freedom.  They  gradually  extended  their  trade  beyond 
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the  walls  of  their  cities  until  it  covered  all  the  lands 
washed  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  neighboring 
6eae.  Such  was  ihe  history  of  Holland  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  After  she  had  freed  her  neck  from 
the  yoke  of  Spain,  although  having  a  population  of 
only  2,000,000,  she  gradually  developed  the  largest 
trade  of  the  age.  Such  was  the  case  with  England. 
For  many  years  the  English  people  were  absorbed  in 
political  agitation,  and  during  those  yeais  their  trade 
did  not  increase;  but  having  at  last  curbed  the  power 
of  the  Throne,  asterted  the  supremacy  of  Parliament, 
and  secured  her  political  freedom,  from  that  time  the 
history  uf  England  became  a  record  of  the  broadening 
activity  and  energy  of  the  British  people.  The  trade 
of  England  increased  its  area  until  it  subdued  conti- 
nent after  continent,  and  to-day  it  has  no  limits  but 
the  limits  of  the  earth.  The  history  of  other  nations 
has  been  our  history.  For  years  and  years  our  people 
were  absorbed  in  a  political  agitation  for  freedom, 
and  during  those  years  the  country  made  but  little 
progress;  but  when  at  last  we  obtained  responsible 
government  and  legislative  independence,  what  took 
place  el?eAvhere  happened  here.  The  energy  of  the 
people,  Avhich  had  been  previously  absorbed  in  fruit- 
less political  agitation,  was  turned  to  toil  and  labor, 
and  from  that  moment  we  had  to  seek  for  channels 
and  outlets  for  our  surplus  energy.  The  forest,  the 
mine  and  the  sea  are  the  fields  to  which  the  labor  of 
our  people  has  been  directed.    Ours  is 

ABOVE   ALL   AN    AGRICULTURAL   COUMRY; 

and,  as  we  have  abundance  of  lands  at  our  disposal, 
vast  tracts  have  been  every  year  added  to  the  culti- 
vated soil ;  and,  as  the  number  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
increased  and  the  bulk  of  their  productions  became 
enlarged,  there  arose  correspondingly  a  demand  for 
new  channels  and  outlets,  and  from  that  moment  the 
history  of  this  country  became  a  history  of  efforts  to 
broaden  the  area  of  our  trade  and  commerce.  If  there 
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is  one  fact  which  more  than  any  other  has  character- 
ized Canadian  politics  since  the  concession  of  respon- 
sihle  guvernment,  it  is  that  it  has  always  been  the 
efforts  of  the  Canadian  people  to  find  new  outlets  and 
channels  for  their  increasing  energy.  I  do  not  mean 
to  sav  that  those  efforts  have  been  systematic  or  pre- 
meditated. On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  irregular 
and  spasmodic,  now  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
another,  but  they  have  been  a  continual  and  instinc- 
tive aspiration  to  pass  from  an  unnatural  to  a  natural 
economical  position,  just  as  a  man  who  finds  himself 
in  a  vitiated  atmosphere  will  turn  in  every  direction 
to  get  a  breath  of  the  fresh  air  without  which  he 
cannot  live.  As  soon  as  the  agitation  for  responsible 
government  had  abated,  as  soon  as  our  friends,  the 
Tories — who,  loyal  in  those  days  as  they  are  in  these 
days^,  endeavored  by  riot,  bloodshed  and  fire  to  inti- 
midate Lord  Elgin  and  prevent  the  establishment  of 
the  regime — had  been  forced  to  submit  to  the  inevi- 
table, the  first  act  of  the  Government  of  the  day — and 
it  Avas 

A   LIBERAL     GOVERNMENT — 

was  to  seek  new  channels  for  the  productive  energies 
of  the  people.  The  Government  found  the  natural 
channels  of  trade  blocked  aad  closed.  There  was  to 
the  south  of  us  a  great  and  progressive  nation  of 
kindred  birth,  from  which  we  were  separated  by 
mountains  of  prejudice  and  some  artificial  barriers; 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Government  were  directed  to 
removing  some  of  the  barrier?,  and  the  result  was  the 
reciprocity  treaty  of  1854,  which  although  limited  in 
its  operation  and  scope,  everyone  will  admit  the 
period  of  its  duration  marked  the  golden  age  of  our 
trade  and  commerce.  That  was  our  first  effort  to- 
wards broadening  the  area  of  our  trade  and  commerce. 
It  was  eminently  successful.  However,  the  treaty 
was  uf  short  duration.  As  soon  as  the  limit  of  its 
term  was  reached,   the  American   Government   gave 
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notice  that  they  would  not  continue  it.  Why  ?  Was 
it  because  the  treaty  was  not  equally  advantageous 
to  the  Americans?  No ;  it  is  admitted  that  the  treaty 
was  just  as  advantageous  to  them  as  to  us.  The  no- 
tice was  given  simply  on  account  of  the  irritation 
caused  in  the  United  States  by  the  unfriendly  atti- 
tude maintained  by  England  and  Canada  towards 
the  United  States  during  their  great  struggle  for 
national  life.  That  the  repeal  of  the  treaty  was  a  blow 
to  our  commerce,  no  one  has  denied,  and  it  has  been 
the  constant  and  unvarying  effort  of  Canadian  sta- 
tesmen ever  since  to  ubtain  a  renewal  of  that  treaty. 
Indeed,  so  much  is  that  the  case  that,  at  a  later  day, 
when  protection  was  adopted  as  the  policy  of  this 
country,  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  adoption  was  that 
thereby  we  might 

FORCE   THE   AMERICANS 

to  give  us  reciprocity.  The  resolution  that  formu- 
lated the  policy  of  the  Government  upon  that  occa- 
sion has  often  been  quoted,  but  it  will  bear  being 
quoted  again,  because  it  is  pregnant  with  meaning  in 
the  face  of  the  amendment  of  the  Government  on  the 
present  occasion.    The  resolution  is  as  follows : — 

That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  welfare  of  Canada 
requires  the  adoption  of  a  national  policy,  which,  by  a  judicious 
readjustment  of  the  tariff,  will  benefit  and  foster  the  agricnl- 
tural,  the  mining,  the  manufacturing  and  other  interests  of 
the  Dominion  ;  that  such  a  policy  will  retain  in  Canada  thous- 
ands of  our  fellow  countrymen  now  obliged  to  expatriate 
themselves  in  search  of  the  employment  denied  themj  at 
home. 

How  far  that  policy  has  been  successful  we  all 
know,  but  no  doubt  honorable  gentlemen  opposite 
will  say  it  has  been  in  that  respect  eminently  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  Landerkin  : —  It  only  sent  a  million  away. 
26 
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Mr.  Laurier  : —  The  resolution  goes  on  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  it  will  restore  prosperity  to  our  struggling  industries, 
now  so  aadly  depressed,  will  prevent  Canada  from  being  made 
a  tacrifice  market,  will  encourage  and  develop  an  active  inter- 
provincial  trade,  and  moving — as  it  ought  to  do — in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  reciprocity  of  taritti*  with  our  neighbors,  so  far  as  the 
varied  inteiests  of  Canada  may  demand,  will  greatly  tend  to 
procure  for  this  country  eventually  a  reciprocity  of  trade. 

Now,  if  I  give  an  unfair  construction  to  the  words 
of  my  honorable  friend,  I  will  ask  him  to  correct  me 
indue  time,  but  if  words  have  any  meaning,  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  concluding  paragraph  of  this 
resolution?  Did  it  mean  anvthing  else  but  that, 
however  desirable  protection  might  be  for  Canada 
against  other  countries,  reciprocity,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  were  concerned, 

WAS   THE   THING    WHICH    WAS   DESIUEI) 

and  desirable?  Now,  Sir,  in  view  of  this  resolution, 
I  say  that  the  amendment  moved  by  the  Government 
is  not  logical.  What  is  the  object  of  that  amendment? 
Its  object  is  to  keep  the  national  policy  intact  in  its 
entirety.  The  final  object  of  the  national  policy,  as 
declared  in  the  resolution  I  have  just  read,  was  to 
obtain  reciprocity.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  object 
it  has  not  succeeded,  and,  therefore,  the  conclusion  is 
unavoidable  that  something  else  must  be  tried.  So 
ended  our  first  effort  to  broaden  the  area  of  our  trade 
and  commerce.  But  that  time  we  had  something  in 
contemplation.  When  notice  was  given  of  the  abro- 
gation of  the  treaty,  the  country  was  engaged  in  the 
discussion  of  the  great  question  which  ended  in  the 
Confederation  of  the  Provinces,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  in  the  minds  of  those  who  participated 
in  the  bringing  about  of  that  great  event,  the  hope 
existed  that  Confederation  would  prove,  not  only  a 
great  political  reform,    but  a  great  economical  reform 
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as  well.  It  was  urged  on  the  floor  of  Parliament  at 
that  time  that  the  provinces,  by  adopting  among 
themselves  free  trade,  would  find  an  adequate  outlet 
and  channel  for  their  surplus  energy.  The  honorable 
George  Brown,  who  was  at  that  time  a  member  of 
the  Coalition  Government,  enlarged  upon  that  idea  at 
great  length  and  with  great  force.  After  having  stated 
in  the  debate  ihat 

THE    FIRST    OB.IE('T   OF   CONFEDERATION 

was  to  effect  a  great  political  reform,  he  went  on  to 
say: 

...But  secondly,  I  go  heartily  for  the  Union,  because  it 
will  thww  down  the  barriers  of  trade  and  give  us  the  control 
of  a  market  of  4,(XH),0()0  people.  What  one  thing  has  contri- 
buted so  much  to  the  wondrous  material  progress  of  the 
United  iStates  as  the  free  passage  of  their  products  from  one 
State  to  another?  What  has  tentled  so  much  to  the  rapid 
advance  of  all  branches  of  their  industry  as  the  vast  extent  of 
their  home  market,  creating  an  unhmited  demand  for  all  the 
commodities  of  daily  use,  an<l  stimulating  the  energy  and 
ingenuity  of  producei's  ?  Sir,  1  confess  to  you  that  in  my  mind 
this  one  view  of  the  Union — the  addition  of  nearly  a  million 
of  people  to  our  home  (consumers — sweeps  aside  all  the  j)etty 
objections  that  are  averred  against  the  scheme.  What,  in 
comparison  witli  this  groat  gain  to  our  farmers  and  manufac- 
turers, are  even  the  fallacious  money  objections  which  the 
imaginations  of  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  have  summoned 
up?  All  over  the  world  we  find  nations  eagerly  longing  to 
extend  their  domains,  spending  large  sums  and  waging  pro- 
tracted wars  t>  j)o.ssess  themselves  of  more  territory,  unlilled 
and  uninhabited.  Other  countries  offer  laige  in<lucements  to 
fo  eigners  to  emigrate  to  th  'ir  >hores — free  passages,  free 
lands,  and  free  iood  and  im])lements  to  start  them  in  the 
world.  We,  ourselves,  support  costly  establishments  to  attr.tct 
immigrants  to  our  country,  an<l  are  satisfied  when  Oi.ir  annual 
outlay  brings  us  15,()(X)  or  2U,()00  souls.  But  here,  Sir,  is  a 
proposal  which  is  to  add  in  one  day  nearly  a  million  of  souls  to 
our  population — to  add  valuable  territories  to  our  <lomain, 
and  secure  to  us  all  the  advantages  of  a  large  and  profitable 
commerce,  now  existing. 
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Now,  everybody  will  admit  that  every  word 
spoken  here  was  perfectly  true,  that  not  one  iota  can 
be  taken  out  of  this  passage  as  containing  a  single 
error.  Still,  the  theory  here  advocated  did  not  suc- 
ceed, and  it  failed  not  because  of  any  error  that  could 
be  pointed  at,  but  because  of  other  circumstances 
which  were  overlooked  at  the  time.  I  have  quoted 
this  in  order  to  show  that  as  far  back  as  1865,  une  of 
the  master-minds,  which  the  country  has  produced, 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  essential  to  the  trade  of 
the  country  that  we  should  add  to  the  consuming 
power  of  our  population.  The  same  idea  was  enlarged 
upon  by  Mr.  Gait  in  the  same  debate,  and  he  stated, 
with  all  the  authority  which  at  that  time  attached  to 
his  name  as  Minister  of  Finance,  that  in  Confederation 
he  expected  to  find 

A   SUBSTITUTE   FOR   THE   AMERICAN    MARKET, 

Avhich  we  lost  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty      He  said: 

...If  we  require  to  find  an  example  of  the  benefits  of  free 
commercial  intercourse,  we  need  not  look  beyond  the  effects 
that  have  followed  from  the  working  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
with  the  Uni:ed  States.  In  one  short  year  from  the  time 
when  that  treaty  came  into  operation,  our  trade  in  the  natural 
productions  of  the  two  countries  swelled  from  less  than 
S2,000,()U0  to   upwards  of  $10,000,000  per   annum,   and   now 

when  we  are  threatened  with  an  interruption  of  that   trade 

when  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  action  of  the  United 
Stales  will  prove  hostile  to  the  continuance  of  free  commercial 
relations  with  this  country,  when  we  know  that  the  consider- 
ation of  this  question  is  nob  grounded  on  just  views  of  the 
material  advantages  resulting  to  each  country — but  tliat  tlie 
irritation  connected  with  political  events  exercises  a  predo- 
minant influence  over  the  minds  of  American  statesmen,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  provide,  if  possible,  other  outlets  for 
our  productions.  If  w^e  have  reason  to  fear  that  one  door  is 
about  to  be  closed  to  our  trade,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
endeavor  to  open  another  to  provide  against  a  coming  evil   of 
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the  kind  feared,  by  timely  expansion  in  another  direction  ;  to 
seek  by  free  trade  with  our  own  fellow-colonists  for  a  conti- 
nued and  uninterrupted  commerce,  which  will  not  be  liable 
to  be  disturbed  at  the  capricious  will  of  any  foreign  country. 

Here,  again,  there  is  nothing  to  8ay  against  the 
theory  that  was  then  advanced,  but  the  great  expec- 
tations which  were  then  entertained  did  not  turn  out 
to  be  true.  Although  every  Government  since  that 
time  has  endeavored  to  bring  together  the  east  and 
west  of  Confederation,  to  bring  about  the  interchange 
of  the  commodities  of  the  east  with  those  of  the  west, 
to-day  we  have  not  succeeded  in  developing  any 
trade  except  a  very  insignificant  one  between  the 
east  and  the  west,  and  the  glowing  pictures  which 
the  men  of  18t>o  drew  as  to  what  was  to  follow  their 
endeavors  to  bring  about  that  interchange  of  trade, 
have  remained  pictures.  What  was  it  that  was  left 
out,  what  was  it  that  was  omitted  from  their  calcula- 
tions ?  The  fact  which  was  omitted  was,  as  has  often 
been  pointed  out  since,  the  geographical  position  of 
the  different  provinces  of  the  Dominion.  The  men 
of  1865  forgot  that  no  legislative  act,  no  executive 
decree, 

COULD    SUPPRESS   THE    LONG    DISTANCES 

which  separate  the  east  from  the  west ;  they  forgot 
that  nature  had  interposed  against  profitable  trade 
relations  between  the  east  and  the  west  obstacles 
which  no  legislation  could  overcome.  Sir,  experience 
is  the  test  of  all  theory,  and,  in  the  view  of  the  expe- 
rience which  we  have  acquired  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  let  me  show  h<jw  deluded  the  men  of  1865  were 
in  regard  to  the  hopes  which  they  then  entertained. 
Mr.  McGee  spoke  in  the  same  debate,  and  he  empha- 
sized the  same  idea  which  had  been  already  expres- 
sed by  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Gait, and  he  particularized 
his  meaning  by  instancing  a  particuhir  trade,  the 
coal  trade  of  Nova  Scotia.     After   having  depicted, 
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in  his  glowing  language,  the  coal  fields  of  Nova  Scotia, 
he  went  on  to  say : 

These  exhaustles*?  coal  fields  will  under  this  plan — which 
is  in  fact  our  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  lower  provinces — 
become,  hereafter,  the  great  resource  of  our  towns  for  fuel.  I 
see  the  cry  is  raised  below  by  the  anti-Unionists  that  to  pro- 
ceed with  Confederation  would  be  to  entail  the  loss  of  the 
New  England  market  for  their  coals.  I  do  not  quite  see  how 
they  make  that  out,  but  even  an  an ti- Unionist  might  see 
that  the  population  of  Cana^Ia  is  within  a  fraction  of  that  of 
all  New  England  put  together, that  we  consume  in  this  country 
as  much  fuel  per  annum  as  they  do  in  all  New  England  ;  anci, 
therefore,  that  we  offer  them  a  market  under  the  Onion  equal 
to  that  which  these  theorizei*s  want  to  persuade  their  followers 
they  would  lose. 

There  is  not  a  word  to  be  taken  from  that  pas- 
sage. It  is  quite  true  that  the  population  of  Canada 
was  a?  great  as  the  population  of  all  New  England 
put  together,  and  that  Canada  consumed  as  much 
fuel  as  the  whole  of  New  England  put  together,  but 
Mr.  McGee  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  market 
of  New  England  was  at  the  doors  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
that  the  market  of  western  Canada  was  too  far  away 
to  be  of  any  service  to  Nova  Scotia  coal ;  and  if  the 
valuable  life  of  Mr.  McGee  had  been  spared  he  would 
have  lived  to  see  Nova  Scotia  coal  protected  by  a 
duty  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  that  coal 
at  the  pit's  mouth,  carried  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
carried  on  Government  railways,  not  at  trade  rates, 
but  at  favured  rates,  in  fact  at  a  loss,  and  he  would 
have  seen  that 

NOT   ONE    LUMP   OF   COAL 

from  Nova  Scotia  ever  reached  Toronto.  We  have 
been  told  we  have  developed  an  inter- provincial  trade 
between  the  east  and  the  west.  I  deny  it.  I  deny- 
that  we  have  succeeded  in  developing  trade  between 
the  cast  and  the  west.     We  carry  a  small  amount    of 
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merchandise  between  the  two  sections,  but  is  that  the 
result  uf  Confederation,  is  it  the  result  of  the  Union? 
It  is  not.  What  trade  we  have  between  the  east  and 
the  west  is  not  a  natural  trade,  but  is  due  entirely  to 
the  Tact  that  the  country  has  to  pay  for  the  freight 
required  to  take  it  between  the  east  and  the  west. 
You  cannot  legislate  against  nature,  and  nature  has 
interposed  obstacles  in  regard  to  the  interchange  of 
trade  between  the  east  and  the  west  which  no  legisla- 
tion can  ovorcop.ie;  and,  as  year  has  followed  year, 
it  became  more  and  more  evident  that  the  anticipa- 
tions formed  by  the  men  of  1865  were  mere  delusions, 
that  there  could  never  be  any  profitable  trade  between 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Ed^/ard 
Island  on  the  one  side,  and  the  provinces  beyond 
Quebec  on  the  other.  Then  it  was,  seeing  that  our 
efforts  had  been  baffled,  seeing  that  the  channels 
were  not  opened  for  trade  which  we  had  expected, 
that  for  the  first  time  protection  became  a  practical 
issue  in  this  countrv.  The  advocates  of  the  new  idea 
fondly  hoped  and,  indeed,  resolutely  asserted  that 
the  promulgation  of  a  high  tariff  would  stimulate  the 
creation  of  so  many  manufactories,  that  it  would 
bring  in  a  large  amount  of  immigration  and  would 
stop  our  emigration,  that  we  would  find  the  markets 
here  that  we  had  hoped  to  obtain  elsewhere.  And  al- 
though during  the  agitation  which  took  place  in  1877 
and  1878,  all  classes  were  promised  that  they  would 
pnifit  by  the  adoption  of  protection,  the  farmers  were 
the  class  who  were  promised  the  greatest  benefit.  In- 
deed, the  National  rolicy  then  was  made  to  do  duty 
all  round,  like 

THK  CELEBRATED  MAdIC  BOTTLE 

in  the  hands  of  the  juggler,  which  supplied  wine  or 
beer  or  spirits  or  water,  just  as  tlie  man  to  be  served 
was  a  wine  or  beer  maii,  a  whiskey  niiui,  or  a  cold 
water  man. So  the  farmers  were  told  that,if  wehad  pro- 
tection, they  would  find  a  market  for  their   products 
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at  their  doors.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  at  that 
time,  in  the  speech  which  he  made  at  Farkdale  in 
July,  1878,  said  :— 

By  having  all  kinds  of  industries  we  would  have  a  great 
country  j  the  industries  would  be  twice  blessed,  our  sons 
would  be  prevented  from  going  to  a  foreign  country  to  add  to 
its  wealth  and  strength  and  skill.  The  fruits  of  their  labor 
would  be  exchanged  for  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  cities  would 
multiply,  and  not  only  would  there  be  a  demand  tor  the  larger 
products,  such  as  wheat,  flour,  cattle,  and  everything  we  could 
raise,  but  for  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  roots  and  other  kinds  of 
small  produce.  Why  was  it  that  land  around  villages  was  more 
valuable  than  land  away  from  the  villages,  land  about  towns 
more  valuable  than  land  in  villages,  and  land  about  cities 
more  valuable  than  land  in  towns  ?  Land  about  Toronto  was 
not  feo  good,  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  as  it  was  30  or 
40  miles  away  from  the  city,  and  yet  it  was  more  valuable.  The 
reason  was  because  the  farmers  living  near  Toronto  could  get 
a  market  for  everything  they  could  raise.  They  were  not 
obliged  to  send  it  away  to  a  distance.  The  nearer  the  fanner 
was  to  the  market  the  cheaper  it  was  for  him  to  send  in  his 
goods,  and  that  single  illustration  would  suflice  to  show  how 
dependent  the  workmen,  manufacturer  and  farmer  were  upon 
each  other. 

In  so  far  as  this  language  tended  to  prove  that 
the  adoption  of  protection  would  develop  a  large  ma- 
nufacturing industry  it  was  a  fallacy,  but,  in  so  far  as 
the  honorable  gentlemen  meant  to  say  that  a  large 
laboring  population  is  the  best  market  for  the  agri- 
cultural classes,  I  agree  with  him.  England  to-day 
not  only  absorbs  all  her  own  agricultural  products, 
but  drains  the  agriculture  of  many  other  countries 
besides.  New  England  is  very  much  in  the  same  po- 
sition. It  not  only  consumes  its  own  agricultural 
productions,  but  it  absorbs  those  of  many  other 
States,  and  it  even 

DRAWS  LARGELY  FROM  CANADA, 

although  the  Canadian  farmer  has  to   pay   a    toll   on 
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the  frontier.  But  the  prediction  of  the  honorable 
gentlemen  did  not  come  true.  The  country  was  not 
overrun  with  the  manufacturing  class.  There  was 
no  great  increase  in  immigration.  Emigration  was 
not  stopped.  Many  dreams  were  dispelled,  many 
dreams  turned  out  to  be  mere  deceptions,  for  it  ia  a 
matter  of  fact  that  many  of  the  principal  advocates 
of  protection  who  prophecied  ihose  great  results  were 
the  victims  of  their  own  preaching.  In  their  great 
anxiety  for  the  success  of  thi:!  new  idea,  they  had  repre- 
sented'the  country  as  being  overrun  by  manufactures, 
with  magnificent  buildings  and  tall  chimneys  throw- 
ing towards  the  sky  the  smoke  of  modern  industry. 
They  had  represented  cities  and  towns  growing  out 
of  the  ground,  and  teeming  with  artisans  who  would 
consume  everything  the  farmer  could  grow,  but  these 
expectations  did  not  come  out  true,  and  here  again 
there  was  a  failure.  What  was  the  cause  ?  Why  was 
it  that  the  great  expectations  which  were  entertained 
of  the  future  of  the  National  Policy,  were  not  real- 
ized ?  Because  the  agitators  of  1877-78  completely  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that 

MODERN   INDUSTRIES   CANNOT   THRIVE 

in  limited  markets.  Modern  industry  in  order  to 
thrive  must  operate  in  large  markets.  The  principle 
uf  modern  industry  is  this:  to  minimize  to  an  infini- 
tesimal figure  the  profit  upon  manufactured  articles, 
and  then  to  increase  the  aggregate  production  to  an 
unlimited  quantity ;  in  fact  the  profit  upon  the  single 
article  is  always  decreased  in  proportion  as  the  aggre- 
gate production  is  increased.  Under  such  circum- 
stances no  one  can  manufacture  to  advantage  unless 
he  manufactures  in  large  quantities,  and  he  who  can 
manufacture  in  the  largest  market  is  always  the 
cheapest  manufacturer,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
man  who  can  reduce  the  cost  of  production  by  ever 
so  small  an  amount,  will  always  drive  his  competitors 
from  the  field,   and   will   overcome  all   the   barriers 
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opposed  to  him.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  National 
Policy  did  not  succeed,  that  in  the  reason  why  the 
manufacturers  did  not  multiply.  Why,  Sir,  our 
manufactures,  burdened  as  they  are  by  the  tariff, 
burdened  on  their  coal,  burdened  on  their  raw  mate- 
rial, cannot  extend  abroad  because  they  cannot  meet 
the  products  of  free  trade  countries.  They  are  limited 
to  their  own  market,  and  within  our  own  market,  with 
a  population  of  less  than  5,000,000,  they  cannot 
expand  and  therefore  they  cannot  thrive.  Take  the 
single  article  of  cotton.  It  was  expected  that  under 
the  favor  of  the  tariff  all  the  great  water  powers  from 
Kingston  to  Montreal  would  be  lined  with  cotton 
mills,  that  we  would  have  legions  of  cotton  spinners 
and  cotton  weavers.  Yet  to-day,  Sir,  we  have  only 
twenty- three  cotton  mills,  with  an  aggregate  of  597,- 
688  spindles.  These  figures  may  seem  large  at  first 
blush,  but  they  are  in  reality  insignificant.  In  the 
year  1871,  England  alone  had  over  22,000  cotton  mills 
and  34,0U(),0(K)  spindles ;  and  at  this  very  moment, 
in  the  little  town  of  Cardiff.  Wales,  one  single  com- 
pany is  erecting  thirteen  mills  with  a  capacity  of  more 
than  OoO.OOO  spindles.  Therefore  our  figures  are  per- 
fectly insignificant;  our  twenty-three  cotton  mills  and 
moXm  spindles  are 

A    MKRE    DROP    IN    THE   OCEAN. 

But,  Sir,  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  started  out  for 
an  immense  outi)ut ;  they  found  themselves  very 
soon  with  an  immense  surplus  which  they  could  not 
dispose  of,  and  under  such  circumstances,  what  did 
the}'  do?  They  combined,  they  agreed  to  reduce  the 
production,  they  reduced  the  working  hours,  they 
dismissed  their  employees,  and  reduced  production 
simply  to  the  requirementsof  the  country  ;  and,  ui)on 
the  capital  which  had  been  invested,  they  agreed  to 
pocket  the  large  profits  which  the  tariff  gave  them 
over  foreign  competitors.  Yet,  as  I  understand,  those 
profits  upon  the  large  capital  invested  are  not  large. 
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Although  we  have  only  twenty-three  mills  and  600,000 
spindles,  yet  these  are  too  much  for  the  requirements 
of  the  country.  Not  one  of  these  mills  is  working  to 
its  full  capacity  to-day  ;  they  are  all  working  on  half 
time,  or  at  least,  nut  on  full  time.  What  is  true  of 
cotton  is  also  true  of  woollens  and  other  industries  of 
the  country,  so  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the 
National  Policy  has  not  realized  the  expectations 
which  were  entertained  at  the  time.  The  National 
Policy  has  not  developed  a  great  national  industry, 
and  has  not  created  the  home  market  for  our  agricul- 
tural products,  as  we  were  promised.  But,  Sir,  the 
necessity  of  widening  the  area  of  our  trade  and  com- 
merce is  so  great  that  all  these  many  years  we  have 
been  looking  around  in  this  direction  and  in  the  other 
direction  to  find  new  outlets  and  new  channels  for 
our  trade.  In  the  debate  on  the  Address  during  the 
present  Session,  the  mover  of  the  Address  told  us 
with  pride  that  the  Government  had  sent  a  commis- 
sioner to  Australia  in  order  to  obtain  the  trade  of  that 
country;  he  told  us  that  they  had  opened  communi- 
cation with  the  Argentine  Republic  in  order  to  esta- 
blish a  trade  with  that  country.  What  will  come  of 
these  efforts?  What  has  come  of  all  similar  efforts? 
What  has  come  of  our  sending  commissioners  to 
Brazil,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  Spain  ?  Nothing, 
for  the  very  obvious  reason  that,  burdened  as  we  are 
by  our  protective  tariff, 

WE   CANNOT    MEET    FREE   TRADE    ENGLAND 

in  those  markets;  so  that  the  ron(;lusion  is  inevitable 
that  all  the  efforts  we  have  made  so  far  to  develop 
our  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  broaden  iheir  area, 
since  1867,  have  been  a  succession  of  lailures.  What, 
then,  is  to  be  done?  Is  the  ])roblem  without  solu- 
tion? Is  the  situation  without  hope?  Is  there  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  fold  our  arms  and  to  wait,  and 
to  wait,  and  to  wait  until  something  unforeseen  and 
unexpected   turns   up,  that   will,   perhaps,   do  for  us 
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what  we  have  failed  to  do  for  ourselves  ?  No,  there  is 
a  course  open  to  us,  and  it  is  to  revert  to  the  only 
means  which,  in  the  past,  have  not  failed — it  is  to 
adopt  the  resolution  of  my  honorable  friend  to  my 
left  (Sir  Richard  Cartwright),  it  is  to  open  as  wide 
as  we  can  all  the  avenues  of  trade  between  us  and  the 
60,000,00  of  people  to  the  south  of  us.  And  here  again 
let  us  recall  the  language  of  Mr.Brown.  He  expected 
the  greatest  possible  results  from  the  accession  of 
1,000,000  suuls  tu  our  market.  Here  are  his  words: 

But  here,  Sir,  is  a  proposal  which  is  to  add  not  only  nearly 
a  million  of  souls  to  our  population,  but  to  a<ld  valuable  terri- 
tory to  our  domain,  ami  secure  to  us  all  the  advantages  of  a 
large  and  profitable  commerce,  now  existing. 

Sir,  these  expectations  would  have  bean  realised 
if  natural  obstacles  had  not  interposed.  But  what 
we  expect  to-day  from  the  resolution  of  my  honora- 
ble friend,  is  not  only  the  access  of  1,000,000  souls 
to  our  market,  it  is 

THE   ACCESSION   OF  60,000,000 

of  the  most  wealthy  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
with  not  even  a  molehill  to  separate  us.  Yet  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  accede  to  our  proposition.  The 
Government  have  no  objectiun^to  send  commissiouers 
to  the  antipodes,  but  they  will  not  send  commissiouers 
to  Washington.They  have  no  objection  to  open  com- 
munication with  the  Argentine  Republic  and  its  5,- 
000,000  of  8ouls,but  they  will  not  open  communication 
with  the  great  nation  to  the  south  of  us  whose  trade 
is  a  thousand- fuld  the  trade  of  the  Argentine  republic. 
But  they  have  their  reasons  for  it.  They  do  not  act 
on  mere  caprice.  They  have  their  reasons ;  they 
have  a  standing  offer  upon  the  statute-book  that 
they  are  ready  to  open  oar  market,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  the  United  States  if  that  country  will  open  it:i 
market  to  us  to  the  same  extent.    Beyond  that  they 
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will  not  go,  they  ttand  upon  their  dignity  and  they 
will  not  budge  an  inch.  The  offer  which  is  made  by 
the  Government  to  the  United  States  is  an  offer  of  a 
limited  character,  in  natural  products  only.  It  is 
not  what  we  ask  for.  It  is  not  an  offer  of  unlimited 
trade,  such  as  is  asked  for  by  my  honorable  friend 
to  my  left.  My  honorable  friend  has  proved,  at  least 
to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone  who  will  take  a  calm 
view  of  the  matter,  that  unlimited  reciprocity  is  pre- 
ferable to  limited  reciprocity.  Now,  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  secured  the  limited  reciprocity  which  they 
have  offered  to  the  American  Government,  we  would 
have  been  glad  to  accept  it,  and  the  Government  would 
have  been  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  country.  But 
the  Government  have  failed  in  their  efforts.  That 
standing  offer  has  been  on  the  Statute-book  for  nine 
years  now  and  the  Americans  have  not  yet  chosen  to 
bite  at  the  bait ;  but  it  is  not  a  bait,  that  is  an  im- 
proper expression, 

IT   WAS   A   THREAT. 

It  was  intended  as  a  threat  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  see  what  evil  consequences  might  fall  if  they 
refused  to  open  their  doors  to  us.  The  bait  or  threat, 
-whatever  it  is,  however,  has  been  ineffectual,  and  we 
must  try  something  'else.  Now,  limited  reciprocity 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  impossible  thing.  I  have 
not  heard  one  single  voice  raised  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line  in  favor  of  limited  reciprocity,  while  eminent 
statesmen,  membere  of  Congress,influential  merchants, 
boaids  of  trade,  have  again  and  again  pronounced 
emphatically  in  favor  of  unlimited  reciprocity,  and 
to-day  there  are  before  Congress  two  measures  in  that 
direction.  This  sentiment,  which  is  evinced  by  the 
propositions  before  Congress,  is  not  of  yesterday.  It 
dates  aa  far  back  as  1861.  In  that  year  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  the  city  of  New  York  petitioned  Congress  in 
favor  of  an  enlargement  of  ihe  Reciprocity  Treaty 
which  existed  at  that  time.  That  petition  to  Congress 
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was  .acted  upon.  In  1864,  Congress  considered  a 
resolution  from  the  Committee  uu  Commerce  in  favor 
of  an  extension  uf  the  treaty  and  a  widening  of  its 
provisions.  That  resolution  was  passed  in  March, 
1864 ;  it  was  laid  over  till  December  of  that  year,  but 
nothing  came  of  it,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  And  why? 
Because  of  the  events  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1864,  because  of  the  unfriendly  attitude  maintained 
by  England  and  by  Canada  towards  the  United  States 
in  the  great  struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged  at 
that  time.  The  Alabama  cruiser,  fitted  out  in  the  port 
of  Liverpool,  the  6t.  Albans'  raid,  prepared  in  Mont- 
real, so  far 

EMBITTERED   AMERICAN    PUBLIC   OPINION 

that  it  would  not  allow  that  resolution  to  be  carried 
any  further;  but  of  the  sentiments  which  were  enter- 
tained at  that  time  by  the  Administration  of  Mr. 
Jiincoln  we  can  obtain  an  idea  by  a  letter  which  was 
written  by  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  at  that  time  Minister 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James',  and  which  was  addressed 
to  Lord  John  Russell.  It  was  dated  November,  1864, 
and  it  said  this : 

The  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  neighboring  British 
Provinces  are  as  sincerely  desired  on  our  part  as  they  can  be 
by  Great  Britain.  In  a  practical  sense  they  are  source^  of 
wealth  and  influence  for  the  one  country  only  in  a  less  d«^^reo 
than  for  the  other,  though  the  jurisdiction  appertain  only  to 
the  latter.  Tliat  this  is  the  sincore  conviction  of  my  Govern- 
ment ha.s  been  proved  by  its  consent  to  enter  into  relations 
of  reciprocal  free  tralc  commerce  with  them  almost  as  inti- 
mate as  those  which  prevail  between  the  several  States  of  the 
Union  themielvos.  Thus  far  the  disposition  has  been  to  remain 
content  with  those  relations  under  any  and  all  circumstances, 
an<l  that  disposition  will  doubtless  continue,  provided  always 
that  the  amity  b(*  reciprocated,  and  that  the  peace  and  har- 
mony on  the  border,  indispensable  to  its  e.xistence,  be  firmly 
secured. 

Those  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Administration 
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of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  18G4,  and  they  are  the  eentinients 
of  the  Administration  of  Pre3ident  Cleveland  in  1888. 
Of  the  sentiments  of  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land upon  this  niptter  we  have  ample  evidence  in  the 
correspondence  exchanged  between  Mr.  Bayard  and 
Sir  Charles  Tapper.  In  the  letter  addressed  by  Mr. 
Bayard  to  Sir  Charles  (although  that  letter  has  often 
been  quoted,  I  quote  it  again  because  it  seems  to  me 
pregrant  with  meaning),  Mr.  Ba3'ard,  after  having 
alluded  to  the  necessity  of  settling  the  disputes  aris- 
ing out  of  the  fisheries  question,  proposed  a  settlement 
in  this  manner : 

I  am  confi  lent  we  both  seek  to  attain  a  just  and  perma- 
nent settlement — an<l  there  is  but  one  wrj'  to  procure  it — and 
that  is  by  a  gtraightfoiward  treatment,  on  a  libemlaud  states- 
manlike  plan,  of'tlie  entire  commercial  relations. 

These  words  are  pregnant  with  meaning,  but 
their  precise  me/ining  is  fully  made  out  by  what 
follows.     Mr.  Bayard  continues  : — 

The  jiravity  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs  between 
our  two  countries  demands  entire  frankness.  1  feel  we  stand 
at  "  the  parting  of  the  ways.''  In  one  direction  I  can  see  a  well 
assure<l,  steady,  healthful  relationship,  devoid  of  petty  jealou- 
sies, and  filled  with  the  fruits  of  a  i>rosperity  arising  out  of  a 
friendship  cemented  by  mutual  interests,  and  enduring  because 
based  upon  justice  ;  on  the  other  a  career  of  embittered  rival- 
ry, staining  our  long  frontier  with  the  hues  of  hostility. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  language :  staining  our 
long  frontier  with  the  hues  ot  hostility  ?  What  was  it  in 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Bavard  ?  The  onlv  wav  to  settle  this 
question  was  l(»  remove  tho«e  causes  which  threatened 
**  a  career  of  embittered  rivalry,  staining  our  long 
frontier  with  hues  of  hostility."  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed, 
and  who,  unfortunately,  is  not  in  his  seat  to-day  (Sir 
Charles  Tupper),  fully  reciprocated  those  sentiments, 
and  he  said  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Bayard  : — 

I  entirely  concur  in  your  stntonifMit  that  vv.^  hoth  S3ek  to 
at! 'tin  a  just  and  pennaiient  settlement  — and  that  there  is  Imi 
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one  way  to  procure  it— and  that  is  by  a  straightforward  treat- 
ment, on  a  liberal  and  statesmanlike  plan,  of  the  entire  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  two  countries. 

Those  were  the  Bentiments  of  two  of  the  gentle- 
men who  were  afterwards  engaged  as  plenipotentiaries, 
each  for  his  own  respective  Government.  The  Ame- 
rican plenipotentiaries  made  propositions  to  the  Bri- 
tish plenipotentiaries.  What  were  those  propositions  ? 
We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  out,  for  reasons 
which  have  not  yet  been  explained,  the  proposals 
made  by  the  American  plenipotentiaries,  and  those 
proposals  have  been 

KEPT   FROM    THE   PUBLIC. 

But  what  can  they  have  been  ?  We  can  imagine  what 
they  were;  and  what  else  could  they  have  oeen  ex- 
cept a  reflection  of  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Mr. 
Bayard  himself,  the  Secretary  of  State,  when  writing 
to  Sir  Charles  Tapper?  What  else  could  they  have 
been  but  proposals  to  settle  the  question  upon  a  basis 
which  would  remove  from  our  long  frontier  the  dan- 
ger of  "  staining  our  long  frontier  with  the  hues  ol 
hostility?"  What  could  they  be  but  proposals  for 
the  abolition  of  customs  between  the  two  countries? 
I  fail  to  find  they  could  be  anything  else,  and  unless 
we  are  shown  at  a  future  day  that  I  am  in  the  wrong, 
and  that  they  were  nut  such  proposals,  I  think  we 
can  fairly  infer  that  such  were  the  propof^als  emanat- 
ing from  Mr.  Bayard.  Did  the  British  plenipotentia- 
ries answer  in  that  spirit  ?  No.  The  proposals  made 
by  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  and  which  we  have 
before  us,  are  not  in  the  same  spirit  which  dictated 
the  answer  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper  to  Mr.  Bavard.  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  in  that  answer  said  that  lie  hoped 
also  that  the  question  would  be  settled  by  a  "  straight- 
forward treatment,  on  a  liberal  and  Etatesmanlike 
plan,  of  the  entire  commercial  relations  of  the  two 
countries."  What  was  the  new  proposition  by  the  Bri- 
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tish  pleuipotentiaries  ?  Was  it  for  an  entire  settlement 
of  the  question  upon  that  line?  No;  the  proposal 
was 

SIMPLY    AN   ARRANGEMENT 

for  greater  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse.  Sir 
Charles  Tupper's  proposal  to  settle  the  question  was 
by  an  entire  discussion  of  the  trade  relations,  but  the 
proposition  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries  was  simply 
for  greater  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  than 
now  exists.  I  say  the  hands  of  the  British  plenipo- 
tentiaries were  handicapped  by  some  power,  either 
by  the  British  Government  or  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment; but  it  is  manliest  that  the  intentions  of  Mr. 
Bayard  were  not  reciprocated  by  the  British  plenipo- 
tentiaries at  the  discussion  of  the  treaty.  So  tliat. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  eminently  well  chosen  now 
to  move  in  the  sense  indicated  by  my  honorable  friend 
on  my  left,  and  send  a  commissioner  to  the  Govern- 
urient  at  Washington  to  confirm  the  ])rinciple.  if  he 
pees  it  is  possil)le  to  confirm  it,  which  would  remove 
hostility  from  our  frontier  line.  But  the  Government 
will  not  have  that.  p]ven  if  it  were  offered,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  was  offered  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty, 
they  will  not  have  it.  They  will  not  have  unrestricted 
reciprocity.  They  maintain  their  line  of  restricted 
reciprocity ;  they  maintain  the  offer  they  have  put 
upon  the  .«tatute-book,  of  giving  reciprocity  in  natu- 
ral products  only.  What  is  the  reason  that  they  give 
for  this  ?  The  reason  they  give  is  that,  at  i)repent, 
unrestricted  reciprocity  would  be  fatal  to  our  manu- 
factories. Well,  Sir,  as  to  the  argument,  ''unrestricted 
reciprocity  would  be  fatal  to  our  manufactories,'*  it  is 
admitted  that  unrestricted  reciprocity  would  include 
reciprocity  in  natural  products,  and  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  are  ready  to  give  reciprocity  in  natural 
products.  They  admit  thereby  that  reciprocity  in 
natural  products  would  be  favorable  and  would  bene- 
fit the  growers  of  natural  products,  or,  in  other  words, 
27 
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that  it  would  benefit  the  farmers.  They  say  that  the 
interests  of  farmers  in  this  instance  and  the  inte- 
rests of  manufacturers  are  antagonistic.  They 
admit  that  unrestricted  reciprocity,  which  includes 
reciprocity  in  natural  products,  would  favor  the  far- 
mer?, but  they  say  at  the  same  time  that  it  would 
injure  the  manufacturers.  I  do  not  admit  the  argu- 
ment whatever,  for  I  think  reciprocity  would  be 

USEFUL    ALL   ROUND. 

But  if  it  comes  to  this  :  that  we  are  forced  to  choose 
between  the  growers  of  natural  products  and  the  ma- 
nufacturers, for  my  part  my  choice  is  made.  I  stand 
by  the  industry  which  numbers  70  per  cent,  of  our 
population.  I  stand  by  the  industry  without  which 
no  other  industry  can  live.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  admit  the  argument  at  all.  I  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment admit  that  reciprocity  in  manufactured  goods 
would  be  unfavorable^  to  the  manufacturers.  What 
is  the  objection  ?  The  objection  is  that  our  infant 
industries,  as  they  are  termed,  are  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  compete  with  the  industries  of  the  American 
people.  Sir,  it  is  a  particularity  of  these  infantfi,called 
industries,  that  they  never  grow.  They  are  monsters, 
lusus  naluro\  their  appetite  is  insatiable,  and  yet  they 
never  get  strong.  They  have  to  be  kept  on  the  feed- 
ing bottle  all  the  time.  You  have  to  carry  them  in 
your  arms  all  the  time,  and  if  you  put  them  on  their 
legs  they  moan  most  piteously  and  are  too  weak  to 
stand.  The  poor  things  are  in  fact  so  very  weak  that 
they  combine  amongst  themselves  to  extort  from  the 
country,  not  onlj  what  the  country  will  give  them 
willingly,  but  even  what  the  country  will  not  give 
them.  I  can  well  understand  that  the  monopolist 
will  not  have  unrestricted  reciprocity.  He  has  the 
market  to  himself ;  the  market  is  not  large,  it  is  true, 
but  he  has  it  all  to  himself  without  competition,  and 
furthermore  if  there  were  competition  he  would  have 
to  exert  his  brains  and  muscles  as  everybody  else  is 
compelled  to  do.  But 
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THE  GENUINE  MANUFACTURER 

not  only  is  not  afraid  of  unrestricted  reciprocity,  but 
will  hail  with  joy  the  day  that  the  American  market 
is  open  to  him.  What  is  it  that  modern  industry  wants 
in  order  to  thrive?  It  wants  space,  and  nothing  else 
but  space ;  and  give  to  our  manufacturers  that  broad 
market  of  60,000,000  of  people  and  every  one  with 
a  heart  in  his  bosom  and  a  head  on  his  shoulders  will 
tell  you  that  he  is  ready  and  eager  to  compete  with 
the  American  manufacturer.  My  honorable  friend 
the  member  for  Rouville  (Mr.  Gigault)  stated  the 
other  day  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  present  move- 
ment, because  he  thought  unrestricted  reciprocity 
would  destroy  our  manufactures,  and  he  spoke  from 
a  local  point  of  view.  I  am  sorry  that  on  this  occasion 
I  have  to  sever  from  him  on  this  question.  He  said 
as  follows  : 

We  know  in  tlie  cities  of  St.  Ilyacinthe  and  Montreal  the 
number  of  consumers  of  agricultural  produce  is  largely  in- 
creasing and  our  farmer  goes  to  this  market.  Every  week 
dealers  go  through  our  district  baying  eggs,  poultry,  animalsi, 
fruits  and  other  articles  of  farm  produce,  and  where  do  those 
articles  go  in  much  larger  quantities  than  in  the  past  ?  They 
go  to  the  markets  of  St.  Uyacinthe  and  Montreal,  where  there 
are  a  larger  number  of  consumers  than  in  the  past.  Destroy 
by  unrestricted  reciprocity  the  manufacturing  industry  of 
those  two  cities,  throw  out  of  employment  the  thousancls  of 
workingmen  who  gain  their  living  in  those  manufactories,  and 
what  would  be  the  result  ?  Our  markets  for  the  agriculturists* 
produce  would  lose  its  importance. 

Sir,  I  will  say  to  my  honorable  friend  that  the 
opinion  which  he  expresses  on  the  result  of  unre- 
stricted reciprocity,  with  regard  to  the  manufacturers 
of  St.  Hyacinthe,  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  St.Hyacinthe.  My  honorable  friend  tlie  mem- 
ber for  St.  Hyacinthe  (Mr.  J^ernier)  is  a  manufacturer 
and  he  is  in  favor  of  unrestricted  reciprocity  ;  and  I 
hold  in  my  hand  here  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Boaz,  who 
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is  a  large  and  well-known  manufacturer  of  St.  Hya- 
cinthe,  and  who  says  if  you  give  him  the  American 
market  to-morrow,  the  day  after  to-morrow  he  will 
treble  his  ef-tablishment.  This,  Sir,  is  the  opinion  of 
a  genuine  manufacturer.  It  stands  to  common  sen^e. 
and  it  stands  to  reason,  that  the  larger  the  field  is  at 
the  present  day  for  the  manufacturer,  the  larger  will 
be  his  exertions  and  the  larger  his  profit  and  his 
trade.  But,  Sir,  there  is  another  objection,  and  a 
most  serious  objection  upon  the  face  of  it.  We  are 
told  that  unrestricted  reciprocity 

WOULD  LARGELY  AFFECT  OUR  REVENUE. 

Under  presert  circumstances  the  importations  from 
the  United  States  yield  to  our  revenue  an  anuual 
amount  of  87,000,000.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  if  unrebtricted  reciprocity  were  adopted  we  would 
lose  that  revenue.  Sir,  I  say  at  ouce,  and  I  say  em- 
phatically, that  the  prospect  has  no  cause  of  alarm  to 
me.  The  ])rospect  would  be  a  serious  cause  of  alarm. 
Sir,  if  the  revenue  of  the  country  had  been  kept 
to  the  legitimate  ex]>enditure  of  the  country,  if  the 
revenue  of  the  country  bad  been  kept  to  the  figure 
indi^pensable  to  carry  on  the  legislative  business  of 
the  country,  thei).  Sir,  the  necessity  of  providing  the 
deficiency  of  such  a  large  amount  to  be  levied  everv 
year  upon  the  i)eople  of  tlie  country  would  be  a  serious 
problem.  But,  Sir  under  the  present  high  rate  of 
taxation  the  revenue  has  been  swelled  far  iu  excess 
of  the  legitimate  requirements  of  the  country.  The 
equilibrium  has  been  re-established  by  the  Govern- 
ment between  revenue  and  expenditure.  But,  how? 
By  decreasing  the  revenue?  No,  but  by  illegitima- 
tely increasing  the  expenditure.  Sir,  this  fact  that 
we  are  illegitimately  increasing  the  expenditure  of 
the  country  beyond  the  natural  requirements  of  the 
people  is  a  serious  matter  which  should  grow  on  the 
consideration  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  Hquse.  It  is 
fruitful  of  evil  consequences.    The  United  States  to- 
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day  suffer  from  the  same  state  of  things.  They  have 
also 

AN  ABXOKMALI.Y  LARGE  REVENUE, 

and  although  the  expenditure  has  been  kept  down  to 
a  legitimate  expenditure,  still  all  the  evils  that  we 
have  to-day,  from  a  large  revenue  and  a  large  expen- 
diture, have  also  arisen  in  the  United  States.  In  a 
recent  number  of  Harperh  Weekly  the  editor  of  that 
most  valuable.able  and  high-toned  paper,  after  having 
reviewed  the  policy  of  President  Jefferson — who  fav- 
ored a  large  expenditure,  and  in  order  to  have  a  large 
expenditure  would  maintain  a  tariff  providing  for  a 
surplus — goes  on  to  speak  in  this  way,  and  his  lan- 
guage I  commend  tu  everyone  who  thinks  of  those 
matters  in  this  House : 

Experience,  however,  has  proved  what  Jefferson  couM  not 
foresee  that  the  course  he  favored  leads  to  overtaxation,  class 
legislation,  a  general  derangement  of  commerce  and  industry, 
and  political  corruption. 

All  of  these  evils  we  have  in  this  country.  We 
have  had  class  legislation, we  have  had  over-taxation, 
and  we  have  political  corruption — political  corruption 
so  bold  that  it  does  not  even  seek  at  this  day  to  hide 
its  shame.  Let  me  in  this  connection  quote  the 
words  spoken  only  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  Premier 
of  this  country  in  the  city  of  Quebec.  At  the  dinner 
given  there  to  the  Minister  of  Militia,  he  uttered  these 
pregnant  words : 

^andfiekl  Macdonald,  a  Scotchman,  and  like  all  Scotchmen 
but  myself,  exceedingly  economical,  took  great  pains  to  save 
up  a  surplus.  The  Opposition  abused  him,  and  said  he  had 
not  the  heart  to  spend  the  money,  but  that  when  they  got 
into  power  they  would  divide  it.  .So  that  he  was  literally 
bou^srht  out  with  his  own  money.  No  Grit  successor  of  the 
present  Government  will  find  much  surplus  left  after  us  to 
spend   among  his  supporters.     Omt  opponents  say  that  we 
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bribe  the   constituencies,  but  we  bribe  them  with  their  own 
money. 

Sir,  this  is  the  level  to  which  the  politics  of  this 
country  has  been  lowered  by  the  false  system  which 
we  have  been  pursuing  for  so  may  years.  Sir,  I  will 
hail  with  joy  the  day  when  it  will  no  longer  be  in 
the  power  of  this  Government  or  any  other  Govern- 
ment 

TO   BRIBE   THE   PEOPLE   OF   THIS   COUNTRY 

with  their  own  money.     I  will  hail  with  joy  the  day 
when  no  more  money  will   be  extorteii  from  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country   than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
carry  on   the  business  of  the  country;    and  if  unres- 
tricted reciprocity   were  to  do  nothing   else  than  to 
reduce  the  expenditure  to  such  a  normal  figure  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  Government  to  distri- 
bute money  among  the  constituencies  to  bribe  them, 
with    my  both  hands   I  would   vote  for   unrestricted 
reciprocity.     The   advantages,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  a  free, 
untrammelled   commercial   intercourse  between  this 
country   and   the  great  country  to  the  south    of  us 
cannot  be  denied.     Indeed,  tliev   are  not  denied.    No 
assertion   has   been   made  on   the  other  side   of  the 
House  against  the  assertion    made  on    this   side  that 
great  benefits  would  follow  such  an  interchange.  The 
obje<!tion«i  made   are  not   made  to  the  idea  itself,  but 
all  the  objections  are  based  simply  on  the  supposition 
that  this  course   would  be   fatal  to   some  interests  in 
our  own   county.     But,   Sir,  the  one  great  objection 
which  we  have  heard  from   all  quarters  on  the  other 
side  of  the   House   has   been   the  crv   of  dislovaltv. 
That   cry   came    as   a   lugubrious    knell   in   all   the 
speeches  we  have  heard  un  this  question.     Theolijec- 
tion  was   taken  that  to  admit  the  im])ortations  from 
the  United  States  free  nf  duty,  while  we  tax  the  impor- 
tations from   (ireat   Britain,  would  be  disloyal.     The 
objections   made  on  the  subject  were  crystallised  in 
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one  sentence  by  the  honorable  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, in  reply  to  an  interruption  by  my  honorable 
friend  from  Prince  Edward  Island  : 

What  I  said  was  that  a  differential  duty  against  England 
was  disloyal  to  the  mother-country  and  inconsistent  with  our 
position. 

Sir,  if  this  objection  means  anything  it  simply 
means  that,  if  we  find  it  is  tu  be  to  our  advantage  to 
adopt  reciprocal  free  trade  with  the  United  States,  we 
should  forego  that  advantage,  because  we  are  a  colony 
of  England.  That  is  the  proposition  made  by  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side.  I  denounce  such  a  proposition  ; 
I  repudiate  it ;  I  denounce  it  as  unmanly,  as  anti- 
Canadian, 

AND   EVEN   ANTI-BRITISH. 

To  pretend,  Sir,  that  our  colonial  allegiance  demands 
from  us  that  we  should  be  deterred  from  the  spirit  of 
enterprise,  that  we  should  refuse  to  extend  our  trade 
and  to  increase  our  prosperity  according  to  the  best 
methods  which  commend  themselves  to  our  judg- 
ment, to  pretend  that  this  is  loyalty,  I  deny ;  and  if  I 
were  to  characterize  the  feentiment  in  the  only  lan- 
guage in  which  it  ought  to  be  characterized,  I  would 
eay  this  is  not  loyalty,  but  that  it  is  mereflunkeyism. 
We  are  a  colony  of  England,  it  is  true  ;  but  we  are  a 
colony  not  by  force,  but  by  choice;  and.  if  we  are  a 
colony  to-day,  it  is  becau^jo  we  are  convinced  that  at 
the  present  day  our  colonial  dependence  is (juite com- 
patible with  the  largest  measure  of  national  advance- 
ment and  material  prosj)erity.  If  you,  on  the  «)ther 
side,  pretend  that  our  colonial  relation  curtails  and 
limits  our  possibilities,  that  England  would  allow  us 
to  reach  a  certain  altitule  and  go  no  higher,  I  say  you 
slander  England  ;  an<l  if  any  man  were  to  rise  on  the 
other  side  and  tell  us  that  England  would  be  jealous 
at  whatever  we  could  do  to  improve  our  condition,  I 
would  say  that  man  does  not  know  England,  he  mis- 
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takes  the  England  of  to-day  for  the  England  of  100 
years  ago.  I  commend  to  the  consideration  of  these 
fervent  loyalists  on  the  other  side,  whose  mouths  are 
ever  full  of  the  word  loyalty,  the  following  words 
spoken  by  Lord  Palmerston,  20  years  ago,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  British  North  American  provinces : — 

If  these  provinces  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  stand 
upon  their  own  ground,  and  if  they  desire  no  longer  to  maintain 
their  connection  with  us,  we  should  say  :  "  Cfod  speed  you  and 
give  you  the  means  to  maintain  yourselves  as  a  nation !  " 

There  are 

THE   SENTIMENTS   OF   BRITISH   STATESMEN. 

They  tell  us  that,  whenever  we  want  our  political 
liberty,  we  are  free  to  have  it.  But  what  we  ask,  Sir, 
is  not  political  independence — we  want  to  keep  the 
flag  of  p]ijgland  over  our  heads  ;  but  we  affirm  that 
we  are  economically  independent  as  we  are  legisla- 
tively independent.  Sir,  colonies  have  interests  in 
common  with  the  mother  land,  but  colonies  have 
interests  of  their  own  also.  To-day  we  levy  a  heavy 
toll  on  all  imports  from  Great  Britain.  We  do  tliat 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  collecting  revenue,  but  also 
for  the  purpose  of  protection,  to  enable  U3  to  manu- 
facture ourselves  what  we  had  formerly  purchased 
from  Engjland,  and  to  that  extent  to  destroy  British 
trade.  There  was  a  time  when  this  would  not  have 
been  tolerated  ;  there  was  a  time  when  England  would 
have  dipfillowed  such  a  policy  ;  but  now  we  adopt  it 
as  a  matter  of  course;  now  our  policy  is  never  ques- 
tioned— why  ?  Because  England  has  long  ago  ad- 
mitted the  principle  that  colonies  have  interests  of 
their  own,  and  that  it  is  within  their  right  and  power 
to  develop  and  foster  and  promote  those  interests, 
even  to  the  point  of  clashing  with  British  interests. 
It  was  not  always  so,  however.  In  the  last  century 
England  lost  her  American  colonies 
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BECAUSE   THAT   PRINCIPLE   WAS  IGNORED. 

The  American  revolution  broke  out  in  vindication  of 
the  principle  that  taxation  and  representation  should 
go  together.  Principles  may  lie  dormant  for  genera- 
tions until  called  forth  for  the  solution  of  some  great 
issue.  And  what  was  the  issue  which  called  for  the 
vindication  of  those  principles  by  the  American  colo- 
nies ?  The  issue  was  this  :  At  that  time  there  was  a 
trade  in  the  American  colonies,  and  there  was  also  a 
British  trade :  and  the  British  Parliament,  from  which 
the  colonies  were  excluded,  legislated  exclusively  for 
British  trade  against  the  interests  of  American  trade. 
In  our  own  country,  in  the  year  1837,  a  rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  two  largest  colonies  left  to  England, 
and  in  both  the  provinces  the  cause  of  the  rebellion 
was  the  same.  Tt  was  tliat  the  British  Government 
persistently  ignored  the  interest-}  of  the  colonies  as 
represented  by  their  Legislatures.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment, at  that  time,  did  not  hold  upon  those  mat- 
ters the  same  opinion  that  it  holds  to-day  ;  but  when 
rebellion  broke  out,  not  only  in  Lower  Canada,  where 
the  population  was  not  of  British  origin,  but  even  in 
Upper  Canada,  the  British  Government  sent  a  com- 
missioner to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  rebellion. 
In  their  selection  of  Lord  Durham  they  were  most 
lucky,  for  in  him  they  chose  a  man  of  great  sagacity 
of  mind,  great  personal  courage,  and  large  and  liberal 
views.  If  it  were  my  duty  to  review  his  report,  I 
would  be  bound  to  take  exception  to  the  conception 
which  he  formed  of  my  own  countrymen  ;  but  as  to 
the  main  conception  of  the  report,  as  to  the  main  idea 
which  governed  it,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  concep- 
tions of  an  age  fertile  in  great  conceptions.     It  was. 

INDEED,    A    REVOLUTION. 

Lord  Durham  found  at  once  that  the  colonies  had 
interests  of  their  own,  and  that  these  interests  had  to 
be  prosecuted  to  their  logical  end ;  and   he  came  to 
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the  couclusion  that  local  parliaments  were  the  only 
parliameuts  fitted  to  deal  with  them.  He  suggested 
therefore  to  give  the  colonies  responsible  government. 
That  was  indeed  a  revolution.  Every  country  which, 
up  to  that  time,  had  colonies,  always  thought  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  its  colonies  close  m  hand;  they 
all  believed  that  to  grant  the  slightest  emancipation 
would  generate  a  desire  for  complete  emancipation. 
Lord  Durham  found  that  the  converse  proposition 
was  true.  He  found  and  maintained  that  coercion 
generated  the  desire  fur  emancipation,  but  that  free- 
dom would  be  a  bond  of  union.  That  was  a  revolu- 
tion, indeed  ;  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  conceptions  of 
the  age,  and  all  the  greater  because  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  formed.  There  was  a 
rebellion  at  the  time  in  which  two  provinces  partici- 
pated. There  was  a  rebellion  in  the  Upper  Province 
of  Canada,  where  the  population  was  of  British  origin  ; 
there  was  a  rebellion,  a  far  more  dangerous  one,  in 
Lower  Canada,  where  the  population  was  of  alien 
origin,  and  had  only  recently  been  made  subjects  of 
England.  And  at  that  very  moment,  when  the  country 
was  in  the  throes  of  civil  war,  when  the  soil  was  reek- 
ing with  bloodshed,  when  British  domination  had  to 
be  maintained  by  force  of  arms,  at  that  moment  L>rd 
Durham  said  : 

MAKE    THEM    FREE, 

and  you  will  make  them  loyal.  And  we  who  live  to- 
day are  the  happy  witnesses  of  the  sagacity  of  his 
mind  and  the  realization  of  hi-j  prophecy.  We  who 
live  to-(hiy  have  seen  how  his  policy  has  planted  deej)- 
felt  loyalty  where  fifty  years  ago  rebellion  existed. 
But.  Sir,  I  ask  honorable  gentlemen  opp')site  what  is 
the  extent  of  the  freedom  which  was  then  granted  to 
us?  I  say  it  extends  as  fiir  as  Canadian  interests 
extend,  and  to  that  extent  we,  on  this  side,  claim  it. 
At  that  time,  it  is  true,  Lord  Durham  had  not  one 
disciple.     British  statesmen  could  not   conceive  that 
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responsible  government  could  exist  in  a  colony  as  it 
existed  at  home,  and  it  was  not  until  another  master 
mind,  Lord  Elgin,  came  to  this  country,  that  the 
policy  of  Lord  Durham  received  its  full  measure  of 
adoption.  But  Lord  Elgin  went  further.  He  nego- 
tiated the  treaty  of  reciprocity,  and  in  that  treaty 
he  admitted  the  principle  of  discrimination  against 
British  trade.  Is  there  an  honorable  gentleman  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  who  will  pretend  that 
these  great  men,  Lord  Durham  and  Lord  Elgin,  did 
not  save  the  British  Crown  on  this  continent  ?  Will 
any  one  pretend  that  the  colonies  would  have  long 
cunaented  to  be  governed  by  the  Colonial  Office, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  petty  family  com- 
pact ?  Who  is  not  aware  that  the  reciprocity  treiity, 
negotiated  by  Lurd  Elgin  in  1S:>4,  effectually  quelled 
the  agitation  for  annexation  which  followed  1849.  I 
say  to  our  honorable  friends  opposite :  You  want  to 
maintain  British  connection  on  this  continent,  and  so 
eay  I ;  but  I  add  this,  that  if  you  want  to  maintain 
British  connection  on  this  continent,  British  connec- 
tion must  walk  abreast  with  all  the  requirements  of 
this  country.  In  this  connection,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  minute  of  council  of  the  Coalition  Gov- 
ernment of  1865,  which  is  pregnant  with  meaning,  in 
view  of  the  present  circumstances.  The  minute  is  as 
follows : 

Under  the  beneficient  operation  of  the  system  of  self'-i^ov- 
ernment,  which  the  lat«^r  policy  of  tlie  mother. country  has 
accorded  to  <,*:iiiada,  in  common  with  the  other  colonies  j)Os- 
sessing  representative  institutions,  combined  with  tlio  advan- 
tages secured  by  the  HiKuprocity  Tri^aty  of  an  unrestricted 
commerce  with  our  nearest  neighbors  in  the  natural  j»roduc- 
tions  of  tlie  two  countries,  all  agitations  for  organic  changes 
has  ceased — all  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  political  jela- 
tions  of  the  province  has  wholly  disappeared. 

Here  is  the  admission   that  reciprocity   with  the 
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United  States   effectually  quashed  the  agitation  for 
annexation  which  followed  1849 : — 

Although  the  colonies  would  grossly  misrepresent  their 
countrymen  if  they  were  to  affirm  that  their  loyalty  to  their 
Sovereign  would  be  diminished  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the 
withdrawal,  through  the  unfriendly  action  of  a  foreign  Govern- 
m  ent,  of  mere  commercial  privileges,  however  valuable  the^e 
might  be  deemed,  they  think  they  canuDterr  in  directing  the 
attention  of  the  enlightened  statesmen  who  wield  the  des- 
tinies of  the  great  Empire,  of  which  it  is  the  proudest  boast  of 
Canadians  that  their  country  forms  a  part,  to  the  connection 
which  is  usually  found  to  exist  between  the  material  prospe- 
rity and  the  political  contentment  of  a  people,  for  in  doing  so 
they  feel  that  they  are  appealing  to  the  highest  motives  that 
can  actuate  patriotic  statesmen,  the  desire  to  perpetuate  a 
dominion  founded  on  the  atfectionate  allegiance  of  a  pros- 
perous and  contenteu  people. 

There  is  no  fear  of  any  desire  for   organic  chanjjes  as 
long  as  the  people  are  prosperous.     But  the  moment 
the  people  will  begin  to  believe  that  iheir  prosperity 
would  be  increased  by  an  organic   change,  frum  that 
moment  danger  may  arise.     As   to  our  moral  right  to 
act  as  we  have  acted   in  this  matter.  I   have  not  the 
slightest  doubt.     The  objection  of  honorable  gentle- 
men   opposite  would  have  been  a  much  stronger  one, 
at  least  in  my  eyes,  if  it  had  been  made  from  a  differ- 
ent standpoint.     If  instead  of  telling  u<^  that  we  have 
not  the  right  to  propose  to   discriminate  against   En- 
gland, they  had  said  it  would  not  be  generous  to  En- 
gland to  discriminate  against  her,  the  objection, to  my 
mind,  would  have  been  far  stronger  ;  and  if  I  am  not 
trespassing  beyond  the  limits  of  good  taste  in  speaking 
of  my  own  individual  sentiments,   I  would  say  that 
this  is  a  consideration  which  gave  me  much   concern. 
We  have  been  told    in  the  course  of  this   debate,  in 
many  instances,  that  sentiment  should  not  be  allowed 
in  politics.     That  view  I  do  not  take.     My  opinion  is 
that  sentiment  may,  as  well  in  politics  as  in    every- 
thing else,  well  shape  our  actions  to  the   extent  of 
making  us  generous  if  we  can  be  generous    without 
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any  sacrifice  of  duty.  Sir,  I  am  a  subject  uf  French 
origin,  and  I  have  often  stated — and  you,Mr.  Speaker, 
agree  with   me — that  there  is 

NO  MORE  LOYAL  RACE  OF  MEN 

under  the  British  Crown  on  the  American  continent 
than  Her  Majesty^s  subjects  of  French  origin.  Loy- 
alty is  natural  to  you,  men  of  British  origin  ;  it  flows 
in  your  bluod  ;  you  have  inhaled  it  from  the  heart  of 
your  mothers  ;  but  I  tell  you  that  gratitude  has 
'worked  in  the  hearts  of  my  countrymen  feelings  of 
the  same  nature  which  ibim})lanted  in  your  hearts  by 
vour  origin  or  your  birth.  With  all  my  soul  I  say, 
let  my  tongue  adhere  to  the  roof  of  my  muuth  if  it 
were  ever  to  speak  an  unkind  word  of  England  ;  let 
my  right  hand  wither  if  it  participated  in  anything 
which  would  be  unfair  to  England.  But  this  is  not  a 
question  of  sentiment.  This  is  a  question  of  duty,  and 
if  you  put  it  in  the  light.,that  I  have  to  choose  between 
the  duty  I  owe  to  England,  and  the  duty  1  owe  to  my 
native  land,  I  stand  by  my  native  land.  And  there 
is  not  an  Englishman, with  an  English  heart  in  his  bo- 
som, that  will  not  say  the  same  if  he  is  a  true  born 
Briton.  Sir,  England  would  treat  us  with  contempt  if 
we  were  to  act  otherwise  than  we  are  acting.  England 
expects  from  us  that  we  shall  do  the  best  we  can  for 
ourselves,  and  she  will  take  care  of  herself,  without 
any  assistance  from  Canadian  Tories.  I  am  quite  sure 
of  (  ne  thing.  It  is  quite  possible  that  John  Bull  may 
grumble,  but  in  his  grumbling  there  will  be  as  much 
pride  as  anger,  and  John  Bull  will  feel  flattered  if 
there  is  an  cfifspring  of  his  so  much  like  the  old  gent- 
leman that  he  will  not  lose  anv  occasion  to  earn  an 
honest  penny.  John  Bull  will  feel  flattered  if  he  finds 
that  scion  of  his  a  true  chip  of  the  old  block.  But 
there  is  another  kind  of  lovaltv  which  has  not  been 
alluded  to  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  and  which 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  this  instance.  1 
have  not  heard  from  the  other  side  a  word  about  the 
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loyalty  which  we  owe  to  Confederation.  Twenty  years 
ago  we  united  the  British  provinces  on  this  continent 
with  the  view  of  making 

A   NEW   NATIONALITY 

and  with  the  hope  of  making  them  a  nation.  It  was 
then  a  union  on  paper.  It  was  expected  that  it  would 
be  made  a  real  union.  The  union  has  lasted  twenty 
years,  and  what  is  the  result  to-day  ?  What  have  we 
achieved  during  those  twenty  years  ?  I  say  that  to- 
day, after  twenty  years,  the  union  which,  in  1867, was 
a  mere  union  on  paper  is  to-day  still  a  mere  union  on 
paper.  The  hearts  of  the  people  by  the  sea  are  not  in 
the  union. 

Some  honorable  members: — They  are. 

Mr.  Laurier: — My  honorable  friend  the  senior 
member  for  Halifax  (Mr.  Junes)  was  once  rebuked  for 
saying  that  he  was  a  NovaScotian  by  birth  and  a  Can- 
adian by  act  of  Parliament.  I  say,  and  I  think  I 
speak  with  knowledge,  that  the  sentiments  which  were 
then  uttered  bj^  my  honorable  friend  are  the  senti- 
ments entertained  by  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Nova  Scotia. 

Some  honorable  members: — No. 

Mr.  Laurier :     Yes.     Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that 
I  have  no  cause  to  speak   that  way,   because    Nova 
Scotia  has  returned  a  majority  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment.    Sir,  the  reason  why  Nova  Scotia  has  returned 
a  majority  to  support   the  Government   is   that    the 
issue  which  the  Liberal  party  placed  before  the  people 
of  Nova  Scotia  was  not  repeal.     I  believe  in  Confede- 
ration; we  believe  in  Confederation,  and  we  want  the 
people  of  the  Maritime  provinces  to  understand   that 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  not  so  much    tu 
induce  them  to  return  to  support  us,  but  to  win  them 
over  to  Confederation,  and  to   make  them   not   only 
loyal  British  subjects,  as  they  are,  but  loyal  Canadians 
as  well.  If  you  w.int  to  do  that,  if  you  want  to  achieve 
that  object,  you  must  revise  your  policy  altogether  ; 
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if  you  want  to  achieve  that  object,  you  must  give  to 
the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Maritime  provinces 
their  natural  market. 

LET   THEM    TRADE 

where  it  is  most  profitable  for  them  to  trade,  and 
their  hearts  will  be  won  over  to  the  Canadian  flag, 
not  only  to  the  British  flag.  It  was  our  hope  at  one 
time  to  make  this  country  a  nation.  It  is  our  hope 
yet. 

Some  honorable  members : — Hear,  hear  ! 

Mr.  Laurier: — I  hail  that  sentiment  with  joy, 
with  unbounded  joy,  all  the  more  that  it  is  altoge- 
ther unforeseen.  I  had  expected,  from  the  talk  we 
have  heard  from  these  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  that  they  expected  that  this  country 
would  forever  and  forever  remain  a  colony.  I  see  now 
that  they  have  higher  aspirations,  and  I  give  them 
credit  for  that.  Colonies  are  destined  to  become  na- 
tions, as  it  is  the  destiny  of  a  child  to  become  a  man. 
No  one,  even  on  the  other  side,  will  assume  that  this 
country,  which  will  some  day  number  a  larger  popu- 
lation than  Great  Britain,  is  forever  to  remain  in  its 
present  political  relation  with  Great  Britain.  The 
time  is  coming  when  the  present  relations  of  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  must  either  become  closer  or  be 
severed  altogether.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  intend 
at  present  to  carry  out  this  line  of  thought  any  fur- 
ther, but  I  simply  say  that,  if  ever  and  whenever 
Canada  chooses,  to  use  the  language  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  to  stand  by  herself,  the  separation  will 
take  place  not  only  in  peace,  but  in  friendship  and  in 
love,  as  the  son  leaves  the  house  of  his  father  to  be- 
come himself  the  father  of  a  familv.  But  this  is  not 
the  question  of  to-day.  To-day  weliaveto  face  a  prob- 
lem of  no  email  magnitude,  which  is  to  provide  the 
best  means  of  developing  and  broadening  the  area  of 
our  trade  to  such  an  extent  as  to  afford  to  our  stug- 
gling  industries  the  space  they  retjuire 
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TO   THRIVE     AND   DEVELOP. 

This  is  the  duty  of  the  present  hour ;  this  is  the  task 
which  has  to  be  faced  and  met.  We,  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  believe  that  the  motion  of  my  honorable 
friend  from  South  Oxford  (Sir  Richard  Cartwright) 
exactly  meets  the  case  ,  we  believe  that  the  solution 
of  the  problem  is  complete  in  unrestricted  reciprocity 
with  the  great  nation  to  the  south  of  us.  I  fully 
appreciate  the  objection  of  our  friends  on  the  other 
side,  who  say  that  our  course  is  not  generous  towards 
England.  My  answer  is  simply  this:  I  only  wish 
that  we  could  offer  to  England  the  eame  propositions 
that  we  offer  to-day  to  the  American  people.  England 
has  opened  to  us  her  doors.  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  have  closed  our  doors  against  Eng- 
land. They  have  done  it,  I  know,  not  in  any  spirit  of 
hostility  towards  England,  but  because  they  thought 
it  was  in  the  interest  of  this  country.  They  have 
adoj)ted  protection  as  their  deliberate  policy.  England 
has  the  policy  of  free  trade.  England  is  3,0(»0  miles 
away  from  us.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  a 
])olicy  of  protection,  the  same  as  ours.  They  are  our 
nearest  neighbors.  There  are  our  channels  of  trade. 
Therefore,  the  course  we  take  is  not  a  matter  of 
clioice,  it  is  the  dictate  of  reason.  I  fully  appreciate 
as  well  the  objection  of  those  who  say  this  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  changes  which  must  end  in  annexation. 
Sir,  I  grant  at  once  that  there  is  force  in  the  objec- 
tion if  you  look  only  at  the  surface;  but  it  is  the 
greatest  posible  misconception  in  politics  to  believe 
that  the  same  mould  will  reproduce  the  same  casts 
of  events.  It  is  true  that  historv  ever  repeats  itself, 
but 

HISTORY   NEVER     REPEATS   ITSELF 

in  identically  the  same  terms.  It  is  true  that  the 
same  causes  always  produce  the  same  effects,  but 
those  effects  are  always  modified  by  a  variety  of  ecu- 
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comitant   circumstances.     Who,  for   instance,    would 
have  expected,    fifty  years   ago,  that   the  concession 
of  responsible   government    would   have  resulted,  as 
it  has  resulted,   in  a  Jclo&er   union    between  England 
and  Canada?  All  the   wiseacres  of  that  day  predicted 
that   the  concession    which  was   made  at   that  time 
would   result   in   the   absolute  severance  of  Canada 
from  the  Empire,  but    all  the   prophecies   have  been 
falsified.      The  result  has  been  to  draw  the  two  coun- 
tries closer  together  than  ever.    We  anticipate  on  this 
side  of  the   House  that   the  carrying  of  my  honorable 
friend's  resolution    will    have   the   elBfect   of  bringing 
about  such  prosperity  to   this  country  that  trade  will 
increase,  not   only    between    Canada   and  the  T'nited 
States,  but  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain  herself, 
and    make  the   bonds    of    union   still    stronger  than 
they  are.     Nor,  Sir,  would    I  treat  lightly  the  misgiv- 
ings of  those   who,  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  event, 
as  this  is   sure  to    be,  stand    irresolute,    dreading  the 
unknown.     I  can  well  conceive  that  sentiment.   Even 
when  the  mind  is  satisfied  that  a  given  political  situa- 
tion has   become  intolerable,  that  a  change  has  to  be 
made,  even  then    the  contemplated    reform  may,  per- 
haps,  be   looked    upon    with    misapprehension.     For 
instance,  the  most  radical   reformer  amongst  us.  con- 
vinced thougli  he  may  be  that  a  revision  oi  the  Union 
Act    which    binds  the  three  kingdoms   together  has 
become  necessary,  still  may  not  look  without  anxiety 
to  the  impending   change.     When  the  past  has  been 
so  glrious,  when   the    present   condition   of   things, 
though  it   has    wrought   intolerable   evils,    has  made 
England  so  great,  even  he  who  is  determined  to  amend 
the  present   constitution   and  amend   it  effectually  to 
remove  existing:   evils — even  he.   Sir,  perhaps  would 
not  touch  the  existing  fabric  except  with  a  trembling 
hand.     But   at  the   same   time   the   staunchest  T^ry 
must  admit  that  the  history  of  England  has  been 

AN    I'NCEA^ING     TRANSFORMATION. 

There  has  not  been  one  century   when   England   did 
28 
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not  change,  when  England  has  been  the  same  as  in 
the  century  before.  England  moved  onward  and 
onward,  from  progress  to  progress,  until  she  has 
rpathed  her  present  position.  Yet  every  one  of  those 
changes,which  have  made  England  what  she  is  to-day, 
has  been  met  by  Tories  and  by  Conservatives  with 
the  taunts  of  disloyalty  with  which  we  are  met  to-day. 
To  go  no  further  back  than  the  present  century  when 
Catholic  Emancipation  had  become  unavoidable,  all 
the  Tories  of  Engfand,  from  the  King  downwards, 
wept  over  the  fall  of  England.  When  the  Reform  Bill 
was  carried,  all  the  Tories  of  England  wept  over  the 
downfall  of  their  country ;  when  the  Corn  Laws  were 
abolished,  still  the  Tories  of  England  had  more  tears 
to  shed.  In  our  own  country,  when  responsible  gov- 
ernment was  first  agitated,  all  the  Tories  of  Canada 
wept  over  the  impending  rupture  of  British  connec- 
tion ;  and  when,  a  few  years  afterwards,  responsible 
government  was  carried  into  effect,  the  Tories  no 
longer  wept,  but  tliey  raved,  they  burst  out  into  a 
torrent  of  passion.  Their  rage  was  perfectly  genuine, 
but  the  tears  they  shed  were  merely  crocodile  tears. 
What  the  Tories,  British  or  Canadian,  wept  over  apon 
those  occasions,  was  not  the  downfall  of  England,  was 
not  the  rupture  of  British  connection,  but  it  was  the 
loss  of  some  privilege  or  some  monopoly  which,  upon 
all  those  occasions,  was  forcibly  removed  from  their 
grasp.  Sir,  if  the  views  of  the  Canadian  Tories  had 
prevailed  fifty  years  ago,  Canada  would  still  be  a 
medley  of  scattered,  provinces,  each  governed  or  rather 
owned 

BY   A   SMALL   FAMILY   COMPACT. 

If  the  Tories  of  to-day,  if  those  whose  lamentations 
we  have  heard  for  the  last  fifteen  days,  had  lived  fifty 
vears  ago,  they,  like  their  ancestors,  would  have 
howled  with  loyal  yells  against  the  reforms  which 
have  raised  Canada  from  the  position  which  she  then 
held  to  the  proud  position  which  she  occupies  to-day  ; 
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they  would  have  opposed  those  reforms  with  the  same 
cries  of  loyalty  with  which  they  meet  us  to-day  ;  and 
I  venture  to  say,  judging  of  the  future  by  the  past, 
that  the  Tories  fifty  years  hence  will  rejoice  at  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  of  my  honorable  friend,  as 
it  must  be  adopted  some  day,  though,  true  to  their 
Tory  nature,  they  will  shrink  from  the  reforms  which 
will  then  be  necessary.  Sir,  I  am  not  disposed  to  tr^at 
otherwise  than  with  respect  thos%protests  which  have 
been  raised  against  the  disturbance  of  the  present 
state  of  thing?.  lam  reminded,  in  this  connection, 
of  Bome  words  written  by  Armand  Carrel,  a  Frenchman 
of  great  power  and  greater  promise,  who,  unfortuna- 
tely, fell  a  premature  victim  of  that  curse  of  French 
civilization,  duelling.  Armand  Carrel  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  French  army,  and  had  deserted  to  join 
one  of  those  numerous  insurrections  which  took  place 
in  Spain  about  the  year  1820,  in  favor  of  constitu- 
tional government.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  court- 
martialled  and  sentenced  to  death  ;  but  after  a  series 
of  dramatic  incidents  he  obtained  a  new  trial  and 
was  finally  acquitted.  Referring,  some  years  later,  to 
the  events  which  had  brought  on  those  insurrections, 
the  French  revolution,  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  the 
organic  disturbances  created  by  those  events,  the  new 
aspirations  developed,  in  consequence,  in  some  classes 
of  society,  and,in  other  classes  of  society,  the  intense 
attachment  to  the  old  refjime  and  the  intense  desire 
for  its  restoration,  he  concluded  as  follows  : 

Events  in  their  continual  and  fatal  transformation  do  not 
carry  all  minds  with  them,  nor  curb  all  characters  with  an 
equal  facility,  nor  take  care  of  all  interests ;  this  must  be 
understood  and  something  must  be  foruiven  to  the  protesta- 
tions which  rise  in  favor  of  the  past.  When  a  period  is  ei.ded, 
the  mould  is  shattered,  and  it  is  enough  for  Providence  that  it 
cannot  be  reconstituted. 

Those  words  seem  to  be  full  of  meaning,  and  they 
seem  forcibly  to  teach  the  lesson  tliat  it  is  the  duty  of 
Reformers  ever  to  stand  up  to  the  duty  of  the  hour, 
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WITHOUT  FEAR   OF   THE  CONSEQUENCES, 

either  tu  themselves  or  to  the  country  ;    ever  respect- 
ing, but  still   never  heeding,  those  protests  which  are 
sure  to  be  raised  in   favor  of  the  past — in  the  words 
of  President   Lincoln   ''  with   malice   towards  none, 
with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right.  "  Sir,  believing  that  I  appeal 
to  all  Reformers  omthe  present  occasion,  I  appeal  not 
only  to  those  who  belong  to  the  Reform  organization, 
but  I  appeal  to  all  those  who  believe  that  the  world 
cannot  remain   stationary ;    I  appeal  to  all  those  who 
believe  that  new   exigencies  are  always  arising  which 
require  to  be  dealt  with  :    I  appeal  to  all   those  wlio 
believe    that  the  present    economical    condition    of 
Canada  is  false  and   dangerous  ;    I  appeal   to  the  old 
men  who,  in   former   vears,   have  borne   the  brunt  of 
many  battles   in  favor   of  reform,    and  whu  have  lent 
a  helping   shoulder  to  bring  up  their  country  to  the 
high  level  it  occupies  to-day  ;    I  appeal  tu  the  v<»un<r 
men  whose  aim  it  is  to  raise  their  country  still  higher 
— of  all  I  ask  their  support  in  the  task  we  have  under- 
taken at   this  time.    Sir,  our   opponents  on  this  occa- 
sion again    drag  up  their   old-time  weapon  of  abuse. 
They  tell  us  that  we  are  disloyal,  that  we  are  traitors, 

THAT    WE   ARE    ANNEXATIONISTS. 

With  such  invectives  we  are  not  concerned.  Those 
invectives  are  only  an  anticipation  of  those  with 
which  we  will  be  assailed  by  our  opponents.  Again, 
they  will  ax)peal  to  all  the  prejudices  that  may  lie  in 
the  people  against  this  policy.  They  will  again  tor- 
ture noble  sentiments  in  order  to  arouse  suspicion 
against  this  policy,  they  will  again  probe  the  narrow 
corners  of  the  heart  in  order  to  awaken  what  may  be 
found  there  low  and  vile  against  this  new  policy. 
But  with  such  tactics  we  are  not  concerned.  Such 
tactics  have  been  faced  before  and  we  must  face  them 
again.    They  say  that  without  a  doubt  the  people 
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will  repel  us,  that  viotory  will  again  perch  on  the 
banners  of  the  Conservative  party.  With  such  consid- 
erations we  are  not  concerned.  Our  considerations 
are  higher,  uur  aims  aro  higher  than  such  low,  vulgar, 
vile,  selfish  considerations,  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appeal  to  all  those  who  believe  that  politics  are  neither 
a  trade,  nor  a  gain  ;  I  appeal  to  all  those  who  believe 
that  politics  are  a  duty  which  must  be  discharged, 
not  with  a  view  to  the  gain  to  be  attained,  but  dis- 
charged simply  for  duty's  sake,  and  to  those,  in  the 
language  of  the  poet,  I  say 

Oaward!  throw  all  terrors  off! 
Slight  the  scorns,  scorn  the  scoff. 
In  the  race,  and  not  the  prize, 
*Glory*s  true  distinction  lies. 
Triumph  herds  with  meanest  things, 
Common  robbers,  vilest  slings, 
'  Mid  the  reckless  multitude ! 
But  the  generous,  but  the  good 
Stand  in  modesty  alone, 
Still  serenely  struggling  on. 
Planting  peacefully  the  seeds 
Oi  brighter  hopes  and  better  deeds. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  honorable  friend 
to  my  left  has  planted  the  seeds  of  brighter  hopes 
and  better  days  for  this  country  when  he  moved  this 
resolution.  XVe  may  be  defeated  ;  but  as  my  honor- 
able from  Prince  Edward  Island  (Mr.  Davies)  said  a 
few  days  ago,  time  is  with  us.     Yes, 

TIME   IS    WITH    us, 

the  cause  is  true  and  it  will  prevail.  We  are  just  now 
in  the  last  days  of  a  long  and  severe  winter.  Nature, 
which  is  now  torpid  and  inert,  will  awaken  in  a  few 
days  under  the  penetrating  influences  of  a  warmer 
sun,  and  the  great  river  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  on 
which  we  stand,  now  imprisoned  in  the  close  embrace 
of  frost,  will  throw  off  her  shackles  and  roll  unfettered 
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and  free  toward  the  sea.So  sure  as  this  will  happen,  I 
say  that  under  the  penetrating  influence  of  discussion, 
of  better  feelings  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  the  hosti- 
lity which  now  stains  our  long  frontier  will  disappear, 
the  barriers  which  now  obstruct  trade  will  be  burst 
open  and  trade  will  pour  in  alon^  all  the  avenues 
from  the  north,  free,  untrammelled  and  without  fear 
of  embarrassment  ur  provocation. 


Death  of  Hoo.  Tlooias  White 


{HOUSE     OF    COMMONS) 

Sitting  of  23rd  April,  1888 


Of  all  the  brief  addresses  ever  deli Nre red  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  member,  the 
following  is,  perhaps,  the  one  which  produced  the  greatest 
effect,  and  it  is  consequently  regarded  in  Parliament  as  a 
model  of  its  kind: 

Mr.  Speaker, 

In  seconding  the  motion,  I  can  scarcely  find 
words  to  give  expression  to  the  very  sad  emotions 
which  this  occasion  arouses.  Engaged  as  we  are  in 
daily  strife,  divided  as  we  are  in  aims  and  purposes, 
struggling  for  our  own  convictions,  we  are  too  apt  to 
forget  what  we  readily  realize  to-day,  that  after  all 
there  is  an  universal  kin  amongst  us  ;  and  when  a  man 
Mr.  White's  eminence  is  removed  from  amongst  us 
we  all  individually  feel  that  we  have  suffered  a  loss, 
and  perhaps, for  the  first  time,we  can  see  the  full  meas- 
ure of  the  man's  worth.  It  is,  however,  a  misfortune 
of  our  nature  that  we  never  appreciate  fully  what  we 
have  until  we  have  lost  it,  and  this  feeling  comes 
forcibly  to  me  to-day.  In  Mr.  White's  death  the  whole 
nation  has  suffered  a  great  loss,  but  I  realize  and 
understand  that  to  his  friends  the  blow  must  seem 
almost  unbearable.  His  untiring  energy  and  indus- 
try, his  vast  and  wide  knowledge  of  all  political 
questions,  his  aptitude  for  business,  his  great  admin- 
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istrative  ability,  his  skill  in  debate,  his  eloquence,  all 
were  the  happy  combination  of  varied  qualities  which 
made  him  a  tower  of  strength  to  those  with  whom  ho 
was  associated,  and  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  can 
never  forget,  as  has  been  said  by  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  that  upon  all  occasions,  whether  on  the 
floor  of  Parliament  or  whether  in  his  department  as 
an  executive  officer  of  the  Crown,  he  was  always  civil, 
courteous  and  obliging.  But  I  am  sure  that,  great 
as  the  blow  must  be  to  the  country  at  large,  to  his 
party  and  to  his  family,  there  is  no  one  who  feels  it 
more  deeply  than  the  veteran  Premier.  We  all  can 
sympathize  with  him,  and  we  do  sympathize  with 
him,  and  much  as  we  may  differ  from  him  in  politics 
on  various  questions,  we  all  understand  that  at  his 
time  of  life  the  death  of  a  long  trusted  friend  must 
deal  a  severe  blow.  Death  with  us  has  been  of  late 
unusually  cruel;  Mr.  White  is  the  ninth  of  our  collea- 
gues we  have  lost  since  last  elections.  Death  has  been 
unsparing,  striking  alike  on  all  ages  and  stations, 
and  this  last  blow,  coming  as  it  does  so  suddenly  and 
so  unexpectedly  after  so  many  others,  recalls  very 
forcibly  the  words  of  Burke:  ''What  shadows  we  are 
and  what  shadows  we  pursue  !" 


Mr.  Laorier  before  the  people  of  Ootario 


THE  LIBERAL  GAIHERING  AT  OAKVILLE 


GREAT  OVATION   IN   HONOR  OF  THE 
LIBERAL  LEADER 


HIS  OPINION  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  OF  THE  COUNTRY 


Especially  since  his  elevation  to  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal 
party,  Mr.  Laurier  has  made  it  an  annual  practice  to  adaress 
the  ])eople  of  <Jntario  on  the  great  Questions  of  the  day.  His 
tour  of  1»88  was  a  series  of  triumphal  receptions.  The  Young 
Liberals  of  Toronto  set  the  example  by  inviting  him  to  speak 
on  the  13th  August  at  Oakville,  in  the  county  of  Halton,  which 
was  then  in  the  throes  of  an  election  The  festivity  was  splen- 
did and  the  following  speech  was  reported  in  full  by  the  whole 
Liberal  press  of  the  province  : 

I  would  vainly  endeavor  to  find  words  to  convey  to 
you  the  full  measure  of  the  gratitude  that  I  feel  I  owe 
you  for  the  kind  recognition  you  are  pleased  to  give 
me  on  this  occasion.  I  can  assure  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  that  my  words  are  not  mere 
empty  words  or  the  mere  perfunctory  expressions  of 
conventional  formality.  I  deeply  feel  what  I  now  say, 
and, if  I  were  allowed  without  any  impropriety  to  add 
one  word  more  in  reference  to  myself,  I  would  say 
that  nothing  whatever  in  the  course   uf  my   life  has 
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ever  cheered  me  more  than  the  reception  which  has 
been  given  me  by  my  feilow-citizeos  of  Ontario,  in 
the  position  which  the  too  partial  regard  of  my  friends 
of  the  House  of  Commons  has  placed  upon  me.  To 
you,  Sir,  I  feel  especially  grateful  for  the  kind  words 
you  have  spoken  of  me.  I  am  a  French-Canadian,  as 
ineed  not  repeat  to  you.  You  have  heard  it  before, 
and  I  need  not  tell  it  you  again.  But  while  my  heart 
ever  feels  warm  towards  the  land  of  my  ancestors, 

MY   FIRST   ALLEGIANCE 

is  to  England,  nay,  to  Canada.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  the  Liberal  party  has  suffered  greatly  from  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Blake.  He  was  a  personality  io  himself. 
He  is  one  of  those  allies  whose  loss  nothing  can  make 
up  for.  If  the  party  has  not  suffered  more  than  it  has 
since  his  withdrawal  from  the  leadership,  it  is  due,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  example  he  has  left  to  us,  to  the 
strength  he  has  given  to  the  party, and  due  also  large- 
ly, too, to  the  able  men  who  surround  me  in  the  House 
of  Commons, and,  above  all,  to  my  friend.  Sir  Richard 
Cartwright,  who  during  last  session  produced  a  policy 
which,  dashed  as  it  may  be  upon  the  billows  of  infu- 
riated faction,  assailed  as  it  may  be  by  passionate 
prejudice,  tt)rtured  as  it  may  be  by  greed  and  avarice, 
is  bound  to  win,  and  I  hope  will  win  in.  this  county 
of  Hal  ton  not  later  than  next  week.  We  have  come 
hereto-day  in  reference  to  an  issue  which  is  before 
us  at  this  moment,  and  I  have  come  here  to  talk  to 
you  of  it.  For  myself,  though  I  am  at  this  moment 
the  responsible  head  of  the  Reform  party,  I  claim  for 
myself  no  other  merit  than  that  of  belonging  to  the 
great  bodv  of  Canadian  Reformers.  And  by  ""  Re- 
formers "  t  do  not  mean  alone  those  who  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Reform  party,  but  all  those 
who  bplieve  that  the  world  cannot  forever  remain 
stationary.  That  is  to  be  left  behind  in  the  race. 
Unless  the  principle.^  which  guide  a  community  in- 
clude that  of  reformation  in  order  to  suit  the  re«]uire- 
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mentsof  the  community,  it  cannot  remain  for  long 
progressive.  These  are  the  principles  that  actuate  us. 
I  see  before  me  a  large  number  of  men  who  evidently 
have  been  veterans  in  former  Reform  struggles,  and 
nothing  can  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  see  near 
me  on  the  platform  my  old  friend,  Joe  Rymal,  whose 
name  is  a  household  word  in  every  house  in  Ontario , 
and  who  has  been  one  of  those  veterans  of  Reform 
who  have  stood  the  brunt  of  many  conflicts  in  former 
times.  Sir,  Mr.  Rymal  and  others  of  his  generation  can 
testify  that  there  never  was  a  Canadian  generation 
which  had  not  to  fight  that  battle  in  the  cause  of  Re- 
form, which  had  not  to  battle 

AGAINST   SOME   NATIONAL   EVIL. 

In  their  earlier  years  this  country — not  only  Up- 
per Canada,  but  Lower  Canada,  my  native  province — 
was  held  as  a  close  corporation  by  a  few  favored  in- 
dividuals who  toiled  not,  neither  did  they  6pin,  but 
who  yet  lived  upon  the  fat  of  the  land.  They  can  re- 
member that  it  took  Robert  Baldwin  almost  a  whole 
lifetime  to  grapple  with  this  evil  and  overcome  it,and 
at  last  to  obtain  a  government  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people.  They  can  remember  that  after  this 
evil  disappeared  another  came  to  the  front.  The 
union  between  Lower  Canada  and  Upper  Canada  had 
been  so  clumsily  drawn  that  so  fair  and  honest  a 
principle  as  representation  by  population  was  system- 
aticalljr  denied  by  one  province,then  by  another,  be- 
cau<3e  it  was  feared  that  representation  by  population 
would  prove  an  instrument  of  tyranny  in  the  hand  of 
the  powerful  province.  They  can  remember  that  it 
took  George  Brown  also  a  whole  lifetime  to  obtain  jus- 
tice not  only  for  the  province  of  Ontario,  but  for  the 
whole  united  province  of  Canada.  Ic  took  him  a  whole 
lifetime  to  obtain  the  remedy  of  that  evil  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  clumsy  Legislative  union  the  present 
Federal  union  of  the  British  American  provinces. 
Well, Sir,  I  will  say  to  the  Reformers  of  this  county  of 
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Halton,  to  the  Reformers  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
that  we  also,  we  Reformers  of  the  year    1888,  we  Can- 
adians of  this  day,   have  a  task  to  perform,  a  duty  to 
achieve  and  an   evil   to   grapple  with,  which,  if  not 
grappled  with, 

MUST    DKAG    DOWN    THIS   OUR   COUNTKY. 

Sir,  I  put  it  to  any  of  you.  It  is  now  twenty-one  years 
since  Confederation  was  established.  We  started  with 
the  hope — is  it  not  true? — we  started  with  the  hope.as 
it  was  said  at  that  time,  that  we  would  link  together 
the  British  provinces  on  the  continent  of  America, 
that  we  would  bind  them  together  with  ties  of  affec- 
tion and  mutual  pride  and  that  we  would  make  them 
a  nation.  Such  was  our  dream,  such  was  our  hope 
often  expressed,  often  repeated.  Now,  I  ask  every 
one  in  this  audience,  no  matter  what  may  have  been 
in  the  past  his  predileclions,no  matter  whether  he  has 
been  a  Conservative  or  a  Reformer — I  ask  every  one 
in  this  audience,  looking  back  over  the  time,  how  far 
have  we  advanced  in  the  task  we  set  ourselves  to 
perform  twenty-one  years  ago  ?  Sir,the  pamful  answer 
must  be  that  we  have  not  advanced  one  iota,  one 
single  jot.  And  what  is  the  reason  ?  The  reason 
cannot  be  other  than  this,  that  Canada  has  not  found 
under  the  new  regime  the  prosperity  which  was  the 
goal  we  had  set  out  to  obtain.  I  would  not  compare 
our  lot  with  the  lot  of  P^uropean  populations,  but  I 
ask  you  if  it  is  not  true  that  we  have  not  reached  the 
prosperity  which  was  the  goal  to  which  we  were  look- 
ing ?  It  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Ministerial 
press  will  not  admit  that  ;  I  do  not  expect  from  them 
any  admission,  but  I  would  ask  the  opinion  upon 
that  subject  of  any  Conservative  who  may  do  me  the 
honor  of  listening  to  me.  The  Conservative  prf>8s 
assert  that  we  are  a  most  prosperous  people,  but  they 
reason  after  the  manner  of  Sir  John  Falstaff ;  thev 
take  sentiments  for  facts.  Sir  John  Falstaff  had  brag- 
ged that  the   Prince  owed   him  a  thousand  pounds, 
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and  when  taken  to  task  by  the  Prince,  who  said, 
*'  Sirrah,  do  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pounds  ?"  he 
replied,  "  Dost  thou  owe  me  a  thousand  pounds, 
Hal  ?  Thou  owest  me  thy  life  and  thy  love,  and  thy 
life  and  thy  love  are  worth  a  million."  That  is  the 
way  the  Conservative  press  argue.  When  we  say  we 
are  not  prosperous,  they  say,  ''  We  belong  to  the 
greatest  Empire  in  the  world."  And  so  we  do,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  have  not  under  the  Empire 

THAT   J^HAUE   OF    PROSPERITY 

that  is  due  to  us,  which  should  be  our  lot  as  Cana- 
dians, as  part  and  parcel  of  this  great  continent.  But, 
sir,  there  is  a  criterion  which  we  can  always  resort  to 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  population  is  as 
prosperous  as  it  ought  to  be.  Real  estate,  in  our  state 
of  civilization,  is  a  pretty  fair  criterion  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people.  If  the  value  of  real  estate  is 
going  up,  that  is  a  fair  evidence  of  prosperity  ;  if  real 
estate  is  going  down,  it  seem^^  to  me  there  must  be 
fiumething  WTong  somewhere.  I  venture  to  assert  this 
much,  and  I  assert  it  without  fear  of  successful  con- 
tradiction, that  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  apart 
from  the  large  railway  centres,  real  estate  for  the  last 
eight  years  has  not  been  advancing  ;  in  a  great  many 
places  it  has  been  retrograding.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is  in  the  county  of  Halton,  but  I  say  this  for  the 
province  from  which  I  come,  that  there  is  not  in 
Quebec  a  single  farm  which  would  sell  for  the  price 
it  would  have  sold  for  eight  years  ago.  I  invite  reflec- 
tion upon  this  point  by  whatever  Conservatives  there 
may  be  in  this  audience.  And  the  reason  is  obvious, 
the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  What  is  it  that  makes 
real  estate  valuable  in  our  railway  centres?  It  is 
because  population  is  bound  to  resort  to  those  centres 
in  our  state  of  civilization.  What  is  it  that  makes  real 
estate  valuable   anywhere?  Population.  Show  me 
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A   THICKLY-SETTLED   COUNTRY 

and  I  will  show  you  a  country  where  real  estate  is  valu- 
able. What  is  the  fact  about  our  population  ?  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  going  on  a  serious  loss  of  our 
population.  Hundreds,  and  we  might  almost  say 
thousands,  of  our  fellow-countrymen  are  daily  leaving 
our  country  to  give  their  labor  to  the  other  side  of 
the  line.  I  know  that  is  a  statement  which  will  be 
denied  by  the  Conservative  press,  but  I  appeal  to  the 
intelligence  of  this  audience.  If  the  Conpervative 
press  deny  this,  why  do  they  not  deny  that  the  sun 
shines,  that  fire  burns,  that  water  runs  down  hill,  that 
night  succeeds  the  day  and  day  the  night,  that  two 
and  two  make  four  ?  They  might  as  well  deny  any  of 
these  propositions  as  to  deny  that  we  are  losing  our 
own  population.  Sir,  what  I  now  say  I  will  not 
advance  any  statistics  to  prove,  but  I  appeal  to  the 
intelligence  of  every  man  in  this  audience,  to  the 
experience  of  every  man  in  this  audience.  And,  sir, 
I  may  say  this  in  Ontario,  as  I  have  often  stated  it 
in  my  own  province :  there  is  not  a  man,  not  one 
single  man  of  the  race  to  which  I  belong,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  of  forty  or  forty-five  years  of  age, 
who  has  not  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  a  near  rela- 
tive—a father,  a  son,  an  uncle  or  a  cousin.  That  is  a 
pretty  broad  statement  to  make,  still  I  make  it  as 
regards  my  own  province  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction.  I  reassert  that  there  is  not  one  single 
French  Canadian  in  Quebec  to-day  of  the  age  of  fortv- 
five  years  who  has  not  in  the  United  States  some  of 
his  own  relatives.  And  if  I  were  to  ask  any  one  of 
this  audience— you,  sir,  or  you,  or  you — to  tell  me  if 
you  have  some  relative  in  the  United  States,  I  believe 
the  answer  would  be,  I  have— a  son,  a  cousin,  an 
uncle,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is  not  that  state  of  things 
most  appalling?  Why  is  it  that  we  should  have  emi- 
gration from  our  country  ?  I  can  understand  emigra- 
tion from  Europe  to  America,  but  I  cannot  under- 
stand emigration  from  Canada  to  the  United   States. 
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I  can  uiulerstand  emigration  from  Ireland,  ill-gov- 
erned as  it  has  been  for  centuries.  I  can  understand 
emigration  from  Great  Britain  where  the  struggle  for 
food  is  ever  recurring -a  subject  of  anxiety  with 
millions  uf  our  fellow-men.  I  can  understand  emi- 
gration from  Germany  crushed  as  it  is  under  a  mili- 
tary despotism.     But  I  ask  in  Canada 

WHAT   CAN    BE   THE   CAUSE, 

what  can  be  the  reason  fur  emigration  ?  Can  it  be 
that  our  institutions  are  not  equal  to  the  American 
institutions  ?  There  is  not  a  man  here  in  Canada 
who  would  say  that.  We  say  not  merely  that  our 
institutions  are  equal  to  those  of  our  neighbors,  but 
that  they  are  better,  more  elastic  and  more  conducive 
to  freedom.  Can  it  be.  Sir,  that  our  soil  and  climate 
are  inferior  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  United 
States  ?  Sir,  I  say  this  :  I  am  willing  to  grant,  for  it  is 
80,  that  the  Americans  have  the  advantage  of  a  greater 
variety  of  climate,  but  in  everything  that  makes  a 
great  race,  in  everything  that  makes  a  noble  and 
manly  race,  we  have  the  advantage  of  climate  and 
production  over  our  American  neighbors.  Well, 
then,  if  the  fault  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  soil  or  the 
climate,  or  in  the  institutions  of  the  land,  w^here  can 
the  fault  be,  for  it  must  be  somewhere  ?  I  invite 
every  one  in  this  audience,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  political  convictions  before,  to  give  me  an  antwer 
if  he  can.  The  answer  I  give  is  this,  and  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  manifest  that  there  can  be  no  answer  but 
this :  If  the  fault  is  nut  to  be  found  in  the  institutions, 
or  the  soil,  or  the  climate,  then  the  evil  must  be  in 
the  economic  policy  of  the  Government. 

A  Voice — That's  the  root  of  the  matter. 

Honorable  Mr.  Laurier — That  is 

THE    ROOT   OF    THE   EVIL   INDEED. 

I  will  not  be  so  dislioncst  as  to  say  that  the  economic 
policy  of  the  Government,  the  national  policy,  is  the 
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sole  and  whole  cause  of  the  evil  from  which  we  suffer. 
Sir,  I  am  a  Liberal  and  a  Reformer,  and  I  claim  to 
speak  always  honestly  to  my  fellow-countrymen,  to 
tell  the  truth,  even  wnen  it  may  not  be  wholly  pala- 
table. I  claim  this  merit— that  I  speak  my  own  con- 
victions. I  do  not  lay  Ihe  whole  blame  upon  the 
national  policy,  but  I  charge  this  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  land — I  arraign  them  for  this — that  they 
promised,  ten  years  ago,  to  remove  the  evil  and  they 
have  not  removed  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  their 
policy  has  intensified  it.  Ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  were  quite  a  young  man,  but,  coming  from 
such  a  fijood  stock  as  you  do,  I  am  sure  you  took  an 
active  part  in  politics  even  then.  You  remember 
what  took  place  in  those  days.  It  was  in  the  last  days 
of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Mackenzie.  You  remem- 
ber that,  everywhere  where  there  was  a  stump  large 
enough  to  hold  two  feet,  there  you  found  a  Conserva- 
tive orator  preaching  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  his 
colleagues  were  flies  on  the  wheel  and  good  for  no- 
thing; that  if  they  had  a  little  of  the  brains  of  the 
other  side  they  would  have  devised  a  plan  which 
would  have  cured  the  country  of  the  evil  from  which 
it  was  suffering.  We  were  suffering  from  a  severe 
depression  in  trade.  Mr.  Mackenzie  told  you.  Sir 
Richard  Cartwright  told  you,  they  could  not  make 
C'anada  right  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  if  ever  two 
men  were  vindicated  they  have  been  vindicated  by 
what  has  taken  place  since.  But,  Sir,  the  Conserva- 
tive orators  who  stumped  the  province  of  Ontario  at 
that  time  told  you  that  Sir  John  Macdonald  had 

A    MAGIC     WAND   IN    IIIS    HAND, 

and  that  by  simply  waving  it  there  would  spring  from 
ground  the  manufactories  that  would  cuver  Ontario 
and  give  work  to  our  sons  who  were  seeking  work  on 
the  other  side  of  the  line.  Allow  me  to  recall  on  this 
occasion  the  words  that  were  then  spoken.  Sir  John 
spoke  in  many  places  in  that  year,  but  the  burden  of 
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his  song  was  the  same  everywhere,  and  you  may 
imagine  what  it  was  by  some  words  he  spoke  not  very 
far  from  here,  at  Parkdale.     He  said  : — 

Here  we  are,  not  only  suffering  depression  in  every  trade 
and  industry,  but  our  people  are  leaving  the  country  to  seek 
employment  in  the  mills  and  manufactories  of  the  United 
States.  Was  it  not  a  crying  shame  that  though  this  country 
had  a  fertile  soil,  ahealtliy  climate,  a  strong  and  welleducHted 
people  and  good  laws,  5<>J,(XX)  of  our  own  people  should  have 
crossed  our  borders  in  those  years  and  taken  up  their  abode 
in  the  United  States  because  they  could  not  find  employment 
here  for  their  skill  and  energy  and  enterprise  in  consequence 
of  the  false  policy  of  our  rulers? 

The  Conservative  press  tell  us  there  is  no  exodus. 
But  in  those  days  Sir  John  admitted  that  there  was 
an  exodus,  and  he  said  it  was  a  crime  and  a  shame. 
Well,  Sir,  I  ask  :  If  it  was  a  crying  shame  in  those 
days  that  there  should  be  five  hundred  thousand  of 
our  fellow-countrymen  on  the  other  side  of  the  line 
seeking  employment,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  men 
who  pretendea  they  could  cure  that  eyil,  and  have 
brought  the  number  up,  not  merely  to  five  hundred 
thousand,  but  to  a  round  million  ?  But,  Sir.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  hard  on  Sir  John  or  his  friends.  It  is 
better  to  be  generous  when  you  have  them  at  your 
mercy.  We  have  the  advantage  over  him  now.  We 
can  meet  him  with  his   own   words.     And,   after  all, 

Serhaps  he  believed  that  he  could,  indeed,  with  the 
lational  Policy,  which  he  was  about  to  put  on  the 
statute  book,  provide  a  remedy  for  you.  For,  you 
know,  there  have  been  such  instances  in  history 
— ^instances  of  men  who,  by  stating  a  false  proposition 
and  repeating  it, 

AT  LAST   CONVINCED   THEMSELVES 

that  it  was  true.    You  remember  the  story   of  old 
George  the  Fourth.     He  was  fond   of  donning  mili- 
tary clothes,  though  he  never  smelt  the  powder  of  the 
29 
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field  of  battle.    After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  com- 
menced to  say  that  he  was  presentjand  he  kept  repeat- 
ing it  until  at  last  he  convinced  himself  that  it  was 
true.    And  not  only   did  he  convince  himself  that  he 
was  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  but  he  gave  examples 
of  his  dashing  conduct  while  there.     On  one  occasion 
he  put  the   Duke  of  Wellington  in  a  very  awkward 
predicament.    The  King  spoke  to  a  person   on  one 
occasion  of  having  been  at  the  battle,  and  the  person 
to  whom  he  related  the  story   did  not  seem  wholly 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  it.    So  the  King  turned  for 
confirmation  of  his  statement  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  said  :  ^^  Is  it  not  true,  Arthur,  that  I  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ?"  But  the  ereat 
Duke  was  equal  to  the  occasion.     He  did  not  either 
admit  or  deny  the  King's  statement,   but  answered  : 
'*  I  have  often  heard  Your  Majesty  say  so.  "  Or  you 
do  not  know,  perhaps,   the  story  of  the  theological 
student  who   was  fond  of  argument.    One  day,  while 
walking  with  a  fellow  student,  he  wanted  to  have  an 
argument  on    Christianity  and   infidelity.  **  What  is 
the  use  of  attempting  that  ?  ''  said  his  friend,  ''  for  we 
are  agreed  on  that  point,  we  are  both  Christians.''  But 
he  still  insisted  and  told  his  friend  to  argue  for  Christ- 
ianity, while  he^^himnelf  would   argue   for   infidelity. 
And  so  he  commenced  to  argue  and  he  argued  so  well 
that  he  argued  himself  into  infidelity.     Well,  I  won't 
say  that  Sir  John  Macdonald  wanted  to  humbug  any- 
body, but 

IF    HE    DID   HUMBUG   ANYBODY 

into  the  belief  that  he  could  cure  the  emigration 
evil  by  the  National  Policy,  I  believe,  in  all  charity, 
he  began  by  humbugging  himself.  Now  ten  years 
have  passed  since  that  day,  and  I  ask  of  all  those  who 
in  those  days  believed  indeed  that  the  Liberals  were 
flies  on  the  wheel,  what  has  been  the  reeult  of  the 
National  Policy  ?  Men  believed  that  Sir  John  could 
indeed  create  prosperity  by  act  of  Parliament  in   the 
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form  of  a  policy  of  protection.  We  had  an  example 
a  year  or  so  afterwards,  in  1880.  One  of  his  staunch 
followers,  Mr.  Rufus  Stephenson,  who  was  member 
for  Kent  and  who  is  now — well  I  don't  know  what  he 
is  now,  but  at  the  last  report  he  was  drawing  $5,000  a 
year  out  of  the  Canadian  exchequer  for  inspecting 
colonization  companies  in  the  North- West  tnat  do 
not  exist, — Mr.  Rufus  Stephenson  said  in  1880,  speak- 
ing somewhere  in  Western  Canada:  "  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  the  Government  that  has  raised  the  price  of 
wheat  from  75  cents  a  bushel  to  $1.40."  Well,  as  I 
p%id  a  moment  ago,  Mr.  Stephenson  is  no  longer  in 
the  political  arena.  If  he  was  we  might  ask  him  : — 
Are  your  friends  flies  on  the  wheel  ?  They  raised  the 
price  of  wheat  at  one  time,  it  appears,  from  75  cents 
to  $1.40.  Why  don't  they  exert  their  power  to-day  ? 
Why  don't  they  bring  up  the  price  of  wheat  again  ? 
This  is  the  reduction  ad  absurdum  which  shows  the 
hollowness  of  the  pretensions  and  promises  which 
were  made  to  you  ten  years  ago.  I  blame  no  one,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  having  believea  those  promises.  But, 
as  I  blame  no  one  for  having  believed  them,  he  would 
be  entitled  to  blame  who,  upon  this  occasion,  would 
not  rise  superior  to  party  claims,  and  express  the  opi- 
nion which  must  be  in  his  breast,that  their  policy  has 
been  a  failure  and  we  must  have  a  new  departure. 
Sir,  what  must  be  the  new  departure?  Sir  Richard 
Cartwright  indicated  it  during  last  session.  We  have 
tried  the  policy  of  restriction  and  it  has  failed,  let  us 
try  the  policy  of  expansion.  The  policy  propounded 
by  Sir  Richard  Castwright  is  that  we  should  have 
unrestricted  reciprocity  with  the  sixty  .millions 
of  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  That  policy  is 
that  we  should  open  as  wide  as  we  can  open  all  the 
avenues  of  trade  between  the  two  nations.    Sir, 

EXPERIENCE  IS  THE  Tb^T   OF  ALL  THEORY. 

When  we  tried  the  National  Policy  ten  years  ago 
we  bad  no  experience,  and  some  might  assume  that 
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these  prophecies  then  made  would  prove  true.  But 
we  have  tried  it  for  ten  years  and  we  have  found  it 
wanting.  Not  so,  however,  with  reciprocity.  We 
know  what  reciprocity  can  do,  for  we  know  what  re- 
ciprocity has  dune  in  the  past.  We  have  had  reci- 
procity before,  not  unrestricted  but  restricted  reci- 
procity, confined  only  to  natural  products.  And  there 
is  not  one  man  in  this  audience  who  will  not  admit 
that  the  twelve  years  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  were 
the  golden  era  of  the  Canadian  farmer.  Well,  what 
restricted  reciprocity  did  in  the  past  it  can  do  now. 
It  is  true  that  you  are  told  that  reciprocity,  confined 
as  it  was  to  some  natural  products, made  better  times, 
and  what  it  did  before  it  must  do  to-day.  Remember 
what  you  were  told  ten  years  ago.  Ten  years  ago  you 
were  told  that  the  National  Policy  would  give  you  a 
local  market ;  that  there  would  be  in  the  midst  of  you 
manufactories  with  thousands  of  artisans  who  would 
consume  everything  that  would  be  grown  by  farmers  , 
that  the  farmers  would  sell  dear  everything  they 
had  to  pell,  and  buy  cheap  everything  they  had  to 
buy.     We  had  then  two  cities  exceeding  each 

ONE   HUNDRED   THOUSAND   POPLTLATION 

— Montreal  and  Toronto — and  we  have  yet  only  two 
cities  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  population.  On 
the  other  side,  you  have,  in  the  Northern  States  alone, 
twelve  cities  of  population  exceeding  one  hundred 
thousand  and  comprising  in  all  a  population  of  four 
millions.  There  is  your  local  market.  You  were  told 
by  the  National  Policy  men  that  reciprocity  would 
be  of  no  benefit  to  the  farmers,  because  they  would 
have  to  compete  with  the  American  farmers  in  their 
own  market,  and  they  produce  the  same  things  that 
uur  farmers  do.  That  is  true;  they  do  produce  the 
same  things,  and  the  argument  can  be  met  in  many 
ways.  But  I  have  better  than  argument  to  offer  you. 
I  did  not  come  here — it  may  be  presumptions  in  me 
to  say  it,  but  I  make  it  a  rule  to  speak  my  own  mind — 
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to  address  my  fellow- Liberals.  It  is  the  Conserva- 
tives I  want  to  address.  If  they  would  take  it  without 
offence,  I  would  say  it  is  the  sinners  I  want  to  con- 
vert. As  I  want  lo  address  myself  to  the  sinners,  I 
will  give  them  an  authority  that  to  them  will  be  more 
than  the  law  and  the  prophets.  I  will  give  them  the 
words  of  the  great  apostle  himself,  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald,  and  they  will  be  obdurate  indeed  if  they  find 
objection  to  what  he  says.  In  1860,  we  were  on  the 
eve  of  an  election.  Sir  Juhn  went  around  Ontario  and 
spoke  in  many  places.  Here  is  something  that  he 
said  at  Hamilton.  These  are  his  very  words,  and  I 
commend  then  to  my  fellow  countrymen  of  the  Con- 
servative persuasion :  — 

One  great  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  in  Upper 
Cana<ia  is  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  and  the  consequent  inter- 
change of  agricultural  conimocHties  and  raw  materials.  He 
has  found  a  market  where  there  was  none  at  all  before  for 
him. 

These  are  prefty  conclusive  words.  We  hear  it 
said  now  by  some  disciples  of  Sir  John  that  recipro- 
city would  be  a  bad  thing  because  we  produce  the 
same  kind  of  goods  that  are  produced  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line.     I  want  you  to  answer  them 

WITH   THESE   WORDS   OF   SIR   JOHN. 

Again,  speaking  at  the  other  end  of  the  province,   at 
Caledonia,  he  said  the  same  year : — 

If  there  is  one  measure  of  late  date  which  benefits  the 
country  more  than  another  it  is  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  negot- 
iated indeed  by  tlie  Jlincks  Government,  but  perfected  under 
Sir  Allan's.  You  know  that  whereas  wheat  used  to  pay  20  cents 
a  bushel  to  enter  the  frontiers  of  the  United  St'ites,  it  now 
goes  in  free,  and  every  farmer  here  is  20  cents  a  bushel  richer 
for  that  measure.  Instead  of  being  kept  out  of  the  United 
States,  and  being  obliged  to  go  to  Montreal  to  sell  his  produce, 
he  has  now  the  choice  of  two  markets — he  has  two  strmgs  to 
his  bow — no  Collector  of  Customs  stands  between  him  and  the 
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New  England  manufacturer  or  between  him  and   the  Brit'iBh 
consumer. 

Who  says  that  ?  Not  The  Globe.  Sir  John  himself 
says  that.  Instead  of  being  kept  out  of  the  United 
States  and  being  obliged  to  go  to  Montreal  to  sell  his 
produce,  as  it  is  now,  the  Canadian  farmer  has  the 
choice  of  two  markets.  He  has  two  strings  to  his  bow. 
No  Customs  officer  stands  between  him  and  the  New 
England  manufacturer  and  the  British  consumer. 
That  is  the  very  policy  to  which  we  wish  to  revert. 
That  was  the  policy  that  twenty  years  ago  made  the 
farmer  twenty  cents  richer  upon  every  bushel  he  had 
to  sell.  That  language  is  eloquent  enough,  but  there 
is  something  still  more  eloquent — the  figures  of  the 
trade  which  was  done  under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 
In  1853,  as  you  know,  our  trade  with  the  United  States 
— that  was  before  the  treaty — was  only  821,rH3O,()00. 
In  180f),  the  last  year  of  tlie  treaty,  that  trade  had 
increased  to  884,000,000,  an  increase  of  8r)3,(XK),aXX 
Certainly  nothing  could  be  more  eloquent  than  these 
figures.  They  show  one  thing  more.  They  show 
that  the  treaty  was  advantageous  not  only  to  the 
Canadians,  but  also  to  our  American  neighbours.  It 
was,  as  every  bargain  should  be, 

MUTUALLY    ADVANTAGEOU.S. 

8till  the  treaty  was  repealed,  much  to  the  regret  of 
the  Canadian  people  It  was  repealed  by  our  neigh- 
bours to  the  south,  and  for  what  reason?  Not  because 
it  was  not  advantageous;  there  was  not  a  public  man 
in  the  United  Slates  who  ever  pretended  that  the 
trpnty  was  not  advantageous  to  the  American  people. 
But  it  was  repealed,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  from  political 
reasons,  on  account  uf  the  unfriendly  tone  of  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  too,  at  the  time  of  the  great 
struggle  which  the  Americans  had  to  wage  for  the 
preservation  of  their  national  unity.  It  was  when  the 
great    democratic     nation  to  the    south   of  us   was 
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fighting  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  for  human  rights, 
for  the  preservation  of  a  great  people.  They  never 
had  any  friendly  response  from  the  neighboring 
nation.  I  do  not  blame  very  much  the  people  of  my 
own  race,  for  they  do  not  conceive  of  liberty  as 
people  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  do.  But  if  Great  Britain 
is  entitled  to  the  reproach,  Canada  is  entitled  to  it  as 
well.  Amongst  the  public  men  of  Great  Britain  of 
that  time  only  two,  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden, 
openly  advocated  the  cause  of  the  North.  And  among 
the  public  men  in  Canada  of  that  day  only  one 
openly  championed  the  cause  of  the  North,  and  that 
was  George  Brown.  It  is  told  among  the  traditions 
of  the  House  of  Commons  that  when  upon  a  certain 
occasion  the  North  had  been  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  there  were  cheers  from  the  Conf?ervative  benches 
in  the  PTouse  of  Assembly.  The  American  people 
resented  that  course  on  the  part  of  Canadians  and 
said,  if  these  people  will  not  stand  by  us  in  our 
struggles  we  will  nut  trade  with  them.  But,  Sir, 
better  days  have  come  since  that  time.  Blood  is 
thicker  than  water,  and  it  is  P^nglish  blood  that  flows 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line;  and  now  these  feelings 
of  asperity  have  disappeared,  and  there  are  to-day 
in  the  United  States  men  who  are  ready  to  welcome 
Canadians  to  trade  with  the  Americans  upon  even 
terms.  We  have  in  Congress,  Mr.  Ilitt,  Mr.  Butter- 
worth,  Senator  Sherman  and  Secretary  Bayard.  All 
those  men  have  time  and  again  said  that  they  are 
ready  to  trade  with  us  on  even  terms  and  to  remove 
these  customs  oflficers  who  take  so  much,  as  Sir  John 
Macdonald  says,  from  the  Canadian  farmer. 

Why  is  it  that  our  Ciovernment — why  is  it  that 
the  Government  of  Sir  John  do  not  give  the  answer  to 
those  questions  ?  Why  do  they  not  adopt  the  policy 
suggested  by  Sir  Richard  Cartwright — the  policy  of 
unrestricted  reciprocity  ?  They  have  given  the  reason 
more  than  once,  and  the  reason  they  have  given  is 
this  :  That  unrestricted  reciprocity  would  not  be 
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FAVORABLE  TO  THE   MANUFACTURER. 

Now,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  a  treaty  of  unre- 
stricted reciprocity  would  include  natural  products, 
and  according  to  the  language  of  Sir  John,  which  I 
have  quoted,  that  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
farmers.  But  at  the  same  time  they  say  that  while 
this  policy  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmers 
it  would  be  injurious  to  the  manufacturer.  Very  well, 
I  take  issue  upon  that  ground  with  them.  If  that 
policy  which  we  propose,  if  the  policy  of  unrestricted 
reciprocity  would  not  be  equally  favorable  to  the 
manufacturer  and  the  farmer,  if  a  choice  has  to  be 
made  between  the  manufacturer  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  farmer  on  the  other,  my  choice  is  made.  I  have 
stated  it  elsewhere  and  I  will  state  it  ngain.  My  choice 
is  made,  and  I  stand  with  the  more  numerous  class, 
with  the  farmers,  with  that  class  which  numbers  at 
least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  our  own  people.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  I  do  not  admit  at  all  that  the  policy 
which  we  propose  would  be  injurious  to  the  manu- 
facturers. We  have  some  manufactures  to-day.  Why 
have  we  not  more  ?    The  reason  is  obvious  : 

WE    HAVE   NOT   A    MARKET 

for  those  wliich  exist  alreadv.  You  are  told  that  it 
would  ])e  injurious  to  the  manufacturer  that  the  policy 
of  expansion  which  we  recoinniend  should  be  adopted, 
lam  not  a  manufacturer  ;  but  I  can  see,  as  any  man 
of  common  sense  can  see,  that  the  greatest  possible 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  manufactures  is  the  lack  of 
markets.  You  have  some  manufactures  in  Canada 
to-day — how  many  of  them  are  working  at  their  ca- 
pacity ?  What  we  want,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  market 
not  only  for  the  farmers,  but  for  the  manufacturers  as 
well.  There  are  wealth v  manufacturers  who  under- 
stand  this  and  who  will  some  time  or  other  give 
their  views  to  the  Canadian  public  ;  therefore  T  say 
when  the  Government  allege  that  reciprocity    would 
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injure  manufactures,  they  do  not  know  the  views  of 
manufacturers ;  more  than  that,  the  Government  do 
not  know  their  own  minds.  This  is  pretty  loud 
talking,  you  will  say.  Well,  I  know  whereof  I  speak 
when  I  say  that  the  Government  upon  this  question 
of  unrestricted  reciprocity  do  not  know  their  own 
minds.  We  had  an  illustration  of  this  truth  last  ses- 
sion. We  have  upon  our  statute  hook  what  is  known 
as  a  statutory  offer, whereby  we  said  to  the  Americans 
that  whenever  they  would  put  upon  the  free  list  cer- 
tain articles  exported  by  us  we  would  do  the  same 
with  the  same  articles  when  exported  by  them  and  im- 
ported into  Canada.  Well  the  Americans  some  time 
ago  put  upon  the  free  list  certain  articles  included  in 
that  statutory  offer,  namely,  fruits  and  seeds.  Our 
Government  last  year  were  asked  why  they  did  not 
respond  to  this  action  of  the  American  Government 
and  put  fruits  and  seeds  upon  our  free  list  also.  Sir 
John's  answer  to  Sir  Richard  Cartwright  and  to  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  that  those  articles  would  not  be  put  on 
the  free  list  because  such  a  policy  would  injure  the 
Canadian  seedsmen  and  fruit-growers.     He  said  : 

I  repudiate  the  statement  that  it  is  any  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  Canadian  Government  ;  and  further,  Mr.  Speaker, 
1  say  that  there  have  been  representations  made  on  behalf  of 
the  American  seedsmen  desiring  that  this  should  be  carried 
out  ;  but  we  know  there  are  seedsmen  in  Canada  also,  an<l  we 
have  to  consider  their  interests  as  well  as  those  of  American 
seedsmen,  and  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  seedsmen  we 
have  not    put  seeds  upon  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Thompson,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  went 
further  and  said  that  in  his  judgment  it  would  be 
treason  to  put  those  articles  on  the  free  list.  But  what 
followed  ? 

After  such  statements  had  been  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House, 

FIFTEEN    DAYS    HAD   NOT    PA.SSKD 

when  Sir  John  put  upon  the  free  list  fruits  and  seeds, 
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although  there  were  Canadian  seedsmen  upon  this 
side  of  the  line.  Well,  Sir,  when  we  found  such  a  change 
between  the  words  of  the  Government  and  their  action, 
Sir  Richard  Cartwright  and  Mr.  Mitchell  took  the 
Government  to  task  and  asked  them  what  were  the 
reasons  which  induced  them  to  change  their  policy. 
Well,  there  was  a  scene  in  the  House.  Sir  Richard 
Cartwright  tried  his  best  to  get  an  answer  from  the 
Government,  but  never  an  answer  could  be  got.  Is 
it  too  much  to  say,  then,  that  they  do  not  know  their 
own  mind  on  this  question  ?  I  hope,  if  we  cannot  get 
reciprocity  in  bulk,  that  we  may  get  it  piecemecl 
and  in  detail.  But  this  agitation  which  we  have  com- 
menced, I  am  glad  to  say, has  already  produced  very 
remarkable  fruits.  It  has  made  the  National  Policy  men 
very  loyal,  very  loyal  indeed.  Well,  I  never  thought 
it  very  loyal  to  England  to  adopt  the  National  Policy, 
which  was  calculated  tu  exclude  British  manufactures 
from  our  own  territory.  But  I  speak  my  own  mind 
upon  this  also.  I  do  not  blame  the  Conservatives  for 
having  acted  that  way.  I  believe  that  loyalty,  like 
charity,  begms  at  home  and  if  they  believed  that  it 
was  in  the  interest  of  Canadians  generally  that  the 
National  Policy  should  be  put  upon  the  statute  book, 
they  did  right  to  act  as  thev  did.  But  now  they  need 
not  be  so  verv  sensitive,  alter  having:  acted  towards 
England  as  they  did.  But  I  know  something  of  them. 
I  read  tlie  j)rinis  of  Ontario  and  I  know  that  every 
day  these  people  weep  tears  because  they  feel  that  if 
unrestricted  reciprocity  is  adopted  it  must  lead  us 
into  annexation.  Well,  I  have  only  this  to  say  :  It 
is  a  great  argument  in  favor  of  unrestricted  recipro- 
city, because,  if  it  means  anything  at  all,  it  means 
that  the  change  will  be  su  advantageous  to  the  people 
that  they  will  want  to  go  into  the  still  closer  union 
witb  tbe  United  States.  But  I  have  this  to  say  to  the 
National  Policy  men: 

IF   THEV    WILL   ANSWER   FOR   THEM:<ELVE.<, 

I  will  answer   for  the  Reformers,  and  the  Grits.     If 
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they  will  answer  for  their  allegiance  T  will  answer  for 
it  that  there  is  not  a  Grit  who  will  be  seduced  from 
his  allegiance  to  the  Queen  by  any  Yankee  blandish- 
ments that  we  can  have.  Well,  as  they  started  upon 
the  loyalty  line,  they  could  not  but  carry  it  to  extra- 
ordinary length.  You  know  it  never  rains,  but  it 
puurs.  The  moment  they  struck  the  line  of  loyalty 
they  became  very,  very  loyal.  They  want  to  have 
no  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  the  great  nation 
to  the  south  of  us,  for  fear  we  might  be  seduced  from 
our  allegiance  to  the  country.  But  they  are  ready, 
they  say,  for  reciprocity  with  (Ireat  Britain.  I  have 
only  this  to  say.  I  say  it  openly  ;  I  say  it  upon  my 
own  resj)onsibility,  and  I  believe  t  can  speak  as  well 
for  the  Liberal  party  ;  if  reciprocity  with  Great 
Britain  is  practicable,  I  am  in  favor  of  it.  But  Britain 
is  3,000  miles  away,  and  the  Americans  are  just  to 
the  south  of  us.  They  are  our  near  neighbors,  there 
is  not  a  natural  barrier  between  us.  If  Britain  were 
where  the  United  States  is,  I  would  go  at  once  for 
reciprocity  with  (Jreat  I>ritain.  But,  Sir,  it  is  very 
well  to  be  sentimental.  ]>ut,  after  all,  sentiment  is  not 
business.  T^  I  go  to  one  of  these  National  Policy 
men  and  want  to  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  cotton  and 
tell  him  T  am  one  of  his  fellow-subjects,  that  T  believe 
in  the  National  Policy,  that  T  am  a  loyal  subject,  that 
I  am  burr-ting  with  loyal  t'entinient  and  ask  him  if 
he  will  take  that  for  his  i)ay, 

IIK    WILL    REKIRK    ME. 

But  if  I  offer  him  a  Yankee  dollar,  he  will  take  it 
just  as  readily  as  Briti«li  casli.  Tborefore  it  is  not 
enough  to  talk  sentiment.  We  must  talk  bu.^iness. 
The  United  States  is  just  at  tbe  ond  of  my  band. 
Moreover,  we  have  the  same  tariff  as  it  were;  we  have 
a  protective  tariff  and  for  many  years  to  come  we 
must  have  a  higb  tariff.  Great  Britain  has  a  Free 
Trade  tariff.  What  can  wo  offer  Great  Britain  in 
exchange  if  we  want  to   have  reciprocity  ?     We  have 
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heard  the  statement  made  in  the  Houfle  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy and  others  that  perhaps  Great  Britain  might 
resort  to  protection,  might  tax  foreign  products  and 
exempt  Canada.  Weil,  if  this  were  ofifered,  I  say  I 
am  ready  for  it. 

If  we  can  persuade  the  English  people  to  put 
import  taxes  upon  the  productions  of  every  other 
country  but  Canada,  and  to  admit  the  products  of 
Canada  free,  I  am  in  favor  of  that.  But  I  am  afraid 
it  will  take  some  years  before  we  can  persuade  the 
British  workman  to  tax  his  bread,  even  to  oblige  his 
Canadian  brother.  But  I  will  not  dismiss  that  idea 
altogether.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  believe.  I  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  impossible  that  there  should  be  a 
closer  political  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Canada.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  impossible  that 
there  should  be  a  commercial  alliance  between  all 
Jthe  Anglo-Saxon  nations.  We  know  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  is  the  great  commercial  race  of  the  world. 
It  has  taken  possession  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent ;  it  has  taken  possession  of  Australia,  of  large 
portions  of  Africa,  of  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
I  believe  a  time  will  come  when  those  British  com- 
munities will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  have 
amongst  them  universal  Free  Trade.  I  do  not  discuss 
that  as  a  practical  issue,  but  it  is  possible,  and  it  i3 
desirable;  it  would  be  better  not  only  for  those  coun- 
tries, but  for  the  whole  human  race.  And  I  sav  that 
if  anythin<^  is  calculated  to  bring  about  that  result,  it 
is  the  establishment  of  intimate  commercial  relations 
between  the  great  English  speaking  peoples  of  this 
continent. 

I    HELIEVE    IN     CONFEDERATION. 

I  believe  it  has  removed  many  of  the  troubles  which 
grew  up  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  I  believe 
that  whatever  a  man's  origin  may  be,he  has  the  right 
to  say  that  he  is  a  Canadian  above  all  things. 

Now,  to  all   those  who   oppose  unrestricted  reci- 
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procity,  because  they  believe  it  would  lead  to  annexa- 
tion, 1  8ay,  have  some  faith  in  human  nature,  have 
some  faith  in  the  better  instincts  of  the  human  heart, 
trust  the  people,  don't  believe  that  evil  will  spring 
from  good,  that  wrong  will  spring  from  right.  Believe 
on  the  contrary  that  right  will  produce  right.  Trust 
the  people  of  this  country.  If  you  believe  the  prin- 
ciple of  unrestricted  reciprocity  is  wrong,  fight  it,  it 
is  your  duty.  But,  if  you  believe  it  is  right,  do  not 
oppose  it  for  fear  it  should  produce  evil.  I  say  again, 
have  faith  in  the  people.  Remember  the  struggles  we 
had  for  responsible  government  fifty  years  ago.  There 
were  men  in  those  days  who  believed  that  responsi- 
ble government  would  mean  the  end  of  British  con- 
nec  tion  on  this  continent.  But  there  was  a  man  who 
had  no  such  fear,  and  that  man  was  Lord  Ellgin.  He 
carried  out  his  ideas  to  the  end.  He  left  nothing 
undone  that  could  be  done.  The  result  has  been, 
not  what  was  anticipated  by  these  men,  but  the  result 
his  been  to  link  Canada  mure  closely  to  Great  Britain. 
In  thoisame  manner,  I  say,  let  us  repeat  the  same 
experience.  Lord  Elgin  did  more.  There  was  at 
the  time  a  powerful  annexation  agitation.  These 
men  who  afterwards  claimed  to  be  so  loyal,  the  Tories 
of  the  Tories,  were  signing  annexation  manifestoes. 
What  did  Lord  Elgin  do  ?  Did  he  attempt  to  prevent 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  ? 
On  the  contrary  he  opened  wide  the  doors  to  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  annexation  agitation  disappeared  like  a  cloud 
before  the  sun.  I  anticipate  the  same  result.  I  anti- 
cipate that  the  movement  which  we  inaugurate  to-day 
and  which  will  triumph  as  sure  as  day  succeeds  to 
night,  instead  of  being  a  danger  to  Confederation,  will 
be  the  means  of  bringing  us  nearer  the  goal,  which  we 
started  out  twenty-one  years  ago  to  reach.  Speaking 
as  I  do  now,  I  beg  to  repeat  that  I  do  not  address 
myself  to  the  Liberals  only.     I  address  myself 
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TO  THE   CONSERVATIVES   AS  WELL. 

I  want  them  to  ponder  over  these  facta,  and  if  they 
can  do  so,  to  influence  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  his 
Government  to  take  up  the  moveoient.  I  pledge  my- 
self that  we  will  give  them  all  the  help  we  can.  I  am 
very  sure  it  will  be  hard  to  convince  the  Conserva- 
tive Government  of  to-day.  But  we  know,  Sir  Richard 
Gartwright,  who  is  the  father  of  the  movement,  knows 
that  no  great  reform  has  been  carried  without  a  fear- 
ful struggle. 

We  know  that  no  great  reform  has  been  carried 
without  struggles,  without  defeats.  We  are  prepared 
for  those  struggles.  When  Sir  Richard  Gartwright 
proposed  his  resolution  last  session  he  knew  that  it 
would  be  defeated.  He  will  renew  it  next  session, 
and  he  knows  it  will  be  defeated  then  ;  he  will  renew 
it  the  session  after  that,  and  he  knows  it  will  be  de- 
feated; he  will  renew  it  again  and  again,  but  in  the 
meantime  there  will  be  a  general  election,  and  we 
believe  the  result  of  that  election  will  be  the  return 
of  a  majority,  whether  Conservatives  or  Reformers, 
pledged  to  support  a  treaty  of  unrestricted  recipro- 
city between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  This  is 
the  policy  which  we  have  t<>  place  before  the  people. 
There  are  other  issues,  there  are  other  questions,  but 
every  other  question  must  take  a  back  seat  and  leave 
the  first  place  to  unrestricted  reciprocity.  This  is 
the  cry.  This  is  the  reform  which  we  press  not  only 
upon  the  people  of  Ontario,  but  especially  upon  the 
people  of  Halton,  with  the  hope  that  the  people  of 
Halton  will  give  no  uncertain  answer,  but  such  an 
answer  as  will  be  a  victory  for  the  principles  of  the 
Liberal  party. 


REJECTION  OF  THE  TREATY  BY  THE 
SENATE  AT  WASHINGTON 


PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND'S  MESSAGE 


WHO   WAS   RESPONSIBLE    FOR   THE    THREAT 
OF   RETALIATION? 


The  following  extract  from  the  speech  delivered  at  St. 
Thomas  (Ont.)  on  the  27th  August,  1888,  sums  up  in  a  few 
words  the  Liberal  leader's  opinion  on  the  fisheries'  question, 
as  it  presented  itself,  after  the  complete  check  received  by 
the  negotiations,  which  had  dragged  their  slow  and  difficult 
length  throughout  the  precedmg  winter.  Exceptional 
importance  was  given  to  these  declarations  by  the  way  in 
which  the  Tory  press  denounced  Mr.  Laurier  as  the  greatest 
traitor  in  the  country,  because  he  had  dared  to  trace  up  to  the 
Canadian  Government  the  original  responsibility  for  all  the 
unfortunate  complications : 


The  American  Senate  has  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty  negociated  between  the  American  and  British 
plenipotentiaries  in  Washington  in  last  December  fur 
the  settlement  of  the  disputes  between  the  two  coun- 
tries arisLig  out  of  the  treaty  of  1818.  By  the  fact 
that  the  treaty  is  rejected,  the  whole  question  is  re- 
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opened  anew,  the  whole  dispute  is  coming  back  to 
the  surface,  all  the  bitterness  is  again  coming  to  the 
front,  is  again  revived.  President  Cleveland,  acting 
upon  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  duty  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  American  Senate,  asks  power  to  retaliate 
by  suspending  the  bonding  system.  This  would  be  a 
very  serious  event,  which,  if  it  came,  would  strike  the 
city  of  St.  Thomas  as  much  and  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  Dominion,  because  it  is  made 
^vhat  it  is  largely  by  the  lines  of  railway  which  come 
here  from  the  United  States.  But  after  all  we  are 
men  and  British  men.  We  shall  not  whine  even  if 
the  American  people  deem  it  advisable— I  do  not  say 
their  duty — to  take  such  a  course,  such  an  unfriendly 
course.  No  doubt  some  parties  will  suffer  in  Canada, 
but  no  doubt,  like  British  men,  it  is  our  duty  to  find 
elsewhere  what  we  would  lose.  The  president  only 
asks  to  retaliate.  Why  retaliate?  Why,  sir,  because 
in  his  judgement  he  would  be  compelled  to  do  so  by 
the  unfriendly  action  of  the  Canadian  Government. 
If  we  are  met  with  this  state  of  things  with  which  we 
are  threatened,  it  is  due  to  the  vicious  policy  of  the 
Canadian  Government  in  the  administration  of  the 
rights  secured  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  1818.  If  the 
Canadian  Government  had  followed  a  more  friendly 
cour8e,there  would  not  have  been  an  unfriendly  feeling 
to-dav.  The  United  States  would  never  have  con- 
tested those  rights,  if  the  rights  had  been  asserted  in 
a  friendly  manner.  It  was  not  so.  Those  rights  had 
been  asserted  in  a  harsh  manner.  Time  and  again  in 
the  year  1885  American,  fishermen  were  arrested  for 
trivial  offences. 

Nothing,  sir,  could  be  more  offensive  to  those 
people  when  they  came  to  the  British  port  and  found 
themselves  arrested,  their  vessels  detained  for  the 
simple  violation  of  Customs  laws,  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, they  did  not  know.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
their  hearts  were  bitter  and  that  they  made  complaint 
at  Washington.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Canadian 
Government  had  administered  our  laws  as  they    con- 
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ceived  them  under  the  treaty,  in  a  friendly  manner, 
there  could  not  have  taken  place  what  has  taken 
place.  We  are  threatened  with  the  possibility  that 
our  carrying  trade  may  be  taken  away  from  us,  and 
we  hear  the  Ministerial  press  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  in  a  frantic  passion  on  account 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  American  Government. 
They  say  it  is  a  loss.  If  the  carrying  trade  is  such 
a  loss  to  the  country,  if  the  carrying  trade  is  such  an 
advantage  to  the  country,  is  not  that  a  most  potent 
argument  that  the  most  unrestricted  reciprocity  of 
trade  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  the 
country?  If  the  country  gained  so  much 
by  simply  carrying  goods  from  one  part  of  the  United 
States  to  another  or  from  one  part  of  the  United  States 
to  Canada,  what  would  not  be  the  gain  to  the  country 
if  we  could  be  admitted  without  obstruction  to  the 
American  trade?  Sir,  I  say  this — and  this  is  a  fact  to 
which  I  call  the  attention  of  my  fellow-countrymen 
to-day — it  is  high  time  we  should  reverse  the  policy 
we  have  been  following  towards  the  United  States  for 
the  past  25  years.  For  the  past  25  years  it  has  not 
been  altogether  hostile  to  the  United  States,  but  it  has 
never  been  altogether  friendly.  It  has  not  been  such 
as  to  bind  us  to  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  line, 
who  speak  the  same  language  and  have  the  same 
abilitv  with  us. 

When  they  were  in  the  great  struggle  which  they 
had  to  undergo  some  twenty  years  ago,  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  nation,  when  they  were  engaged  in 
that  most  expensive  war  which  lasted  four  years  and 
which  taxed  all  their  energies  and  courage  and  which 
cost  them  millions  of  lives,  what  sympathy  did  they 
receive  from  their  brothers  in  England  or  m  Canada? 
Not  the  slightest.  Sir,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  for  my 
country,  for  the  civilization  of  the  world,  when  the 
Americans  were  engaged  in  such  a  struggle  this  civil- 
ized world  did  not  rise  to  sustain  them  with  the  hand 
of  friendship.  Of  those  who  favored  the  cause  of  the 
North  and  championed  that  of  freedom,  in  England 
30 
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the  names  of  John  Bright  and  Richard  Cobden  were 
about  the  only  names  in  that  day,  ever  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  civilization  and  freedom,  openly  to  de- 
clare for  freedom,  and  in  this  country  among  the 
public  men  of  that  day  there  was  one  man  and  only 
one  man  who  was  always  foremost  in  the  ranks  of 
freedom,  who  openly  declared  his  sympathy  with  the 
North — George  Brown.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  when 
this  is  all  the  sympathy  they  met  with — that  when  the 
victories  of  the  South  were  reported  there  was  sym- 
pathy throughout  the  country,  and  even  as  I  am  told 
in  the  Legislature  of  Canada  is  it  any  wonder  that 
these  men's  hearts  v^ere  embittered,  and  when  they 
came  to  this  treaty  they  said:  "We  will  no  longer 
have  those  trade  relations"  ?  Did  we  at  that  time 
enter  into  anything  like  friendly  relations  with  them  ? 
Sir,  I  remember  again  in  the  days  of  1878  we  adopted 
another  policy,  the  braggadocio  policy. 

We  were  told  by  Sir  Charles  Tui)per  that  the 
Goverinn(3nt  would  find  the  way  to  comj)el  the 
Yankees  to  grant  reciprocity.  What  did  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  say  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  He  said  that  we  would 
compel  the  United  States  to  give  us  reciprocity. 
Canada  is  the  land  of  my  birth,  of  my  love;  Canada 
is  the  land  of  my  heart,  and  it  is  enough  for  me.  But 
it  is  not  equal  to  the  United  States  in  extent ;  it  has 
not  even  five  million  people  and  the  Americans  have 
a  population  of  sixty  millions  ;  and  to  say,  as  was 
said  by  the  Conservative  leaders  at  that  time,  that  we 
could  compel  that  great  nation  to  come  down  to  their 
knees  and  to  force  them  to  give  us  what  they  have 
not  been  willing  to  give  us  so  far,  was  simply  the 
greatest  piece  of  braggadocio  that  has  been  enacted 
within  my  lifetime.  Again  what  took  place?  We 
had  disputes  with  them  on  that  treaty  of  1818  with 
regard  to  the  fisheries.  Instead  of  adopting  a  friendly 
attitude,  the  Government  did  everything  to  annoy 
them.  Is  it  anjr  wonder,  then,  that  they  have  been 
refusing  to  mamtain  those  friendly  relations  which 
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would  be  to  their  interests  and  our  interests  ?  Again, 
I  say  it  is  high  time  we  reversed  our  policy  towards 
the  United  States.  After  all,  blood  is  thicker  than 
water.  Those  who  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  line 
come  from  the  British  Isles,  as  most  of  us  do.  Those 
who  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  have  the  same 
literature  and  the  same  language.  The  time  has  come 
when  there  should  be  closer  relations.  Let  us  remain 
as  we  are  politically,  but  let  us  agree  that  it  would  be 
for  their  benefit  and  for  our  benefit  that  there  should 
be  no  Customs  laws,but  that  we  should  exchange  our 
produce  from  one  side  of  the  line  to  the  other.  This 
13  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party.  For  my  part,  I 
believe  that  we  look  no  longer  on  them  with  jealousy, 
that  we  are  glad  of  their  success,  that  we  are  sincere 
friends  and  brothers,  and  that  we  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  object  we  have  in  view. 


CANADA'S  COMMERCIAL  INTERCOURSE  WITH 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


COMPLETE   VIEW   OF   THE  WHOLE  QUESTION 


{HOUSE  OF  COMMONS) 

Sitting  of  26th  February,  1889 


Mr.  Speaker, 

I  now  rise  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  question  of  the  Fisheries,  and  to 
the  position  in  which  the  relations  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  stand  with  reference  to  this 
question.  I  submit  at  once,  and  it  is  a  proposition 
to  which  no  dissent  will,  I  am  sure,  be  offered,  that 
there  is  not  at  this  moment  a  more  important  (ques- 
tion to  Canada  ;  and  I  submit  at  once  also,  that  it  is 
urgent  that  upon  this  question  the  Government  and 
Parliament  should  speak  promptly  and  with  no 
uncertain  sound.  The  only  reference  made  to  this 
subject  by  the  Government  at  all  since  the  opening 
of  the  session  was  the  paragraph  contained  in  His 
Excellency's  Speech  to  the  effect  that  since  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty  had  not  been  ratified  by  the  American 
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Senate,  nothing  remained  for  Canada  to  do  but  to 
continue  to  exercise  her  rights  as  prescribed  by 

THE  CONVENTION  OF  1818, 

until  some  satisfactory  adjustment  was  arrived  at  by 
treaty  between  the  two  nations.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  session,  the  honorable  gentleman  who  represents 
the  counties  of  Richmond  and  Wolfe  (Mr.  Ives)  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  which  was  intimately  connected 
with  that  subject.  One  would  have  expected  that  the 
Government  would  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  them,  to  expose  fully  and 
mmutely  to  the  House  the  course  they  intended  to 
follow  and  the  policy  at  which  they  had  arrived.  But, 
when  this  motion  was  called,  it  was  postponed  once, 
twice,  three  times,  four  times  and  five  times,  and 
every  time  at  the  request  of  the  Government.  A  few 
days  later,  when  my  honorable  friend  from  Queen's. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  (Mr.  Davies),  put  the  question 
to  the  Government  whether  they  intended  to  con- 
tinue or  not  the  modus  Vivendi,  the  answer  he  received 
was  the  convenient,  ever  at  hand,  always  serviceable 
answer : ''under  consideration  ."  It  must  then  have 
become  evident  to  every  man  in  the  House  that  the 
Government,  upon  this  question,  had  no  policy  to 
offer,  that  they  hold,  as  they  have  held  of  yore  upon 
that  and  many  other  (juestions,  an  irresolute,  vacillat- 
ing, halting  and  hesitating  policy,  and  that  they  will 
continue  such  policy  until  the  time  for  deliberation 
will  be  passed,  until  the  time  for  action  will  well  nigh 
have  passed  away,  until  every  action,  even  if  taken 
in  the  right  direction,  will  be  taken  too  late  and  prob- 
ably remain  barren  of  result,  powerless,  perhaps,  to 
repair  the  possibly  irreparable  mjuries  that  may  have 
been  done  in  the  meantime.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, when  the  Government  refuse  to  rise  equal  to 
the  duty  of  the  hour,  when  they  refuse  to  discharge 
the  duties  which  are  incumbent  upon  them,  it 
becomes 
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THE   DUTY   OF   THE   OPPOSITION 

to  come  to  the  front,  to  clear  the  way,  and  to  show  t  he 
Government  what  is  the  duty  of  the  hour  and  what 
is  the  course  which  should  be  followed  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  counlry  at  large.  Were  this  a  purely  do- 
mestic question,  the  temptation  would  be  great,  per- 
haps, to  fold  our  arms  and  to  wait  and  profit  by  the 
ever-increasing  embarrassement  of  the  Government ; 
but  the  issues  are  too  great,  the  consequences  are  of 
too  serious  a  character,  and  it  is  better,  by  far,  to  set 
aside  all  party  tactics. 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald : — Hear,  hear  I 
Mr.  Laurier : —  Yes,  better  by  far  to  lose  all  party 
advantage  and  to  point  out  at  once  where  the  wrong 
ia  and  where  possibly  mav  be  obtained  the  remedy. 
What  is  the  situation?  At  this  moment  there  is  an 
Act,  which  is  the  law  of  the  neighboring  republic, 
whereby  at  any  moment  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  to  close  to  our  ships  all  entry  to 
American  ports,  nay,  more,  to  prevent  importations 
into  the  United  States  of  any  goods  coming  from 
Canada ;  and  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
ports last  year  of  gouds  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States  exceeded  the  sum  of  forty  million  dollars,  we 
have  the  evidence  at  unce  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
possible  evils  which  may  await  Canada,  should  such 
a  policy  be  put  in  force.  This  is  the  situation  as  it 
now  exists.  Here  are  the  two  principal  offsprings  of 
that  great  mother  of  nations,  England,  standing  side 
by  side,  with  every  inducement  of  blood,  of  common 
origin  and  of  a  common  history  extending  back  into 
ages,  to  stand  together  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate 
friendship,  yet  with  their  relations  having  reached 
Buch  a  degree  of  bitterness  and  hostility  that  at  any 
moment  we  may  have  commercial  war.  A  few  days 
ago,  in  another  debate,  the  opinion  was  quoted  of  an 
honorable  gentleman  who  occupies  a  very  high  rank 
in  the  estimation  of  his  party  and  country.  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  to  the  effect  that  the  line  is  very 
thin  which  separates 
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COMMERCIAL  WAR   FROM  ACTUAL  WAR. 

His  words  may  again  be  quoted  as  perfectly  appli- 
cable to  our  present  position.     He  said : — 

We  stood  face  to  face  with  a  bill  providing  for  non-inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  that  bill  meitnt  commercial  war.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  it  meant  not  only  the  ordinary  suspension  of  friendly 
feeling  and  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  but  that  it 
involved  much  more.  If  that  bill  had  been  brought  into  ope- 
ration by  a  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  stood  in  relation  to 
that  great  country  of  coaimercial  war,  and  the  line  is  very 
narrow  which  separates  commercial  war  between  the  two 
countries  from  actual  war. 

Still,  even  not  going  so  far  as  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
went  on  that  occasion,  the  fact  remains  that  the  situa- 
tion, even  if  it  means  nothing  else  than  commercial 
war.  is  a  most  deplorable  one.  Well,  for  that  situa- 
tion I  say  that  the  Government  of  Canada  is  largely 
responsible.  I  do  not  say  solely,  but  I  say  largely 
responsible.  Justice  and  fairness  compel  me  to  say, 
and  I  say  it  frankly,  that  in  many  things  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  in  their  conduct  towards 
Canada,  were  as  blameable  as  the  Government  of 
Canada  were  towards  the  United  States.  If  I  were 
an  American  and  stood  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  I 
would  deem  it  my  duty  to  say  to  the  American  peo- 
ple how,  where,  and  when  their  conduct  has  been 
wanting  towards  Canada  in  fairness  and  generosity. 
But  I  am  a  Canadian,  and  I  stand  here  on  the  floor 
of  Parliament,  and  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  show  to  the 
Government  where  they  have  erred,  where  they  have 
committed  wrong,  and  where  in  my  estimation  it  is 
passible  to  undo  the  wrong  which  has  been  done.  Sir, 
on  this  side  of  the  House  we  are  of  the  opinion  that, 
from  the  moment  the  American  colonies  severed  their 
connection  with  the  mother  land,  the  most  satisfactory 
relations  that  ever  existed  between  the  mother  land 
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and  the  new  republic,  and  between  that  republic 
and  Canada,  were  the  relations  which  were  created 
by  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854.  This  ie  our  belief, 
and  upon  that  belief  we  act.    We  have  made  it 

AN  ARTICLE  OF  OUR  PROGRAMME 

to  obtain,  if  possible,  not  merely  a  restoration,  but 
an  enlargement  of  that  treaty.  We  have  made  it  an 
article  of  our  prograinme  to  convince,  if  possible,  the 
two  nations  that  it  would  be  for  their  mutual  benefit 
to  restore  and  to  enlarge  the  provisions  of  that  treaty. 
There  was  a  time  not  yet  far  distant,  when  to  a  large 
extent  the  Conservative  party  held  the  same  views. 
They  made  those  very  views  the  basis  of  that  system 
which  since,  by  a  strange  misnomer,  has  been  called 
the  National  Policy.  The  resolution  introduced  by 
the  right  honorable  gentlemen,  at  that  time  sitting 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  which  has  been  the  gospel 
of  the  new  doctrine,  which  has  been  more  than  the 
law  and  the  prophets  to  his  party,  has  been  often 
quoted  to  this  House,  and  I  might  be  dispensed  from 
quoting  it  again,  but  the  memory  of  honorable  gen- 
tlemen on  that  side  of  the  House  is  so  short,  so  defec- 
tive, so  deceptive,  and  so  treacherous,  that  it  may  be 
an  act  of  charity  again  to  quote  that  motion,  and  to 
show  them  the  downward  career  they  have  followed 
ever  since.  The  motion,  after  reciting  all  the  benefits 
which  were  to  follow  from  the  adoption  of  the  vague, 
indistinct  policy  which  was  called  the  National  Policy 
in  those  days,  went  on  in  the  following  language: — 

And  moving  as  it  ought  to  do  in  the  direction  of  a  reci- 
procity of  tariff's  with  our  neighbors,  so  far  as  the  varied  inte- 
rests of  Canada  may  demand,  will  greatl}'^  tend  to  procure  for 
this  country  eventually  reciprocity  of  trade. 

That  was  the  aim — a  reciprocity  of  trade — and 
what  is  the  result  ?  Non. intercourse  and  a  commercial 
war.    Well,  we  believe  that,  as  far  as  the  honorable 
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gentleman  meant  to  have  reciprocity  of  trade,  he 
could  not  have  adopted  a  worse  policy  than  the  policy 
which  he  adopted  to  achieve  the  end  he  had  in  view. 
Be  this  as  it  mav,  we  on  this  aide  of  the  House  still 
believe  that 

THE    GOLDEN   ERA 

of  the  commerce  of  Canada  was  jihe  twelve  years  of 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  It  was  not  so  only  on  account 
of  the  material  prosperity  which  it  assured  to  the 
people  of  Canada,  but  the  treaty  was  also  connected 
with  other  advantages,  the  importance  of  which  no 
one  can  deny.  First  of  all,  it  set  at  rest,  for  the  time 
being,  that  ever  vexing  question  of  the  fisheries.  Then 
it  tended  to  create  and  cement  a  growing  amity 
between  the  two  peoples.  It  is  the  individual  expe- 
rience, and  it  is  the  national  experience  as  well,  that 
amity  will  ever  follow  in  the  path  of  mutually  advan- 
tageous trade  relations  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  grow- 
ing amity,  consequent  upon  that  treaty,  received  a 
rude  shock  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war  m  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that,  in  that  great 
struggle,  when  the  existence  of  the  republic  was 
trembling  in  the  scales  of  destiny,  the  sympathies  of 
the  Government  of  Canada,  and  of  a  large  number  of 
the  people  of  Canada,  were  not  on  the  side  which 
fought  for  right,  and  which  eventually  triumphed. 
In  this,  however,  the  Government  of  Canada  were  not 
more  remiss  than  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world, 
because,  in  that  great  struggle  between  freedom  and 
slavery,  the  heart  of  the  civilized  world  did  not  beat 
in  favor  of  the  side  which  was  in  favor  of  freedom. 
Even  England,  which  had  only  a  few  years  before 
abolished  slavery  in  her  own  dominions,  abetted  the 
cause  of  slavery  by  covert  acts,  as  far  as  possible, 
though  not  by  overt  acts.  It  was  not  that  England 
sympathized  with  slavery,  or  did  anything  but  hold 
it  in  abhorrence,  but  there  was  something  which  Eng- 
land,  or  at  least   the  governing  class   of  England, 
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dreaded  still  more  than  slaverjr,  and  that  was  the 
democratic  institutions  of  which  the  republic  was 
the  embodiment,  and  which  were  then  on  trial.  Times 
move  fast  in  our  day.  The  England  of  1889  is  no 
longer  the  England  of  1861.    To-day,  England  is 

ALMOST   A    DEMOCRATIC   COUNTRY. 

We  have  recently  seen  a  scion  of  the  English  aristo- 
cracy attempting  to  organize  a  Tory  Democracy. 
Who,  in  1861,  would  have  imagined  it  possible  to  see 
those  two  words  combined  ?  In  that  respect,  the  En- 
gland of  1861  was  very  much  the  same  as  the  England 
of  1775,  and  the  state  of  feeling  in  that  country  in 
1775,  which  led  to  the  rebellion  of  the  American 
colonies,  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Green  as  follows,  in  his 
*  History  of  the  English  people."  Speaking  of  the 
/tyrannical  and  despotic  measures  of  the  English 
Government,  which  finally  drove  the  colonies  into 
rebellion,  he  says : 

And  behind  all  these  grievances  lay  an  uneosy  sense  of 
dread  at  the  democratic  form  which  the  government  and 
•ociety  of  the  colonies  had  taken.  The  Governors  sent  from 
England  wrote  back  words  of  honest  surprise  and  terror  at 
the  levelling  principles  of  the  men  about  them.  To  statesmen 
at  home  the  temper  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures, their  protests, 
their  bickerings  with  the  Governors  and  with  the  Board  of 
Trade,  their  constant  refusal  of  supplies  when  their  remon- 
strances were  set  aside,seemed  all  but  republican. 

Those  feelings  which  actuated  the  English  Gov- 
ernment and  the  English  Parliament  in  1775  were  the 
feelings  which  actuated  the  governing  classes  of 
England  in  1861.  It  was  the  same  thmg  with  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world.  A  French  writer  said  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  referring  to  the  Ame- 
rican republic  :  "just  let  that  child  grow  out  of  her 
Bwaddling  clothes.  ^'  He  prophecied  that,  before  she 
reached  maturity,  she  would  be  rent  asunder  by  fac- 
tions, and,   when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  the  secret 
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of  the  sympathy  manifested  throughout  the  civilized 
world  for  the  South  was  that  there  was  a  secret  hope 
that  the  republic  would  be  so  rent  as  to  go  out  of  exist- 
ence, and  that  the  fragments  would  be  held  as  a 
warning  that  purely  democratic  institutions  could 
not  be  permanently  embodied  in  a  government.  I  can 
understand  that  being  the  feeling  in  European  society, 
but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it  was  that 
Canada,  which  in  that  day,  as  now,  was  a  purely 
democratic  country,  did  not  throw  its  whole  sympathy 
into  the  cause  for  which  the  North  was  then  fighting. 
Not  that  we  could  do  anything  to  help  it.  The  Nortn 
could  fight  its  own  battles.  But  if  we  had  shown 
anything  like  sympathy  with  the  supporters  of  the 
American  Union  in  their  struggles  with  rebellion, 
they  would  have  given  us  their  friendship  in  return, 
as  they  have  alw^ays  been  ready  to  do  to  those  who 
sympathized  with  them.     But,  finding 

A   HOSTILE   PEOPLE    ON   THEIR   BORDER, 

the  first  thing  they  did,  when  they  had  the  opportu- 
nity, was  to  cut  U9  off  from  the  reciprocal  trade  rela- 
tions which  we  had  with  them.  This  is  the  first  fault 
which,  I  think,  has  been  committed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  in  our  relations  with  our  neighbors. 
With  the  abolition  of  the  treatry  all  the  old  quarrels, 
all  the  old  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  fisheries,  were 
renewed.  An  occasion,  however,  soon  arose  which 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  Canada  an 
opportunity,  to  some  extent,  of  restoring  the  facilities 
of  trade  between  the  two  nations,  and  good  fellowship 
at  the  same  time.  The  close  of  the  war  had  left  many 
diflSculties  to  be  settled  between  England  and  the 
United  States, and  at  last,  as  we  all  know,commis8ion- 
ers  were  appointed  to  settle  those  difficulties,  and 
amongst  the  commissioners  was  one  selected  from 
Canada,  the  right  honorable  gentleman  himself.  Well, 
the  Fishery  question  was  one  of  the  first  and  most 
important  that  the  commission  had  to  deal  with.  The 
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British  plenipotentiary  offered  to  settle  that  question 
by  a  restoration  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  but,  as  we 
can  well  imagine,  the  feeling  of  irritation  in  the 
United  States  was  still  such  that  that  offer  was  re- 
jected. Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  American 
plenipotentiaries  offered  to  settle  the  question  by  ob- 
taining access  to  our  fisheries  in  exchange  of  free 
trade  in  coal,  salt,  fish,  and  from  the  1st  of  July,  1874, 
the  article  of  lumber. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  offer,  instead  of  being 
accepted,  was  asked  by  the  British  plenipotentiary 
to  be  pupplemented  with  a  money  consideration,  and 
that  was  refused.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  Amer- 
ican plenipotentiaries  had  before  that  time  offered  to 
settle  that  question  by  a  money  payment.They  seem- 
ed to  have  been  willing  to  settle  either  by  money  pay- 
ment or  by  trade  facilities  ;  our  plenipotentiary  on 
the  contrary  offered  to  settle  with  them  by  trade  fa- 
cilities supplemented  by  a  money  payment.  This  was 
refused,  and  finally,  as  we  know,  the  question  was 
settled  ifor  a  time  by  granting  to  the  Americans,  for 
the  space  of  twelve  years,  access  to  our  fisheries  on 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  determined  by 
arbritators,  and  free  trade  in  fish.  Well,  Sir,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  in  my  estimation, of  all  thctways 
in  which  that  question  could  have  been  settled 

THE  MOST  UNFORTUNATE 

was  the  way  which  was  adopted,  the  most  unfortu- 
nate was  to  settle  it  by  a  money  consideration.  It 
mast  have  been  evident  that  what  took  place  since 
must  necessarily  take  place ;  that  is  to  say,that  as  the 
terms  stipulated  and  paid  forbad  expired,  the  ques- 
tion would  be  re-opened  with  increased  bitterness. 
However,  this  was  done.and  this  was  the  second  fault 
committed  by  our  Government  in  the  settlement  of 
that  question  and  the  history  of  our  relations  with 
our  neighbors.  The  right  honorable  gentleman  at  that 
time  was  in  power,    and    shortly    afterwards  he  lost 
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power.  When  my  hunorable  friend  beside  me  was  in 
power,the  right  honorable  gentlemen  and  his  friends, 
being  then  in  Opposition,  turned  savagely  upon  the 
Administration  ;  they  attacked  it  with  all  the  means 
which  a  perverted  ingenuity  could  devise,  and  they 
thought  it  honorable  warfare,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
make  a  point  against  the  Government,  to  open  against 
the  United  States  a  compaign  of  brag  and  bluster.  I 
have  quoted  the  resolution  introduced  at  that  time  by 
the  right  honorable  gentleman.  Well,  if  the  matter 
had  gone  no  further  than  that,  I  would  have  not 
much  to  eay  ;  but  the  resolution  which  was  then  in- 
troduced was  intended  to  force  the  United  States  to 
give  us  the  reciprocity  which  they  would  not  give 
otherwise,  and  the  feeling  was  intensified  by  the  most 
viulent  speeches.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,for  instance, went 
to  the  Maritime  provinces,  and  stated  there  that  by 
adopting  a  policy  of  retaliation,  by  Canada  building 
up  a  tariff  wall  against  the  Americans,  we  would  in  a 
few  years  bring  the  Americans  to  their  knees  and 
force  them  to  give  us  reciprocity.  In  Prince  Edward 
Ishmd,  he  used  the  language  again  and  again,  and 
used  it  with  some  effect,  because  at  that  time  the  Is- 
landers sent  six  representatives  to  this  House,to  help 
the  Government  to  build  that  tariff  wall  which  it  was 
supposed  was  going  to  bring  the  Americans  to  their 
knees.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  since  that 
time  the  people  of  Prince  Edward  Island  have  come 
to  take  a  better  view  of  the  situation,  and  they  now 
understand  that  in  order  to  have  reciprocity  they 
must  take  some  other  way.  Well,  Sir,  the  least  that 
can  be  said  of  our  relations  with  our  neighbors  is 
that  such  language  and  such  conduct  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  promote  good  feeling  between  the  two  nations. 
If  the  Americans  were  disposed  at  that  time  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  us,  with  a  view  to  establishing 

FREE   TRADE   BETWEEN   THE  TWO   COUNTRIES, 

the  very  moment  that  Canada  pretended  to  be  able 
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to  force  them,  that  moment  the  Americans  would 
stiffen  their  backs,  and  refuse  to  give  to  threats  what 
they  might  have  been  disposed  to  give  to  negotiations. 
But  that  language  had  its  effect  in  Canada.  The 
Canadian  people,  believing  the  promise  held  out  to 
them  by  the  Conservative  party  then  in  Opposition, 
returned  that  party  to  power,  and  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  build  their  tariff  wall  and  to  establish 
a  reciprocity  of  tariffs.  They  did  so,  and  what  was 
the  result?  Why.  the  result  was  that  in  a  few  years, 
instead  of  opening  the  American  markets  to  free  trade, 
the  first  thing  the  Americans  did  was  to  take  an  oppo- 
site policy  and  to  abolish  the  fishery  articles  of  the 
Washington  treaty,  to  cut  off  from  us  what  litle  ad- 
vantage we  had  under  that  treaty,  and  to  bring  back 
the  state  of  affairs  which  had  before  existed.  This 
was  a  serious  matter.  When  the  Americans  gave 
notice  to  the  Government  of  Canada  that  they  would 
not  continue  the  fishery  stipulations  of  the  Washington 
treaty,  the  Government  had  before  them  a  great  duty 
to  perform.  And  how  did  they  perform  that  duty? 
They  performed  it  by 

A   POLICY   OF   MASTERLY    INACTIVIIY  ] 

they  never  budged ;  they  never  stirred ;  they  observed 
upon  the  (question  a  conspiracy  of  silence,  remaining 
eerenely  mdifferent  as  to  what  might  be  the  conse- 
quences of  the  attitude  of  the  United  States.  When 
we  on  this  side  reminded  them  that  they  had  a  duty 
to  perform,  when  they  were  asked  from  this  side  to 
act,  to  do  something,  anything,  to  meet  the  new  situa- 
tion that  had  arisen,  what  was  their  invariable 
answer?  Their  answer  always  was:  "  Hush  !  hush! 
hush  I  don't  ask  for  information ;  don't  ask  for 
anything  whatever ;  leave  the  matter  to  us  ;  you  do 
not  know  what  harm  you  may  do  to  an  international 
question  of  this  sort,  bv  asking  for  infortumation  ;  do 
not  force  our  hands  ;  leave  it  to  us  ;  everything  will 
all  come  out  right  in  time."  They  never  stirred  a 
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finger  in  order  to  meet  the  new  situation  which  w^ls 
about  to  face  them.  Seeing  this  inaction  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  we  on  this  side  of  the  House 
attempted  to  do,  in  1884,  what  we  are  doing  at  this 
moment ;  in  face  of  the  inactivity  of  the  Government 
we  attempted  to  clear  the  way,  and  to  show  them  the 
duty  which  lay  before  them.  My  honorable  friend 
behind  me,  from  Queen's,  P.  E.  I.  (Mr.  Davies),  moved 
a  resolution,  in  1884,  to  which  I  call  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  because  it  shows  how  the  Govern- 
ment were  guilty  in  that  respect.  The  resolution  was 
couched  in  the  following  language : — 

In  view  of  the  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  Fisheries 
articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  given  by  the  United 
States  to  the  British  Government,  and  the  consequent  expiraj 
tion,  on  the  1st  July,  1885,  of  the  reciprocal  privileges  and 
exemptions  of  that  treaty,this  House  is  of  opinion  that  steps 
should  be  taken  at  an  early  day  by  the  Government  of  Canacla 
with  the  object  of  bringing  about  ne^^otiations  for  a  new 
treaty,  providing  for  the  citizens  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  the  reciprocal  privileges  of  fishing,  and  freedom  from 
duties  now  enjoyed,  together  with  the  addition  of  reciprocal 
freedom  in  the  trade  relations  of  the  two  countries,  and  that 
in  any  such  negotiations  Canada  should  be  directly  repre- 
sented by  some  one  nominated  by  its  Government. 

Here  was  a  policy  clearly  indicated  by  the  Oppo- 
sition, by  my  honorable  friend  from   Prince  Edward 
Island,  that  the  Government  should  at  once  enter  in- 
to negotiations  in  order  not  only  to  meet  the  diflBculty, 
but  to  meet  it    by  an  extension   of  trade   facilities. 
What  was  the  answer  ?    The  answer  was  just   what  I 
said  a  moment  ago  :     Keep  silent,  do  nothing,   leave 
every  thing  to  us,     I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
language  used  by  the  right  honorable  gentleman   on 
that  occasion,     He  summed  up  his  argument   in   the 
following  words  : — 

Bat  the  honorable  gentleman  says  that  the  United  States 
have  snown  a  desire  to  extend  their  trade    by   having   a  reci- 
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procity  treaty  with  Mexico  and  the  Sandwich  Islands^wlio  com- 
menced negotiations  in  these  cases?  Was  it  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  Mexico?  No;  it  was  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  both  instances,  who  was  desirous  of  getting 
control  of  the  trade  of  those  two  nations,  inferior  in  popula- 
tion, inferior  in  wealtli,  and  very  much  subject  to  American 
influences.  They  desired  to  increase  that  influence  uud  to  ob- 
tain control  of  the  trade  of  thos«.»  two  nations,  but  it  was  not 
King  Kalakaua,  it  was  not  the  lV(?sid**nt  of  Mexico.who  wanted 
the  treaty  ;  it  was  the  (iovernment  of  the  United  Stjites  that 
prossed  upon  those  almost  auxiliary  nations  and  forced  upon 
them,  almost  forceil  upon  tJioni,  tho.-^o  treaties.  Now,  Mr. 
8pt»aker,  I  think  we  must  to  a  ocitain  extent  jiursue  tlie  same 
course. 

''  I  think  we  must  io  a  cortiiin  extent  pursue  the 
Bame  course  and  in  the  ?aino  manner  as  the  CJovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States,''  was  the  reply.  That  Ciov- 
ernnient  went  to  Mexico  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  in 
order  to  obtain  treaties  of  commerce  witli  them  ;  wo 
must  follow  the  same  course  and  wait  until  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  approach  u^,  or,  indeed, 
force  the  (Joverninent  of  the  United  States  to  come  to 
us  and  ask  us  also  to  negotiate  with  tliem  new  com- 
mercial treaties.  I  cannot  say  1  was  surprised  at  thnt 
language.  It  was  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  always  pursued  by  the  lionoralde  gentleman 
and  his  Government;  it  was  the  same  policy  which 
had  been  inaugurated  in  1877,  to  force  the  Americans 
to  come  to  us  and  not  allow  Canada  to  go  to  the  Ame- 
ricans. The  Ciov«»rnment  had  a  policy  by  which  they 
were  going  to  force  the  Americans  to  come  tons;  they 
have  ))ut  it  into  effect  piece  by  piece.  Urst,  they 
erected  a  tariff  wall  around  this  country  ;  but  that  not 
heing  sufficient  they  made  an  addition.  And  what 
was  that?  The  unwarrantable  manner  in  which  they 
commenced  to  execute  the  convention  of  1818.  T  take 
issue  with  the  right  honorable  gentleman  upon  this, 
and  I  say  that,  in  my  estimation,  no  greater  fault  was 
ever  committed  by  his  Government  than  in  the  way 
they  carried  out  the  convention  of  1S18  in  1885.  They 
refused  to    ship    the    fish    of  Americans    in    bond. 

31 
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They    seized    their    schooners    for  alleged  or  trivial 
offences  of  the  customs  law,  and  they  placed  upon  the 
convention  of  1818  the  narrowest  construction  it  was 
possible  to  put  upon  it,  a  construction  so  narrow,  and 
m  some  cases  so  inhuman,  that  there  are  instances 
where    schooners    were  forced  back  to  sea   without 
being  allowed  the  privilege  of  buying  a  single  article 
of  food  in  a  Canadian  port.     They  expected  to   bring 
down  the  Americans  by  that  policy.     What   was  the 
result  ?  The  rcoult  was  the  Retaliation  Bill— the  Bill 
which  was  passed  in  1887,  when  the  American  Con- 
gress authorized  the  President  at  any  moment  to  sever 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.    The  Government  had  not  anticipated  that 
action.    Still  they  did  not  move.     But  it  is  well  for 
Canada  that  there  is  in  the  United  ^^tatea  a  Canadian 
with  a  true  Canadian  heart,  a  man  who  has  the  honor 
of  being  daily  abused  by  the  Conpervative   press  of 
this  country,  a  man  whose  name,  when  it   was  men- 
tioned the  other   day   in   connection   with   this  very 
subject,  was  received  with  jeers,  to  their  shame  be  it 
said,  by  the  majority  of  this  House.     Erastus  Winian 
stepped  to  the  front,  and   he  did   then  what  should 
have  been  done  long  before  by   the  Government  uf 
Canada -he     constituted     himself    ambassador    for 
Canada  to  the  United  States,    and   had   an   interview 
with  Mr.  Bayard. 

Some  honorable  members  :— Oh  !  oh  ! 

Mr.  Laurier  : — Is  there  any  dissent  expressed  to 
that  ?  Have  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  forgotten 
their  own  history  ?  Have  they  forgotten  the  language 
which  was  used  not  later  than  twelve  months  ago 
by  Sir  Charles  Tupper  in  this  House?  Have  they 
forgotten  the  praise  given  on  that  occasion  to  Mr. 
Wiman  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper  ?  If  they  have,  let 
me  recall  the  language  used  on  that  occasion  by  Sir 
Charles.     He  said  : 

1  know  this,  that  a  mutual  friend — I  have  no  objection  to 
mentioning  that  it  was  Mr.  Wiman — at  an  early  day  after 
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this  speech  waq  delivered,  intimiite<l  to  me  that  he  had  had  a 
long  couveraation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  Mr  Bayard,  and  that  that  gentleman  had  said  that  he 
would  be  verj'  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
mutual  relations  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  with  eiiher 
my  right  honorable  friend  the  Premier  of  Canada  or  myse  If. 

Some  honorable  members  : — Chestnuts ! 

Mr.  Laurier : — Chestnuts,  says  an  honorable  gen- 
tleman. Sir,  I  am  really  surprised  that  on  a  subject  of 
such  vital  importance  as  this,  so  much  levity  should 
be  displayed.  But  this  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
policy  of  the  Government  which  honorable  gentlemen 
op]>osite  follow.  If  Mr.  Wiman  on  that  occasion  had 
not  stepped  to  the  front,  what  would  have  been  the 
consequences?  I  do  not  know,  but  the  Government, 
at  all  events,  thought  it  fit  and  proper  at  last  to  move, 
and  they  commenced  to  act  upon  the  suggestion  and 
the  action  of  Mr.  Wiman,  and  promptly  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  went  to  Washington,  lie  di<l  what  should 
have  been  done  years  ago,  and  he  had  an  interview 
with  Secretary  of  State  Bayard.  It  is  proper  to  refer 
to  the  correspondence  which  was  the  consequence  of 
that  interview  between  Sir  Charlea  Tupper  and  Mr. 
Bayard.  It  originated  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Bayard 
to  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  and  in  which  is  to  be  found  a 
very  significant  paragraph : 

I  am  confident  wo  but  seek  to  attain  a  just  and  permanent 
settlement — and  there  is  but  one  way  to  procure  it — and  that 
is  by  a  straightforward  treatment  on  a  liberal  and  states- 
manlike plan  of  the  entire  commercial  relations  of  the  two 
countries.  I  say  commercial,  because  I  do  not  pro])Ose  to 
inchule,  however  indirectly,  or  by  any  intendment,  however 
partial  or  oblique,  the  political  rebitions  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  nor  to  aft'ect  the  legislative  indei^endence  of 
either  country 

To  this  paragraph  Sir  Charles  Tupper  responded 
in  a  similar  spirit : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Bayard, 

I  had  great  pleasure  in  receiving  your  letter  of  May  31, 
evincing  as  it  does   the   importance  which  you   attach   to  an 
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amicable  a^ustment  of  the  fisheries  question  and  the  mainte- 
nance  of  the  cordial  commercial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  under  which  such  vast  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial results  have  grown  up.  I  entirely  concur  in  your  state- 
ment that  we  both  seek  to  attain  a  just  and  permanent  set- 
tlement—and that  there  is  but  one  way  to  procure  it—and 
that  is  by  a  straighforward  treatment  on  a  liberal  and  states- 
manlike plan  of  the  entire  commercial  relations  of  the  two 
countries. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that,  in  consequence  of 
that  correspondence,  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  meet  at  Washington  to  settle  that  question.  And 
when  thev  met,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  remembering  the 
paragraph  which  I  have  just  quoted,  remembering 
the  spirit  which  had  dictated  that  correspondence 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Bayard,  was  prompt  in  ask- 
ing from  the  American  plenipotentiaries  a  settlement 
of  the  question  upon  the  very  basis  which  had  been 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Bayard— that  is  to  say,  a  commercial 
basis.     He  made  tlie  following  propositions: — 

Thf(t  with  tl»e  view  of  removing  all  causes  of  difference  in 
connection  witli  the  fisheries,  it  is  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's 
plenipotentiaries  tliat  the  fi^liermen  of  both  countries  shall 
liave  all  tlie  privileges  enjoyed  during  the  existence  oftb' 
fishery  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  in  consideration 
of  a  mutual  arrangement  pi-oviding  for  greater  freedom  of 
comincrrcial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  Newfoundland. 

Such  was  the  proposition  made  by  Sir  Charlea 
TuppcT,  and  this  jjroposition  was  in  conformity  with 
the  pro])()siti()n  contained  in  tlie  letter  of  Mr.  Bayard 
to  him.  For  what  reason  and  for  what  cause  was 
this  ])roposition  rejected  by  Mr.  Bayard  and  the 
American  plenipotentiaries'?  Simply  on  account  of 
the  })olicy  which  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  had 
followed  "in  regard  to  tlve  Fishery  Treaty,  simply  on 
account  of  the  irritation  which  had  been  caused  in 
the  United  States 
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in  which  that  treaty  had  been  carried  out.  Perhaps, 
Sir,  that  will  be  disputed  also,  but,  if  disputed,  I  can 
bring  an  imp  )rtant  witne^^  to  support  my  statement, 
and  my  witness  on  this  occasii)n  will  he  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  himself.  Speaking  of  tliis  very  fact  and 
explaining  the  reason  why  the  offer  he  had  made  had 
not  been  accepted,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  used  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

Mr.  Bayard  ancJ  tlio-i»»  ofh-^r  {z**ntlemen  said  that  "there  is 
only  one  way  to  reach  this  (t\»r  (Joa;^ri*ss  alone  can  take  the 
duty  oft  any  article),  atid  on  jvccount  of  the  exasperation  that 
has  been  excite<l  in  this  country  b}'  those  fishery  difnoulties, 
you  have  seen  the  result,  you  liavo  an  unanimous  Bill  pjissed 
by  the  Hoiisp  of  Reprefontatives  and  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
assented  to  by  the  President,  you  have  to  meet  what  they  hoUl 
was  the  inho.^pitabie  conduct  (thoy  used  good  deal  stronger 
terms  in  some  of  their  State  papers,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say) 
of  Cantula  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  tlieir  fishermen, 
our  representatives  have  said  tlKit  tht-y  would  never  purchase 
from  Canada  any  immunity  for  their  fishermen  by  reciprocal 
trade  arrangements,"  imbued,  as  their  mincU  were,  with  the 
idea  that  we  ha<:l  a<iopted  that  policy  to  force  reciprocity  upon 
them. 

Now.  Sir,  you  have  the  opinion  of  the  man  best 
qualified  to  give  evidence  upon  that  subject,  that  the 
reason  why  the  free  trade  relations  which  were 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  Bayard  in  his  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Tupper  were  not  carried  out,  was  just  on 
account  of  the  policy  which  had  been  followed  by 
honorable  gentlemen  opposite  upon  that  very  ques- 
tion. The  right  honorable  gentleman  and  his  Gov- 
ernment have  always  prided  themselves  upon  their 
superior  wisdom  and  statesmanship,  but  upon  this 
occasion  I  ask,  where  was  the  wisdom  and  where  was 
the  statesmanship  ?  If  the  motion  that  my  honorable 
friend  behind  me  (Mr.  Davies)  made  in  1884,  when  he 
suggested  that  the  Government  should  send  a  com- 
missioner to   Washington  in  order  to  settle  this  ques- 
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tion^  had  been  adopted,  then,  Sir,  does  it  not  follow 
from  what  T  have  stated  that  there  was  a  chance  to 
be  heard  and  a  chance  of  obtaining  what  we  had  in 
view  ?  At  that  time  the  Government  would  not  yield 
to  the  pressure  put  upon  them.  They  would  not 
send  a  commissioner  to  Washington,  but  three  years 
later  they  were  forced  to  send  one,  and  upon  that 
occasion,as  on  many  other  occasions  when  they  acted, 
it  was  too  late.  If  the  Government  had  then  acted  in 
time  they  would  have  obtained  some  result  ;  but 
they  refused  to  act  in  time,  and 

THEY   LOST   EVERYTHING. 

To  day  we  see  the    same  policy  still    pursued,  the 
same  policy   of  procrastination,   and  we  are  forced 
upon  this  occasion  to  suggest  what,    in  our  judgment, 
is  the  true  policy  that  should  be  followed  in  the  inte- 
rest of  Canada.     What  followed  the  result  of  the  last 
negotiation  at  Washington  ?  The  treaty  was  rejected, 
it  is  true,  and  rejected  by  the  American  Senate,which 
had  the  power  to  deal  with  this  (luestion.     Then  came 
the  celebrated  Message  from  President  Cleveland — 
and  there  is  this  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  President's 
Message,  that  he  simply    suggested  (since   he  might 
be  called    upon    at  any   time  by     the  action    of  this 
Government  to  put  the  Retaliation  Act  in  force)  that 
a  milder  course  should  be  adopted  than  the   course 
demanded  then.     President  Cleveland  simply  said  to 
the  American  nation  :  ^'  I  may  be  called   upon  at  any 
moment  to  put  that  Act  into  force,  but  I  cannot  put 
that  Act  into  force  without,  to  a  large  extent,  injuring 
American    trade.     There  is    a    better   way   to   reach 
the  Canadian  people,  since  they  refuse  to  carry   our 
lish  in  bond.     Instead  of  shutting    out  all   their   im- 
ports it  would  be  better  for  us   to   prevent   them   car- 
rying their  goods  in  bond  upon  our  railways.""     Such, 
however,  was  the  bitter  sentiment  of  the  American 
people  against  us  at  that  time,that  Congress  refused  to 
act  upon  the  suggestion  of  President  Cleveland.     No- 
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thing  came  of  his  suggestion  ;  the  Act  remains  in  force 
and  at  th^s  moment  we  are  just  in  this  position  :  that 
to-morrow,  ur  the  day  after  to-morrow,  the  new  ad- 
ministration may  at  any  time,  if  they  choose,  cut  off 
altogether  the  existing  commercial  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Again  I  ask  :  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  What  is  the  policy  that  ought  to  be 
followed  by  Canada  ?    I  say  to  the  Government, 

REVERSE    YOUR  POLICY, 

give  up  the  policy  of  harshness  which  you  have  been 
followmg  hitherto,  and  adopt  the  policy  of  concilia- 
tion ;  admit  that  you  have  been  in  the  wrong,  and 
endeavor,  not  by  threats  or  by  acts  of  violence,tu  ob- 
tain reciprocity  of  trade  with  that  country, but  endeav- 
or to  obtain  it  by  negotiation  and  peaceable  means. 
I  am  aware,  from  my  pa«t  experience,  that  in  daring 
as  I  do  now,  upon  an  international  question,  to  say 
to  the  Government  that  they  were  in  the  wrong,  and 
to  say  that  the  other  nation  was  in  the  right,  I  will 
bring  once  more  upon  my  head  all  the  thundering 
indignation  of  the  Conservative  press  and  party.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  hold  that  there  is  all  the  more  rea- 
son to  speak  upon  the  question,  because  it  is  an  in- 
ternational question.  Because  the  consequences  may 
be  graver,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  to  act,  and  to 
act  promptly,  and  to  speak  in  no  uncertain  tones.  I 
know  very  well  from  my  past  experience  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Conservative  parly  of  this  country 
have  always  understood  party  allegiance,  that  it  is  an 
act  of  disloyalty,  that  it  le  an  act  of  treason  to  attack 
Ministers  whu  shield  themselves  behind  the  sacred 
name  of  country  ;  but,  Sir,  I  say  without  ofTencCjthat 
I  do  not  care  for  the  ^linisters,  but  I  do  care  for  my 
country,  which  may  suffer  from  their  conduct.  The 
tactics  of  the  Conservative  party  are  not  new,  they 
have  always  been  the  same,  and  it  has  always  been 
held  disloyalty  and  treason  to  attack  the  Conserva- 
tive Ministers,  even  though  it  be  to  save  the  country. 
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There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  England  when  the 
American  people,then  colonistsof  England,  were  forced 
into  rebellion  by  the  harsh  conduct  of  the  British 
Government  ana  by  the  tyrannical  measures  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  There  wa«,  also,  at  that  time 
the  greatest  Englishman  of  his  day — a  man  who  has 
done  more  than  any  man  of  his  time  to  launch  England 
on  that  career  of  military  and  commercial  aggrandize- 
ment which  has  since  signalized  her  course.  Lord 
Chatham  never  ceased  to  call  upon  the  Government, 
and  on  the  English  Parliament,  to  retrace  their  steps, 
and  to  abandon  their  policy  of  harshness  Tand  adopt 

THE    POLICY    OF    CONCILIATION. 

These  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  have 
such  slavish  opinions—and  I  can  use  no  other  word 
but  slavish — of  loyalty,  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  if  I 
put  before  them  the  language  used  by  Lord  Chatham, 
the  greatest  Englishman  of  his  time.  He  had  to  speak 
upon  the  policy  which  had  driven  the  American  colo- 
nints  into  rebellion ;  and  he  was  speaking  at  a  time 
when  those  colonists  were  in  arms,  fighting  against 
His  Majesty  King  George  I  IT.  On  one  ^^ccasion  he 
made  ute  of  this  language  : — 

Every  motive,  therefore,  of  justice  and  of  policy,  of  dignity 
and  of  prudence,  urges  you  to  allay  the  ferment  in  America 
— by  a  removal  of  your  troops  from  Boston — by  a  repeal  of 
your  Acts  of  Parliament — and  by  the  demonstration  of  amicable 
dispositions  towards  tlio  colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
danger  and  every  hazard  impond  to  deter  you  from  persever- 
ance in  your  present  ruinous  measures. 

On  the  same  occasion  he  made  use  of  the  follow- 
ing language : — 

We  shall  be  forced  ultimately  to  retract  j  let  us  retract 
while  we  can,  not  when  we  must.  I  say  we  must  necessarily 
undo  these  violent  oppressive  acts ;  they  must  be  repeale<i  j 
you  will  repeal  them  j  I  pledge  myself  for  it,  that  you  will  in 
the  end  repeal  them. 
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They  were  repealed  two  years  later,  but  they 
were  repealed  too  late.  Rej)ealed  in  time,  they  would 
have  had  some  effect ;  repealed  too  late,  they  only  en- 
couraged the  American  colonies  to  persevere  in  their 
action.  On  another  occasion  he  made  use  of  this  no 
less  significant  language : — 

Tf  I  were  an  American,  as  1  am  an  Englishman,  while  a 
fereign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay 
down  my  arms,  never !  never  !  never ! 

Sir,  this  language  was  held  to  he  treason  at  that 
time ;  such  language  would  be  held  to  be  treason  to- 
day. At  that  time  it  was  held  to  be  treason  by  the 
whole  Conservative  party,  and  still  more  by  that  well 
meaning,  short-sighted,  thick-headed  Tory,  King 
George  III.     He  called  Lord  Chatham 

A   TRUMPET   OF   SEDITION  ; 

yet,  if  the  voice  of  that  trumpet  of  sedition  had  been 
heeded  at  that  time,  King  George  III  would  have 
saved  to  the  British  Crown  the  loss  of  those  royal 
domains  which  England  has  ever  since  deplored. 
Well,  Sir,  the  loyalty  of  that  great  man  which  does 
not  pander  to  prejudices,  which  does  not  court  the 
favor  of  king  or  mob,  but  which  speaks  the  truth 
whenever  the  truth  is  called  for,  this  is  the  loyalty  of 
this  side  of  the  House.  It  is  in  the  name  of  that 
loyalty  I  now  speak;  and,  doubly  encouraged  by  the 
languacce  of  that  great  man,  I  say  to  the  Canadian  Min- 
istrv  of  this  day  that  they  are  repeating  the  same 
fault  which  was  committed  by  the  English  Ministry 
of  1775,  and  in  the  same  terms  I  appeal  to  them  to 
retrace  their  steps  and  take  a  new  course.  If  you  ask 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  come  down  to  practical  measures 
and  to  say  what  I  would  recommend,  I  answer:  The 
Government  themselves  admit  that  a  new  treaty  has 
be  negotiated.  Thev  say  so  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  where  I  find  this  language: — 

It  now  only  remains  for  Canada  to  contmue  to  maintain 
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her  rights  as  prescribed  by  the  convention  of  VSIS,  until  some 
satisfactory  readjustment  is  arranged  by  treaty  between  the 
two  nations. 

That  Speech  was  made  on  the  31st  of  January. 
They  then  contemplated  acting  under  the  convention 
of  1818.  I  am  glad  to  see  that,  though  to  some  extent 
thev  have  not  been  able  since  then  to  come  to  any 
difierent  decision,  yet  they  have  wavered  a  little  in 
their  opinion.  When  they  were  asked  by  my  honor- 
able friend  behind  me,  a  little  while  ago,  whether 
they  intended  to  put  into  force  the  modus  Vivendi, 
they  said  it  was  under  consideration.  They  did  not 
know  whether  they  would  or  would  not.  Well,  let 
us  help  them  along  a  little,  and  let  us  say  that,  in  our 
judgment  at  least,  since  they  are  to  negotiate  a  new 
treaty,  they  should  not  go  back  and  act  upon  the 
harsh  clauses  of  the  convention  of  1818,  but  rather 
upon  the  more  generous  clauses  and  dispositions  of 
the  modus  Vivendi.  If  you  are  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty, 
it  stands  to  reason,  if  you  commence  to  harass  Ame- 
rican fishermen  by  the  enforcement  of  the  clauses  of 
the  convention  of  1818,  that  that  would  be 

A   VERY   SORRY    PRELUDE 

to  all  our  negotiations.  But  if  you  go  to  Washington 
with  the  generous  treatment  provided  under  the 
ino'tus  Vivendi,  there  is  some  rea'^on  to  believe  that  an 
agreeable  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty 
may  be  arrived  at,  in  the  only  manner  which  would 
be  satisfactory  to  both  nations,  that  is  to  say,  upon  a 
basis  of  freer  commercial  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  Sir,  there  is  every  inducement  for  that 
policy.  I  give  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion  that,  ever 
since  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  18'54,  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries  have  never  been  satisfactory  ; 
they  have  never  been  openly  hostile,  but  they  have 
never  been  avowedly  and  generously  friendly,  alwavs 
characterized  by   petty  annoyances  and  vulgar  bick- 
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erings  ;  and,  unfortunately,  that  state  of  things  has 
also  extended  to  the  relations  between  the  mother 
land  and  the  republic.  Nothing,  I  am  sure,  could  be 
more  painful  to  every  friend  of  England  than  the 
hostility  displayed  during  the  last  presidential  contest 
towards  England.  It  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that 
this  hostility,  displayed  at  this  date  towards  England 
by  the  American  people,  is  a  blot  on  the  fair  fame  of 
the  United  States  just  as  much  as  the  hostility  dis- 
played during  the  civil  war  by  England  towards  the 
United  States  was  a  blot  on  the  fair  fame  of  England. 
It  behooves  us,  situated  as  we  are  in  this  country, 
having  the  relations  we  have  to  the  mother  land,  and 
connected  geographically  as  we  are  with  the  United 
States,  to  help  to  create 

A  BETTER  PUBLIC  SENTIMENT 

in  the  two  countries  towards  each  other ;  and  this 
view  is  largely  shared,  I  am  glad  to  say,  by  the  whole 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  two  hemispheres.  Though 
there  are  at  this  moment  these  unpleasant  characte- 
ristics in  the  relations  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  there  are  no  two  nations  in  the  world 
to-day  which  are  so  closely  allied.  Their  trade  is  daily 
increasing,  and  to-day  it  already  exceeds  the  trade  of 
any  other  two  nations.  More  than  this,  their  intel- 
lectual life  is  every  day  getting  more  and  more  inti- 
mately interwoven.  Books — all  those  important  books 
which  the  literary  world  awaits  on  the  tiptoe  of  expec- 
tation— are  published  simultaneously  in  London  and 
New-York.  Actors  exchange  boards  ;  preachers 
exchange  pulpits ;  there  is  no  artistic  or  literary  fame 
originated  in  one  country  which  is  safe  and  secure 
until  it  has  been  sanctioned  in  the  other.  While  all 
these  facts  are  healthy,  I,  for  my  part,  would  want 
Canada  to  step  into  the  movement,  to  turn  a  new  leaf 
in  her  history,  to  forget  the  past,  and  to  do  her  share 
to  reach  that  which  must  be,  I  suppose,  and  I  hope, 
the  ultimate  object,  namely,  closer  and   ever  closer 
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union  between  all  countries  of  British  origin  and 
British  institutions.  With  these  views,  I  beg  to  move: 

That  all  the  words  after  the  word  "  That  "  be  left  out, 
and  the  following  inserted  instead  thereof: — "  In  view  of  the 
rejection  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty  of  1888,  and  the  unfortunate  and  regrettable 
dinerences  existing  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  ou 
the  Fishery  and  Trade  questions,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that 
steps  should  be  taken,  at  an  early  day,  by  the  Government  of 
Canada,  for  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  such  differences, 
and  the  securing  of  unrestricted  freedom  in  the  trade  relations 
of  the  two  countries,  and  that,  in  any  negotiations  entered 
upon  for  such  purposes,  Canada  should  be  directly  represen^d 
by  some  one  nominated  by  its  Government. 

Thatf  in  the  meantime,  and  to  permit  of  such  negotiations 
being  favorably  entered  on,  and  to  afford  evidence  of  the 
anxious  desire  of  Canada  to  promote  good  feeling,  and  to 
remove  all  possible  subjects  of  controversy,  this  House  is  of 
opinion  that  the  nyjdus  Vivendi  proposed  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Government  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  Fisheries  should  be  continued  in  operation 
during  the  ensuing  fishing  season. 


THE  JESUITS'  ESTATES 


MR.    MERCIER\S    LAW     RATIFIED    BY 

PARLIAMENT 


MR.    LAURIER's   speech    AGAINST   THE    "  VETO  " 


On  the  20th  March,  1889,  Mr.  O'Biien,  member   for  Mua- 
koka,  mado  the  following  motion  in  the  Commons  : 

"  Tliat  all  after  the  word  **  That  '  bo  left  out,  and  the 
following  inserted  in  lieu  thereof:  '*  Mr.  Speaker  do  not  now 
leave  the  Chair,  but  that  it  be  resolved,  that  an  humble 
Address  be  [)re8ented  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General, 
setting  Ibilh  :  1.  That  this  House  regards  the  power  of  disal- 
lowing the  Acts  of  the  Legislative  Assemblies  of  the  Provinces, 
vested  in  His  Excellency  in  Conncil,  as  a  prerogative  essential 
to  the  national  existence  of  the  Dominion  ;  2.  That  this  great 
power,  while  it  should  never  be  wantonly  exercised,  should 
be  fearlessly  used  for  the  j>rotoction  of  the  rights  of  a  minority, 
for  the  preseiTation  of  the  fundamental  prmcij>les  of  the  con- 
stitutioD,  and  for  safe-guarding  the  general  interests  of  the 
people;  3.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  passage  by 
the  Jjegislature  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  of  the  Act  entitleii 
*  An  Act  respecting  the  settlement  of  the  Jesuits'  Estates'  is 
beyond  the  power  of  that  f>egis%ture.  Firstly,  because  it 
endows  from  public  funds  a  religious  organization,  thereby 
violating  the  undoubted  constitutional  principle  of  the  com- 
plete separation  of  Church  and  State  and  of  the  absolute 
equality  of  all  denominations  before  the  law.  Secondly, 
because  it  recognizes  the  usurpation  of  a  right  by  a  foreign 
authority,  namely,  His  Holiness  the  Pope  of  Rome,  to  claim 
that  his  consent  was  necessary  to  empower  the  Provincial 
Legislature  to  dispose  of  a  portion  of  the  public  domam;  and 
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also  because  the  Act  is  made  to  d'^pend  upon  the  will^  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  grant  thereby  made  as  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  same  authority.  And,  thirdly,  because  the 
endowment  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  an  alien,  secret  and  poli- 
tico-religious body,  the  expulsion  of  which  from  every  Chris- 
tian community  wherein  it  has  had  a  footing  has  been  rendered 
necessary  by  its  intolerant  and  mischievous  intermeddling 
with  tlie  functions  of  civil  government,  is  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  people  of  Canada. 
And  this  House,  therefore,  prays  that  His  Excellency  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  disallow  the  said  Act.  " 

This  motion  was,  alter  a  long  debate,  rejected  on  a  divi- 
sion of  188  to  13. 

MR.     LAURIERS     SPEECH 

(Sitting  of  the  28th  March) 

Mr.  Speaker, 

It  is  not  often  that  we  on  tliis  side  of  the  House 
can  have  the  privilege  of  supporting  the  policy  of 
the  Government.  In  this  instance,  when  the  action 
of  the  Government  is  assailed  by  a  number  of  their 
supporters,  when  their  action  has  already  caused  an 
agitation  which  unfortunately  is  not  unmixed  with 
religious  bitterness,  nut  one  word  certainly  will  fall 
from  my  lips  which  w^ould  tend  to  fan  those  religious 
flames  ;  and  I  may  say  at  once,  repeating  w^hat  was 
said  this  afternoon  by  my  honorable  friend  from  Both- 
well(Mr.  Mills), in  the  admirable  speech  he  delivered, 
that  the  course  of  the  Government  receives,  with  a 
few  exceptions  w^hich  I  respect,  the  entire  support  of 
the  L,beral  party.  No  other  courseiMr.  Speaker,  than 
the  course  which  we  intend  to  take  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  would  be  consistent  with  the  policy  which  we 
have  been  advocating  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
— nay, ever  since  Confederation  has  been  in  existence. 
And,  Sir,  I  hasten  at  once  to  congratulate  the  Gov- 
ernment upon  the  fact  that  at  last  they  have  come 
to  the  true  policy  which  they  have  often   fought 
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against,  that  the  only  basis  upon  which  we  can  suc- 
cessfully carry  on  this  Confederation  is  to  recognize 
the  principle  of  provincial  rights.  And  I  cannot  but 
eajr  also  that  if  the  Government  today  have  to  face 
this  trouble  in  tlieir  own  camp,  if  they  have  to  meet 
this  agitation  which  is  now  going  on  m  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  and  of  which  the  honorable  member  for 
North  Simcoe  (Mr.  McCarthy)  said  yesterday  we  have 
not  seen  the  last,  it  is  due  altogether 

TO   THE   VICIOUS   POLICY 

which  has  been  followed  by  the  Administration,  and 
before  the  consequences  of  which  they  have  at  last  to 
recede;  it  is  due  altogether  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  governed  this  country,  and  to  the  means 
they  have  used  to  obtain  a  majority  to  support  them. 
Sir,  this  is  not  a  party  question  ;  it  is  at  most  a  family 
quarrel ;  it  is  simply  a  domestic  disturbance  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Conservative  party.  A  section  of  the 
Conservative  party  now  require  the  Government  to 
stand  up  or  to  staiid  down,  whichever  it  may  be,  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  doctrine  of  disallowance,  such 
as  the  Government  has  taught  it,  and  such  as  the  Gov- 
ernment more  than  once  called  upon  them  to  act  upon. 
Well,  there  must  always  be  a  day  of  retribution,  and 
that  day  I  think  is  coming  for  the  Government.  The 
two  chief  provinces  of  which  this  Confederation  is 
composed  are  vastly  dissimilar.  One  is  French  in 
origin  ;  the  other  British.  One  is  Catholic  in  religion  ; 
the  other  is  Protestant.  And  in  each  are  to  be  found 
the  prejudices  peculiar  to  the  creed  and  race  of  each. 
I  say  prejudices,  and  I  use  the  word  advisedly,  nor 
do  1  use  it  in  any  contemptuous  sense,  for  everybody 
must  recognize  the  fact  that,  wherever  you  find  strong 
convictions,  you  generally  find  an  exaggeration  of 
feeling  very  apt  to  carry  men  beyond  the  legitimate 
consequence  of  their  convictions.  Now,  ever  since  the 
year  1854,  I  charge  against  the  Government  and 
against  the  Conservative  party  that  they   have   been 
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able  to  retain  power,  almost  without  interruption, 
largely  by  pandering  to  the  prejudices  of  the  one  pro- 
vince ana  tne  prejudices  of  the  other  province,  In  the 
good  Catholic  province  of  Quebec,  to  which  I  belong, 
the  party  supporting  the  Administration  have  always 
represented  themselves  as  the  champions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  cause.  They  have  always  denounced 
their  opponents,  the  Liberals  of  French  origin  like 
myself,as  men  of  dangerous  doctrines  and  tendencies. 
They  have  always  represented  the  Liberals  of  Ontario 
as  men  actuated  in  all  their  actions  and  inspirations 
by  a  hatred  of  everything  French  and  Catholic.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  good  Protestant  Province  of 
Ontario,  the  same  party  has  always  been  held  up  to 
the  front  as  the  party  of  unbending  and  uncompro- 
mising Protestantism  and  the  Conservative  press  to- 
day represent  honorable  gentlemen  on  this  side  as 
basely  pandering  to  the  influence  of  the  French  people 
and  of  the  Catholic  persuasion.  Now  this  game  has 
been  for  a  long  time  successful,  but,  perhaps,  before 
going  further,  T  nuiy  recall  this  fact,  known  by  all 
those  whu  are  now  listening  to  nie,  that 

THE  attiti:de  of  the  conseuvative  tarty 

of  Ontario  has  alwiiys  been  just  what  T  represent  it  to 
be.  It  may  not  be  so  well  known  that,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Lilierals  of  Ontario  are  charged  by  tlie  Con- 
servatives of  the  province  of  Quebec,  not  with  pan- 
dering: to  the  Catholic  influence,but  with  being  hostile 
to  Catholic  influence — and  so  the  charges  work  both 
ways. 

In  one  Province  the  Liberals  are  charged  with 
one  offence,  and  in  the  other  with  another.  I  could 
({uote  columns  upon  columns  of  the  press  which 
supports  the  right  honorable  gentleman  to  prove  what 
I  say,  but  I  shall  limit  myself  to  one  short  paragraph. 
The  school  question  in  Ontario  is  a  burning  question. 
The  honorable  member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  McNeil)  yes- 
terday spoke  almost  of  nothing  else.     A  few  days  ago 
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there  was  in  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  a  debate  upon 
this  very  question.  The  Government  of  Mr.  Mowat 
were  charged  by  the  Conservative  party  with  unduly 
favoring  the  teaching  of  the  French  language  in  the 
schools  of  Ontario.  The  debate  was  commented  upon 
in  the  province  of  Quebec ;  La  Minerve,  one  of  the 
papers  which  support  the  Administration,  an  organ 
of  the  Conservative  party,  referred  as  follows  to  this 
very  debate : — 

The  motion  of  the  honorable  member  for  East  Durham 
(Mr.  Craig)  was  followed  by  a  most  brilliant  reply  strongly 
conceived,  broad  in  view  and  conclusive,  from  the  Honorable 
G.  W.  Koss,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Mr.  Ross  is  a  Grit 
of  the  clearest  water,  but  we  are  too  much  accustomed  to  the 
Gallophobic  denunciations  of  that  party  and  to  the  intempe- 
rance oi'  their  language,  when  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  in 
question,  not  to  rejoice  at  anything  which  remotely  or  approx- 
imately can  look  like  a  conversion. 

You  see  the  gist  of  this  statement.  It  was  charged 
that  the  language  of  Mr.  Ross  was  an  exception, 
whereas  the  charge  made  by  the  Conservative  party 
in  Ontario  against  the  Administration  for  which  Mr. 
Ross  spoke  was  the  very  thing  which  is  given  him 
here  as  an  exception.  So  it  has  always  been.  The 
party  has 

ALWAYS   HAD   TWO   FACES — 

a  rigid  Protestant  face  turning  towards  the  west,  and 
a  devout  Catholic  face  turning  towards  the  east.  Tn 
the  province  of  Ontario,  the  rallying  cry  of  the  party 
has  always  been :  "Protestants,  beware!  these  Grits 
are  weak  Protestants !  '* 

Some  honorable  members  :— No,  never. 

Mr.  Laurier : — Among  the  Protestants  of  Quebec, 
their  cry  has  always  been  :  '*  Catholics,  beware,  the 
Liberals  are  weak  and  bad  Catholics ! "  This  game 
has  been  successful  for  a  long  time,  but  it  cannot 
always  be  successful,  and  I  say  the  day  of  retribution 

32 
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is  now  coming.  I  say  that  this  motion  which  we  now 
have  is  in  many  senses  much  to  be  deprecated,  and  I 
endorse  every  word  which  fell  the  other  day  from  the 
honorable  member  for  Northumberland  (Mr. Mitchell). 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  he  said  then  were  words  of 
wisdom,  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  resist  the  con- 
viction that  the  Government  of  to-day  are  only  reap- 
ing what  they  have  been  sowing.  They  have  allowed 
a  large  class  of  the  Protestant  population  of  Ontario 
to  look  upon  them  as  the  champions  of  Protestantism. 
They  have  affirmed  the  doctrine  of  disallowance 
among  that  section  of  the  party  and  now  that  section 
cries  out :  We  have  always  looked  upon  you  as  the 
champions  of  Protestantism  ;  here  is  legislation  which 
we  deem  offensive  to  the  Protestant  interest  and  tu 
the  interest  of  the  country  at  large,  and  we  call  upon 
you  to  exercise  those  powers  of  disallowance  which 
you  have  so  often  exercised  in  the  past.  Well,  as  far 
as  the  Liberal  party  is  concerned,  their  attitude  upon 
this  question  was  known  before  it  was  explained  in 
this  ciebate.  The  Liberal  party  always  endeavors  to 
meet  those  quest ionp,  from  a  point  of  view  that 
would  include  all  different  religious  interests.  Among 
the  many  questions  which  divided  the  two  parties, 
there  is  no  one  upon  which  the  policy  of  the  twu 
parties  has  been  so  clearly  cut  as  upon  this.  The 
Conservative  party,  led  by  the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman, have  always  held  the  doctrine  that  they  have 
the  right  to  review  the  legislation  of  any  Local  Legis- 
lature. We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  always  pretended 
that  the  only  way  to  carry  out  this  Confederation  is 
to  admit  the  principle  that  within  its  sphere,  within 
the  sphere  allotted  to  it  by  the  constitution, 

EACH   PROVINCE  IS  QUITE  AS  INDEPENDENT 

of  the  control  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  aa  the 
Dominion  Parliament  is  independent  of  the  control 
of  the  Local  Legislatures. 

On  the  contrary,  the  honorable  gentleman  has 
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maintained  again  and  again  upon  the  floor  of  this 
House  and  hy  administrative  acts  that  he  claimed  the 
power  to  review  local  legislation,  to  see  whether  it 
was  right  or  wrong,  and,  if  he  found  it  clashing  with 
his  ideas  of  right,  to  set  it  aside.  We  all  remember 
the  famous  Streams'  Bill.  What  was  the  language 
used  on  that  occasion  by  the  honorable  gentleman  ? 
He  claimed  that  it  was  a  question  of  purely  prov- 
incial character,  that  it  was  one  which  was  clearly 
within  the  competence  of  the  Legislature  of  Ontario, 
and  yet  the  honorable  gentleman  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  disallow  it,  and  for  what  reason  ?  For  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  act  clashed  with  his  own  opinions 
of  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong?  He  spoke  as 
follows  in  regard  to  it : — 

But  here,  where  we  are  one  country  and  all  together,  anrl 
we  go  from  one  province  to  another  as  we  do  from  one  county 
to  another  and  from  one  town  to  another,  is  it  to  be  borno 
that  laws  which  bind  civilize  1  society  together,  which  distin- 
guish civilivation  from  barbarism,  protect  life,  reputation  and 
property,  should  be  dissimilar ;  that  what  should  be  a  merit  in 
one  province  should  be  a  crime  in  another,  and  that  different 
laws  should  prevail  ? 

Upon  that  occasion  the  honorable  gentleman  took 
upon  himself  to  review  the  law  of  the  province,  and, 
finding  it  was  not  consistent  with  what  he  believed  to 
be  right,  he  disallowed  it.  It  shocked  the  tenderness 
of  the  right  honorable  gentleman's  conscience  that 
the  Legislature  of  Ontario  provided  that  Mr.  Cald- 
well could  not  pass  his  logs  through  Mr.  McLaren's 
improvements  without  paying  toll,  though  the  Privy 
Council  afterwards  decided  that,  without  the  law, 
Mr.  Caldwell  could  have  used  those  improvements 
without  paying  any  tolls  at  all.  The  honorable  gentle- 
man now  comes  to  the  doctrine  which  has  been  very 
many  times  advocated  on  this  side  of  the  House,  that 
he  has  not  to  consider  whether  this  provincial  legis- 
lation is  good,  bad  or  indifferent ;  it  is  altogether 
within  the  competence  of  the  Local   Logislature  of 
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Quebec,  and  therefore,  says  he,  let  it  pass.  Let  us 
read  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  of  the  day 
on  the  Streams'  Bill  and  compare  it  with  the  report  of 
•  the  Minister  of  Justice  upon  the  present  occasion. 
The  Minister  of  Justice  said  : — 

I  think  the  power  of  the  Local  Legislature  to  take  away  the 
rights  of  one  man  and  vest  them  in  another  as  is  done  by  this  Act, 
is  exceedingly  doubtful,  but,  assuming  that  such  right  does, 
in  strictness,  exist,  I  think  it  devolves  upon  this  Government 
to  see  that  such  power  is  not  exercised,  in  flagrant  violation 
of  private  rights  and  natural  justice,  especially  when,  as  in  this 
case,  in  addition  to  interfering  with  private  rights  in  the  way 
alluded  to,  the  Act  overrides  a  decision  of  a  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction,  by  declaring  retrospectively  that  the  law 
always  was,  and  is,  different  from  that  laid  down  by  the  court. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  report  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice  in  the  present  case.  It  is  extremely  short  and 
sweet.  The  Minister  of  Justice  simply  says,  referring 
to  some  petitions  asking  for  disallowance : — 

Before  the  petition  in  question  came  before  him  for  his 
consideration  the  undersigned  had  already  recommended  to 
Your  Excellency  that  the  Act  in  question  should  be  left  to 
its  operation.  The  memorials  referred  to  have  not  convinced 
the  un<lersigned  that  that  recommendation  should  be  changed. 
The  subject-matter  of  the  Act  is  one  of  provincial  concern 
only,  having  relation  to  a  fiscal  matter  entirely  within  the 
control  of  the  Legislature  of  Quebec. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 

SOUND   LIBERAL   DOCTRINE. 

This  is  the  very  doctrine  which  has  been  always 
maintained  and  supported  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
and  once  more  I  beg  to  tender  my  thanks  and  my 
congratulations  to  the  honorable  gentleman  on  hav- 
ing at  last  come  to  the  true  and  only  basis  upon 
which  this  constitution  of  ours  can  be  satisfactorily 
maintained  and  supported.    It  takes  a  long  time, 
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however,  for  a  true  principle  to  penetrate  the  per- 
verted minds,  as  I  might  say,  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
men opposite.  No,  I, beg  their  pardon,  it  does  not 
always  take  so  long  a  time;  sometimes  the  operation 
is  as  fast  as  at  others  it  is  low.  Only  three  weeks  ago, 
we  tendered  advice  to  the  Adrainistratiuu  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  shoald  treat  our  friends  to  the 
South  in  reference  to  the  modus  Vivendi.  Our  advice 
was  treated  with  contempt,  and  it  was  stated  by 
honorable  gentlemen  oppo:iite  that  the  proposal  would 
be  received  with  scorn  by  the  people  of  this  country  ; 
and  yet,  within  three  weeks,  they  nave  changed  their 
minds  and  accepted  the  policy  which  we  suggested. 
I  can  only  say  that,  as  long  as  the  Administration 
continue  to  act  in  that  way,  first  to  reject  the  policy 
of  the  Opposition  and  then  to  steal  our  clothes  and 
dress  themselves  in  them,  the  country  would  not  be 
the  loser.  I  had  hesitated,  before  I  resolved  to  speak 
on  his  question,  whether  I  should  confine  myself  to 
this  statement  and  then  pit  down,  but  T  cannot  ignore, 
no  one  who  has  at  heart  the  interests  uf  this  country, 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  this  country,  can  ignore 
the  agitation  which  is  now  going  on  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  Coming  as  I  do  from  the  province  of 
Quebec,  being  a  member  of  the  Catholic  persuasion 
and  a  supporter  of  the  Government  which  passed  the 
legislation,  I  cannot  but  view  with  deep  concern  the 
attempt  which  is  now  being  made  to  arouse  our  Pro- 
testant fellow-citizens  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
against  that  legislatitm.  Let  me  say  this,  which  must 
be  obvious  to  every  honorable  member,  that,  if  we 
approach  this  question,  or  any  question,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  religious  opinions  which  any  of 
us  profess,  we  are  apt  to  stand  upon  very  narrow, 
very  unsafe,  and 

VERY    DANGEROUS   GROUND. 

I  say  dangerous  ground  because  it  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, that  it  is  always  in  the  sacred  name  of  religion 
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that  the  most  savage  passions  of  mankind  have  been 
excited  and  some  of  the  most  shocking  crimes  have 
been  committed.  In  this  matter,  I  cannot  forget  the 
fact,  as  I  have  stated,  that  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  arouse  the  feelings  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  but 
I  hope  that  that  attempt  will  not  carry,  and  that  a 
better  sentiment  will  prevail ;  I  hope  that  the  tem- 
perate language  which  we  have  heard  to-day,  will 
De  understood,  and,  though  this  legislation  may  be 
objectionable  to  some  people,  yet  that  every  one  will 
understand  that  in  these  subjects  we  must  make 
allowance  for  the  feelings  of  others.  What  is  the  cause 
of  the  agitation  which  is  now  going  on  ?  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  legislation  which  has  been  the  source  of 
so  much  turmoil  ?  Sir,  it  is  simply  this :  It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  the  European  nations,  France  and  Eng- 
land, when  they  came  to  this  continent,  brought  with 
them  not  only  their  laws  and  institutions,  not  only 
their  civilization,  but  brought  also  their  hatreds.  At 
this  moment,  and  for  more  than  seventy  years  past, 
France  and  England  have  been  at  peace,  and  it  is 
given  to  our  generation  to  witness  a  spectacle  which 
would  have  seemed  almost  improbable,  not  to  say  im- 
possible, a  few  years  before.  We  have  seen  France 
and  England  arrayed  together  against  a  common  foe  ; 
and  to  us  British  subjects  of  French  origin,  British 
subjects  who  have  learned  to  love  England,  who  ap- 
preciate her  benevolent  rule,  who  would  not  go  back 
to  the  allegiance  of  France,  but  who  still  ever  cherish 
in  our  hearts  the  love  of  the  land  of  our  ancestors,  no 
spectacle  could  be  more  consoling  than  to  see 

THE  BANNERS  OF  FRANCE  AND  ENGIAND 

waving  together  on  the  banks  of  the  Alma,  on  the 
heights  of  Inkerman  and  amid  the  ashes  of  Sebasto- 
pol.  Such  is  the  case  to-day.  Such  was  not  the  case, 
however,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  English  and  French 
posts  upon  this  continent.     On  the  contrary,   at  that 
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time  Freuch  and  English  had  been  arrayed  for  gene- 
rations and  centuries  in  deadly  feuds.  They  brought 
over  these  feuds  with  them,  they  brought  over  with 
them  the  enmity  which  had  divided  them  in  Europe, 
and  here  on  this  continent  they  sought  each  other 
across  lakes  and  rivers,  mountains  and  forests,  and 
endeavored  to  inflict  upon  each  other  all  the  injur v 
they  possibly  could.  They  had  before  them  the  bound- 
less space  of  this  virgin  continent,  but  they  entered 
into  a  deadly  war  for  the  possession  of  the  miserable 
huts  which  constituted  their  fir^^t  establishments. 
Well,  the  long  duel,  as  we  know,  was  settled  on  the 
plains  of  Abraham.  The  war,  however,  was  carried 
on  for  a  year  longer  by  the  Chevalier  de  Wvis,  and 
the  continuation  of  the  war  had  no  material  effect 
except  to  extract  from  the  victor  most  generous  terms 
of  capitulation.  These  terms  have  been  referred  to, 
I  need  not  refer  to  them  again.  The  religious  com- 
munities were  granted  all  their  possessions  as  freely 
as  if  they  had  remained  under  the  domain  of  the 
French  King.  It  was  stated  by  the  honorable  member 
for  Muskoka  (Mr.  0*Brien)  when  he  opened  this 
debate,  that  the  Terms  of  Capitulation  had  been  mod- 
ified by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  For  my  part  I  am  not 
able  to  see  the  difference,  but  if  diflerence  there  be, 
I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  the  interpretation  of  it 
which  was  given  by  the  British  Government  it«»elf. 
Respecting  the  treatment  by  the  British  Government 
of  those  communities  which  were  promised  special 
immunity,  I  can  see 

NO   DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN   THEIR    POSITION 

under  the  French  regime  and  their  condition  under 
the  English  regime.  The  British  Government  treated 
those  communities  and  the  whole  population,  for  that 
matter,  in  religious  concerns,  with  the  greatest  gene- 
rosity. All  the  religious  communitie-^,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Jesuits,  were  maintained  in  posses- 
sion of  their  estates.    There  was  an   exception   made 
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of  the  Jesuits.  What  was  the  cause  of  it  ?  Was  it  by 
the  right  of  conqueat  as  asserted  by  the  honorable 
member  for  Simcoe  (Mr.  McCarthy)? 

Mr.  McCarthy  : — Will  the  honorable  gentleman 
excuse  me  ?  I  did  not  make  that  assertion.  It  was 
by  the  introduction  of  the  law  at  the  Conquest,  not 
by  virtue  of  the  Conquest  at  all —  the  introduction 
of  the  English  law  whereby  the  estates  became  for- 
feited to  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Laurier: — So  be  it;  I  accept  the  correction. 
I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
question,  because,  in  my  judgment,  the  l^gal  aspect 
does  not  come  here,  but  even  if,  as  stated  by  the 
honorable  gentleman,  the  British  Government  took 
possession  of  these  estates  by  virtue  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  English  law  into  this  country,  still  that 
might  have  applied  as  well  to  the  other  communities 
as  to  the  Jesuit  estates.  Why  was  that  exception 
made?  Why  were  these  other  religious  communities 
maintained  in  i)03sesf=ion  of  their  estates,  and  the 
Jesuits  excepted  ?  I  think  that  the  Minister  of  Justice 
yesterday  gave  the  real  key  of  the  difficulty  when  he 
stated  that  it  was 

THE   COVETOUSNESS   OF   LORD   AMHERST, 

who,  in  1770,  obtained  from  the  King  an  actual  pro- 
mise of  the  grant  of  tho^e  estates.  Had  it  not  been 
afterwards  for  the  abolition  of  the  order  by  the  Pope, 
I  firmly  believe  the  Jesuits  would  have  continued  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  ei^tates  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  other  religious  communities.  But  the  order  was 
abolished,  and  after  the  last  Jesuit  had  de^mrted  this 
life  the  British  Government  took  possession  of  the 
estates.  Then,  as  we  know,  the  heirs  of  Lord  Amheat 
claimed  these  estates  in  virtue  of  the  promise  which 
had  been  made  in  1770  by  the  King.  But  the  pro- 
tests were  so  8trong,not  only  from  the  old  inhabitants, 
but  from  the  new  inhabitants  as  well,  not  only  from 
the  old  subjects  of  the  King,  but  from  the  new  eub- 
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jects  of  the  King,  that  the  Government  could  not 
carry  out  its  intentions  of  making  a  grant  of  these 
estates  to  the  heirs  of  Lord  Amherst.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  the  Government  had  taken  possession 
of  these  estates,  and  though  they  were  promised  to 
General  Amherst,  the  Government  could  not  put  them 
into  the  general  fund,  and  they  erected  them  into  a  spe- 
cial fund.  But  there  is  this  to  be  remembered,  whether 
the  laws  of  England  were  introduced  into  the  colony 
or  not,  whether  the  old  laws  continued  to  be  in  force 
or  not,  the  old  French  laws  continued  to  prevail  in 
the  country  just  as  before.  And  there  is  this  also  to 
be  remembered,  that  under  the  laws  of  Quebec  as 
they  existed  under  the  French  regime,  property  of 
the  nature  of  the  Jesuits'  estates,  when  the  order  had 
been  abolished,  would  have  reverted  to  the  Ordinary 
of  the  diocese,  property  of  that  kind  would  have  gone 
to  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  or  to  the  Bishop  of  Montreal. 
Such  was  the  contention  of  the  church  at  that  time,  and 
from  that  day  up  to  this,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
of  tho  Province  of  Quebec  have  never  ceased  to  claim 
that  property  as  rightly  belonging  to  them.  There 
has  been  a  continuation  of  the  protests  from  that 
moment  to  the  present.  Protests  were  made  on  these 
dates : 

J.  4th  February,  1793,  by  the  citizens  of  Quebec — 2.  18th 
November,  1799,  hy  His  Grace  Jean  Fran9oi8  Hubert,  Bishop 
of  Quebec — 3.  About  the  year  1835,  by  His  Grace  Joseph 
SigLay,  Bishop  of  Quebec ;  His  Grace  Pierre  Flavien  Turgeon, 
Bishop  of  Sydimo,  Coadjutor  of  Quebec  ;  His  Grace  Jean  J  ac- 
ques  tartigue,Bishop  of  Telraosse,Grand  Vicar  of  the  district  of 
Montreal.— 4.  January,  1845,by  His  Grace  Joseph  Signay, Arch- 
bishop of  Quebec,  and  by  the  Bishops  of  Montreal,  Kingston 
and  Toronto. — 5.  June,  1847,  by  the  clergy  of  the  dioceses  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec. — 6.  January,  1874,  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Theoy>hile  Charraux,  Superior  General  of  the  Jesuits'  Mission 
in  Canada. — 7.  9th  October,  1878,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Quebec 
and  Bishops  of  Three  Rivers,  Riniouski,  Montreal,  Sherbrooke, 
Ottawa,  St.  Hyacinthe  and  Chicoutimi — 8.  2nd  January,  1885, 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Quebec. 

So  you   see  that  from  the  moment  the   British 
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Government  took    possession  of   these  estates,   the 
church  authorities  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 

NEVER   CEASED   TO   CLAIM   THEM 

as  their  own.  Now,  could  that  matter  have  remained 
in  that  condition  ?  Could  it  be  said  in  a  Cathulic 
country  like  the  Province  of  Quebec,  that  such  pro- 
tests would  remain  unheeded?  Time  and  again,  as 
you  are  aware,  the  Government  of  Quebec  attempted 
to  dispose  of  these  estates  and  to  settle  the  question. 
Mr.  Mercier  is  not  the  first  man  in  office  who  attempted 
to  deal  with  this  question.  Time  and  again  his  pre- 
decessors attempted  to  do  the  same  thing.  There 
was  a  reason  for  that.  Those  estates  are  valued  to- 
day by  Mr.  Rivard,  superintendent  of  the  estates,  at 
the  sum  of  $1,200,000.  They  yield  a  revenue  of  only 
$22,000,  less  than  2  per  cent.  Some  of  the  property 
is  without  any  annual  value.  Take  for  instance  the 
old  college  of  the  Jesuits  in  Quebec,  right  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  opposite  the  Basilica.  That  pro- 
perty to-day  does  not  give  one  cent  of  revenue,  on 
the  contrary  it  is  a  burden  upon  the  exchequer  of 
the  Province,  whereas, were  the  property  disponed  of,it 
would  sell  to  advantage.  Time  and  time  again,  the 
Government  of  Quebec  have  attempted  to  dispose  of 
it,  but  every  time  the  Government  placed  it  in  the 
market,  the  religious  authorities  came  forward  and 
claimed  the  property  as  their  own,  and  rendered  the 
attempts  at  sale  abortive.  Was  that  forever  to  remain 
thus?  The  question  was  opened  more  than  once.  Mr. 
DeBoucherville,  in  1876,  endeavored  to  enter  into 
negotiations  to  settle  the  case  with  the  religious 
authorities  of  the  Province.  He  did  not  succeed.  It 
has  been  asserted  many  times  in  the  press,  though 
the  fact  ha^  never  been  stated  officially,  that  Mr. 
Ohapleau,  when  in  office,  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  religious  authorities,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
offer  8500,000  for  the  removal  of  the  claims  of  the 
religious  authorities  on  these  estates.    Of  this   I  do 
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not  know  the  exact  truth.  I  can  only  speak  from 
the  rumors  published  in  the  press,  fiut  ii  is  quite 
certain  that  Mr.  Ross,  who  succeeded  him  as  Premier 
a  few  years  afterwards,  entered  into  negotiations  for 
the  settlement  of  the  estates.  Nothing  came  of  the 
negotiations,  and  why?  Because  it  required  some 
courage  to  deal  with  the  question  and  to  settle  it, 
because  it  was  certain  that  whoever  dealt  with  it, 
would  have  to  face  much  prejudice,  as  those  events 
have  proved. 

MR.    MERCIER    HAD    THE   COURAGE 

to  grapple  with  this  question  and  to  settle  it,  and,  if 
nothing  else  in  the  career  of  Mr.  Mercier  remained  to 
stamp  him  as  a  statesman,  there  would  be  this,  that 
he  had  the  courage  to  deal  with  this  question,  and 
this  would  give  him  that  title.  The  question,  I  think, 
had  to  be  settled.  In  what  manner  was  it  settled  ? 
It  was  settled  just  in  the  manner  which  was  most 
fair  to  all :  it  was  settled  by  compromise.  Mr.  Mer- 
cier in  effect  said  to  the  religious  authorities :  I  hold 
these  estates  as  the  representative  of  the  Crown  ;  the 
right  belongs  to  the  province  of  Quebec  ;  our  title  to 
them  is  legal ;  I  do  not  admit  that  you  have  a  legal 
title  to  them,  while  on  the  other  hand  you  pretend 
you  have  a  legal  title.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  said. 
Jet  us  make  a  sacrifice  each  of  our  pretensions ;  I  hold 
the  property  and  the  whole  of  the  estates,  and  you 
claim  the  whole  of  them ;  let  us  compromise,  and  let 
us  settle  the  question  forever.  Now,  I  ask  every  man 
in  this  House,  no  matter  what  his  prejudice  may  be, 
I  ask  the  honorable  member  for  Muskoka  (Mr.  O'Brien) 
himself,  in  whose  fairness  I  have  the  greatest  confi- 
dence, was  there  ever  a  more  fair  method  adopted  of 
disposing  of  a  public  question  than  that  which  was 
adopted  in  this  case?  Of  course,  it  is  quite  easy  for 
the  editor  in  his  easy  chair,  it  is  quite  easy  for  the 
publisher  in  his  oflftce,  it  is  quite  easy  for  the  clergy- 
man in  his   study,  to  settle  questions   according  to 
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fixed  theories,  but  the  public  man  in  office  or  in  Oppo- 
sition cannot  settle  a  question  according  to  fixed 
theories,  but  he  has  to  consult  the  wishes,  not  only 
the  wishes,  aye,  but  the  passions  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  And  in  a 
country  like  the  province  of  ^Quebec  where  there  are 
more  than  1,000,000  of  Catholic  inhabitants,  with  a 
regularly  constituted  hierarchy,  with  such  a  claim  as 
the  Catholic  ecclesiastical  authorities  could  present, 
was  it  tu  be  said  that  this  question 

SHOULD  FOR  EVER  REMAIN  OPEN 

and  these  lands  never  be  disposed  of  for  the  advan- 
tage uf  the  exchequer  of  the  Province  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  upon  that  question  I  can  appeal  again  with 
confidence  to  the  testimony  of  all  those  who  will 
approach  the  question  with  an  unbiassed  mind.  After 
all,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  but  one  way  which  has  been 
invented  yet  to  govern  men  satisfactorily,  and  it  is 
to  govern  ihein  according  to  the  wishes  which  are 
expressed  by  public  opinion.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  public  opinion  is  always  right,that  public  opinion 
always  comes  up  to  the  standard  of  eternal  justice  or 
truth ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  public  opinion 
always  comes  up  to  the  standard  of  wordly  wisdom, 
but  if  you  govern  the  people  according  to  public 
opinion  you  are  sure  to  have  peace  and  harmony  in 
the  land  and  when  this  question  was  settled  it  was 
settled  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  public  opinion 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  by  so  doing  you  have 
peace  and  harmony  in  the  land.  Now,  if  you  are  to 
attempt  to  override  the  well  known  wishes  of  the 
population  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  instead  of 
harmony  and  peace,  you  will  have  probably  discord, 
the  consequences  of  which  I  would  fear  to  look  at. 
Such  is  the  reason  why  this  question  has  been  settled 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  settled.  But  it 
has  been  iQsisted  by  the  honorable  member  for  Simcoe 
(Mr.  McCarthy)  and  by  some  other  honorable  mem- 
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hers  also,  that  this  legislation  was  offensive  from  a 
Protestant  point  of  view.  Well,  strange  to  say,  the 
Protestant  minority  is  represented  in  the  Legislature 
of  the  province  of  Quebec.  They  have,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  some  12  members  of  the  Protestant  persuasion 
in  the  Provincial  Legislature.  When  this  question 
came  to  be  discussed 

TWO   MEMBERS  ONLY   PROTESTED, 

and  they  protested  very  mildly.  And  they  protested 
against  what  ?  Only  against  one  single  feature  of  the 
act,  against  the  fact  that  the  name  of  His  Holiness 
the  Pope  appeared  in  the  preamble  of  the  act.  Mr. 
Mercier  gave  them  at  that  moment  the  very  answer 
quoted  yesterday  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  he 
told  them  :  If  you  do  not  want  the  name  of  the  Pope 
in  this  matter,  you  will  suggest  the  name  of  any  one 
to  put  in  his  place.  It  was  a  compromise  with  the 
religious  authorities  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  and 
I  think  Mr.  Mercier  acted  fairly  and  prudently  in 
dealing  directly  with  the  head  of  the  Roman  CatnoUc 
church.  His  arguments  were  so  convincing  that  those 
objections  were  not  pressed,  the  act  passed  unani- 
mously, and  Mr.  Mercier  was  enabled  to  speak  in  the 
following  terms  of  the  attitude  of  his  Protestant  col- 
leagues : — 

I  thank  the  Protestant  members  for  the  moderation  with 
which  they  have  discussed  this  question.  It  is  a  good  omen. 
The  unanimity  which  now  prevails  is  a  proof  that  the  different 
races  of  which  our  population  is  compo8ed,have  lived  in  peace 
and  harmony  and  approach  the  most  delicate  questions  with 
that  spirit  of  conciliation  which  accomplishes  wonders  when 
it  is  properly  directed. 

Well,  this  legislation  is  not  satisfactory  to  our 
Protestant  friends,  or  to  some  of  them  at  least  from 
Ontario.  Still  if  the  Protestants  of  Quebec  are  satis- 
fied, who  can  object?  I  understood  that  it  was  said 
a  moment  ago  by  the  honorable  member  for  Hunt- 
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ingdon  (Mr.  Scriver),  that  the  Protestants  of  Quebec 
are  not  all  satisfied.  They  may  not  all  be  satisfied, 
indeed.  It  is  very  seldom  that  upon  any  question 
that  may  come  up  men  of  the  same  creed,  of  the  same 
race,  will  be  entirely  satisfied  ;  but  if  anybody  has  a 
right  to  frpeak  for  the  Protestant  minority  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  are  they  not 

THOSE   WHO   ARE   ELECTED 

by  the  people  of  that  province  to  represent  them  in 
the  Legislature,  and  if  these  do  not  choose  to  make 
any  representation,  if  these  on  the  contrary  say  that 
after  all  this  question  has  been  settled  and  approved, 
no  one  else  has  the  right  to  complain.  But  the  honor- 
able member  for  Simcoe  (Mr.  McCarthy),  it  appears, 
has  no  confidence  in  those  who  represent  his  fellow 
countrymen  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  If  I  am  to 
believe  what  he  said  yesterday,  he  has  but  a  poor 
opinion  of  those  who  have  been  entrusted  by  his 
fellow  religionists  in  the  province  to  take  charge  of 
their  interests  in  the  Legislature.  These  were  his 
words  yesterday : 

Does  this  look  as  if  the  Protestants  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  were  desirous,  and  willing,  and  anxious  that  this  legis- 
lation should  remain  unchanged,  or  does  it  not  look  as  if,  were 
the  Protestant  minority  in  that  province  given  reasonable 
encouragement,  they  would  get  justice — and  no  more  tlian 
justice  are  they  entitled  to,  and  no  more  than  justice  I  hope 
they  will  ever  ask  for — from  the  Parliament  of  this  country. 
Then  they  will  be  up  and  doing,  to  get  their  share  of  the  legis- 
lation, but  in  the  Legislature  of  that  province,  composed  as  it 
is  now,  they  cannot  expect  it.  There  was  no  Protestant  repre- 
sentative in  the  Cabinet  of  that  province  until  recently,  and, 
when  one  was  chosen,  he  had  to  be  elected  in  spite  of  the  vote 
of  the  Protestant  minority. 

Now,  without  going  any  further,  I  wish  tu  take 
issue  upon  this  point  with  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  North  SioQcoe  (Mr.  McCarthy),  when  he  says 
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here  that  Colonel  Rhodes  was  not  elected  in  Megantic 
by  the  Protestant  minority.  The  County  of  Megantic 
is  a  mixed  county.  Colonel  Rhodes,  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  was  elected  two  or  three  months  after 
this  Act  has  been  passed,  and  it  was  an  issue  upon 
which  the  electors  had  to  pass.  Colonel  Rhodes  polled 
the  majority  of  the  French  and  Catholic  votes,  but  I 
say  that  Colonel  Rhodes  also  polled  the  majority  of 
the  Protestant  votes.  As  to  this  I  do  not  give  my 
own  testimony.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  occasion  to 
luok  at  the  figures.  But  I  give  the  testimony  ot 
Colonel  Rhodes  himself,  who,  on  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion, telegraphed  that  he  had  been  upheld  by  the 
majority  of  tne  Protestant  electors  of  the  County  of 
Megantic.  Then  the  honorable  member  for  Isorth 
Simcoe  (Mr.  McCarthy)  goes  on  to  say : 

I  can  understand  that,  if  there  were  a  fighting  man  m 
that  House,  like  the  honorable  member  who  leads  the  third 
party  here,  there  might  be  a  chance  of  obtaining  something 
like  justice,  but  men  with  that  skill  and  ability,  with  parlia- 
mentary knowledge  to  back  it,  are  not  to  be  found  every  day, 
and  we  are  not  to  judge  the  Protestant  representatives  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  on  tliat  high  standard. 

And  why  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  '*  of  that  high  stand- 
ard ?  "  Can  it  be  that  the  Protestants  of  the  province 
of  Quebec,  who  have  placed  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  trade  of  the  country,  still  are  so  backward  in 
this  respect  that  they  cannot  send  to  the  Legislature 
a  man  of  standing  to  represent  them  ?  Can  it  be  that 
the  Protestants  of  the  province  of  Quebec  have  to  be 
taken  under  the  fostering  care  of  my  honorable  friend 
from  Simcoe  ?  Can  it  be  that  they 

CANNOT   MANAGE  THEIR   OWN  AFFAIRS? 

Can  it  be  they  cannot  look  after  their  own  interests  ? 
I  have  more  confidence  than  my  honorable  friend  in 
the  ability  of  the  Protestant  representatives  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  because  I  happen  to  know  they 
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are  men  of  merit,  men  of  ability,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  ability.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  is  the 
opinion  which  the  honorable  gentleman  entertains  of 
his  own  countrymen  and  co-religionists  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec ;  if  he  believes  that  they  are  not  able 
to  take  care  of  their  own  interests,  but  that  the  Pro- 
testants of  other  provinces  must  come  to  their  rescue, 
perhaps  he  would  be  interested  to  know  what  is  the 
opinion  which  is  entertained  by  some  of  the  Protest- 
ants of  Quebec  of  those  too  zealous  Protestants  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  who  want  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
on  their  behalf.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  extract  from 
a  paper  published  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  the 
Waterloo  Advertiser,  edited  by  a  disciple  and  a  life- 
long friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Huntington,  as  good  and 
as  strong  a  Protestant  as  ever  lived.  This  is  how  the 
paper  speaks : 

Every  patriotic  Canadian  must  deplore  he  intemperate 
discussion  that  has  been  provoked  by  the  Jesuits'  Bill.  The 
measure  has  become  law,  and  no  amount  of  controversy  can 
alter  the  fact.  Ft  is  altogetner  the  domestic  concern  of  the 
province  of  Quebec,  and  any  outside  interference  is  simply 
meddlesome  and  impertinent.  The  parsons  and  the  Orange- 
men of  Ontario  have  joined  hands  to  make  war  on  the  Catholics 
of  Quebec.  The  Legislature  has  settled  the  old  dispute  over 
the  Jepuitft'  estates  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  people.  A 
source  of  irritation  and  discontent  has  been  removed  once  for 
all.  The  .Jesuits'  Bill  passed  the  Iiegislature,  practically,  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice.  The  chosen  representatives  ef  the 
Protestant  minority  accepted  it  as  a  fair  settlement  of  a  vexed 
question.  The  basis  of  settlement  called  for  an  expenditure 
of  public  funds,  and  to  obviate  any  possibility  of  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  Protestant  minority  pi-oportionate  sum  was  at  the 
same  time  voted  for  the  Frotestant  education.  That  was  fair 
and  jufc  t  and  it  was  so  understood  by  the  minority.  The  Protest- 
ant minority  in  this  province  is  quite  able  to  take  care  of  itself. 
In  the  purely  domestic  concerns  of  the  j^rovince,  it  a.-iks  no 
assistance  and  exj)ect8  no  sympathy  from  outsiders.  Taking 
it  all  in  all,the  minority  has  been  fanly  treated  by  the  majority. 
There  may  have  been  friction  at  times,  but  there  has  not  been 
in  the  history  of  the  province  an  instance  in  which  the  powers 
of  the  majority  have  been  used  to  crush  or  injure  the  minority. 
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If  the  ('atholics  and  Protestants  are  able  to  get  along  together 
peaceably,  why  should  (Ontario  interfere  ?  The  Protestant 
minority  as  a  whole  has  not  and  does  not  complain  of  the 
Jesuit  settlement.  It  is  reco^ized  by  bi*oad-minded  and 
patriotic  men  as  being  the  best  thing  that  could  have  beeu 
done  under  the  circumstances. 

Such,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  opinion  entertained  in 
the  Eastern  Townships  at  least  by  one  section  of  the 
people.  Now, my  honorable  friend  from  Huntingdon 
(Mr  Scriver)  a  moment  ago  referred  to  the 

TREATMENT   OF   THE   MINORITY 

in  the  province  of  Quebec.  I  have  the  (greatest  res- 
pect, as  my  friend  knows,  for  everything  which  he 
utters,  and  T  am  sure  he  will  agree  with  me  in  one 
thing — if  the  Protestant  minoritv  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  Have  anything  to  complain  of — and  I  listened 
to  what  might  be  called  the  list  of  grievances  which 
we  heard  read  to-day  by  the  honorable  member  for 
Norfolk(Mr.  Charlton)— but  if  the  Protestantminority 
have  anything  to  complain  of,  I  ask  :  Are  they  not 
themselves  responsible  for  it  ?  In  all  that  list  of  griev- 
ances which  were  read,  is  there  an  act  of  legislation 
against  which  they  have  ever  protested  ?  Have  they 
not  always  supported  the  Conservative  party  which 
has  always  been  in  power,  and  has  not  every  one  of 
these  items  in  the  list  which  we  have  heard  recited  as 
grievances,  been  passed  by  the  Conservative  party 
which  the  Protestants  of  Quebec  always  support  ?  Sir, 
I  have  simply  to  say  this,  speaking  as  a  Canadian  of 
French  origin, that  if  my  fellow-countrymen  of  British 
origin  have  any  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  let 
them  come  before  the  Legislature  of  Quebec  ;  and  al- 
though I  have  not  a  seat  in  that  I  e^islature  I  can  claim 
that  I  have  some  influence  there;  nay,  I  do  not  want 
any  influence,  I  know  that  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers in  that  IIou8e,the  Conservative  minority  as  well, 
w^ould  be  ever  ready  to  give  them  what  remedial  le- 
gislation they  may  think  for  their  benefit.  But  up  to 
32 
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a  few  days  ago,  I  never  heard  that  the  Protestant 
minority 

HAD   ANYTHING   TO  COMPLAIN   OF 

in  the  treatment  which  they  have  received  from  the 
majority  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  if  they  had 
any  serious  grievances,  can  it  be  told  upon  the  floor 
of  this  Parliament  that  these  grievances  wuuld  not 
have  been  ventilated  before  the  representatives  of  the 
people?  I  repeat  what  I  said  a  moment  ago.  It  is 
quite  easy  for  the  editor  in  his  chair,  or  the  clergy- 
man in  his  f-tudy,  or  for  any  party  who  has  no  re- 
sponsibility to  tne  public  at  large — it  is  quite  easy  for 
them  to  determine  questions  by  fixed  theories,butit  is 
another  thing  to  fix  them  according  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  I  do  not  admit  that  there  is  any  serious 
grievance  so  long  as  those  grievances  are  not  venti- 
lated upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  the  Provincial 
Parliament.  Tlie  honorable  member  for  6imcoe.(Mr. 
McCarthy)  also  said  something  yesterday  about  Mr. 
Joly.  Pie  claimed  that  Mr.  Joly  had  been  ousted  from 
public  life.  I  do  not  know  by  whom,  but  I  suppose 
he  meant  by  the  Liberal  parly. 

Mr.  McCarthy  : —  Hear,  hear ! 

Mr.  Laurier  : — The  honorable  member  says  :  '*  hear, 
hear."  Mr.  Joly  had  been  in  power  for  some  eighteen 
months  and  he  was  ousted  from  power  by  the  mo?t 
dishonest  warfare  which  ever  public  man  had  to  suff'er 
in  this  country.  Mr  Joly  was  ousted  from  power  largely 
by  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  perpetrated  by  this 
Parliament,  and  in  which  the  honorable  member  fur 
Simcoe  was  himself  instrumental.  If  Mr.  Joly  had 
had  anything  like  fair  play,  I  believe  that  to  this  day 
he  would  have  been  in  power  in  the  province  of 
Quebec.  Mr.  Joly  never  had  anything  to  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  the  Liberal  party  ;  on  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Joly  is  a  man  for  whom  we  have  the  greatest  respect. 
We  have  difl'ered  from  him  upon  one  question,  and 
one  question  only,  the  question   which  arose   out  of 
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the  rebellion  in  the  North- West.  Upon  that  question 
Mr.Joly  took  one  course,  and  we  took  a  different 
course.  I  am  not  to  argue  this  question  over  again, 
but  I  have  simply  to  say  this  to  the  honorable  member 
for  Simcoe,  that  in  the  last  election  which  took  place 
in  Megantic,  where  a  Protestant  representative  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Mr.  Mercier  was  before  the  people,  and 
when  this  very  question  was  to  be  tested  at  the  polls, 
Mr.  Jolv  came  down 

AND  SUPPORTED  THE  CANDIDATE 

and  the  policy  of  the  Government.  It  is  evident,  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  the  discussion  which  we  have  had  in 
this  Parliament  since  yesterday,  that  though  the  Act 
is  objectionable  to  some  people — and  I  find  no  fault 
with  the  honorable  member  for  Muskoka,  I  find  no 
fault  with  mv  honorable  friend  for  Simcoe,  for  hold- 
ing  the  views  they  hold— I  would  not  attribute  to 
them  other  than  the  motive  of  conscience,  that  they 
are  doing  what  they  think  for  the  best,  they  are  repre- 
senting what  they  deem  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  at  large — but  it  is  manifest  to  me  that  their 
judgment  has  been  considerably  biassed  by  the  fact 
that  the  name  of  the  Jesuits  has  been  introduced  in 
that  legislation.  It  seems  to  me  manifest  that  the 
appearance  of  that  name  has  evoked  a  fresh  outburst 
of  hostility  which  that  celebrated  order  has  been  sub- 
jected to  in  many  lands  and  in  many  ages.  Now,  it 
is  said  that  they  are  dangerous  men.  Suppose  all 
that  has  been  said  were  true,  would  that  be  any  reason 
to  refuse  them  the  justice  to  which  they  are  entitled? 
Suppose  they  were  dangerous  men,  as  it  is  represented 
they  are ;  that  might  perhaps  be  a  reason  to  refuse 
them  civil  rights,  to  refuse  them  recognition.  But  they 
were  incorporated  by  the  province  of  Quebec  two 
years  ago,  and  the  act  which  incorporated  them  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  one  of  those  weak  Protestants, 
according  to  the  member  for  Simcoe,  who  represent 
the  minority    in    the   Legislature  of    Quebec.     Mr. 
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Lynch,  a  fellow  Conservative  of  the  honorable  mem- 
ber  for  Simcoe,  speaking  on  that  occasion,  used  this 
remarkable  language: — 

Mr.  Lyncby  on  the  bill  to  incorporate  the  Jesuits,  said  that, 
notwithstanding  what  might  be  thought  in  some  quarters, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  bill  alarming  in  its  character.  We 
were  living  in  an  age  when  wisdom  prevailed,  living  in  an  age 
when  freedom  was  supposed  to  exist  the  world  over,  and  no- 
where in  the  Dominion  of  Her  Majesty  did  liberty  prevail  more 
than  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  In  committee,  with  a  consi- 
deration of  fairness  which  characterized  members  of  the  House, 
certain  portions  of  the  preamble  were  struck  out.  Now  is  it 
possible  that  the  intelligent  public  opinion  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  should  deny  those  Jesuit  Fathers  the  civil  rights  which 
we  have  granted  to  everyone  else?  If  there  is  any  religious 
aspect  to  this  question,it  should  be  settled  elsewhere  than  in 
this  House.  If  there  is  anything  in  this  bill  against  civil  rights, 
let  us  strike  it  out.  Until  this  is  shown,  I  am  prepared  to 
support  this  bill. 

And  supported  the  bill  was,  and  it  became  law. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
explosion  of  bitterness  which  we  have  seen  to-day  and 
yesterday 

COMES   RATHER   TARDILY. 

But,  Sir,  any  man,  be  he  friend  or  foe  of  the  Jesuit 
Order,  must  at  least  give  them  credit  for  this,  that 
they  repel  and  deny  all  the  charges  which  are  made 
against  them ;  they  repel  and  deny  the  dangerous 
doctrines  which  are  attributed  to  them.  Now,  I  would 
not  enter  upon  that  question  for  one  moment  were  it 
not  for  the  remarks  which  fell  to-day  from  my  friend 
the  honorable  member  for  North  Norfolk  (Mr.  Charl- 
ton) ;  but  I  cannot  allow  such  views  as  those  which 
have  been  expressed  to  pass  without  some  comment, 
though  this  is  not  the  proper  sphere  or  time  either  to 
defend  or  attack  the  Jesuits.  Every  one  familiar  with 
French  literature  knows  that  Pascal,  in  his  celebrated 
*'  Lettres  Provinciales, "  has    quoted    several  para- 
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graphs,  which  he  attributes  to  the  Jesuits,  of  very  ob- 
jectionable character.  I  have  not  been  able  for  my  part 
to  discover  those  extracts ;  I  have  often  sought  for 
the  text  books;  but  could  not  find  them,  and  I  cannot 
eay  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong.  But  I  know 
this,  that  writers  of  as  great  eminence  as  Pascal  have 
asserted  over  and  over  again  that  all  the  statements 
upon  which  Pascal  based  his  accusations  have  been 
refuted,  time  and  again,  by  members  of  the  Jesuit 
Order.  Now,  the  Jesuits,  it  is  admitted,  are  a  body 
of  able  men,  and,  it  must  be  admitted  also,  are  a 
body  of  pure  men,  and  they  are  characterized  by 
knowledge  and  high  attainments ;  but  they  are  men, 
they  are  fallible,  aud  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  in 
such  a  numerous  order  some  were  not  found  to  write 
objectionable  things.  But  suppose  one  of  an  order 
were  found  to  write  objectionable  things  would  it  fol- 
low that  the  whole  order  ought  to  be  held  responsible, 
as  was  said  by  one  member  ?  So  are  you  to  conclude 
that,  because  one  of  the  order  happens  to  write  objec- 
tionable things,  the  whole  order  are  to  be  condemned  ? 
It  would  be  just  as  if  yuu  were  to  condemn  all  the 
Protestant  divines  of  Ontario  because  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wild  said,  a  few  days  ago,  that  to  kill  a  Jesuit  was 
no  crime.  I  will  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  push  this  contro- 
versy any  further.  This  is  not  the  place,  I  say,  to 
attack  the  Jesuits,  nor  the  place  to  defend  them.  The 
place  to  attack  the  Jesuits,  in  so  far  as  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned, was  the  Legislature  of  Quebec ;  but,  whether 
a  man  be  a  friend  or  a  foe  of  the  Jesuits,  it  seems  to 
me  that  their  history  in  Canada,  whatever  it  may 
have  been  in  other  lands,  has  been  such  as  to  com- 
mand not  only  admiration,  but  the  greatest  admira- 
tion.   They  have  been 

THE  nONEERS  OF  THIS  COUNTRY. 

In  the  language  of  a  great  historian,  not  a  cape  was 
turned,  not  a  river  was  entered,  but  a  Jesuit  led  the 
way.     Every  inch  of  the  soil  of  Ontario  was  trodden 
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by  their  weary  feet  at  least  150  years  before  there  was 
an  English  settler  in  that  province.  Nay,  the  very 
soil  of  the  province  has  been  consecrated  by  their 
blood,  shed  in  their  attempts  to  win  over  souls  to  the 
God  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike.  Of  the  Jesuits 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  The  question,  as  I  say, 
is  not  one  fit  for  this  audience  ;  if  it  is  1o  be  discussed 
it  should  be  discussed  elsewhere  than  here.  But  the 
resolution  asserts  that^they  have  been  expelled.  The 
honorable  member  for  Simcoe  stated  yesterday  that 
they  have  been  expelled  from  several  countries  ;  and 
the  honorable  member  for  North  Norfolk  stated  to- 
day that  they  have  been  expelled  from  twenty  diffe- 
rent countries.  Sir,  this  is  true  ;  but,  what  is  equally 
true,  they  have  never  yet  been  expelled  from  a  free 
country.  They  have  been  expelled  from  countries 
where  true  principles  of  human  freedom,  such  as' we 
understand  them  in  British  countries,  were  not 
understood.  The  honorable  gentleman  told  us  yes- 
terday that  they  had  been  expelled  from  Germany  in 
1872.  Why  is  it,  in  a  British  Assembly,  that  the 
example  of  Germany  will  be  given  to  us  to  imitate? 
Does  the  honorable  gentleman  hold  that  because  the 
Jesuits  have  been  expelled  from  Germany— Germany 
ruled  by  a  man  of  genius,  but  a  despot  after  all  — 
such  an  example  should  be  followed  here?  We  have 
been  told  that  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  France 
in  1880.  Yes,  they  were;  and  to  the  shame  of  the 
French  republic  be  it  said.     But 

THEY   ARE   NOT   THE   ONLY    MEN 

w'ho  were  expelled  by  that  Government.  In  18>^n  six 
or  seven  different  religious  communities  were  expel- 
led. Sisters  of  Charity  were  expelled — angels  on 
earth,  if  there  are  any,  women  who  renounce  every- 
thing that  life  can  give  in  order  to  give  their  life  up 
to  the  daily  maintenance  and  succor  of  those  who 
are  poor,  helple-s  and  suffering.  Not  only  those 
religious  communities,  but  the  princes  of  the  House 
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of  Orleans  were  also  expelled  from  France — men  who 
were  the  elite  of  France,  men  of  whom  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  Prince  Metternich  said,  when  they 
were  in  their  boyhood :  ''  They  are  young  men  such  as 
there  are  few  and  princes  such  as  there  are  nune. "  The 
Due  d'Aumale,  one  of  them,  was  expelled,  one  of  the 
noblest  soldiers  of  the  French  army,  a  man  whose 
soul  is  so  high  that  the  only  manner  in  which  he 
requited  the  cruel  treatment  meted  out  to  him  was  to 
make  a  gift  to  the  ungrateful  nation  of  the  Chateau 
de  Chantilly  with  all  its  art  treasures.  I  have  only 
this  to  say  to  an  honorable  gentleman  who  brings 
such  arguments  as  these  :  I  feel  ten  thousand  times 
prouder  of  my  native  land,  which  can  deal  justly  and 
generously  with  the  Jesuits,  than  of  the  land  of  my 
ancestors,*^  which,  though  a  republic,  is  to-day  so  re- 
trogade  in  its  constitution  |and  practice  of  freedom, 
that  it  banishes  those  who  do  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  its  own  citizenship.  In  this  matter,  I  am 
reminded  that  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Simcoe 
(Mr.  McCarthy)  yesterday  stated  that  we  of  French 
origin  sometimes  forget  that  this  is  a  British  country. 
I  have  his  words  here  and  I  want  to  quote  them : 

We  mu3t  never  forget,  said  he,  I  am  afraid  that  s  oiiie  of 
my  friends  from  the  Province  of  C^uebeo  do  sometimes  forget 
that  this  is  a  British  country,  that  by  the  fortunes  of  war  that 
event  was  decided,  and  the  greater  half  of  this  continent  pas- 
sed over  to  the  British  Crown. 

What  did  the  honorable  gentleman  mean  by  that  ? 
I  wish  he  had  said  a  little  more  or  a  little  less.  I 
wish  he  had  not  contented  himself  with  making  an 
insinuation,  but  that,  if  he  had  a  charge  to  make,  he 
should  have  had  the  pluck  and  the  courage  to  make 
it.  I  tell  this  to  the  honorable  gentleman.  I  am  of 
French  origin  and  I  am  proud  of  my  origin,  and  I 
know  my  fellow-countrymen  of  Anglo  Saxon  race  too 
well  not  to  be  aware  that  if  I  had  not  the  pride  of  my 
origin  in  my  heart  they  would  never  think  of  me  but 
with  the  contempt  which  I  should  deserve.  I  am  of 
French  origin,  but 
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I  AM   A  BRITISH   SUBJECT. 

The  honorable  member  for  North  Norfolk  (Mr.Charl- 
ton)  said,  a  moment  ago,that  there  should  be  but  one 
lace  here. 

Mr.  McCarthy  : — Hear,  hear  ! 

Mr.  Laurier  : — The  honorable  gentleman  says 
*'hear,  hear."  Well,  what  would  that  race  be  ?  Is  it 
the  British  lion  that  is  to  swallow  the  French  lamb,ur 
the  French  lamb  that  is  to  swallow  the  British  lion  ? 
There  can  be  more  than  one  race,  but  there  shall  be 
but  one  nation.  Scotland  has  not  forgotten  her  origin, 
as  far  as  I  know,  but  Scotland  is  British.  I  do  not 
intend  to  forget  my  origin,  but  I  am  a  Canadian  be- 
fore everything.Let  me  state  this  further  to  my  honor- 
able friend,  I  have  the  pride  of  my  origin  ;  I  feel  the 
strength  of  the  blood  which  flows  in  my  veins,  but,  in 
the  language  of  the  Latin  poet,  I  say  : 

llorno  sum  j   humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 

'*  I  am  a  man  ;  nothing  that  relates  to  man  is 
foreign  to  my  sympathy  ;"  but,  at  the  same  time, 
though  I  would  never  forget  the  language  of  my  race, 
the  language  which  my  mother  taught  me,  I  say  to 
the  honorable  gentleman  that  if  I  had  my  choice  to 
return  to  French  allegiance,  never  would  I  consent  to 
do  so.  I  do  not  speak  only  my  own  feelings  when  I 
thus  speak,  but  I  voice  the  feelings  of  every  one  of  my 
countrymen.  I  do  not  give  utterance  merely  to  the 
feelings  of  those  who  sit  beside  me,  but  I  am  sure  I 
Rpeak  the  feelings  of  tho^^e  French  Canadians  who  sit 
on  the  other  side  as  well,  when  I  say  that  if  to-day  a 
poll  was  taken  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  or  all 
through  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  giving  a  choice 
between  allegiance  to  England  or  allegiance  to  France, 
there  would  not  be  one  single  vote  cast  in  favor  of  a 
return  to  the  allegiance  to  France.  We  would  remain 
British  subjects  ;  but  because  we  are  British  subjects, 
is  it  to  be  expected  that  we  shall  turn 
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TRAITORS   TO   OUR   ORIGIN, 

traitors  to  everything  that  Dcakes  life  valuable? 
What  would  be  life  if  a  man  had  not  in  his  veins  and 
in  his  heart  a  feeling  for  the  blood  of  his  own  coun- 
try? The  honorable  gentleman  told  us  yesterday  that 
he  was  an  Irishman.  Would  he  deny  the  land  of  his 
ancestors?  Well,  I  would  pity  him  from  my  heart  if 
he  would.  But,  after  all,  if  ever  we  were  to  forget 
that  we  are  of  French  origin,  I  am  sure  we  could  not 
forget  it  in  view  of  the  agitation  which  is  now  going 
on  in  the  province  of  Ontaiio,  because  from  day  to 
day,  from  week  to  week,  in  a  certain  liress,  we  have 
been  appealed  to — we  of  French  origin — as  Liberals 
of  French  origin — to  vote  for  disallowance  against 
the  Jesuits'  Act.  From  day  to  day  in  a  certain  press, 
the  Liberals  of  the  province  of  Quebec  have  been  ap- 
pealed to  vote  against  the  Government  on  this  ques- 
tion ;  and  in  my  hand  I  hold  one  of  the  last  issues, 
in  which  after  having  recited  all  the  villanies  of 
which  the  Jesuits  are  accused,  the  editor  continues 
as  follows : — 

It  is  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that  if  the  Liberals  of  England 
or  of  France  were  in  the  position  of  ^Ir.  Laurier  aud  his  fol- 
lowers they  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  killing  this  con- 
spiracy in  Quebec.  Even  if  they  did  not  hold  the  Act  to  bo 
absolutely  unconstitutional  they  would  certainly  vote  for -its 
disallowance  as  being  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

Well,  as  far  as  reference  is  made  to  the  Liberals 
of  France,  I  have  no  doubt  the  editor  is  quite  correct. 
No  doubt,  if  the  Liberals  of  France  had  the  power  to 
vote  on  this  question,  they  would  certainly  disallow 
this  Act ;  but  I  have  this  to  say,  that  I  am  not  and 
we  are  not  Liberals  of  the  French  school.  I  have  not 
said  it  once  but  ten  times  and  twenty  times  in  my 
own  province,  that  I  am 

A   LIBERAL   OF   THE   ENGLISH   SCHOOL, 

that  I  and  my  friends  have  nothing  in  common  with 
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the  Liberals  of  Franco.  A  short  time  ago,  I  was  sorry 
to  hear  my  honorable  friend  from  Norfolk  (Mr. 
Charlton)  express  regret  that  there  was  no  Protestant 
party,  as  far  as  I  understood  him.  There  are  men 
of  my  own  race,  who  entertain  the  same  view  as  the 
honorable  gentleman,  and  would  desire  to  have  a 
Catholic  party.  I  have  always  raised  my  voice  against 
that  doctrine,  and,  as  far  back  as  1877,  speaking  to  a 
French  audience  in  the  French  language  in  the  city 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represfcnt  now,  the  good 
old  city  of  Quebec,  I  used  to  those  who,  like  my 
honorable  friend,  would  separate  men  upon  the 
ground  of  creed,  this  language: 

You  wish  to  organize  all  the  Catholics  in  one  party,  without 
any  other  tie,  without  any  other  basis  than  the  community  of 
religion,  but  have  you  not  reflected  that,  by  that  very  fact, 
you  will  organize  the  Protestant  population  as  one  party,  an<l 
that  then,  instead  of  the  peace  and  harmony  which  exist  to- 
day between  the  different  elements  of  the  Canadian  popula- 
tion, you  would  bring  on  war,  religious  war,  the  most  disastrous 
of  all  v;ars  ? 

Those  were  my  sentiments  len  years  ago  ;  those 
are  my  sentiments  to-day.  My  honorable  friend  from 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Charlton)  stated  that  we  should  not  allow 
this  Act  because  the  Jesuits  are  inimical  to  liberty. 
Such  a  statement  would  not  surprise  me  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Liberal  from  France,  but  it  does  surprise  me  to 
hear  it  on  the  floor  of  this  Parliament.  Are  we  to  be 
told  that,  because  men  are  inimical  to  liberty,  they 
shall  not  be  given  liberty?  In  uur  own  doctrine  and 
in  our  own  view,  liberty  shines  not  only  for  the 
friends  uf  liberty,  but  also  for  the  enemies  of  liberty. 
We  make  no  difference  whatever  :  and,  as  far  as  the 
Liberals  of  England  are  concerned,  I  am  sure  of  one 
thing,  that,  if  they  were  here,  they  would  never  vote 
as  the  editor  of  the  .lf(/i/ supposes  they  would.  The 
Liberals  of  England  have  been  for  the  last  century 
and  more 
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THE   CHAMPIONS  OF   FREEDOM 

all  over  the  world,  and,  if  we  have  freedom  to-day, 
as  we  understand  it  in  this  country  and  in  this  age, 
it  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
England.  They  understood  long  ago  that  liberty  is 
not  only  for  the  friends  of  liberty,  but  for  all.  They 
understood  long  ago  that  the  security  of  the  State 
depends  entirely  upon  the  utmost  treedom  being 
given  to  all  opinions,  that  no  one  is  to  be  canvassed 
for  his  opinion,  right  or  wrong,  but  that  the  utmost 
freedom  shall  be  given  to  all  opinions,  and  that  the 
popular  judgment  will  decide  between  the  grain  and 
the  chaff,  will  select  the  one  and  reject  the  other. 
That  is  the  principle  which  I  have,  in  my  humble 
way,  endeavored  to  inculcate  for  many  years  amongst 
my  fellow-countrymen  of  French  origin.  That,  with 
a  steadfast  adherence  to  the  broadest  principles  of 
constitutional  freedom,  is  the  guiding  star  which,  in 
the  station  I  now  occupy  and  in  any  station  I  may 
have  in  life,  I  shall  ever  endeavor  to  follow. 


•^m 


THE  24tli  ME,  1 


NATIONAL  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  FRENCH 

CANADIANS 


MR,   LAURIER's   reflections  ON  THE   ROLE  OF  THE 

RACE  IN  AMERICA 


In  June,  1889,  25,000  French  Canadians,  from  all  parts 
of  the  continent,  assembled  at  Quebec  around  a  monument 
raised  by  their  subcriptions  to  the  memoir  of  Jacques  Cartier, 
the  discoverer,  and  of  De  Breboeuf,  one  of  the  first  missionaries, 
of  Canada.  The  festivities  lasted  during  three  days  and  were 
marked  by  great  splendor.  One  of  the  addresses  delivered  on 
the  occasion  and  which  produced  the  most  effect  was  beyond 
question  Mr.  Laurier^s  reply  to  the  toast  of  ^^  Canada  *'  at  the 
P'^triotic  banquet  of  the  24th  June  at  the  Jacques  Cartier 
Hall,  in  the  French  quarter  of  St  Roch's,  which  he  represents 
in  the  Commons.    It  was  as  fellows : 

Mr.  President, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 
I  have  often  thought,  and  the  idea  has  been 
impressed  on  me  more  than  ever  by  the  brilliancy 
of  this  day's  festivities,  that  there  should  be  only  one 
celebration  of  the  St  Jean  Baptiste  in  this  country 
and  that  that  celebration   should  take  place  in  the 

food  old  city  of  Quebec :  I  have  often  thought  and 
now  think  more  than  ever  that  Quebec  should  be 
for  French  Canadians  what  Mecca  is  for  Arabia,  the 
city  par  excellence,  the  holy  city  among  all. 

It    may  be   said,    perhaps,    that  I  am  partial 
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towards  Quebec,  but  to  this  ray  simple  answer  is  that 
I  have  many  reasons  for  being  so  and  that,  far  from 
being  ashamed  of  the  fact,  I  glory  in  it. 

For,  it  must  be  conceded,  there  is  only  one  Que- 
bec. Our  Montreal  friends,  who  are  with  us  tonight 
and  who  are  with  good  reason  proud  of  their  own 
city  will,  perhaps,  protest ;  but  I  do  not  allow  their 
protests.  This  continent  swarms  with  cities  like 
Montreal,  and  I  call  to  witness  our  friends  here 
present  from  the  United  States.  I  am  far  from  wishing 
to  pay  anything  disparaging  of  Montreal,  but  there  is 
only  one  Quebec.  Cities  like  Montreal,  with  wide, 
straight,  regular  streets,  are,  as  an  Irishman  would 
say,  to  be  found  at  every  door.  These  things  have 
their  value,  certainly,  but  I  repeat  that  there  is  only 
one  Quebec.  What  constitutes  the  great  charm  of 
Quebec  is  its  variety, the  unexpectedness  of  its  aspects ; 
at  each  step  you  make,  the  scene  changes  and  a  new 
panorama  as  ravishing  as  the  previous  one,  but  of  a 
different  style,  unrolls  itself  to  your  sight.  This  charm 
of  Quebec  every  one  can  enjoy  :  strangers  enjoy  it  as 
well,  and,  perhaps,  more  than  we  do,  because  men 
are  so  constituted  that  they  do  not  know  how  to 
sufficiently  appreciate  what  they  have  themselves. 

But  Quebec  possesses  another  charm,  which  can 
be  enjoyed  in  all  its  plenitude  only  by  us,  French 
Canadians;  it  is  the  charm  of  memories.  Men  of 
Quebec,  you  are  privileged  beings.  Antiquity  has 
preserved  for  us  the  memory  of  a  famous  epitaph, 
calling  on  the  passer-by  to  stop,  as  he  was  treading  on 
the  ashes  of  a  hero,  but  you,  men  of  Quebec,  yuu 
breathe,  live  and  have  your  being  among  the  dust  of 
heroes. 

At  each  step  you  make  in  your  city,  a  monument, 
a  building,  a  stone,  a  glimpse  of  the  sky  at  the  end 
of  a  narrow  street  calls  to  mind  a  whole  world  of 
heroic  events.  To-day,  you  have  raised  another 
monument,  which  will  forever  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  cross  planted  by  the  envoy  of  the  king  of  France, 
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when  he  took  possession  of  this  country  in  the  name 
of  his  royal  master. 

This  country,  however,  has  not  remained  French 
soil.  Still  we  have  remained  true  to  the  memory  of 
our  old  mother  country. 

Although  separated  from  France  for  over  a  cen- 
tury and  diffedngfrom  her  at  present  in  several  ways, 
we  have  always  worshipped  her  in  our  hearts,  watch- 
ng  from  aiar,  but  with  ceaseless  interest,  all  the 
ivicissitudes  of  her  agitated  career  and  sharing  in  her 
joys  and  triumphs,  as  well  as  in  her  disasters  and 
sorrows,  still  more,  indeed,  in  her  sorrows  than  in  her 
joys. 

Adversity  is  the  test  of  affection  and  I  appeal  to 
you  all  if  it  is  not  true  that  we  never  realized  how 
dear  France  was  to  us  as  we  realized  it  during  the 
period  of  her  reverses,  during  the  fatal  years  of  1870 
and  1871,  when  the  telcgrai)h  brought  us  the  news  of 
defeat  instead  of  the  victones  which  we  had  looked 
for.  And  when  there  was  no  longer  room  for  doubt, 
when,  having  hoped  against  Lope,  we  had,  in  order 
to  convince  ourselves,  to  road  over  and  over  again 
the  text  of  the  harsh  law  imposed  by  the  conqueror 
and  when  Alsace  and  Loraine  were  violently  severed 
from  French  territory,  I  at k  you,  if  we  nad  been 
deprived  of  one  of  our  own  limbs  could  we  have 
suffered  keener  anguish? 

The  toast  proposed  by  Mr.  Langelier  reminds  us 
that  our  separation  from  France  has  imposed  new 
duties  upon  us  has  created  new  interests  and  opened 
new  affections  to  us.  We  are  French  Canadians,  but 
our  country  is  not  confined  to  the  territory  over- 
shadowed by  the  citadel  of  Quebec;  our  country  is 
Canada,  it  is  the  whole  of  what  is  covered  by  the 
British  flag  on  the  American  continent,  the  fertile 
lands  bordered  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  Valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  the 
prairies  of  the  West,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  lands 
washed  bv  the  famous  ocean  where  breezes  are  said  to 
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be  as  sweet  as  the  breezes  of  the  Mediterranean.  Our 
fellow-countrymen  are  not  only  those  in  whose  veins 
runs  the  blood  of  France.  They  are  all  those;  what- 
ever their  race  or  whatever  their  language,  whom  the 
fortune  of  war,  the  chances  of  fate,  or  their  own 
choice  have  brought  amof)g  us,  and  who  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  the  British  Crown.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  loudly  do  I  proclaim  it,  those  are  my 
folio w-country  men.  I  am  a  Canadian.  But  I  told  it 
elsewhere,  and  with  greater  pleasure,  I  repeat  here 
this  evening,  among  all  my  lellow-countrymen,  the 
first  place  in  my  heart  is  for  those  in  whose  veins 
runs  the  blood  of  my  own  veins.  Yet  I  do  nut  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  rights  of  my  follow-countrymen 
of  different  origins  are  as  dear  to  me,  as  sacred  to  me, 
as  the  rights  of  my  own  race,  and  if  it  unfortunately 
happened  that  they  ever  were  attacked,  I  would 
defend  them  with  just  as  much  energy  and  vigor  as 
the  rights  of  my  own  race.  I  say  I:  should  f  not 
say  you,  we  all  of  us?  Yes,  we  are  too  much  the  sons 
of  France,  of  that  generous  nation  which  has  so  often 
shed  her  blood  for  the  delence  of  the  weak,  of  the 
oppr«  ssed,  not  to  be  ever  ready'to  defend  the  rights  of 
our  fellow-countrymen  of  different  nationalities  to 
the  same  extent  as  our  own.  What  I  claim  for  us  in 
an  equal  share  of  sun  of  justice,  of  liberty  ;  that  share 
we  have  il ;  we  have  it  ample,  and  what  we  claim 
for  ourselves  we  are  anxious  to  grant  to  others.  I  do 
not  want  French  Canadians  to  domineer  over  any 
one,  nor  any  one  to  domineer  over  them.  Equal 
justice.  Equal  rights.  It  is  written  that  the  sands 
of  seas  are  numbered.  It  is  written  that  not  an  hair 
falls  from  one's  head  without  the  permission  of  an 
Eternal  Providence,  eternally  wise.  Can  we  not  believe 
that  in  that  supreme  battle  here,  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  when  the  fate  of  arms  turned  against  us,  can 
we  not  believe  that  it  entered  into  the  decrees  of  Pro- 
vidence that  the  two  races,  up  to  that  time  enemies, 
should  henceforth  live  in  peace  and  harmony,  and 
henceforth  should  form  one  nation?  rSuch  was  the 
inspiring  cause  of  Confederation. 
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When  the  British  provinces   were  united  under 
the  same  constitution,  the  hope  now  acknowledged 
was  to  give  to  all  the  scattered   elements   therein   a 
national  ideal,  to  present  to  the  world  the  spectacle 
of  a  nation  diverse  in  its  origins  and  retaining  in  all 
its  groups  the  respect  for  family  and  race  traditions, 
but    giving  thenceforward  to  all  one  and  the  same 
aspiration.   I  have  not  forgotten  that,  at  its  inception, 
Confederation  was  not  accepted  without  fear  by  num- 
ber  of  Canadians  of  French  origin,  but  there  is  never- 
theless one  thing  for  which  the  French  Canadians  are 
entitled  to  universal  admiration.    The  fault  of  demo- 
cracies is  usually  to  flatter  the  mob.  I  do   not  know 
how  to  flatter  and  I  shall  never  stoop  to  play  the  part 
of  the  flatterer,  either   to  crowds   or  to  individuals  ; 
but  it  is  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  note  the  admirable 
pliability  with   which  the    French   Canadians  have 
adapted  themselves  to  the  different  regimes  through 
which  they  have  passed,  the  constitution  of  1775,  that 
of  1791,  that  of  1841  and  lastly  that  of  Confederation. 
I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  can   be  no 
nation  without  a  national  pride,  nor  am   I   unaware 
that  in  almost  all  cases  national  pride  is  inspired  by 
those  tragic  events  which  hring  suffering  and  tears  in 
their  train,  but  which  at  the  same  lime  call  out  all 
the  forces  of  a  nation  or  of  a  race,  and  on  this  head  it 
has  been  correctly  said  that  the  happiest  people  are 
those  without  a  history.    Our  history  under  Confede- 
ration presents  none  of  the  dramatic  facts,   which 
make  us  so  attached  to  the  past ;  it  has  been   calm 
and  consequently   happy.     JBut   peace  has   also  its 
glories  and  its  heroes.    Canada  under  Confederation 
has  produced  men  of  whom  any  nation  might  justly 
feel  proud.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  Canadians  of 
French  origin,  as  Mr.   Langelier   referred  to  them  a 
moment  ago,  but  I  will  allude  to  the  Canadians  of 
British  origin  and  mention  two  as  examples.  The  first 
name  I  shall  recall   is  that  of  a  man  from   whom   I 
differ  toto  coelo,  but  I  am  too  much  a  French  Canadian 
not  to  glory  at  all  times  in  doing  justice  to  an  adver- 
34 
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sary.  I  refer  to  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  I  will  not 
astonish  my  friend,  Mr.  Chapais,  whom  I  see  amongst 
us,  if  I  state  that  I  do  not  share  Sir  John  Macdonald's 
political  opinions,  I  may  even  add  that  I  condemn 
almost  all  of  them,  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that, 
in  his  long  career.  Sir  John  Macdonald  has  displayed 
such  eminent  qualities  that  he  would  have  made  his 
mark  on  any  of  the  world's  stages  and  that,  with  the 
single  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Mercier,  no  one  on 
this  continent  has  excelled  as  he  has  in  the  art  of 
governing  men. 

The  other  name  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  been  to 
me  not  only  a  friend,  but  more  than  a  friend.  I  mean 
Honorable  Edward  Blake.  Some  years  ago,  speak- 
ing hers  of  Mr.  Blake,  I  declared  that,  in  my  opinion, 
America,  at  that  moment,  did  not  possess  his  equal 
and  Europe  could  not  show  his  superior. 

That  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  all  that  I 
have  since  seen  of  Mr.  Blake.  I  have  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  very  close  relations  with  him  and  have 
learned  that  his  heart,  soul,  and  character  are  in  keep- 
ing with  his  splendid  intellect.  Besides  these,  manv 
other  names,  the  names  of  men  of  the  highest  emi- 
nence, occur  to  me ;  but  I  shall  pass  over  them  in  si- 
lence in  order  to  remind  you  of  an  event,  which 
sums  up  in  itself  all  that  I  could  say  and  which  will 
show  you  that,  while  remaining  French  Canadians, 
we  are  Canadians  in  the  broadest  acceptance  of  the 
term.  Only  a  few-  w^eeks  have  elapsed  since  St.  Sau- 
veur  was  destroyed  by  fire.  On  that  occasion,  a  man 
came  forward  to  fight  the  scourge  and  check  the 
spread  of  the  conflagration. 

With  all  the  smartness,  zeal  and  intrepidity  of 
the  true  soldier,  he  rashed  into  the  thick  of  the  dan- 
ger and  found  his  death  there.  On  the  following  day, 
the  whole  French  population  of  Quebec  filled  the 
streets  as  they  filled  them  to-day,  but,  instead  of  a 
feeling  of  joyfulness,  the  feeling  in  their  hearts  wa? 
one  of  deepest  grief  for  the  gallant  Major  Short,  whose 
mutilated  remains  they  had  congregated  to  reverently 
salute  on  their  way  to  the  grave. 
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Major  Short  did  not  belong  to  our  race ;  but  he 
was  our  fellow  countryman ;  and  I  would  ask  which 
one  of  you,  French  Canadians,  in  the  midst  of  the 
still  smoking  ruins  of  your  city  and  the  presence  of 
the  dead  hero,  did  not  leel  proud  of  being  a 
Canadian  ? 

I  •  tf  Gentlemen,  let  us  have  the  pride  of  our  race  I  Let  us 
be  just  to  all  our  fellow  countrymen,  without  distinc- 
tion of  race  or  creed !  Let  us  know  how  to  be  not 
alone  just,4but  generous,  and  let  all  our  actions  in  the 
Confederation  be  characterized  by  that  generosity 
which  hasjmarked  the  career  of  France  in  Europe  ! 


A  MESSAGE  OF  PEACE 


THE  RELIGIOUS,  POLITICAL  AND   ECONOMIC 

SITUATION 


TRACED    BY    A   MASTER    HAND 


ft  inav  not  l)c  nmiss  to  ))rietiv  recall  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  tbllowing  s]»eech  wjis  delivered.  The  animo- 
sity and  the  tires  of  national  and  religious  hatred,  aroused  and 
kept  alive  by  certain  fanatics,  had  reached  their  height,  and 
t)ie  slightest  incident  might  have  precipitated  a  general  con 
liagration.  Wiio  was  going  to  try  to  allay  the  storm?  Cer- 
tainly, it  was  not  Mr.  AlcCarthy,  the  leader  of  the  agitation, 
who  would  have  dreamt  of  appearing  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
to  advocate  his  hato-breathing  views.  On  the  other  hand, 
who  was  tlio  French  Canadian  orator,  who  would  have  the 
courage  to  beard  the  agitator  on  his  own  ground  ?  Mr.  Lau- 
riers  name  was  mentioned,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  said  :  he  will 
not  go.  However,  the  liberal  leader  did  go  and  it  may  be  said 
that  he  conquered,  for  his  words  had  a  notably  appeasing 
efifect.  Not  only  di<l  they  crush  prejudice  on  the  spot,  but, 
with  the  rapiclity  of  electricity,  they  carried  thousands  of 
leagues  away  a  clear  perception  of  a  situation,  with  regard  to 
which  only  a  very  confused  and  erroneous  idea  had  until  then 
prevailed  abroad.  This  speech  alone  won  for  Mr.  Laurier  the 
honor  of  being  compared  to  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the 
mother-country  by  the  Canadian  Gazettej  a  journal  which  cer- 
tainly had  nothing  in  common  w4th  him.  A  few  days  after- 
war<ls,  on  the  17th  of  October,  the  cable  brought  us  the 
following  passage  from  the  Tory  paper's  article : 

* Olr.Laurier's  Toronto  speech  places  him  at  one  bound  in 
the  front  rank  of  British  statesmen.  To  the  eloquence  native 
to  the  French  Canadian,  Mr.  Laurier^s  adds  honesty,  directness 
of  purpose  and  pure-minded  patriotism,  which  mark  him  out 
as  a  leader.  Men  of  such  high  mental  and  moral  power  were 
never  more  needed  in  the  forefront  of  affairs  in  Canada 
than  now." 
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SPEECH    DELIVERED    BY     HONORABLE 

WILFRID  LA  URIER,  AT  TORONTO,  ON 

THE  SOTH  SEPTEMBER,  1889 

AT  A     MEETING   CALLED   BY   THE   YOUKG    MEN's 

LIBERAL   CLUB 

M.  Chairman, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 
I  would  be  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  accept 
without  any  restriction  the  too  kind  things  which  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  have  been  pleased  to  speak  of  me  on 
this  occasion  ;  but  upon  this  occasion — though  on  no 
other — I  have  to  be  a  restriction ist.  I  cannot  accept 
the  too  generous  compliments  which  your  kindness 
to  me  has  prompted  you  to  speak.  You  have  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  when  I  last  stood  before  an  audience 
in  this  great  city  of  Toronto  I  did  not  then  occupy 
the  position  which  the  too  great  partiality  of  my 
friends  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  imposed  upon 
me.  I  can  tell  you.  gentlemen,  if  there  is  anybody 
who  regrets  to-day  that  I  have  to  appear  before  you 
in  that  position,  no  one  regrets  it  more  sincerely  than 
I  do.  It  would  have  been  my  pleasure— indeed,  my 
too  great  pleasure — to  be  able  to  serve,  as  I  have  done 
many  a  day,  under  the  leadership 

OF   MY    ABLE   AND    DEAR   FRIEND,    MR.    BLAKE. 

Fate,  however,  decreed  otherwise,  and  I  thought  that 
duty  compelled  me  then  to  accept  the  position  which, 
unfortunately,  disease  forced  him  to  forego;  and.  in 
the  discharge  of  the  great  responsibilities  which  I 
then  as?ume:l,  I  claim  no  other  credit,  but  this  which 
I  do  claim,  that  I  have  endeavored  lo  discharge  them 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  to  the  best  of  my  con- 
science,  without  fear,  with'out  favor  for  any  man. 
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And  it  is  in  this  same  spirit  that  I  come  before  you 
this  evening,  and  I  say  at  once  that  I  would  not 
respond  to  the  task  which  I  have  imposed  upon 
myself,  nor  re-jpond  to  the  duty  which  you,  Sir,  and 
the  Young  Liberals  of  Ontario  have  entrusted  me 
with,  if  I  did  not  at  once  make  the  statement,  as  the 
very  basis  of  everything  that  I  shall  feel  obliged  to 
say  this  evenin:::,  that  the  situation  of  our  country  at 
this  moment,  lor  causes  obvious  to  all,  is  such  that  it 
cannot  be  viewed  without  some  degree  of  anxiety  and 
alarm.  In  the  first  place  the  most  sanguine  amongst 
us,  viewing  the  perpetual  stream  of  emigration  which 
depletes  our  incipient  and  only  incipient  population, 
must  admit,  whether  the  admission  comes  manfully 
to  his  lips,  or  whether  the  admission  remains  within 
the  dark  recesses  of  conscience,  that  the  economic 
position  of  the  country  is  not  satisfactory.  Not  that 
the  country  is  wanting  in  wealth,  in  vigor,  in  energy. 
On  the  contrary, 

WEALTH,  VIGOR  AND  ENERGY 

are  everywhere  exuberant,  but  in  an  evil  hour  the 
country  allowed  its  limbs  to  be  shackled  and  man- 
acled by  vicious  fidcal  lines  under  which  its  growth 
has  been  stunted.  But  the  situation  is  not  yet  hopeless. 
Yet  there  are  other  considerations,  there  are  other 
dangers  which  must  be  met,  and  which  if  not  met 
may  threaten  the  very  existence  of  Confederation,  and 
which  can  be  met  only,  in  my  judgment,  by  a  firm 
and  judicious  adherence  to  those  principles  which 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  acknowledge  as  Liberal  prin- 
ciples. Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
in  this  province  the  Liberal  party  is  at  this  moment 
subjected  to  many  reproaches  and  strictures.  In  fact 
the  dangers  and  the  obstacles  with  which  the  Liberal 
party  has  to  contend  at  this  moment  come  not  from 
its  avowed  opponents,  but  come  from  this  new  school 
of  Liberals,  who  would  import  into  the  country  Liberal 
principles   from   Germany,   from  France  and   Conti 
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nental  Europe,  altogether  unsuited  to  the  position  we 
occupy  on  this  continent.  These  men  tell  j-ou  that 
the  Liberal  party  of  to-day  is  composed  of  effete 
Liberals,  weak  Liberals,  Liberals  only  in  name.  They 
tell  you  we  have  sacrificed  the  principles  of  the  great 
Reform  party  for  the  support  of  a  dominant  Church. 
They  tell  you  that  upon  a  late  occasion,  upon  a  most 
important  question,  we  went  back  upon  every  tradi- 
tion, on  every  principle,  of  the  great  Liberal  party. 
Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  these  reproaches  were  to  come 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Conservative  party,  if  these 
reproaches  were  to  come  openly  from  the  friends  of 
the  Conservative  party,  as  they  are  made  in  fact  and 
in  reality 

-ON    REIIALF   OF   THE   CONSERVATIVE    PABTY, 

I  would  pass  them  by ;  but,  as  they  come  from  the 
so-railed  advanced  liiberals  and  are  addressed  to  the 
l^iboral  party,  they  cannot  be  ignored;  and  I  am  here 
to  hIiow,  or  to  attem])t  to  show,  and  I  am  sure  I  can 
show  you  that  the  men  who  use  this  language  are  not 
loyal  to  the  ])rinciples  they  profess,  and  are  not  sup- 
porters of  the  party  they  pretend  to  serve.  I  call  upon 
the  Liberals  not  to  be  moved  from  the  paths  of  duty 
by  Huch  reproaches  addressed  to  them.  I  call  upon 
all  Liberals,  those  who  agree  with  us  and  those  who 
disagree  with  us,  to  be  true  to  themselves  and  to  their 
country  on  this  great  question.  Let  us  remember 
that  there  is  for  every  question  that  comes  up  a  com- 
mon ground  not  always  easily  discernible,  but  which 
will,  when  found,  be  found  compatible  with 
our  interest  and  at  the  same  time  affording  a  sure 
solution  upon  the  broadest  national  lines.  Let  us  re- 
member that  when  this  ground  is  found  it  mufct  be 
adhered  to  unflinchingly,  and  that  upon  every  occa- 
sion and  for  every  question,  whether  our  course  is 
approved  or  whether  our  course  is  censured,  we  must 
always  and  ever  remain  the  same — bold  without 
temerity  and  prudent  without  timidity  !     Again,    Mr. 
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Chairman,  I  say  that  the  aituation  of  thia  country  at 
this  moment  is  full  of  difficulties 

AND   FULL   OF   PERILS. 

We  have  now  been  under  Confederation  for  the  space 
of  some  twenty-two  years,  and  the  great  task  we  set 
ourselves  twenty-two  years  ago  of  building  up  a  na- 
tion in  Canada  seems  to  be  no  more  advanced  than 
it  was  twenty-two  years  ago.  New  complications  arise 
constantly,  which  make  the  hope  indulged  in  twent^'- 
two  years  ago  almost  as  far  away  as  it  was  at  that 
time.  And  now,  my  fellow-countrymen,  T  ask  you 
this — What  are  the  cau?es  of  these  complications; 
what  are  the  causes  of  these  difficulties  and  perils? 
Look  for  them,  examine  them,  sift  them  well,  and 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  all  these  causes,  wliat- 
ever  shape  they  may  assume,  whatever  mischief  they 
may  work,  can  all  be  summed  up  in  tliis  one  word 
— distrust.  Distrust  of  race  against  race,  distrust  of 
creed  against  creed,  distrust  of  motives,  distrust  of 
intenticTus  which  combines  a  creed  or  a  race  within 
itself  instead  of  moving  them  forward  together  all  to 
a  common  end  :  distrust  which  engenders  hostility, 
the  consequences  of  which  are  almost  appalling. 
I  am  now  speaking  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  to-day,  in  this  great  province  of 
Ontario,  there  is  alatent  or  expressed 

FEELING    OF    DISTRUST 

of  the  Catholic  province  of  Quebec  ?  I  come  from  the 
province  of  Quebec,  and  I  know  it  unfortunately  for 
a  fact  that  in  the  Catholic  province  of  Quebec  there 
is  a  feeling  of  distrust  of  the  Protestant  province  of 
Ontario.  Now,  for  that  state  of  things,  for  that  uni- 
versal distrust,  that  general  feeling  of  diffidence  which 
permeates  the  whole  political  body,  I  lay  the  charge 
and  the  blame  upon  the  Conservative  party.  They 
have  governed  this  country  almost  without  interrup- 
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tion  since  Confederation.  And  when  in  power  they 
have  governed,  and  when  out  of  power  they  have 
sought  to  govern,  not  by  a  broad,  uniform,  general 
policy  which  would  have  welded  together  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Confederation,  and  which  would  have  made 
every  man  proud  of  his  citizenship  aa  a  Canadian  ; 
their  object  has  been  to  obtain  in  every  province  a 
majority  by  appealing  to  the  local  prejudices  of  that 
province.  In  the  province  of  Quebec  by  appealing  to 
the  prejudices  of  my  fellow-Catholic?,  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  by  appealing  tathe  prejudices  of  extreme 
Protestants.  That  game  was  for  a  long  time  success- 
ful. It  was  sure  to  be  successful  as  long  as  the  con- 
flicting passions  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  could  be  kept 
active.     But,  Sir,  no  one  can  deal  with  impunity  with 

SUCH    INFLAMMABLE    MATERIAL 

as  religious  and  national  passions.  And  I  call  you 
to  witness,  every  one  of  you,  that,  on  the  day  when 
the  conflict  of  passion  of  Catholic  Quebec  and  Protes- 
tant Ontario  came,  the  whole  fabric  of  Confederation 
trembled  under  the  shock.  And  to-day,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to-day  it  is  no  rare  occurence  to  hear  repeated 
that  fatal  sentence  spoken  some  years  ago  by  a  Con- 
servative organ,  threatening  that  if  things  did  not 
go  as  it  wished  it  would  smash  Confederation  into  its 
original  fragments.  This  is  the  position,  and  in  the 
face  of  this  j)Osition  what  is  the  duty  of  the  Liberal 
party  ?  The  duty  of  the  Liberal  party  is  plain.  It  is 
a  duty  upon  which  I  appeal  with  great  confidence  to 
the  young  men  of  the  whole  Confederation.  In  the 
face  of  this  universal  distrust,  the  duty  of  the  Liberal 
party  is  to  promote,  or  rather  to  continue,  the  policy 
of  hope  and  exertion  for  mutual  respect  and  confidence. 
In  the  face  of  disintegration,  if  disintegration  be 
simply  hinted  at,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Liberal  party 
to  stand  firm  by  the  principle  of  Confederation.  I  do 
not  believe  certainly  that  Confederation  is 
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It  can  be  looked  at  simply  as  a  transient  state  ;  but, 
"whenever  the  change  comes,  the  change  must  be  a 
step  forward  and  not  a  step  backward.  We  live  under 
Confederation,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  stand  by  Confe- 
deration, to  be  loyal  tu  Confederation.  I  am  a  Liberal 
and  I  believe  in  movement,  in  progress  ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  in  inconsiderate  changes.  T  believe  in  changes 
rendered  necessary  by  the  natural  evolution  of  the 
people's  life.  Still  less  would  I  be  of  those  who 
clamor  for  a  constitutional  change,  because  the  state 
of  things  that  now  exists  comes  into  conflict  with 
their  personal  prejudices  and  opinions.  In  the  prov- 
ince to  which  I  belong,our  leaders  at  the  time  of  Con- 
federation had  not  absolute  confidence  in  the  scheme. 
Not  that  they  thought  it  destroyed  the  federative 
principle  ;  it  strengthened  it.  But  they  thought  it  was 
premature.  What  was  said  then  may  be  said  with 
equal  force  to-day,  namely,  that  there  was  in  the  idea 
of  bringing  together  the  various  scattered  British  prov- 
inces and  giving  them  a  common  national  aspiration, 
and  making  of  them  a  common  nation,  that  which 
would  make  the  heart  of  any  Canadian  beat  with  pa- 
triotism. Sir,  I  know  one  thing.  What  I  say  now, 
will  be  discounted — what  I  say  now,  I  may  say,  has 
been  already  discounted  in  a  certain  preFs.  It  will 
be  said  that  such  language  as  I  utter  is  meant  for 
Ontario,  and  would  not  be  repeated  in  Quebec  It 
will  be  said  that  it  is  all  very  well  in  Ontario  to  speak 
as  a  Canadian,  but  that  the  language  I  utter  to  the 
people  of  Quebec  is  that  of  the  establishment 

OF  A    FRENCH    INDEPENDENT   STATE 

on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Sir,  in  so  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned, I  resent  such  an  imputation. 
In  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  I  resent  the  im- 
putation that  I  would  have  one  language  for  Ontario 
and  another  for  Quebec.     I  call  upon  my  bitterest  foe 
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ever  to  quote  a  word  of  mine  that  I  have  ever  uttered 
in  Quebec  or  wherever  I  may  have  spoken  that  is  dif- 
ferent, Sir,  from  what  I  have  now  said.  I  would  de- 
spise myself  if  I  had  not  the  courage  of  my  convictions. 
And  whether  I  stood  upon  the  soil  of  Ontario.or  whe- 
ther I  stood  upon  the  soil  of  my  native  province  of 
Quebec  addressing  my  countrymen  of  kindred  blood, 
my  language  has  ever  been  what  it  is  here  this  even- 
ing. It  so  happens,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  last  time 
I  spoke  upon  the  soil  of  my  native  province  it  was 
upon  this  very  question.  It  was  upon  the  24th  of 
June  last.  The  occasion  was  the  celebration  of  '*St. 
Jean  Baptiste,"  which,  you  know,  is  the  national 
holiday  of  the  French  Canadians.  I  spoke  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city  of  Quebec,in  the  division  that  I  have 
the  honor  of  representing  in  Parliament.  I  spoke  to 
an  audience  that  was  exclusively  French  and  I  spoke 
in  my  native  tongue.  With  your  permission,  I  will 
read  to  you  what  I  said  on  that  (iccasion  to  my  fel- 
low-coantrymen  of  French  origin,  and  which  can  i^e 
read  in  the  colutnns  of  l/IUfctcar  of  the  2oth  June. 
I  had  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  ''  Canada.''  I  said 
this  : — 

(Here  the  speaker   cited   a  passage   from  the  prece«iing 
speech Sec  ^tayes  527-28.) 

Sir,  such  was  the  language  which  I  held  to  my 
fellow-countrymen  of  French  origin, in  my  own  native 
province  of  Quebec,  and  such  is  the  language  I  hold 
this  evening.  If  any  there  are  amongst  my  fellow- 
countrymen  of  French  origin  who  have  ever  dreamed 
of  forming  themselves  into 

A    SMALL   COMMUNITY   OF   FRENCHMEN 

on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  I  am  not  one  of 
them.  I  am  not  one  of  them,  I  say — let  ray  words 
be  heard  by  friend  or  foe.  Sir,  I  will  go  further.  When 
the  fate  of  arms  and  the  power  of  treaty   made  my 
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ancestors  subjects  of  England, it  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  they  continued  to  wage  against  England  a  long 
struggle.  They  complained — and  in  my  judgment 
thev  complained  with  justice — that  they  were  nut 
fairly  treated ;  but  history  attests  that  in  that  long 
struggle  the  only  thing  which  they  claimed  was  the 
privileges  of  British  subjects.  The  concession  did  not 
come  at  unce.  The  concession  was  long  to  be  made; 
but  it  came,  and  when  it  came  the  concession  was 
made  without  any  reservation,  in  the  most  ample 
manner ;  and  this  I  say.  that  it  would  be  the  blackest 
ingratitude  if.  after  we  had  sought  from  England  the 
privileges  and  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  we  were 
now  to  reject  the  responsibilities  of  British  subjects. 
I  say  that  it  would  be  the  blackest  ingratitude  if, 
having  sought  the  protection  of  Britain  tu  grow 
strong,  we  were,  when  strong  enough,  tu  attempt  to 
stab  the  friendly  hand  and  to  refuse  to  cast  in  our  lot 
with  those  who  are  fellow-countrymen  of  ours,  whoso 
fellow-countrymen  we  are  in  deed,  and  whose  birth- 
right we  claim  as  our  own  inheritance  since  we  be- 
came subject  to  England.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
same  time  let  me  tell  you  this  :  I  am  not  here  to 
play  the  part  of  a  ^ycophant,  I  am  not  here  to  flatter 
the  peculiar  views  of  those  whom  I  am  addressing;  I 
am  here  as  a  French  Canadian  and  I  am  firmly 
attached  to  the  language  of  my  ancestors.  Men  there 
are  amongst  you,  it  is  true,  to  tell  you  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  Confederation  that  the  French  language 
should  be  spoken  in  this  great  country  of  ours.  Well, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  French  Canadian;  I  was 
brought  up 

ON  THE  KNEES  OF  A  FRENCH  MOTHER; 

and  my  first  recollections  are  those  recollections 
which  no  man  ever  forgets;  and  shall  it  be  denied  to 
me — the  privilege  of  addressing  the  same  language 
to  those  that  are  dear  to  me?  Snail  I  not  continue  to 
apeak  French  as  French   was   spoken   to   me    in  my 
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younger  days?  I  know  very  well,  that  it  is  a  great 
disadvantage  for  a  French  Canadian  not  to  speak 
English.  I  understand  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Ross,  is 
to  compel  all  pupils  in  this  great  country  to  learn 
English,  and  he  will  do  a  great  service  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  this  country.  But  I  believe  that  Mr.  Ross  will 
not  prohibit  anybody  from  speaking  the  language  of 
his  mother  if  he  chooses  to  speak  it.  I  simply  claim 
the  privilege  of  speaking  my  own  domestic  language 
as  I  like  to  speak  it.  But  men  who  speak  only  French 
on  this  continent  are  in  a  great  inferiority,  and  if  they 
are  to  learn  to  speak  English  the  consequence  will  be 
that  they  will  speak  two  languages,  and  the  advan- 
tage will  be  all  on  their  side.  When  Confederation 
was  established,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  intended 
that  Confederation  should  be  based  upon  the  humilia- 
tion of  any  one  race.  It  was  not  intended  that  any 
should  give  up  its  characteristic,  but  it  was  expected 
that  though  every  nationality  might  retain  its  indi- 
viduality, yet  that  all  would  be  actuated  by  one  aspi- 
ration and  would  endeavor  to  form  one  nation.  It  is, 
in  this  spirit,  it  is  according  to  the  Liberal  party,  it 
is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  laid  down  at  the 
outset  of  Confederation  that  there  should  be  several 
provinces,  that  there  should  be  a  division,  but  a 
union  of  the  whole.  That  we  have  acted  upon — an 
action  for  which  we  have  been  subjected  to  too  many 
criticisms.  I  refer  to  the  act  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Quebec  with  respect  to 

THE  JESUITS'   ESTATES. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  entering  upon  a 
delicate  statement.  I  have  taken  one  view,  and  in 
stating  this  I  ask  one  privilege.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
of  laying  my  views  as  I  entertain  them.  I  only  ask 
one  thing  oi  you.  It  is  what  is  never  refused  by  a 
British  audience — it  is  to  give  me  fair  play  in  the 
statement  I  intend  to  make.  I  know  that  will  be 
granted  whether  you  agree  with  my   conclusions  or 
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not.  This  bill,  in  the  first  place,  passed  compara- 
tively in  silence.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  Legis- 
lature. Public  attention  was  not  directed  to  it.  Nut 
one  word  was  said  against  it,  and  it  finally  passed 
and  had  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Legislature  of 
Quebec  ;  but  after  the  act  had  been  passed  petitions 
which  had  not  come  to  the  Legislature  were  sent  to 
His  Excellency,  or  rather  to  the  Government,  and 
finally  to  His  Excellency  to  disallow  the  act.  The 
Government  refused,  and  the  motion  of  censure 
against  that  course  of  the  Government  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  well-known  sup- 
porter of  the  Government — Colonel  O'Brien.  Well,  I 
see  that  the  action  of  Colonel  O'Brien  meets  with 
approval.  Gentlemen,  thank  God,  this  is  a  free 
country  and  I  do  not  object.  But  if  it  met  the  approval 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  Ontario,  it  did  not 
meet  the  approval  of  the  Government.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, I  tell  you  this :  I  have  no  spare  love  for  the 
Government,  and  I  am  willing  enough  to  admit  that 
it  will  always  be  a  labor  of  love  for  me  to  work  and 
help  Colonel  O'Brien  or  any  other  member  when  they 
go  against  the  Government.  Upon  that  occasion, 
however.  I  could  not.  The  question  was  not  a  new 
one ;  it  had  been  debated  over  and  over  again  between 
the  two  parties.  The  question  uf  Provincial  rights, 
which  was  involved  in  that  motion,  has  been  an  issue 
between  the  Conservative  party  and  the  Liberal  party. 
The  Conservative  party,  represented  at  Ottawa  by 
the  Government  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  had  always 
held  the  doctrine — and  they  applied  that  doctrine 
here  in  the  province  of  Ontario  -  that  they  had 

THE   RIGHT   TO   REVIEW   LOCAL   LEGISLATION, 

and  to  disallow  anything  they  considered  in  any  way 
objectionable.  On  the  contrary,  the  Liberal  party 
always  maintained  that  the  legislation  passed  by  the 
Local  Legislature  was  amenable,  and  amenable  only, 
to  the  people  of  the  province  where  it   had   been 
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enacted.  Upon  that  occasion — whether  right  or  wrong 
for  good  or  for  ill — we  stood  by  our  principles,  but 
the  Government  did  not.  They  turned  a  eomereault ; 
they  turned  a  somersault  noticeable  even  in  a  Gov- 
ernment distinguished  by  the  audacity,  rapidity  and 
continuance  of  its  antics. Now,  Sir,  with  regard  to  this 
question,  I  know  that  our  course  has  not  been 
approved  by  all  Liberals.  The  great  newspaper  with 
which  you,  Sir,  are  connected,  The  Globe^  the  veteran 
of  Reform — {hisses) — why  should  any  man  hiss  because 
another  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions  ?  I  do 
not  agree  with  The  Globe^  and  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  The  Globe  because  it  disagreed  with  me.  The  Globe 
is  Liberal  and  I  am  Liberal,  and  we  Liberals  are  not  of 
the  men  who  do  not  see  any  good  in  others.  Now, 
Sir,  with  regard  to  this  question,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  fitting  in  me  while  before  such  an  audience 
to  discuss  that  question  on  its  merits,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  question  of  disallowance,  and  in 
that  view  I  only  intend  to  discuss  it.  That  is  the 
only  point  from  which  I  intend  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion, which  came  up  in  Quebec  and  which  had  to  be 
settled  in  some  way  or  other.  Now  Mr.  Chapleau, 
the  other  day,  not  later  than  15  days  ago,  said,  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  St.  Hilaire,  that,  while  he  was 
Prime  Minister,  he  had  entered  into  negotiations  Uj 
settle  the  question,  and  that  if  he  had  settled  it 

HE    WOULD    HAVE   SETTLED  IT 

to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody — to  the  satisfaction 
of  Catholics,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Protestants — but 
he  did  not  settle  it,  and  it  does  not  lie  in  the  niouth 
of  him  who  confessed  that  he  attempted  and  failed, 
to  say  that  what  was  done  was  not  well  done. 
i>ut  this  was  a  question  that  had  to  be  settled. 
Now,  many  objections  have  been  taken  against 
it  ;  there  are  many  o])jections  which  I  could 
discuss  which  have  been  raised  against  it,  and  in  dis- 
cussing these  you  will  bear  with  me.     I  only  ask  one 
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thing,  fair-play,  while  I  discuss  the  question.  I  ask 
of  you  simply  to  be  heard.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  convince  you ;  I  de  not  hope  fur  that. 
But  at  least  you  will  not  refuse  to  a  fellow-country- 
man coming  here  to  argue  an  unpopular  cause  a  fair 
hearing,  I  hope.  Now  I  believe  one  thing,  that  the 
whole  of  that  act  would  have  passed  without  any 
trouble  whatever,it  would  not  have  aroused  aiw  excite- 
ment, but  for  the  lact  that  the  name  of  the  rope  was 
prominently  introduced  in  it,  and  that  its  introduction 
was  construed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mean  a  thing 
which  I  shall  presently  discuss — that  it  was  putting 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  over  the  supremacy  uf  the 
Queen.  Gentlemen,  I  think  I  put  the  question  fairly  ; 
I  want  to  put  it  honestly  and  to  discuss  it  manfully. 
I  know  one  thing — I  know  enough  of  my  fellow-coun- 
trymen of  English  origin,  I  know  enough  of  English 
history,  I  know  enough  of  English  literature,  to  be 
aware  that  when  Shakespeare  put  into  the  mouth  of 
King  John  the  proud  words  which  he  made  him  address 
to  the  Pope's  legate : — 

N6  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominion. 

he  touched  the  British  heart  in  its  most  responsive 
chord.  I  know  this,  that  there  is  no  man  of  English 
blood,  let  his  condition  in  lite  be  ever  su  humble,  let 
his  range  of  iniurmotion  be  ever  so  limited,  but 
knows  this  much  of  English  history — that  at  no  time 
would  the  English  people  or  Englisn  sovereigns  allow 
theaway  of  the  Pope  in  the  temporal  affairs  of  England. 
Now,  my  fellow-countrymen,  allow  me  to  go  one  step 
further.  The  objection  which  you  have  to  this  act 
is  simply  this  — you  say  that  this  act  has  attempted 
to  do 

WHAT   NEVER   WAS   DONE   IN    ENGLAND. 

Let  me  tell  you,  if  you  allow  me  to  discuss  the  matter 
calmly  with  you,  there  never  was  anv  such  intention 
35 
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on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mercier  !  Let  me  go  again  one  step 
further  and  do  not  hiae  too  soon,  because  I  will  be 
forced  to  tell  you  that  in  the  discussion  which  took 
place  when  Mr.  Mercier  introduced  that  act  he  stated 
to  the  British  minority  that  if  they  found  any  objec- 
tion to  the  preamble,  that  need  be  no  difficulty,  for  it 
could  easily  be  arranged  to  please  them.  The  explan- 
ations, however,  which  he  gave  were  satisfactory  to 
the  British  minority  and  they  voted  unanimously  in 
favor  of  the  act.  Now,  my  fellow-countrymen,  let 
me  again  go  one  stej)  further.  If  you  believe  that  it 
was  ever  the  intention  of  any  Koman  Catholic  in 
Lower  Canada  to  put  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  over 
the  supremacy  of  the  Queen,  I  disclaim  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner  any  such  intention.  There  is  no 
Christian  organization  in  which  Christ's  great  pre- 
cept "  Render  unto  Ca)9ar  the  things  that  are  Cresar's 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's,'*  is  so  rigidly 
enforced  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion.  Now, 
my  fellow-countrymen,  allow  me  again  to  gu  one  step 
further.  You  pay  we  have  carried  too  far  the  doctrine 
of  no  disallowance,  that  we  have  introduced  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  over  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Queen.  What  would  you  do  now,  you 
ask  me,  if  the  Legislature  of  Quebec  were  to  attempt 
to  substitute  the  authority  of  the  Pope  for  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Queen  ?  Gentlemen,  I  put  this  question 
squarely.  This  is  my  answer — there  never  was  such 
a  pretension  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  of  Quebec. 
But  I  go  further,and  will  meet  the  objection  as  square- 
ly as  it  is  possible  to  meet  it.  Suppose  that  the  Leg- 
islature of  Quebec,  or  any  other  L<»gislature — mind 
you,  I  speak  to  you  now  as  one  of  your  fellow-coun- 
trymen from  Quebec,  I  speak  to  you  as  one  of  the 
majority  in  Quebec — were  ever  to  attempt  to  substi- 
tute the  authority  of  the  Pope  over  the  authority  of 
the  Queen,  that  Legislature,  by  that  very  fact,  would 
place  itself  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Canadian  Confede- 
ration, would  place  itself  beyond  the  pale  of  British 
citizenship,  and  that  act  would  be  simply  treason  and 
would  have  to  be 
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DEALT  WITH  AS  TREASON. 

Sir,  this  is  simply  the  answer  which  I  have  to  give 
upon  this  occasion  to  the  many  strictures  which  have 
been  heaped  upon  the  Liberal  party  for  that  act, 
which  have  been  heaped  upon  the  Liberal  party  for 
refusing  to  disallow  that  act.  But,  Sir,  there  is  an- 
other objection  which  is  made  to  this  act.  It  is  an 
objection  which  I  find  expressed  in  the  press  of  On- 
tario. It  is  stated  that  the  men  in  whose  favor  that 
legislation  was  made  are  enemies  of  progress,  enemies 
of  freedom,  that  it  was  a  crime  on  the  part  of  the  Li- 
bei  al  party,  a  crime  on  the  part  of  every  one  who  be- 
lieves in  freedom  and  modern  progress,  not  to  use  the 
power  of  disallowance  in  order  to  remove  such  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  from  such  dangerous  hands.  That  is 
the  view,  undoubtedly,  which  has  been  taken  by  se- 
veral of  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  lately  organ- 
ized themselves  as  the  Equal  Rights  Association.  Now, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  of  those  who  pretend  to  dis- 
miss the  movement  which  was  thus  organized  by  a 
simple  wave  of  the  hand.  A  movement  in  which  you 
find  eminent  divines,  prominent  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, men  ranking  high  in  every  station  of  life,  all 
eminently  animated  by  strong  conviction,  is  a  move- 
ment, which  must  be  met  wlih  respect,  which  must 
always  rouse  in  every  manly  heart  a  recognition 

OF   THE   SPIRIT    OF   CONVICTION. 

I  have  followed  that  movement,  though  I  cannot 
agree  in  all  its  conclusions.  I  have  followed  it  with 
great  interest,  I  have  followed  all  the  discussion  as 
nearly  as  I  could,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  been 
strongly  impressed  by  the  speech  delivered  recently 
here  in  Toronto,  at  the  convention  which  was  held  in 
June  last,  by  a  fellow-countryman  of  yours,  Rev. 
Principal  Caven.  Now,  I  have  not  the  honor  to  know 
Dr.    Caven.    But  I  must  say,  and  I  am  glad  to  say, 
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that  his  speech  impressed  me  as  the  speech  of  a  man 
of  elevated  mind,  of  high  views,  firm  in  temper,  kind 
and  gentle  in  disposition.  I  read  his  speech,  as  I 
said,  with  great  interest,  and  I  thought  I  found  in 
the  words  which  he  then  uttered  the  reason  for  the 
attitude  which  he  had  taken.  His  views  were  express- 
ed in  the  foUowicg  language: — 

The  theory  that  the  Church  is  paramount  in  the  secular 
as  in  the  religious  sphere  has  come  into  collision  with  the 
theory  on  which  all  free  public  life  proceeds,  and  in  accordance 
with  which  our  modern  civilization  is  being  developed.  To 
my  own  mind  it  is  this  fact  which  lends  importance  to  the 
situation  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  makes  it  the  impe- 
rative duty  of  those  who  reject  the  first  of  those  theories  and 
regard  it  as  da:ige-ous  to  the  community,  to  resist  legislation 
such  as  the  Acts  of  which  wo  complain.  Tlie  Ultramontane 
theory  of  Government  is  distinctly  avowed  and  constantly 
proclaimed  by  its  advocates,  so  that  we  are  not  to  be  charged 
with  misrepresenting  the  Jesuits  and  others  who  defend  it :  and 
we  need  not  be  surprised  when  the  champions  of  this  theory 
j^roceed  under  favorable  circumstances  to  reduce  it  to  prac- 
tice. 

These  words  seem  to  me  very  pregnant,  very 
expre??ive  of  the  thought  in  Dr.  Caven's  mind  that 
the  Ultramoiitanes  would  take  advantage  of  this  legis- 
lation to  undermine  our  free  institutions.  Well,  let 
us  meet  the  case  in  that  way.  Suppose  that  indeed 
tlie  Ultramontanes  were  to  use  the  privilege  granted  to 
tlieni  to  undermine  our  free  institutions,  how  should 
we  treat  them  ?  This  question  has  been  put  again 
and  again  by  the  Mail,  It  has  been  put  with  great 
force,  with  great  talent,  but  in  my  judgment  in  a 
manner  which  is  not    compatible  with 

THE   ETHICS   OF    ENGLISH   LIBERALISM. 

The  views   ufthe  Mail  upon  that  subject   have  been 
thus  expressed  in  a  late  issue : — 

In  a  recent  article  on  the   career  of  John  Bright,  Karl 
Blend,  a  Liberal  of  Liberals,  lays  it  down  that  true  Lileralifim 
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does  not  consist  in  furnishing  the  enemy  of  human  progress 
and  enlightenment  with  weapons  wherewith  he  may  cut  its 
throat.  Karl  Blend  is  a  German  Liberal,  but  repeats  the 
fonnula  which  the  Liberals  of  all  continental  countries  have 
adopted  in  their  dealing  with  Ultramontanism. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  ihis  may  be  indeed  German 
Liberalism,  but  this  is  not  the  true  English  Liberalism. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  Liberalism.  It  means 
simply  that  if  an  Ultramontane  is  entitled  to  an  act 
of  justice  he  must  be  denied  that  act  of  ju<»tice  because 
it  may,  perhaps,  he  uoed  U)  the  prejudice  of  liie  com- 
munity. This  is  not  the  way  I  have  read  English 
Liberalism.  I  am  of  French  origin,  but  there  never 
was  a  time  in  my  life  when  I  did  not  proclaim  myself 
an  English  Liberal.  I  am  a  French  Canadian  Liberal 
and  T  belong  to  a  party  which  for  thirty  years  fought 
the  Ultramontanes  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  But 
this  I  do  say,  consistently  with  those  principles  of 
English  Liberalism  which  I  profess,  that,  if  an  Ultra- 
montane or  any  other  man  is  entitled  to  justice  at  mv 
hands,  ample  justice  he  shall  receive  from  me.  In 
the  discussion  which  has  taken  place,it  has  been  said 
over  and  over  again  that  the  men  who  are  supposed 
to  benefit  most  from  this  legislation  have  been  expelled 
from  all  civilized  countries,  have  been  expelled  from 
France,  from  Republican  France,  as  late  as  the  year 
1883.  Well,  Sir,  I  never  could  conceive  what  was  the 
object  of  making  reference  to  that  fact.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  those  who  refer  to  that  fact  intend  that 
we  should  revert 

TO   THE   POLICV   OF   OSTRACISM 

BO  long  indulged  in  European  countrie?  and  yet 
indulged  in  the  land  of  my  ancestors,France.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  man  in  this  audience  who  would 
have  us  return  to  the  old  time  when  men  were  ostra- 
cized because  their  views  were  not  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  those  with  whom  they  happened  to  live. 
If  not  for  that  purpose,  what  could  the  purpose  be? 
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Perhaps  it  was  that  these  men  were  dangerous 
men.  But  let  them  be  ever  so  dangerous,  dangerous 
and  bad  men  have  rights  which  good  men  are  bound 
to  respect.  Gentlemen  of  English  origin,  let  me  tell 
you  this,  as  a  man  who  has  nothing  but  French  blood 
m  his  veins,  that  I  am  ashamed  of  the  land  of  my 
ancestors  when  I  reflect  that  at  this  da}*^,  at  this  time 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  still  ostracism  can  be  pro- 
claimed in  a  country  which  calls  itself  Republican. 
Let  me  tell  you  thi8,that  that  action  has  been  reproved 
by  all  true  Liberals  in  the  French  Republic  Why, 
this  very  question  was  reviewed  only  recently  in  the 
monthly  number  of  Harper's  Magazine,  in  an  article 
headed  ''  The  Religious  Movement  in  France."  It  was 
written  by  Mr.  Edmond  de  Pressens^',  a  member  of 
the  French  Senate.  What  gives,  in  my  judgment, 
peculiar  force  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  de  rressense  is 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  Protestant.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  very  fact  to  which  I  now  refer  : 

Besides  the  secular  clergy  the  C.'Iiurch  of  France  long 
possessed  a  very  numerous  regular  clergy,  representing  the 
various  religious  orders  of  Catholicism.  These  religious  orders 
— Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Jesuits  and  others — were  distri- 
buted in  congregations  recognized  by  the  State,  and  in  con- 
gregation^i  not  recognized  by  the  State,  of  which  latter  the 
most  imjortant  was  the  Society  of  Jesus.  A  few  yeais  ago, 
it  will  be  remembered,  the  Ke])ub!ican  Government  revived 
some  old  laws,  which  had  the'iv  raison  d'etre  under  the  Gallican 
Monarchy,  and  issued  decrees  for  the  exjiulsion  of  all  the 
non-recognized  religious  orders.  Thus  many  religious  houses 
were  closed,  not  without  resistance  which  ocoasione^l  tumul- 
tuous scenes  and  greatly  agitated  public  opinion.  In  reality 
the  measure  had  no  great  importance. 

There  is 

THE   OPINION    OF   A    PROTESTANT — 

the  opinion  of  a  Liberal.  You  do  not  see  that  he 
here  proposes  that  the  Republican  Government 
should  expel  the  Jesuits.     But  in  another  part  of  his 
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article  he  condemns  that  action  in  uncjualified  terms  : 

The  third  Uopablic,  irritfttod,  it  is  true,  by  the  spirit  oF 
opposition  which  it  encountered  amongst  the  clergy  at  its 
(Ubut,  has  often  displayed  passionate  hostility,  according  to 
Gambetta's  saying.  "  Le  clericalisme,  c'est  I'ennemi.  "  The 
exaggerated  manner  in  which  it  has  applied  the  principle  of 
^.ecularization,  both  in  the  educational  laws,  where  it  has  not 
given  a  legit imat*  place  to  that  religious  teachmg  which  m'^ht 
have  been  imparted  at  special  hours  without  constraining  any 
consciences,  and  also  in  pitilessly  driving  out  of  the  hospitals 
the  .Sisters  of  Charity,  has  naturally  excited  the  liveliest  dissa- 
tisfaction^  not  only  amongst  the  cler^zy,  but  in  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  nation  as  well.  This  dissatisfaction  constitutes 
at  the  present  moment  a  real  danger  for  Republican  institu- 
tions, and  everybody  knows  only  too  well  by  whom  it  is  frau- 
dulently taken  advantage  of. 

Here,  again,  you  see  the  opinion  of  a  Liberal 
Protestant, and,  instead  of  approving  of  the  act  of  the 
Republic,  he  condemns  it,  though  he  acknowledges 
that  there  publican  party  in  France,  while  acting  thus, 
acted  under  great  provocation.  Fur  it  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  after  the  elections  which  followed  the 
unfortunate  war  of  1870,  the  Catholic  party — I  say 
Catholic  party  because  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  a 
party  of  Catholics  who  have  committed 

THE   GREAT  MISTAKE 

(I  would  say  crime)  of  organizing  themselves  as  a 
political  party — the  Catholic  party  threw  its  weight 
against  the  republic.  '*  Hence  the  bitter  resentment  of 
the  republicans,  w^ho,  when  once  they  came  back  with 
a  majority,  made  the  mistake  of  allowing  their  policy 
to  be  inspired  by  their  anger. '' 

Now,  my  fellow-countrymen,  let  me  pause  here. 
Here  is  a  country  where  some  old  laws — laws  of  the 
old  monarchy — were  revived  in  order  to  expel  Jesuits. 
Let  us  look  to  the  other  side  of  the  channel !  Let  us 
look  to  England  !  There  also  you  will  find  old  laws, 
still  unrepealed — still    upon  the  statute  book — which 
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might  be  revived  to  deal  out  justice  in  the  same  way 
in  which  it  was  meted  out  in  France.  But  these  men, 
expelled  from  France,  were  allowed  to  go  in  peace  in 
England.  Now,  my  fellow-countrymen  of  Britbh 
origin,  I  ask  you  this  :  I  am  a  Frenchman.  You  are 
Englishmen.  Which  example,of  these  two  countries, 
do  you  wish  to  follow  in  this  country  ?  You  are 
Englishmen.  You  can  go  to  France  for  an  example. 
I  am  French  descent,  but  this  time,  as  alwaj'S,  1  go 
for  an  example  to  the  great  country  which  first  in  the 
world  introduced  the  great  principle  that  no  man 
should  be  persecuted  because  of  his  religion.  Sir,  if  I 
were  looking  for  an  expression  of 

THE   VIEWS   OF   THE   TRUE   LIBERALS 

among  my  countrymen  on  this  occasion,  I  should 
find  them  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Frenchmen  of  this  century,  Mr.  Guizot.  The  ucca- 
sion  was  the  reception  of  Father  Lacordaire  into  the 
French  Academy.  In  France  they  do  these  things 
with  great  ceremony.  There  are  only  forty  Acade- 
micians; when  one  dies  an  election  takes  place;  the 
new  member  is  introduced  to  the  Academy,  and  he 
has  to  deliver  a  speech,  to  which  another  Academician 
must  make  an  answer.  On  this  occasion  that  duty 
fell  to  Mr.  Guizot.  That  occasion  was  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  because  Father  Lacordaire  wrs  not  only  one 
of  the  greatest  orators  of  his  day,  but  was  also  one  of 
the  purest  men,  one  of  the  noblest  characters,  to  be 
found  in  any  age  and  in  any  land.  The  man  who 
was  to  answer  him  was  well  known  as  an  orator,  an 
historian,  and  a  statesman.  But  what  added  to  the 
interest  of  the  occasion  was  the  contrast  between  the 
two  men,  Mr.  Guizot  being  a  Protestant,  a  Huguenot, 
a  descendant  of  a  long  persecuted  minority,  whereas 
Father  Lacordaire  was  a  monk  of  the  Dominican 
order  instituted  in  mediaeval  times  to  fight  heresv. 
The  occasion  suggested  to  Mr.  Guizot  some  noble 
words  which  I  think   should  be  taught  as  a  lesson  for 
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all  men  who  live  in  such   a  country   as  we  live  in — a 
country  of  mixed  religions  : 

What  would  have  happened,  Sir,  if  we  lia<l  met,  you  and  i, 
six  hundred  years  ago,  anl  if  it  had  been  the  lot  of  both  of  us 
to  influence  our  mutual  destinies  ?  I  have  no  inchnation  to 
awake  recoliections  of  <li3oord  and  violence,  but  I  would  not 
respon<i  to  the  expectation  of  the  generous  public  who  listen 
to  US,  and  of  the  larger  public  outsi^le  who  have  taken  such  *i 
strong  interest  in  your  election,  if  1  were  not,  as  they  are, 
moved  by  and  proud  of  the  beautiful  contrast  between  what 
takes  place  to-day  iu  this  hall  and  what  would  have  taken 
place  in  former  times,  under  similar  circumstances.  Six 
hundred  years  ago,  if  my  own  peophi  had  metyou,  full  of  wrath 
they  would  have  assailed  you  as  an  odious  persecutor,  and 
your  own  people,  eager  to  inflame  the  victors  against  heretics, 
would  have  shouted.  '*  Strike  and  again  strike  ;  Ood  will  well 
know  liis  own.''  You  have  taken  to  heart,  Sir,  and  far  be  it 
from  me  to  contest  it,  you  have  taken  to  heart  to  wipe  from 
such  atrocities  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  founder  of  the 
religious  order  to  which  you  belong ;  for  surely  the  reproach  is 
not  to  be  ad<lressed  to  him,  but  to  the  age  iu  which  he  lived, 
ami  to  all  parties  during  many  centuries.  It  is  not  my  habit, 
1  dare  say  so,  to  speak  of  my  own  time  and  to  my  contempor- 
aries with  a  complacent  admiration.  The  more  warmly  I  de- 
sire tlieir  liappiness  and  their  glory,  the  more  1  feel  inclined 
to  point  out  to  them  what  they  are  still  wanting  in.  to  comply 
with  their  great  destinies.  But  I  cannit  deny  to  inyselt  the 
joy,  and  sliall  1  say  it,  the  pride  of  the  spectacle  which]the  Aca- 
demy is  now  exhibiting  to  all  eyes.  We  are  here,  you  and  1, 
Sir,the  living  evidences  and  the  happy  witnesses  of  the  sublime 
progress  which  has  taken  place  in  intelligence  of  and  respect 
for  justice,  conscience,  right  and  those  divine  laws  so  long 
ignored,  wliich  regulate  the  mutual  duties  of  men  concerning 
God  and  belief  in  God.  No  one  any  longer  amites  or  is  smitten 
in  the  name  of  God  :  no  one  now  lays  claim  to  assume  the 
rights  and  to  anticipate  the  decrees  of  the  Sovereign 
Judge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  to-day  in  this  country 
as  they  were  in  Europe — Catholics  and  Protestants 
together.     Shall  we  revive  tliose  old  laws  ? 

yhall  we  strike  in  the  name  of  Gud  ?  No ;  th  ose 
times  are  past.     But  this  is  not   enough.     Shall     we 
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anticipate  the  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Judge  ?  No,  as 
the  motto  at  least  to  which  the  Liberal  party  shall 
always  adhere,  we  shall  say :  let  only  opinions  be  free, 
and  let  the  best  prevail,  as  truth  and  justice  must 
ever  prevail.  But,  Sir,  I  shall  be  asked — we  are 
asked  every  day — what  will  you  do  if  the  UltramoQ- 
tanesofthe  province  of  Qaebec  make  an  attempt 
against  our  liberties  and  free  institutions?  Why  ,  Sir, 
we  shall  do  as  in  the  past. 

WE  SHALL   FIGHT   THEM. 

This  is  nothing  new  for  us  to  have  to   do — nothiug 
new  for  the  party  to  which  I  balong.   We  have  waged 
a  long  battle  against  the  Ultramontane  doctrines.  We 
have  waged  a  long  battle  during  the  time  when  the  Ui- 
tramontanes  in  Lower-Canada  were  doing  their  very 
best  for  the  Tories  of  Ontario,  and  when  the  Tories  o( 
Ontario  never  objected  at  all.    There  was  an  occasion 
only  a  few  years  ago,  when  an  election  was  fought  in 
the  county  of  Charlevoix.     Sir  Hector  Langevin   was 
a  candidate.  He  was  elected  and  the  Tories  welcomed 
his  election  as  a  great  triumph.  His  election  was  con- 
tested on  the  ground  of  undue  influence  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy.  The  Ultramontanes,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
Tory  party,  maintained  that  the  clergy  had  a  right  to 
use  undue  influence  and  were  not   amenable  to   civil 
tribunals.     But  we   fought  the  question   before  the 
civil  Courts,  and  before  also  the  eccler^iastical  autho- 
rities,  and    we  won   before  both.     We    fought    the 
question   single-handed.     Now   we  are  told  by  those 
who  did  not  object  formerly   to  an  alliance    with    Ul- 
tramontanes that  we  Liberals  to-day  are   allied    with 
the  Ultramontanes.     To  some  extent   we   are,     I  am 
here  to  speak   openly,   and  have  no   reason   to   feel 
ashamed  of  what  we  have  done.  Sir,  when  Ultramon- 
tane doctrines  interfered   with  our   civil    rights   and 
liberties,  it  was  our  duty  to  flght  the  issue  like   men, 
ani  we  did  it.     In  those  days  I  never  heard   a   word 
against  Ultramontanism  coming  from  the  Tory  press. 
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while  at  every  foot  we  fought  the  Ultramontane 
party.  This  is  not  the  place  to  attack  Ultrauioiitanes  : 
the  proper  ground  of  attack  and  defense,  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  on  the  soil  of  the  province  of  Quebec.  I  will 
only  say  here  that  the  Ultrainontanes.  like  all  French 
Canadian  Conservatives,  had  borrowed  their  political 
views  not  from  the  Britif?h,  but  from  the  French  school 
of  politics. 

I  may  say  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  politic?,  now  more  than  twenty -two 
years,  I  have  always  striven  in  my  native  province 
to  inculcate 

TKUE   LIBKRAT.    EN<iLlSII    PRINCIPLES. 

I  always  repudiated  French  Liberalism,  not  my  origin, 
mind  you,  not  the  land  of  my  ancestors,  but  I  always 
repudiated  those  ideas  which  have  brought  the 
country  of  my  ancestors  to  its  present  reduced  con- 
dition. I  wanted  to  bring  in  better  ideas.  The  Ultra- 
montane party  now  fought  us  with  some  reason,  now 
with  no  reason.  But  their  dogmatic  politics  will  not 
long  remain  under  the  cover  of  British  institutions. 
For  a  long  time  they  were  the  mainstay  of  the  i)arty 
of  Sir  John  Macdonald.  But  there  came  a  time  when 
they  could  no  longer  remain  so.  The  first  occasion 
when  they  found  themselves  unable  to  follow  the 
leadership  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  in  connection 
with  that  License  Act  which  you  will  all  remember. 
They  completely  severed  themselves  also  from  the 
party  and  Government  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  on  the 
outrageous  Franchise  Bill.  At  that  time  I  was  not 
in  the  position  that  I  now  occupy,  but  I  occupied  a 
position  of  some  responsibility  in  the  representation 
of  my  native  province.  There' was  a  question  fronting 
us.  The  Ultramontane  party  had  lost  confidence  in 
the  Government  and  in  the  party  of  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald, and  we  had  never  had  any  confidence  in  him. 
Were  the  Opposition  to  refuse  the  votes  of  the 
XJltramontanes  because  they  could  not  accept  all  the 
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Ultramontane  ideas  ?  Well,  Sir,  I  had  several  inter- 
views at  that  time  with  a  man  who  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of 
mine,  although  we  differed  in  politics.  I  allude  to 
Senator  Trudel,  whom  I  admire  for  the  courage  of 
his  convictions,  though  I  do  not  agree  with  them  all. 
I  a^'ked  him  a  few  days  ago  if  he  would  allow  me  to 
make  public  what  had  passed  between  us.  He  con- 
sented in  the  following  note,  which  I  take  the  liberty 
of  reading : — 

Montreal,  19th  Sept.,  ISSD. 

MY    DKAR    L\UKIER: 

I  pei*fectly  remember  that  in  all  our  convei^sations,  as  you 
put  it  very  correctlj',  ♦'  agreeing  upon  some  questions,  ditfer- 
ing  on  many  others,  we  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  preferable 
that  the  National  Conservatives  should  be  organized  as  a 
distinct  party,  with  an  acknowledged  leader."  You  might 
have  added  that,  while  agreeing  upon  the  necessity  of  opposing 
the  jHfrfi  bleu,  for  their  numerous  misdeeds,  we  respectively 
reserved  our  I MM'fect  freedom  to  act  upon  political  (jue»tion> 
Jis  we  might  deem  best  for  the  goo<l  of  the  country.  You  have 
perfect  liberty  to  state  the  above  facts  when  and  where  you 
shall  chojse.  L  evon  desire  that  you  should  do  so.  Because  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  as  a  general  rule,  trutli  should  .^ee  the 
light  of  day.  If  there  are  any  exceptions  to  that  rule  they 
must  be  very  few,  and  nothing  but  good  must  result  from  tlie 
fact  that  upon  every  qviestion  the  2)ublic  should  have  the 
trnth  and  the  whole  truth. 

Sir,  those  are  the  facta,  and  I  see  nothing  but 
what  is  perfectly  honorable  for  the  Liberal  party  and 
for  the  Ultramontane^^  of  Louver  Canada  in  that  respect. 
I  subujit  this  with  all  confidence  to  the  approval  and 
to  the  judgment  of  my  fellow-countrymen.  Now,  ."?ir, 
I  have  dilated  perhaps  too  long  upon  this  question; 
but  when  I  came  to  Ontario  I  thought  that  I  would 
not  discharge  my  duty  fully  if  I  shirked  any  of  the 
issues  which  are  now  agitating  the  public  opinion  of 
Ontario.  Sir,  now  I  may  say  this  :  These  recent  events 
to  which  I  have  alluded  have  created  in  many  minds 
the  impression  that   we  of  the   Liberal   party  have 
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carried  too  far  the  doctrine  of  provincial  righte.  I 
submit,  on  the  contrary,  that  these  recent  events  to 
which  I  have  alluded— and  the  whole  history  of  Con- 
federation has  Fhown  the  fact — that  the  power  ot 
disallowance  is  the 

GREATEST   DANGER   TO   CONFEDERATION 

to-diiy.  The  power  of  disallowance  vested  in  the 
Central  Government  is  not, mind  you,  the  logical  con- 
sequence of  the  federative  principle.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  altogether  antagonistic  to  that  principle.The  fede- 
rative principle  is  that  every  Legislature- whether 
it  be  the  Local  Legislature  or  whether  it  be  the  Central 
Legislature — should  be  perfectly  independent  of  each 
other;  and,  to  my  mind,  if  you  interfere  with  the 
independence  of  one  you  completely  make  away  with 
its  utility.  I  quite  understand.  Sir, that  the  Imperial 
Parliament  should  keep  the  power  of  disallowance 
over  the  legislation  of  the  Dommion  Parlinment.This  is 
not  the  consequence  of  the  federative  principle.  This  is 
in  consequence  of  our  dependencv  as  a  colony.  Being 
dependent,  it  is  nothing  but  right  that  the  supreme 
power  should  retain  to  itself  the  power  of  disallowance 
if  it  so  thinks  fit.  But,  Sir,we  are  a  loyal  people  ;  we 
boast  of  our  loyalty  every  day  ;  yet  I  submit  that  the 
people  of  Canada  never  would  tolerate  from  the  Im- 
perial Government  what  the  Government  of  Canada 
is  trying  to  impose  upon  the  provnces.  Two  or  three 
years  ago,  when  the  Inter- provincial  Conference  met 
m  Quebec,  they  discussed  that  8ubject,and  they  very 
properly  determined  that  it  would  be  a  proper  a- 
mendment  to  our  constitution  that  the  power  of  veto,of 
disallowance  of  local  legislation  as  well  as  of  the 
Dominion  legislation, should  be  vested  in  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  discussion  which  then  took  place 
has  shown  this,  that  in  our  constitution  a  great  mif?- 
take  was  made,  and  that  when  the  power  of  dipallow- 
ance  was  vested  in  the  Central  Government.princinle 
was  sacrificed  to  expediency.    It  was  then  said   that 
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the  power  of  disallowance  was  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  minorities.  But  what  has  been  the  result  ? 
The  power  of  disallowance  has  been  shamefully  made 
use  of  by  the  Conservative  party  for  party  purposes. 
It  has  been  exercised  or  it  has  been   withheld  just 

AS   SUITED   PARTY    PURPOSES. 

Sir,  there  is  to-day  a  sentiment  of  difference  between 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  This  is  not  of  to-day  only.  This 
existed  in  former  times.  Remember,  gentlemen,  the 
old  veterans  of  former  times;  remember  when  the 
people  of  Upper  Canada  complained  that  in  local  ques- 
tions their  will  was  superseded  by  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Quebec  !  Remember  the  old  struggles  that  were 
waged  by  Mr.  George  Brown  and  by  our  friend,  Mr. 
Mowat,  upon  this  question  !  In  fact  Confederation  was 
lar;^ely  the  result  of  the  discontent  which  was  aroused 
in  Ontario,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  will  of 
the  people  of  Ontario  was  superseded  by  the  Quebec 
majority  which  supported  the  Government  of  that 
time.  Do  you  want,  my  fellow-countrymen,  to  see 
those  old  days  revived  ?  If  you  want  to  see  those  old 
days  revived,  just  let  this  policy  prevail  of  allowing 
the  supreme  power  in  the  Government  of  Canada,  to 
set  its  will  against  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  prov- 
inces. Remember  the  conflict  which  was  created  only 
a  few  years  ago,  when  the  Government  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  shocked  and  horrified  by  the  injustice  of 
Mr.  Mowat  passing  such  a  law  ;ij»  the  streams'  bill, 
disallowed  it.  Well,  what  the  people  of  Ontario  com- 
plained of  at  that  time  the  people  of  Quebec  would 
complain  of  to-day.  Sir  I  simply  say  this,  that  in  the 
sphere  which  is  allotted  to  every  Legislature. 

THE  ONLY   TRIBUNAL 

to  which  this  Legislature  is  amenable  is  the  people 
which  elected  it.  But,  Sir.  it  is  said  that  the  Legis- 
lature may   pass  a  law  which  would  be  prejudicial  to 
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the  general  interests  of  Canada,  and  that  in  such  a 
case  such  a  law  should  be  disallowed.  But  are  you  quite 
sure  that  the  power  of  disallowance,  thus  exercised, 
will  be  more  in  the  interest  of  Canada  than  the  law- 
disallowed?  Take  the  case  of  Manitoba.  The  people  of 
Manitoba  believed  that  railway  competition  was  mthe 
interest  of  their  province.  The  Government  of  Canada 
asserted  that  monopoly  in  Manitoba  was  essential  to 
the  benefit  of  Canada,  and,  in  consequence  of  that 
assertion,  the  Government  ot  Canada  disallowed  the 
will  of  the  people  of  Manitoba  which  wanted  railway 
competition.  Will  any  one  tell  me  here  that  the 
Government  of  Canada,  when  it  set  il>  will  against 
the  people  of  Manitoba,  acted  for  the  best  interests 
of  Canada?  Will  any  one  tell  me  that  if  you  create 
discontent  in  a  province  you  will  promote  general 
welfare  in  Canada  ?  Will  any  one  tell  me,  in  fact, 
when  we  have  a  system  which  allows  local  (juestions 
to  be  determined  by  local  bodies,  that  it  is  for  the 
general  good  that  those  local  bodie?  should  have  their 
will  set  aside  by  a  superior  power?  Sir,  I  am  not  of 
this  mind  ;  you  cannot  be  of  this  mind  ;  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Ontario  have  not  been  up  to  this  moment  of 
this  mind;  but  you  are  told  every  day — and  this  is 
what  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  agitation — that  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  Quebec  are  abusing  their 
power  to  promote  legislation  which  is  offensive  to  the 
rrotestant  minoritv.  Sir,  this  is  the  statement  which 
has  been  made,  I  know.  But  let  me  tell  you  this, 
my  fellow-countrvmen :  If  my  fellow-countrymen, 
the  Protestants  of  Quebec,  have  any  legislation  of 
which  they  have  just  right  to  complain,  let  me  just 
tell  you  this — though  that  is  a  thing  which  I  am  not 
prepared  at  this  moment  to  admit — every  single  piece 
of  that  legislation  has  been  passed  with  their  con- 
currence. Sir,  the  Protestant  minority  of  Quebec, 
for  reasons  of  their  own,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  not 
at  this  moment  discuss,  have  invariably  since  the 
year  1854 
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SUPPORTED  THE   CONSERVATINE   PARTY, 

and  every  piece  of  legislation  which  is  now  signalized 
as  being  offensive  to  the  Protestant  minority  has  been 
put  upon  the  statute  book  by  the  Conservative  party ; 
and  every  time  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Protestant 
minority.  Now,  Sir,  it  may  be — I  am  not  here  to 
deny  it — ^it  may  be  that  some  of  this  legislation  to-day 
is  found  to  be  offensive  to  the  Protestant  minority ; 
but  if  it  is  so,  would  it  not  be  fair  to  ask  the  Protest- 
ant minority  to  come  before  the  Legislature  of  Quebec, 
and  there  to  lay  their  complaint?  I  ask  it  of  you, 
gentlemen,  in  the  spirit  of  fairness  which  has  ever 
characterized  a  British  audience,  is  it  fair,  is  it  loyal 
to  charge  my  fellow-countrymen  with  tyrannizing  the 
minority  ?  Never,  never,  in  any  one  single  instance, 
was  a  protest  ever  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Quebec. 
Sir,  I  say  more.  I  belong  to  a  race  which  is  nut 
without  faults,  but  w^hich  is,  I  am  sure,  as  kind- 
hearted  as  any  race  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  I  belong  to  a  race  which  every  man  of  British 
origin  who  has  known  it  lias  always  proclaimed  as 
one  of  the  most  peaceable  and  friendly  to  be  found 
anywhere;  and  I  make  bold  to  say,  in  the  name  of 
my  fellow-countrymen  of  French  origin,  that  when- 
ever a  just  complaint  is  made  to  them,  that  ju-st  com- 
plaint will  be  heard.  I  ask  this,  those  who  complain, 
if  they  want  to  go  to  the  Governor- General,  let  theiu 
go;  if  they  want  to  go  to  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
let  them  go  ;  but  I  only  ask  that,  before  so  doing, 
they  should  come  to  the  first  Legislature  that  can 
remedy  their  grievances,  that  is  the  Legislature  in 
which  they  have  the  power  to  elect  some  ten  or  twelve 
members  o^  their  own  persuasion  and  creed  and  origin. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  unfortunate  circumstance, 
that  they  never  made  any  protest  to  the  local 
legislature,  I  am  sure  that  at  no  time  this  unfor- 
tunate controversy  would  have  taken  place.  I  am 
sure  that  at  no  time  this  unfortunate  principle  of 
Dominion  interference  in  local  legislation  would  have 
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been  maintained;  but,  Sir,  this  is  a  principle  which 
cannot  be  trifled  with.  If  you  once  admit  that  the 
Dominion  Parliament  has  the  right  to  review  and  to 
annul,  just  by  the  mere  motion  of  its  hand,  the  legis- 
lation of  any  local  body, 

JUST   AS   WELL    MAKE    AWAY 

with  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  Confederation  and 
have  legislative  union  at  once — because  it  will  amount 
to  legislative  union.  This  is  an  issue  upon  which  the 
Liberal  party  has  fought  a  long,  long  battle.  T  know 
very  well  this;  that  this  principle  cannot  be  affirmed 
without  giving  offence  now  in  one  province  and  now 
in  another  province.  But  Confederation,  Sir,  cannot  be 
worked  unless  we  adhere  to  the  principle  in  which  it 
was  conceived,  which  was  a  separation  of  powers 
between  local  bodies,  suj/reme  in  their  sphere,  and  the 
general  body,  uUo  supremein  its  f*phere.  Sir,  so  far  we 
have  been  pretty  successful.  T  admit  we  have  these  little 
difficulties,  but  I  trust  in  the  judgment  and  in  the 
sober  reflection  of  my  fellow-countrymen  of  all  creeds, 
of  all  races,  and  of  all  provinces,  again  to  affirm  that 
what  was  done  in  18G7  was  good  work  and  should  be 
maintained.  Now,  Sir,  under  that  system,  since  18G7 
we  have  been,  I  must  say,  pretty  successful.  We  have 
not  been  as  successful  as  we  might  have  been,  and 
there  is  one  thing  which,  for  one,  I  deeply  deprecate. 
It  is  that  under  that  system,  though  we  started  with 
the  intention  of  creating  amongst  us  a  new  nation,  we 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  creating  a  national  senti- 
ment through  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  This  is  a  thing  which  we  must  strive  after. 
and  this  is  a  thing  for  which  the  Liberal  party  is 
every  day  striving,  but  we  cannot  achieve  that  object 
unless  we  are  able  to  show  our  people  that  it  will 
bring  them  the  greatest  amount  possible  of  prosperity. 
I  am  not  of  those  who  would  deny — if  there  be  any 
who  would,  which  I  do  not  believe — that  we  have 
made  in  th^  way  of  progress  gigantic  strides,  still 
36 
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WE   HAVE  NOT   DONE 

^11  we  phould  have  done.  It  was  said  of  a  king  of 
antiquity  that  he  said  "  nothing  is  done  as  long  as 
there  i«<  something  to  do.  "  It  is  true  that  the  Conser- 
vative party  tell  us  every  day  that  we  are  the  most 
prosperous  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  milk 
and  honey  flow  in  the  land — though  you  do  nut 
gee  it  much — that  everything  is  for  the  best  in 
the  best  of  worlds ;  but,  though  the  Conservative 
j3arty  every  day  sing  pagans  in  favor  of  the  present 
state  of  things,  their  actions,  I  submit,  tell  a  different 
tale.  They  will  not  tell  you  that  we  should  change  any- 
thing ;  they  will  not  tell  you  that  we  should  reform  any 
thing.  Reform  is  a  hateful  word  to  them,  but  though 
they  do  not  tell  you  in  so  many  words,  you  find  m 
their  actions  evidences  that  they  are  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  things.  In  the  very 
ranks  of  the  Conservative  party,  you  have  an  associa- 
tion formed  to  promote  Imperial  Federation.  What 
does  this  mean  ?  It  certainly  means  that  in  their  esti- 
mation something  should  be  done.  Well,  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  believe  in 

IMPERIAL    FEDERATION. 

What  we  need  is  not  a  political  reform,  at  this  moment, 
it  is  not  a  change  in  our  political  status.  What  we  want 
is  a  commercial  and  economic  reform.  This  thought 
has  been  well  illustrated  in  the  House  of  Common? 
itself  within  the  ranks  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
the  session  of  1888.  In  the  session  of  1888,  Mr.  Marshall. 
A  supporter  of  the  Government,  moved  a  resolution 
affirming  in  substance  that  it  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Canada  to  have  closer  commercial  relations 
with  the  mother  country.  Such  a  resolution,  couched 
in  such  a  few  words  could  not  be  satisfactory. 
Accordingly,  Mr,  Dalton  McCarthy  gave  notice  of 
-another  motion  which  was  more  proper,  and  this  is 
•  what  he  intended  to  offer  to  the  House: 

Tlmt  it  would  be  in  the  local  interests  of  the   Dominion 
that  such  changes  should  be  sought  for  in  the  trade  relations 
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between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  as  would  give  Canada 
advantages  in  the  markets  of  the  mother  coimtry  not  allowed 
to  foreign  States,  Canada  being  willing  for  such  privileges  to 
discriminate  in  her  markets  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  due  regard  beuig  had  to  the  policy  adopted  in  IS79  for 
the  purpose  of  fostering  the  various  interests  and  industries 
of  the  Dominion  and  to  the  financial  necessities  of  the  Domi- 
nion. 

This  resolution,  I  said,  was  not  moved.  The 
author  had  no  occasion  to  move  it,  or  develop  it,  but 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Marshall  he  indicated  that  the 
policy  adopted  should  be  that  England  should  receive 
our  cereals  free  of  duty,  but  tax  the  cereals  of  every 
other  country,  and  if  they  would  do  that  we  would  be 
so  magnanimous  as  to  lower  the  tariff  by  a  few  inches 
which  we  have  put  in  the  face  of  British  industries. 
Well,  I  may  say  this  at  once,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  a 
mure  close  commercial  alliance  of  Canada  with  Great 
Britain.  I  would  favor  it  with  all  my  soul.  But,  Sir, 
if  there  is  any  man  who  believes  that  an}^  such  alliance 
between  Canada  and  Great  Ikitain  can  be  formed 
upon  any  other  basis  than  that  of  free  trade  which 
prevails  in  England,  that  man  is  a  **  Rip  van  Winkle  " 
who  has  been  sleeping  not  only  for  the  last  seven  years, 
but  for  the  last  fourty- four  years.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  British  people  will  not  to-day  go  back 


ON   THE   POLICY   OF   FREE   TRADE 

which  the^  have  adopted,  and  Canada  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion at  this  moment,  with  the  large  revenue  which  she 
has  to  collect,  to  adopt  any  other  tariff  than  a  revenue 
tariff  at  best.  So  that  the  conditions  are  not  equal 
upon  which  you  can  form  a  closer  commercial  alliance 
between  Canada  and  Great  Britain ;  but  there  is 
alongside  of  us  a  kindred  nation  economically  situ- 
ated as  we  are — the  United  States — and  we  claim  that 
that  commercial  alliance  which  at  this  moment  is  not 

Sossible  with  England   is   possible  with  the  United 
tates,   and   the   policy   which   we  have  advocated. 
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which  we  still  continue  to  advocate,  is  the  removal 
of  all  commercial  barriers  between  this  country  and 
the  great  kindred  nation  to  the  south  of  us.  Now,  Sir, 
there  is  not  a  man  in  this  audience,  there  is  not  a  man 
in  Canada,  I  venture  to  say,  who,  if  he  were  to  speak 
the  honest  conviction  of  his  heart,  would  not  say  that 
this  would  be  a  most  advantageous  policy  to  Canada. 
Still  that  policy  is  objected  to.  On  what  ground? 
On  the  same  ground  of  distrust  and  diffidence  to  which 
I  alluded  at  a  former  stage,  and  which  seems  to  per- 
meate every  feature  of  our  national  life.  Men  there 
are  who  tell  you  that  if  we  had  unrestricted  recipro- 
city we  would  have  annexation.  But  I  ask  those  meu. 
if  they  voted  for 

UNRESTRICTED   RECIPROCITY, 

would  they  be  disfranchised  ?  Will  they  not  be  al)Ie 
to  vote  against  annexation  if  that  becomes  a  question  ? 
It  is  idle  to  talk  about  this.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
some  of  those  who  started  to  fight  the  battle  of  reci- 
procity have  since  grown  faint-hearted.  We  are  tuld 
that  our  chances  of  securing  reciprocitv  have  been 
diminished  because  the  Democrats  were  defeated  in  the 
last  Presidential  election.  During  Mr.  Cleveland's 
administration,  it  is  said,  it  would  have  been  possible 
10  obtain  unrestricted  reciprocity ;  there  would  have 
been  some  chance.  Now,  Sir,  my  good  friend.  Sir 
Richard  Cartwright,  moved  his  first  motion  in  favor 
of  reciprocity  in  the  year  1888— in  the  very  year  the 
Presidential  election  was  held. and  if  thereis'any  man 
who  at  that  time,  with  a  knowledge  of  history, expected 
that  reciprocity  would  be  brought  about  in  the 
course  of  twelve  months  or  twenty  months,  he  has 
not  read  liistory  as  I  have  read  it.  I  have  read  it  in 
this  way,  that  every  reform  has  cost  to  the  reformers 
years  of  labor,  and  those  years  of  labor  I  for  one  am 
prepared  to  give,  and  though  the  Democrats  may  be  de- 
ieated  in  the  States  and  though  Canadians  may  grow 
faint-hearted  in  Canada,  the  Liberal  party,  as  loug  as 
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I  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  will  remain  true  to  the 
cauae  until  that  cause  is  successful.  I  will  not  expect 
to  win  in  a  day,  but  I  am  prepared  to  remain  in  the 
cool  shades  of  Opposition  until  the  cauj-e  has  triumph- 
ed, and  you  never  shall  hoar  a  complaint  from  me. 
But  Bome  think  that,  though  unrestricted  reciprocity 
is  posriible,  it  is  not  probable.     We  are 

ON   THE    EVE   OV   TRIUMPH. 

The  triumph  is  at  our  hand:?  if  we  only  know  how  to 
play  our  cards.  Some  men  say  they  are  discouraged 
because  the  Democrats  have  been  defeated  and  the 
Republicans  are  in  power,  and  they  say  we  cannot 
have  from  the  Republican  party  what  the  Democratic; 
party  would  have  been  prepared  to  give  us.  Sir,  I  am 
afraid  with  those  people  the  wish  is  father  to  the  im- 
presFion.  If  any  one  will  read  the  evidences  which 
are  now  going  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  he  will 
see  that  there  is  no  cause  to  he  discouraged  because 
the  Republicans  are  in  power.  Why,  in  this  very 
month  there  is  to  assemble  at  Washington  a  Congress 
of  American  nations,  summoned  bv  the  Government 
of  the  day,  to  discuss  what  ?  To  discuss  closer  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  United  States  and  those 
nations.  Well,  certainly  what  can  be  discussed  with 
the  southern  republics  by  the  American  Government 
can  be  well  discussed  by  the  American  Government 
with  the  Canadian  Government.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  attempt  to  do  the  same.  This  con- 
vention is  to  meet  under  a  resolution  of  Congress 
which  reads  as  follows  : — 

The  adoption  of  uniform  patent  and  copy -right  laws  ]  the 
establishment  of  regular  and  frequent  communication  between 
the  different  countries  participating  in  the  conference :  the 
selection  of  a  plan  of  settling  international  disputes;  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  silver  coinage,  and  of  a  uniform  standard 
of  weights  and  measures  j  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  standard 
of  customs  and  tariff  duties. 
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Is  that  plain  enough  ?  The  adoption  of  a  uniform 
standard  oi  Customs  and  tariff  duties.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  I  would  be  disposed  to  concur  in  all 
which  is  here  asserted,  but  I  do  certainly  say  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  disposed  to 
di-^cuss  Reciprocity  with  Canada,  if  Canada  wants 
Reciprocity.  I  say  more ;  the  question  of  Reciprocity 
in  the  United  States  has  not  yet  become  a  party  ques- 
tion, and  I  do  hope,  on  my  part — I  would  prefer- 
that  it  should  not  be  made 

A   PARTY    QUESTION. 

I  prefer  to  see  it  remain  what  it  is — a  geographical 
question,  interesting  the  Northern  and  Central  States ; 
and  if  it  be  kept  in  those  lines  I  have  much  hope  of 
an  early  success.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Repub- 
lican Government  of  President  Harrison  is  disposed 
to  discuss  to-day  unrestricted  reciprocitjr  with  the 
neighboring  States  or  Republics,  and  is  therefore 
disposed  to  discuss  Reciprocity  with  Canada  if  Canada 
only  wants  unrestricted  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States.  We  must  not  lose  heart.  There  is  no  cause 
to  lose  heart.  It  is  most  important  that  we  make 
proselytes  not  only  amongst  ourselves,  but  amongst 
our  American  neighbors.  There  is  great  enccmrage- 
ment  to  the  Liberal  party,  to  all  who  think  well  of 
their  country  and  who  are  disposed  to  study  her  best 
interests, in  the  fact  that  Massachusetts, ever  forward  in 
the  cause  of  advanced  legislation, has  almost  unani- 
mously pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  its  business 
men  in  favor  of  unrestricted  reciprocity  with  Canada. 
That  being  the  case,  all  the  more  reason  there  is  why 
we  should  go  on  with  the  agitation  we  have  com- 
menced not  yet  two  years  ago.  And,  Sir,  there  is 
more  than  that.  There  are  at  this  moment  indications 
that  the  Government  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  are  pre- 
paring, as  the  vulgar  phrase  goes,  *'  to  dish  the  Libe- 
rals. "  What,  you  will  say,  is  the  meaning  of  this? 
Well,  the  literal  signification  of  it  is  that  Sir  John, 
still  audacious,  intends 
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TO  STEAL  THE   CLOTHES 

of  the  Liberal  party,  and  is  preparing  at  the  next 
election  to  present  himself  in  the  habiliments  so 
boldly  stolen.  Well,  we  can  stand  it.  We  are  not  to- 
be  pitied  I  Oh,  no  I  The  men  to  be  pitied  are  the  poor 
Tories  who  have  for  so  long  bawled  themselves  hoarse 
on  the  theme,  to  them  so  congenial,  of  the  danger  to 
Imperial  Confederation  which  lurks  in  unrestricted 
reciprocity  with  the  great  nation  to  the  south  of  us. 
The  party  to  be  pitied  is  not  the  Liberal  party,  but 
the  party  which  is  compelled  to  swallow  the  dose 
they  now  aver  to  be  so  nauseous  to  the  country  and 
detrimental  to  Canada.  But,  nauseous  as  the  dose  is, 
they  will,  as  in  the  past,  swallow  it.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  retain  them  in  power,  it  is  not  at  all  too  sickening 
for  the  Tory  stomach.  But  if  the  Liberals  are  to  be 
pitied  even  a  little  at  this  time,  it  is  that  after  all  the 
abuse  heaped  upon  themthe)r  have  to  provide  clothes 
for  those  who  have  most  reviled  them.  The  Tories 
whenever  they  get  a  new  suit  never  attempt  to  put  it 
off  until  it  is  torn  and  in  rags  ;  and  then  when  the 
hour  of  Tory  necessity  comes,  when  their  nakedness 
is  but  too  apparent,  the  Liberals  are  dished  and  their 
clothes  are  stolen.  The  Liberal  party  to-day,  as  in 
the  past,  stands  true  to  its  Liberal  principles;  above 
all,  it  stands  true  to  the  country  and  to  the  interests 
that  will  best  inure  to  its  welfare  and  prosperity.  If 
Sir  John  Macdonald  will  adopt  our  programme  and 
give  us  unrestricted  reciprocity,  with  all  my  heart, 
in  the  matter,  I  will  pledge  him  that  he  will  have  the 
most  emphatic  support.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that 
he  will  go  as  far  as  that.  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
believe  that  he  will  take 

A   LITTLE    BIT   OF   RECIPROCITY, 

and  then  another  little  bit  of  reciprocity,  and  then 
say  to  the  people  of  Canada  :  Well,  we  went  on  our 
knees  to  the  \  ankees,  and  we  could  not  get  any  more. 
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Even  if  he  goes  a  little  in  this  way,  if  he  secures  even 
a  little  bit  of  reciprocity,  it  will  be  so  much  done ; 
we  will  take  fresh  courage  and  look  for  more,  because 
I  tell  yuu  the  Liberal  party  will  never  cease  the  agi- 
tation until  they  triumph  and  obtain  Continental 
Free  Trade.  We  are  asked  sometimes,  gentlemen, 
what  is  the  programme  uf  the  Liberal  party.  This  is 
the  programme  of  the  Liberal  party : — Tu  obtain  cun- 
tinental  freedom  of  trade.  That  is  our  programme  at 
this  moment.  But,  gentlemen,  others  of  you  will  say, 
is  that  the  only  question?  Are  there  no  other  ques- 
tions pressing  for  solution  ?  Yes,  gentlemen,  there 
are  other  questions,and  important  questions,  tjo,  that 
will  soon  come  into  the  arena  of  active  politics  ;  but 
as  I  read  history,  as  I  read  Canadian  hidtory,  one 
great  reform  at  a  time  is  as  much  as  a  party  can  effect, 
and  if  we  fix  our  eyes  steadily  on  one  reform  and  de- 
vote all  our  energies  to  its  accomplishment,  success 
will  certainly  crown  our  efforts  iit  no  distant  day  ;  fix- 
ing  our  eyes  steadily  upon  the  goal,  we  shall  go  on 
steadily  until  we  reach  it — unrestricted  continental 
reciprocity.  Mr.  Baldwin  devoted  his  life  to  one  single 
reform,  that  of  responsible  government.  Mr.  F>ro\vn 
gave  his  life  to  one  single  reform,  representation  by 
l)opulation  ;  and  if  the  Liberals  of  to-day  can  achieve 
what  they  now  have  in  view,  and  proclaim  the  great 
principles  of  continental  free  trade,  they  will  have 
done  a  great  good  to  the  country,  they  will  have  con- 
ferred a  boon  on  the  British  race,  they  will  have  be- 
nefited mankind  ;  they  will  have  performed  a  service 
of  which  they  will  have  every  reason  to  be  proud. 
Now,  Sir,  I  will  say  here  that 

THE   LIBERAL   PARTY   ARE   UNITED 

in  this  :  What  we  want  is  not  the  cry  of  Imperial  Fe- 
deration as  it  has  been  set  forth  lately,  but  political, 
commercial  and  economic  reform,  and  an  alliance  not 
limited  simply  to  the  British  Empire,  but  which  will 
embrace  every  nation  sprung  from  the  stock  of  Britain. 


\ 
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Can  there  be  any  good  reason  why  this  should  not  be 
accomplished?  Can  there  be  any  reason  why  in  such 
a  great  reform  United  States  should  be  left  out?  I 
confess  I  can  see  none.  The  British  race  is  the  great 
trading  race  of  the  world.  They  are  scattered  all  over 
the  face  of  this  earth.  T  am  a  French  Canadian, 
speaking  as  a  Canadian,  and  T  say  to  my  fellow-Cana- 
dians that  the  course  the  great  Liberal  party  should 
pursue  is  that  which  will  best  tend  towards  the  speedy 
attainment  of  this  great  object,  an  alliance  of  the 
whole  British  race  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  if 
we  obtain  an  alliance,  a  commercial  alliance  between 
Canada  and  the  United  State?,  we  shall  have  fitted 
one  link  of  the  chain  ;  but  we  should  not  be  satisfied 
until  ring  after  ring  has  been  added,  and  until  witli  a 
strong  chain  we  have  encircled  the  whole  globe. 

But  I  have  done.  While  I  have  represented  that 
the  condition  of  our  country  cannot  be  viewed  except 
with  some  little  degree  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  yet  all 
of  us,  whatever  our  creed,  wliatever  our  race,  what- 
ever our  province,  if  we  only  bring  ourselves  up  to 
the  level  of  trusting  each  other,  of  having  confidence 
in  our  own  better  nature  and  having 

A    BETTKK   OPINION    OF    EACH    OTHER, 

we  shall  have  good  cause  for  hope  in  the  future.  I 
shall  never  be  disturbed  by  wild  talk,  whether  in 
Quebec  or  Ontario  ;  it  is  onfy  wild  talk  ;  it  is  only  the 
safety  valve  by  which  the  surplus  steam  will 
escape  and  do  no  harm.  When  the  excitement  has 
subsided,  let  us  remember  that,  though  divided  by 
dififerent  tenets  and  of  different  religious  creeds,  we 
all  worship  the  same  God  !  Let  us  remember  that, 
though  divided  in  religious  forms,  still  we  all  believe 
in  Him  who  came  to  earth  to  bring  to  men  peace  and 
good  will,  and  if  we  are  true  to  those  teachings,  if  we 
are  ever  ready  to  give  and  to  take,  to  make  all  allow- 
ance for  the  opinions,  nay,  for  the  prejudices  of  my 
fellow-countrymen,  for  my  part  I  never  shall  despair 
of  the  future  of  our  young  country. 


I 
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SPEECH  DELIVERED  BY  Mr.  LAURIER 

IN  THE  COMMONS  ON  IVh 

FEBRUARY,  1890, 

AGAINST     MR.  MCCARTHY'S  BILL  TO  ABOLISH  THE  FRENCH 

LANGUAGE   IN   THE  LEGISLATURE   OF   THE 

NORTH-WEST   TERRITORIES. 

Sir.  Speaker, 

If  I,  for  one,  could  accept  the  declaration  often 
made  by  the  mover  of  this  Bill,  not  only  while  intro- 
ducing it,  but  on  several  occasions  before,  protesting 
that  to  the  course  which  he  had  adopted  for  himself, 
and  of  which  this  is  only  the  preliminary  step,  he  was 
impelled  by  no  other  motive  than  a  desire,  a  lofty 
desire,  of  securing  the  future  of  this  country  from  dis- 
sension, and  of  ensuring  peace  and  harmony  by  re- 
moving all  causes  of  contention,  I  would  be  sorry 
that  the  honorable  gentleman,  harboring  in  his  heart 
aims  so  high,  should  have  endeavored  to  accomplish 
them  by  means  so  selfish,  and  so  ungenerous,  as  those 
which  underlie  the  measure  which  he  has  brought 
before  the  House.  When,  however,  the  honorable 
gentleman,  in  order  to  find  a  motive  for  the  measure 
to  which  he  called  the  attention  of  the  House,  invokes 
considerations  of  such  far-reaching  prudence,  he  is 
simply  deluding  himself.  The  honorable  gentleman, 
no  doubt,  may  persuade  himself,  but  he  will  with 
difficulty  convince  those  to  whom  he  has  been  address- 
ing himself,  that  his  ultimate  object  in  this  matter  is 
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simply  to  secure  the  future  peace  and  harmony  of  this 
country,  while  his  present  action  must  tend  to  endan- 
ger the  peace  and  harmony  which  happily  prevail.  I 
can  find  nothing  in  this  bill,  I  must  say,  but  the  old, 

OLD   SPIRIT    OF    DOMINATION   AND    INTOLERANCE 

w^hich,  in  this  land  and  in  other  lands,  has  alwaya 
characterized  the  course  of  pure,  unadulterated  To- 
ryism. The  measure,  taken  by  itself,  disconnected 
from  the  motives  which  inspired  it,  would  not  be  of 
very  great  importance  -  we  are  all  agreed  upon  that — 
but  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  this  reason 
that  it  oonatitutes  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  honor- 
able gentleman  and  those  with  whom  he  is  acting 
against  the  French  race.  It  is  a  declaration  of  war, 
I  say,  against  the  French  race  of  this  country, of  which 
the  honorable  gentleman,  in  this  House,  spoke  in  no 
disrespectful  terms,  l)ut  of  which,  in  other  places  in 
the  province  of  Oiitiirio,  he  spoke  in  terms  which  he 
would  not  dare  to  repeat  on  tlie  floor  of  this  House  ;  the 
hon. gentleman  spoke  of  tlie  French  race  in  terms  of  op- 
probrium, which,  I  say  again,  he  would  not  dare  to  re- 
peat in  this  House  in  presence  of  French  Canadians, 
who,  by  law,  are  on  a  plane  of  equality  with  him  in 
this  House.  He  would  not  dare  to  apply  here  to  my 
fellow-countrymen  of  French  origin,  the  terms  and 
epithets  which  he  applied  to  them  on  former  occa- 
sions in  the  province  of  Ontario.  He  would  not  dare 
to  say  here  what  he  said  elsewhere,  he  would  not  dare 
to  call  that  race  here  as  he  did  elsewhere — 

A    *'  BASTARD   NATIONALITY.'' 

I  have  here  his  language,which  he  used  not  later  than 
the  r2th  July  last,  at  Stayner,  Ont.,  where  he  said  : 

In  Barrie,last  election,!  pointed  out,in  a  few  simple  words, 
that  the  great  danger  which  overshadowed  Canada  was  the 
French  national  cry,  this  bastard  nationality,not  a  nationality 
which  will  take  us  in  as  we  will  take  them  in,  but  a  nationality 
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which  begins  and  ends  with  the  French  race^-which  begins  and 
ends  with  those  who  profess  the  Homan  Catholic  faith,  and 
which  now  threatens  the  dismemberment  of  Canada. 

A  "bastard  nationality, "a  "danger  to  Canada"  I  Why, 
Sir,  the  days  are  not  five  years  distant  when  this 
'*  bastard  nationality,"  to  use  the  choice  words  of  the 
honorable  gentleman,  was  unanimous  in  their  support 
of  the  Conpeivative  I'f.rty  to  which  the  honorable 
gentleman,  then  as  now,  belonged  ;  the  days  are  not 
five  years  distant  when  the  honorable  gentleman 
might  have  counted  on  his  fingers  the  members  of  that 
race  in  this  House  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Conser- 
valive  party.  And  yet  in  those  days,  and  as  long  as 
that  race  gave  his  party  nearly  the  whole  weight  of 
their  influence,  we  never  heard  of  any  danger  to  Ca- 
nada from  this  French  national  cry.  In  those  days 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  honorable  gentleman,  now  so 
easily  alarmed,  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  con- 
cerned. Nay,  more,  my  fellow-countrymen  of  French 
origin,  on  the  same  side  of  the  House  to  which  he 
belongs,  could  appeal,  and  did  appeal,  to  all  prejudi- 
ces ot  my  own  rare  ;  but  that  was  a  legitimate  war- 
fare, becauFe  the  national  cry  was  made  to  do  ser- 
vice in  behalf  of  the  Conservative  partv,to  give  them 
office,  and  to  jirocure  for  them  the  clirect  and  in- 
direct profits  of  oilice.  The  speech  delivered  the  other 
night  by  my  honorable  friend,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Workr*,  and  to  which,  I  must  say,  legitimate  objec- 
tion was  taken  by  my  honorable  friend  from  North 
Oxford  (Mr.  Sutherland),  was  simply,  in  condensed 
form,  the  food  which,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
has  been  served  uj)  every  day  by  the  Conservative 
ministerial  press  of  the  province  of  Quebec.  Yet  in 
those  days  not  one  word  was  ever  heard  as  to  any 
danger  to  Canada  from  this  national  cry.  But  matters 
are  altered  to-day.  To-day  the  French  Canadians  are 

NO   LONGER    A    VMT 

in  their  support  of  the  Conservative  party  ;  and  what 
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was  commendable,or  at  least  unobjectionable,in  those 
days,  has  now  become  a  danger  to  Canada.  A  danger 
to  Canada,  Sir  !  I  venture  to  say,  judging  of  the  fu- 
ture by  the  past,  that  if  the  French  Canadians  were 
again  to  unite  and  give  the  whole  weight  of  their  in- 
fluence to  the  party  to  which  the  honorable  gentleman 
still  belongs,  not  one  word  more  would  we  heard 
about  this  danger  to  Canada  from  the  French  national 
cry  ;  because,  though  the  honorable  gentleman  aflTects 
now  to  be  a  free  lance,  still  he  belongs  to  the  party 
commanded  hy  the  Prime  Minister.  He  may  not  be 
a  very  disciplined  soldier,  he  may  be  carrying  on  a 
guerilla  warfare,  according  to  his  methods*  but  after 
all,  he  is  working  for  the  benefit  of  the  Conservative 
party.  He  has  told  us  himself  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion. Not  fifteen  days  ago,  he  said  so  in  ColUng- 
wood,and  he  said  so  on  the  12th  July  last,  at  Stayner. 
It  is  well  known  that  it  was  on  the  12th  July  last  at 
Stayner,  amongst  his  own  constituents,  that  the  hono- 
rable gentleman  started  on  the  war  path.  He  ihen 
stated  that  he  was  furbishing  his  own  weapons,  and 
that  when  Parliament  again  met  he  was  going  to  give 
assault  to  the  French.  His  ardor  was  such  that  he 
deprecated  the  unfortunate  condition  of  things  which, 
under  the  Constitution,  did  not  permit  him  to  attack 
them  wherever  his  ardor  would  impel  him, but  under 
the  Constitution, he  said  he  could  attack  the  French 
language  in  the  North- West  Territories,  and  attack 
he  would  as  soon  as  the  occasion  offered.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  honorable  gentleman,  addressing  hig 
constituents — all  of  them,  probably, good  Tories  -  was 
careful  to  tell  them  that  he  was  still  a  Conservative, 
that  he  would  remain  a  Conservative,  and  that 

A   CONSERVATIVE    HE   HOPED   TO   DIE  ; 

and  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  is  true,  because  I  do 
not  think  the  honorable  gentleman  has  the  slightest 
particle  of  Liberalism  in  his  composition.  After  this, 
some  candid  souls  have  asked  if  the  honorable  gent- 
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leman  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Prime  Minister,  or 
if  he  was  starting  a  new  movement  of  his  own. A  most 
useless  question,  for  whatever  may  be  the  aim  of  the 
honorable  gentleman,it  is  quite  certain  that  he  means 
no  harm  to  the  Conservative  party,  still  less  to  the 
leader  of  the  party.  Upon  that  occasion,  he  spoke  of 
his  attachment  to  the  party,  and  to  the  leader  of  the 
party,  in  terms  of  gushing  effusiveness  which,  I  must 
say,  the  honorable  gentleman  is  not  accustomed  to 
use.  I  might  quote  several  expressions  of  his,  but 
here  is  one  which  is  characteristic  of  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  speech  : 

?^ir  I  will  treat  my  old  chieftain  with  all  tenderness,  for  I  am 
•till  a  member  of  the  party.  I  cannot  be  read  out,  although  I 
do  not  know  what  is  in  store  for  me. 

The  hon.  member  (Mr.  McCarthy)  is  not  here,but 
if  he  were  here  I  would  tell  him  that  he  can  keep  his 
poul  in  peace.'  He  need  not  fret  nor  worry  over  what  is 
in  store  for  him,  for  I  know  the  right  honorable  gent- 
leman's astuteness  too  well — not  to  mention  his  n(»bler 
qualities — not  to  be  aware  that, if  the  honorable  gent- 
leman brings  recruits  to  the  party, he  will  be  forgiven, 
and]  it  is  for  recruits  to  the  party  that  he  is  looking 
now.  I  regret  that  the  honorable  gentleman  is  not 
here  as  I  would  rather  speak  in  his  presence  than  in 
his  absence,  but,  in  all  smcerity,  I  say  that  I  believe 
1  e  is  looking  fur  recruits  for  the  Conservative  party, 
while,  of  course,  not  forgetting  himself.  The  Conser- 
vative party  have  been  in  power  for  a  long  time ;  ihey 
have  been  in  power  nearly  continuously  for  thirty 
years  and  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that,  during  that 
time,  they  have  been  kept  in  power  almost  entirely 

BY   THE    FRENCH    CATHOLIC   SUPPORT 

of  the  province  of  Quebec.  That  is  a  support  upon 
which  they  can  no  longer  rely,  because  the  people  of 
Quebec  are  now  divided  in  their  political  allegiance  ; 
but  it  must  be  manifest  to  everybody  that  an  English 
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Protestant  united  Ontario  would  be  just  as  effective 
for  party  purposes,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  task 
which  the  honorable  gentleman  has  set  before  him  to 
accomplish.  It  is  always  an  easy  and  a  cheap  task 
to  arouse  and  inflame  prejudices.   Give  me  a  meeting 


into  dangerous  passions  and  prejudices.  The  honor- 
able gentleman  is  now  endeavoring  to  arouse  preju- 
dices which  old  quarrels,  religious  fervor,  and  pride 
of  race,  may  have  left  in  the  breasts  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  of  English  origin.  He  tells  them  that  if 
the  country  is  to  be  kept  British  all  Canadians  of  Bri- 
tish origin  must  unite ;  at  the  same  time  he  states 
that  he  is  a  Conservative,  that  he  will  remain  a  Con- 
servative, that  he  will  not  be  separated  from  his 
leader.  If  the  appeals  which  he  has  been  making 
were  to  be  successful,  to  whom  would  they  profit  and 
whom  would  they  affect?  They  certainly  would  not 
affect  the  Conservatives,  because  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman states  that  he  is  still  in  allegiance  with  them, 
:ind  that  they  belong  to  the  same  party.  If  they  would 
affect  anybody,  they  would  affect  the  Liberals'  of  On- 
tario, who,  fearing  perhaps  for  British  connection, 
might  be  induced  to  follow  the  honorable  gentleman 
into  the  Conservative  party,  for  which  he  could  frame 
a  policy  and  of  which  then  he  would  be  dictator. 

Well,  if  this  movement  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
man were  to  be  terminated  here,  if  it  were  attemj)ted 
merely  to  do  service  as  a  party  device  and  to  end 
there,  it  might  not  be  viewed  with  much  alarm.  If 
this  measure  of  the  honorable  gentleman  were  not  to 
be  followed  by  any  other,  if  it  were  to  remain  as  it 
appears  here,  a  measure  for  the 

PROSCRIPTION    OF   THE     FRENCH    LANGUAGE 

confined  to  the  North- West  Territories  alone,  where 
the  French  population  is  small,  I  say  at  once  that   I 
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woald  be  inclined  to  Fay  :  Let  the  measure  pass  and 
let  us  return  to  those  measures  of  practical  usefulness 
which  demand  our  attention.  But  this  is  not  the  last 
movement  of  the  honorable  gentleman.  This  is  only 
a  preliminary  skirmish,  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  ge- 
neral onslaught  upon  the  whole  French  race  in  Cana- 
da. I  have  before  me  the  words  of  the  honorable 
gentleman,  and  he  has  more  than  once  told  us  that 
his  object  is  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  the  French 
race  of  Canada.  If  he  did  not  say  so  in  so  many 
words,  there  is  no  mistaking  his  meaning  that  his  ul- 
timate object  is  the  annihilation  of  the  French  race  as 
an  individual  people  in  this  Dominion.  In  his  speech 
at  Stayner,  he  unfolded  his  whole  mind, and,  address- 
ing himself  to  the  English  section  of  the  people  of  the 
Dominion,  he  said  : 

There  is  a  great  work  cut  out  for  us  to  do.  Let  us  begia 
with  that  which  seems  most  possible  of  accomplishment.  Let 
us  deal  with  the  dual  languages  in  the  North- West.  In  the 
liocal  House  let  us  deal  with  the  teaching  of  French  in  the 
schools.  When  these  two  matters  are  settled,  we  will  have 
accomplished  something,  and  wo  may  he  able  to  do  something 
better  in  futuie. 

These  words  are  quite  significant.  This  Bill,  the 
introduction  of  this  measure,  is  simply  a  preliminary 
step,  and  when  that  is  accomplished  it  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  something  better.  And  what  is  that  eome- 
thing  better  which  is  to  follow  ?  The  honorable  gen- 
tleman has  not  left  us  in  doubt  as  to  that.  Here  are 
his  words  : 

We  must  buckle   on  our  armor This  is  a  British 

country,  and  the  sooner  wo  take  up  our  French  Canadians 
and  make  them  British,  the  less  trouble  will  wo  leave  for  pos- 
terity, fc**  sooner  or  later  must  this  matter  be  settled. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this  language.  The 
French  Canadians  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  lan- 
guage, not  only  in  the  North-West  Territories,  but 
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WHEREVER  THEIR    LANGUAGE  EXISTS. 

They  must  be  deprived  of  everything  which  consti- 
tutes their  distinct  individuality  in  this  Dominion.and 
this  must  be  done  by  legislation  now ;  but,  if  not  done 
now  by  legislation,  in  future  it  will  be  done  by  force 
and  violence — by  bullets  and  bayonets.  The  expres- 
siqn  is  not  mine,  but  that  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
himself.  It  has  been  repes^ted,  not  once  or  twice, 
but  several  times  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion. 
So  this  is  the  policy  upon  which  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman is  endeavoring  to  form  a  new  party,  or  to  re- 
organise an  old  party.  This  is  the  policy  the  bono 
rable  gentleman  offers  to  his  fellow-countrymen  of 
English  origin.  I  denounce  this  policy  as  anti-Cana- 
dian ;  I  denounce  it  as  anti-British  ;  I  denounce  it  as 
being  at  variance  with  all  the  traditions  of  British 
Government  iu  this  country  ;  I  denounce  it  as  fatal 
to  the  hope  we  at  one  time  entertained,  and  which  I, 
for  one,am  not  disposed  to  give  up,  of  forming  a  nation 
on  this  Continent.  I  denounce  it  as  a  crime,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  are  simply  shocking  to  contem- 
plate. The  honorable  gentleman  may  mean  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  party  device,  but  he  is  opening  the 
flood- gates  to  passions  which,  once  aroused,  perhaps 
no  human  power  may  be  able  to  restrain.  He  is 
appealing  to  national  and  religious  passions,  the  most 
inflexible  of  all  passions,  and — whatever  may  be  his 
motive,  whatever  his  end,  whatever  his  purpose — his 
movement  cannot  be  characterised  by  any  other  lan- 
guage than  that  of  a  national  crime.  I  do  not  know 
what  are  the  motive«i  which  are  actuating  the  hono- 
rable gentleman  ;  I  do  not  know  them  fully.  I  look 
only  at  the  consequences.  But,  whatever  may  be 
the  honorable  gentleman^s  motives,  he  has  more  than 
once  felt  impelled  to  repudiate  the  statement  that  he 
is  actuated  by  hatred  of  the  French  race.  If  he  were 
here,  I  would  tell  him  that  I  accept  his  statement 
absolutely  and  entirely.  Hatred  is  so  base  a  senti- 
ment that  I  would  not  impute  it  to  him,  but,  if  he  is 
not  actuated  by  hatred,  it  is  evident  that  he  lias 
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A   VERY    STRANGE    MISCONCEPTION 

of  the  character  of  French  Canadians,  and  must  have 
a  very  low  estimate  of  their  moral  standard.  In  the 
speech  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  did  not  hesitate  to  go  considerably 
out  of  his  way,  in  order  to  refer  to  the  agitation  which, 
a  few  years  ago,  passed  over  the  province  of  Quebec, 
consequent  upon  the  rebellion  in  the  North-West  and 
the  execution  of  the  chief  participant  in  the  same. 
He  did  not  hesitate  then  to  attribute  the  storm  of 
indignation  which,  at  that  time,  convulsed  a  highly 
emotional  race,  to  the  lowest  sentiments  which  can 
actuate  the  human  heart,  and  those  expressions  were, 
to  a  certain  extent,  reproduced  in  the  House,  the 
other  day,  by  the  honorable  member  for  North  Bruce 
(Mr.  NcNeill),  in  the  attempt  he  made  to  attack  my 
honorable  friend  beside  me  (Mr.  Blake)  for  the  cour- 
ageous stand  which  he  took  upon  that  question.  The 
honorable  member  for  North  Simcoe  (Mr:  McCarthy) 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  if  the  people  of  Quebec 
took  the  stand  they  did  at  that  time,  it  was  from  a 
most  dishonest  motive  ;  that  it  was  simply  an  attempt 
to  stand  between  a  criminal  and  justice,  because 
the  so-called  criminal  happened  to  be  one  of  their 
own  race. 

Those  who  have  done  me  the  lionor  to  pay  close  attention 
to  my  political  career,  will  remember  that  in  the  County  of 
Kaldimand  two  or  three  ye.irs  ago  I  raised  the  warning  note. 
1  pointed  out  that  the  province  of  Quebec  had  been  worked 
up  to  madness  against  the  Dominion  authorities  f^r  daring  to 
execute  justice  upon  a  Frencliman. 

*' For  daring  to  execute  justice  upon  a  French- 
man. "  I  repeat  this  sentiment  in  his  own  words. 
Well,  I  have  simply  this  to  say,  that  whoever  declares 
that  the  position  taken  by  the  people  of  Quebec  upon 
this  question  was  not  an  honest  one  is 
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GUILTY  OF  SLANDER, 

and  makes  a  statement  the  truth  of  which  he  cannot 
prove.  The  honorable  gentleman  has  not,  however, 
the  odium  of  having  invented  that  charge.  It  has 
been  a  stock   phrase  of  the  conservative  ministerial 

f)ress  of  Ontario  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  So 
ong  as  it  was  simply  confined  to  some  obscure  scrib- 
blers, it  might  be  passed  in  silence,  but  when  th* 
honorable  gentleman  did  not  hesitate  to  give  it  the 
countenance  of  his  name  and  reputation,  and  when, 
moreover,  such  sentiments  are  re-echoed  in  this 
House,  I  cannot  allow  the  charge  to  pass  unrebuked. 
I  will  meet  the  honorable  gentleman  on  his  own 
grounds.  I  will  not  dispute  his  expression  that  the 
people  of  Quebec  were  driven  to  madness  on  this 
question,  but  as  to  the  motives  attributed  by  him  I 
will  state  that  the  people  of  Quebec  believe  in  their 
conscience,  whether  right  or  wrong,  that  the  execution 
'*  of  that  Frenchman  "  (to  use  the  words  of  the  honor- 
able gentleman)  was  an  unjustifiable  homicide.  The 
honorable  gentleman  will  not  forget  that  twenty-three 
of  his  colleagues,  twenty-three  of  those  who  supported' 
that  administration  like  himself — most  of  them  who, 
like  himself  will  not  be  read  out  of  the  party,  but 
who  will  remain  conservatives —  telegraphed  to  the 
Prime  Minister  that  the  execution  would  be  a  crime. 
This  is  not  all ;  there  is  more  than  that.  The  honor- 
able gentleman  will  not  forget  that  the  press  of  the 
civilised  world  decided  upon  that  occasion  that 
''  mercy  should  rule  and  not  severity.  "  The  opinion 
of  the  press  of  the  whole  world,  the  London  Lancet, 
the  Christian  World,  the  London  Daily  News,  the 
London  Kc/io,  the  Pall-Mall  Gazette  in  England,  Le 
National,  Le  Journal  des  Dvbats  and  Le  Telefjraphe  in 
France,  Harper's  WeeJdy,  the  Times,  the  Wojld,  the 
Commercial  Advertiser  of  New-York,  and  scores  of 
other  journals  in  the  United  States,  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that 
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MERCY   SHOULD   HAVE  BEEN   THE   RULE 

upon  that  occasion.  I  will  tell  the  honorable  gentleman 
who  has  interrupted  me  that  if  those  great  organs  of 
public  opinion  came  to  the  conclusion  that  mercy 
should  have  been  the  rule  upon  that  occasion,  how 
dare  he  now  contest  the  honesty  of  the  people  of 
Quebec  wh«)  came  to  the  same  conclusion?  If  those 
who  were  without  the  conflict,  if  those  who  Juoked 
from  a  calmer  sphere  cfime  to  this  conclusion,  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  pooplc  of  Quebec  came  to 
the  same  conclusion,  though  it  may  be  regretted  that 
they  expressed  their  opinion  in  such  violent  language  ? 
I  say  more.  There  is  no  one  man  of  English  origin, 
if  he  be  true  to  the  standard  of  that  proud  race  which 
never  tolerated  injustice,  and  never  submitted  to 
tyranny,  who,  looking  at  the  long  tale  of  woe  and 
misery  which  resulted  in  the  rebellion  in  the  North- 
West,  but  must  feel  his  heart  indignant — not  against 
the  poor  wretches  who,  goa  led  to  madnes-^j  and  driven 
to  despair  by  ^^e&ra  of  careless  indifference,  at  last 
risked  life  and  limb  and  freedom,  risked  the  loss  of 
everything  dear  to  man,  to  get  justice,  and  then  alone 
obtained  it — but  against  those  who  by  their  own 
supineness  had  brought  about  such  a  crime  on  the  fair 
name  of  the  country.  There  is  more  than  that.  If 
the  history  uf  that  rebellion  were  told,  it  would 
unfold  to  the  world 

A   TRAGEDY    DARKER   THAN    HAMLET. 

There  was  a  race  of  men  on  the  border  between  savage 
and  civilised  life ;  advanced  enough  to  understand 
the  value  of  property,  but  not  advanced  enough  to 
defend  their  property  against  those  unfeeling  specu- 
lators who  everywhere  precede  civilisation.  Among 
the  whole  race  then  in  Canada  there  was  not  one  who 
had  received  the  smallest  rudiment  of  education;  but 
they  had  heard  there  was  one  of  their  number  who 
haa  been  more  favored  than  they  in  this  respect,  and 
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he  was  then  an  exile.    If  he  were  brought  back  to  the 
Territories,  might  he  not  procure  for  them  the  act  of 
simple  justice    which    they    themselves    could   not 
obtain  ?  To    him    they    appealed ;    but,   misfortune 
greater  than  all  their  misfortune  I  the  man  to  whom 
they  thus  appealed  to  be  the  eye  to  see  for  them,  the 
mind  to  guide  them,  the  arm  to   protect  them,  had 
been  touched  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  was  the  most 
helpless  of  them  all.     In  the  face  of  such  facts,   the 
judgment  of  my  fellow-countrymen  can  be  impugned, 
but  their  honesty   cannot  be  assailed.     It  is  a   vile 
imputation  to  attack  their  honesty  of  purpose ;  and 
if  I  have  thus  alluded  to  these  facts,  it  is  not  with   a 
view  of  recrimination,  it  is  not  with  a  view  of  perpe- 
tuating the  bitterness  of  these  sad   days.     But   since 
we  are  threatened  with  a  war  of  races,6incemy  honor- 
able friend  (Mr.  McCarthy)  is  going  to  appeal  to  the 
eople  of  Ontiario  to  unite  together,  I   want   at   least 
air  play  in  the  contest.     I  cannot  allow  that   such  a 
statement  as  this  made  at  Stayner   should   go    unre- 
buked,  and  I   must  do  my  share  in  the   aitempt    to 
re-establish  perverted  truth.     I  cannot  allow  the  fair 
name  of  my  countrymen  to  be  assailed  by  false  ttate- 
ments,    and   that  the   expression   should  go   abroad 
uncontradicted  that  the  people  of  Quebec   will  follow 
no  law  but   the  law    of  their  own   selfishness.     Since 
the  honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  McCarthy)   has  taken 
this  attitude,  since  he  has  tiied  to  introduce  this  new 
policy,    which    outlines    the    course    he   has    taken 
recently,  we   might   have  hoped    that   he   were   im- 
pelled by 
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MOTIVES   OF    A    HIGHER 


and  nobler  consideration.  lam  not  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that,  among  the  men  who  have  adopted  the  same 
views  as  the  honorable  gentleman,  there  are  many 
who  have  come  to  the  conclusion  which  the  honorald'e 
gentleman  has  given  expression  to,  from  the  convic- 
tion  that  the  existence  of  two  separate  nationalities 
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in  Canada  is  not  compatible  with  the  existence  of 
the  Dominion.  This  objection  thus  presented  is  one 
which  I  will  not  reject.  On  the  contrary,  I  say  this 
is  a  question  which  must  engross  the  serious  attention 
of  all  those  who  have  at  heart  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try, for  no  one  can  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  ihat  the 
existence  of  two  distinct  nationalities  must  produce 
sometimes,  as  it  has  produced  already,  causes  of  angry 
friction  and,  therefore,  of  danger,  but,  Sir,  we  must 
deal  with  facts  as  ihey  are,  and  deal  with  them  as  we 
find  them.  Here  are  two  different  races  geographi- 
cally united  under  the  same  political  allegiance,  but 
separated  by  numerous  ethnical  features.  With  those 
conflicting  elements,  it  is  the  object  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  apparently — it  is  my  own  object  certainly, 
and  it  is  the  object  of  us  all,  I  believe — to  try  to  form 
a  nation.  This  is  the  problem  we  have  to  solve;  how 
shall  we  proceed  to  solve  it?  The  honorable  gentle- 
man has  given  as  his  method,  the  Tory  method,  and 
he  has  once  more  demonstrated  that  Tory  methods 
never  proceed  from  the  nobler,  higher  instincts  of 
the  human  heart  and  the  human  intellect,  but  always 
from  the  dread,  the  diffidence,  and  the  distrust  which 
everywhere  has  made  the  Tory  party,  wherever  it  has 
had  sway,  suspicious  and  cruel.  The  honorable  gen- 
tleman, looking  around  this  broad  Dominion,  sees  a 
population  of  one  and  a-half  million  inhabitants, 
nearly  one  third  of  our  whole  population,  who  are  of 
French  origin,  attached  to  their  language,  their  laws, 
their  institutions,  and  their  religion — attached  to 
everything  which  characterises  their  separate  indivi- 
duality. If  the  honorable  gentleman  had  stated  that 
this  was  a  cause  of  po?sible  friction,  and  that  we 
should  endeavor  to  find  some  means  of  alleviating 
that  friction,  I  would  agree  with  him  ;  but  the  hono- 
rable gentleman  did  not  take  that  view.  On  the 
contrary,  he  coldly  asserts  that 

THE    EXISTENCE   OF    TWO   SEPARATE     RACES 

here  is  not  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  Doaii- 
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nion,  and,  therefore,  one  must  disappear ;  and  I  have 
quoted  his  words  in  which  he  appeals  to  his  friends 
ol  English  origin  to  buckle  on  their  armor,  and  see 
to  it  that  we  have  only  one  nationality  on  this  conti- 
nent. Sir,  if  this  policy  were  to  prevail,  what  would 
be  the  result  ?  What  is  it  the  honorable  gentleman 
has  in  view  ?  It  is  simply  this :  that  the  French  Cana- 
dians should  feel  the  yoke  on  their  shoulders,  that 
they  should  be  deprived  by  legislation,  or  by  force  if 
necessary,  of  everything  which  has  been  granted  to 
them  hitherto.  If  this  doctrine  were  to  prevail,  on 
what  foundation  would  this  Confederation  rest?  The 
honorable  gentleman,  I  am  Hure,  would  himself  admit 
that  pride  of  race,  attachment  to  the  memory  of  one's 
nation  and  ancestors,  are  noble  sentiments  ;  and  yet 
the  honorable  gentleman  coldly  proposes  that  one 
and  a-half  million  of  Canadians — in  order,  as  he  says, 
that  they  should  become  good  Canadians — should 
renounce  their  origin  and  the  tradition  of  their  race. 
Tie  proposes  that  the  humiliation  of  one  whole  race 
in  this  country  nhould  be  the  foundation  of  this  Domi- 
nion. Woe  to  the  party  which  can  adopt  such  degrad- 
ing doctrines  as  this!  Who  does  not  see  that  the 
humiliation  of  one  race  would  be  a  far  greater  danger 
to  Confederation  than  anv  we  have  ever  vet  known? 
I  endorse  the  word*?  spoken  a  short  time  ago  by  the 
honorable  member  for  North  Bruce  (Mr.  NcNeill), 
that  we  want  to  build  up  a  nation  on  this  continent ; 
and  we  want  to  establish  such  a  state  of  things  that 
every  citizen  of  this  country,  whatever  his  origin  may 
be,  whether  he  is  English  or  French,  shall  feel  in  his 
heart  a  supreme  pride  to  call  himself  a  Canadian. 
But  I  would  ask  the  honorable  gentleman — I  could 
not  appeal  perhaps  to  his  heart,  though  I  might  to 
his  logical  mind — does  he  believe  that  to  subject  one 
whole  section  of  our  population  to  the  humiliation  of 

RENOUNCING   ITS    ORIGIN, 

of  turning   its   back   upon   its  history,   would   make 
them  proud  of  the  country  ?    Who  does  not  perceive 
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that  if  you  should  force  one  section  to  hate  the  insti- 
tutions under  which  they  live,  those  institutions  can- 
not live  ?  Sir,  the  humiliation  of  one  race,  one  class, 
one  creed,  or  one  man  is  not  the  foundation  on  which 
this  Confederation  can  rest.  There  is  but  one  foun- 
dation for  it,  that  is.  to  give  the  fullest  scope  and  the 
fullest  swav  to  all  those  sentiments  which  could  not 
be  torn  from  the  heart  without  causing  a  loss  of  pride. 
The  honorable  gentleman  seems  to  think  that  all 
Canadians  should  be  cast  in  the  same  mould.  He  is 
proud  of  his  race,  and  he  has  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  it;  but,  Sir,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  all 
be  English-speaking  Canadians,  that  we  should  all 
be  merged  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  element.  Certainly 
no  one  can  respect  or  admire  more  than  I  do  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race  ;  I  have  never  disguised  n)y  sentiments 
on  that  point ;  but  we  of  French  origin  are  satisfied 
to  be  what  we  are,  and  we  claim  no  more.  I  claim 
this  for  the  race  in  which  I  was  born,  tl)at  though  it 
is  not  ))erhap8  endowed  with  the  same  qualities  as  tlie 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  it  is  endowed  with  qualities  as 
great ;  I  claim  for  it  that  it  is  endowed  with  qualities 
unsurpassed  in  some  respect ;  I  claim  for  it  that  there 
is  not  to-dav  under  the  sun  a  more  moral,  more 
honest  or  more  intellectual  race  ;  and  if  the  honorable 
gentleman  came  to  Lower-Canada,  it  would  be  my 
pride  to  take  him  to  one  of  those  ancient  parishes  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  or  one  of  its  tributaries,  and  show 
him  a  people  to  whom,  prejudiced  as  he  is,  he  could 
not  but  apply  the  words  which  the  p(»et  applied  to 
those  who  at  one  time  inhabited  the  Wsin  of  Minas 
and  the  meadows  of  Grandpre: — 

Men  whose  lives  glided  on  like  rivers  that  water  the  wood.' 

[land 
Darkened  by  shadows  of  earth,  but  reflecting  an  image  of 

[Heaven. 

Sir,  I  claim  no  more  than  what  is  fairly   due   to   my 
countrymen,  and  I  say,   let 
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THE  TWO   RACES  STAND   TOGETHER, 

each  with  its  own  characteristics ;  they  will  be  all  the 
more  speedily  united  in  the  same  aspirations  towards 
a  common  object — British  in  allegiance  and  Canadian 
in  sentiment.  But,  Sir,  if  you  attempt  to  rend  frum 
one  whatever  is  dear  and  sacred  to  it,  instead  of 
having  peace  and  harmony,  you  will  have  ever  in- 
creasing discord.  My  honorable  friend  from  North 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Charlton)  the  other  day  told  us  that  it 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  French  Canadians  to  become 
a  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race;  and  proceeding  to  relate 
the  achievements  of  that  great  race,  both  in  war  and 
peace,  he  almost  asked  permission  from  and  apolo- 
gised to  the  French  Canadians  for  feeling  proud  of  the 
British  feats  of  arms  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  in  the 
Bay  of  Trafalgar,  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  Sir,  my 
honorable  friend  needed  not  to  apologise;  his  senti- 
ments are  quite  natural  to  those  who  have  the  same 
blood  as  he  has  in  his  veins,  and  Ihey  cannot  be  offen- 
sive to  anyone ;  but  I,  who  belong  to  the  race  which 
was  defeated  in  those  battles,  clj^im  no  permission  to 
say  that  I  lay  no  claim  to  that  stoical  heroism,  if  he- 
roism it  be,  which  can  contemj)late  without  a  pang, 
even  retrospectively,  the  defeat  of  one's  own  race, 
though  my  judgment  is  clear  that  in  two,  at  least,  of 
those  battles — that  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  and  that 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo — the  victory  of  England  was 
a  victory  of  liberty.  I  have,  more  than  once  in  this 
House,  told  my  fellow-countrymen  of  the  province 
of  Quebec,  that  the  day  which  had  severed  Canada 
from  France  had  not  been  an  evil  dav  for  the  descen- 
dants  of  France,  because  thev  had  lound  under  the 
British  Crown 

GREATER   LIBERTY 

than  they  could  have  hoped  for  under  the  French 
regime,  and  after  all  liberty  is  the  greatest  boon  uf 
life.     But,  Sir,  while  I  eay  that,  I  do   not   disguise  to 
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my  fellow-countrymen  of  English  origin,  who  will,  I 
hope,  understand  me,  that  even  at  this   day,  holding 
the  opinions  which  I  hold,  whenever  I  tak«j   up   our 
history,  as  I  follow  the  long,  the  persiptent,   the  im- 
placable duel  between  England  and   France  for  the 
possession  of  this  continent ;  as  I  trace,  page  by  page, 
the  fatal  climax,  dim  at  first,    but   gradually  taking 
shape  and  becoming  inevitable  ;  ns  I  follow  the  brave 
army  of  Montcalm  retreating  before  superior  forces, 
retreating,  even  after  victory,  retreating  into  a  circle 
made  every  day  narrower  and  narrower;  as   I  come 
to  the  last  page  and  the  last  struggle  where  that  truly 
great  man,  the  gallant  Montcalm, found  death  with  his 
first  defeat,  I  do  not  disguise  from  my  fellow-country- 
men of  English  origin  that  my  heart  is  clenched   and 
that  my  French  blood  runs  colder  in  my  veins.  Talk  to 
me  not  of  your  purely  utilitarian  theories!    Men   are 
not  mere  automatons  !  It  is  not  by  trampling  on  the 
tenderest  sentiments  of  the  soul   that   you  will    ever 
accomplish  your  end  if  such  an  end  you  have  in  view. 
And  yet  it  is  in  the  name  of  British   allegiance,    it    is 
with  the  apparent  object  of  securing  the  future  of  this 
country,  that  this  new  policy  is  introduced — 

THIS  so  CALLED   BRITLSII    POLICY 

which  is  at  total  variance  with  the  policy  ever 
followed  by  the  British  authorities  on  this  continent. 
This  countiy  had  but  a  few  years  before  passed  under 
the  regime  of  the  English  Crown,  when  the  great 
conflict  arose  between  England  and  her  colonies  to 
the  south,  which  ended  in  the  separation  of  those 
colonies  from  the  mother  land.  England  at  once 
realised  that,  if  she  was  to  retain  a  foothold  upon  this 
continent,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  win  the  affec- 
tions, of  her  new  subjects,  since  she  had  lost  the  alle- 
giance of  those  of  her  own  kith  and  kin;  and  that 
unless  she  made  just  concessions  she  could  not  hope 
to  do  so.  In  a  just  and  generous  spirit  she  made  the 
concessions   necessary   to  gain  this  object.    To   her 
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new  subjects  she  gave  their  laws,  their  language,  and 
their  religion,  although  at  the  time  that  very  religion 
was  subjected  to  many  disabilities  in  England.  Does 
not  the  honorable  gentleman  who  moved  this  Bill 
know,  as  everybody  must  know,  that  these  timely 
concessions  saved  this  colony  to  England  ?  Does  he 
not  knuw  that  if  the  new  subjects  of  England  had 
joined  the  armies  which  Congress  sent  over  to  force 
Canadians  into  the  movement  of  insurrection,  the 
result  would  have  been  for  Canada  what  it  has  been 
for  the  rebellious  colonies — total  separation  ?  And  the 
honorable  gentleman  might  have  known  that,  though 
the  Mar(.juis  de  Lafayette  and  the  Count  d'Estaing 
hent  their  emissaries  to  wave  the  old  colors  of  France 
before  the  eyes  of  the  old  subjects  of  France,  the 
latter  still  remained  true  and  fought  under  the  British 
flag  around  the  walls  of  Quebec 

WITH    THE   SAME   COURAGE 

which  they  had  displayed  against  that  flag  but  sixteen 
years  before.  Supposing  the  honorable  gentlemiiii  had 
been  living  then  and  had  had  a  voice  in  the  council 
of  the  King^  what  advice  would  he  have  given? 
Would  he  have  said  :  Do  not  allow  these  men  to  talk 
iheir  own  language;  do  not  give  them  any  privileges? 
If  he  had,  and  if  his  advice  had  been  taken,  this 
country  would  not  be  British  as  it  is  to-day.  I  have 
stated,  and  I  repeat  the  statement,  that  the  French 
Canadians  having  claimed  and  received  from  England 
the  privileges  of  British  subjects,  it  would  be  the 
blackest  ingratitude  on  their  part  if,  to-day,  they 
were  to  reject  the  obligations  which  British  citizenship 
entails ;  but  I  also  say  to  the  honorable  gentleman 
that  it  would  be  ungrateful,  unmanly,  and  ungenerous 
to  repeal  at  this  moment,  or  to  attempt  to  take  from 
the  French  Canadians  the  concessions  made  to  them 
to  win  their  affections  and  to  secure  their  support  in 
the  day  of  England's  danger.  The  honorable  mem- 
ber for  North  Norfolk   (Mr.  Charlton)  stated,   a  few 
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eveninga  ago,  that  he  had  his  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  loyalty  of  French  Canadians  upon  that  occasion 
had  been  altogether  unmixed  ;  he  had  his  doubts  as 
to  whether,  instead  of  bein^  loyal,  they  did  not  only 
look  to  their  language,  their  laws,  their  institutions 
and  their  church.  I  do  not  understand  the  doubts  of 
the  honorable  gentleman.  I  do  not  doubt  at  all.  I 
am  quite  sure  these  were  the  motives  which  impelled 
my  countrymen  to  be  loyal.  They  had  to  choose 
between  the  action  of  the  British  Crown  and  that  of 
the  Philadelphia  Congress.  The  British  Crown  had 
just  granted  them  the  Act  uf  1774,  which  secured  to 
them  everything  they  held  dear — their  language, 
their  laws  and  their  religion — and  they  had  to  choose 
between  that  and  the  Act  of  the  Pbiladelphia  Congress, 
which  will 

ALWAYS  REMAIN   A    BLOT 

on  a  noble  page  of  American  history.  The  honor- 
able gentleman  shows  that  in  the  proclamation  which 
the  Congress  of  Philadelphia  issued  to  the  English 
people  that  very  concession  was  declared  to  be  one  of 
the  grievances  of  which  the  colonies  had  to  complain. 
These  were  the  motives  that  induced  my  countrymen 
to  take  the  stand  they  did.  Does  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman find  fault  with  them  for  being  guided  by  mo- 
tives ?  Do  not  men  generally  act  on  motives  ?  As 
Mr.  Lincoln  said,  in  1862,  in  the  darkest  period  of  the 
war  :  Negroes  themselves  will  act  upon  motives.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  objection  my  honorable 
friend  has  to  that.  What  are  his  views  of  loyalty  ? 
Does  loyalty  consist  only  in  kissing  the  smiting  hand  ? 
Is  it  meritorious  when  submissive  and  slavish  ?  No; 
loyalty  is  meritorious  when  it  proceeds  from  favors 
granted  and  from  justice  done.  And  this  has  been 
the  invariable  tradition  of  the  race  to  which  my  hon- 
orable friend  has  the  honor  to  belong,  and  of  which 
he  is  justly  proud.  But  there  were  before  to-day  men 
whose  memory  was  short  and  whose  sense  of  gratitude 
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was  limited.  In  the  first  Parliament,  which  sat  in  1791 
under  the  Constitution  then  granted,  there  were  men 
like  the  honorable  member  for  Simcoe(Mr.McCarthy} 
and  the  honorable  member  for  North  Norfolk  (Mr. 
Charlton), who  wished  to  have  the  use  of  the  French 
language  abolished  in  the  legislative  hall.  Their  at- 
tempts were  frustrated,  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  one 
man,  who  upon  that  subject  could  speak  with  author- 
ity.   That  man  was 

JOSEPH   PAPINBAU, 

the  illustrious  father  of  a  still  more  illastrious  sun  ; 
and  his  whole  life  was  the  repudiation  of  the  theory 
advanced  here  in  the  last  four  days.     He  was  an  ex- 
ample of  the  fact  that  a  man  can  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  ancestors,  and  still  remain  a  true  Subject 
of  the  Crown  of  England.     At  the  time  when   Arnold 
and  Montgomery  were  invading  Canada,   despatches 
had  been  brought  from  Lord  Howe,  who  commanded 
the  British  forces  in  the  insurgent  colonies,  to  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  who  commanded  the   English  forces  in  Ca- 
nada.    The  despatches  reached   Montreal.      Sir  Guy 
Carleton  had  been  furced  to  retreat  to  Quebec  before 
Montgomery's  army,  and  was  busily   preparing  that 
city  against  the  invaders.     The  despatches  could  not 
be  carried  further  than  Montreal,   except  at  the  cost 
of  great  perils  and  hardships;   but   two   young  men 
undertook  to  carry  them  through.     Joseph  Papineau, 
then  a  young  man,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  one 
of  the   two   who   volunteered  for  this    service.    The 
country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  it  was  unset- 
tled, and  there  were  great  rivers  to   be  crossed,  with- 
out bridges, and  it  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Mr.Papi- 
neau  and  his  friend  tramped  the  whole  distance.They 
reached  Quebec  and  delivered  their  despatchej.  Then, 
what  did  they  do  ?    They  enlisted  as  volunteers  and 
served  in  the  defence  of  Quebec,  until  the  enemy  was 
repulsed  from  Canadian  soil.     Some  few  years  after- 
wards, in  1701,  Mr.  Papineau  had  been  elected  mem- 
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ber  for  Montreal,  and  when  the  attempt  was  made  tu 
banish  the  French  laniniage  from  the  walls  of  the 
legislature  of  Quebec,Mr.Papineau  could  speak  with 
some  authority,  and  he  asked : 

Fs  it  simply  because  Canarla  forms  part  of  the  British  Em- 
pire that  Canadians,  who  speak  not  the  language  in  use  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  natural 
rights  ? 

Mr.  Papineau's  recent  services,  his  fidelity  to  the 
cause  in  danger,  were  such  as  to  convince  the  En- 
glish members  of  the  Legislature  that  his  arguments 
were  reasonable  and  generous  ;  and  I  submit  that 

HIS  WORDS  SHOULD  FIND  AN   ECHO 

f  ven  at  this  distant  dav,  within  the  walls  of  this 
chamber.  The  honorable  gentleman  told  us  that,  at 
a  later  date,  Lord  Durham,  in  his  famous  report,  ad- 
vised the  supprespion  of  the  French  language  in  the 
legislative  halls  of  Canada.  It  is  perfectly  true,  and 
his  views  were  incorporated  to  the  Imperial  Act  of 
1840,  but  five  years  had  not  elapsed  before  the  Cana- 
dian Legislature  unanimously  decided,  all  shades  of 
opinion  united,  to  petition  the  Imperial  Parliament 
to  remove  the  obnoxious  clause,  and  it  was  so  remov- 
e^l.  The  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  had  just 
been  consummated,  and  it  was  socm  perceived,  under 
the  guidance  of  that  master  mind,  Mr.  Baldwin,  that 
if  the  union  was  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, every  section  of  the  people  had  to  be  protected  in 
what  was  held  dear  by  every  one  of  them.  This  Act 
of  the  Legislature  has,  however,  been  criticised  by 
my  honorable  friend  from  Simcoe  (Mr. McCarthy). 
He  found  nothing  in  it  great,  generous  or  statesman- 
like. On  the  contrary,  he  characterised  it  as  a  weak 
concession  from  })oliticians  in  order  to  capture  French 
votes.     I  would  not  do  justice  to  the  honorable  gen- 
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tleman  if  I  did  not  here  quote  his  words.     This  is 
what  he  said : 

The  Parliament  of  1840  did  all  it  could  to  repair  the  in- 
jury of  1774  J  but,  gentlemen,  it  was  not  very  long  before  our 
politicians  undid  it  all. 

Mark  the  supreme  contempt  in  those  words,  ''our 
politicians  1"  The  honorable  gentleman  was  on  ten- 
der ground  when  he  spoke  of  '*  politicians",  he  was 
at  one  time  a  politician,  though  he  informed  his  au- 
dience that  he  was  no  longer  of  that  class. 

Mr.  Mills  (Bothwell)  : — A  statesman. 

Mr.  Laurier: — The  honorable  gentleman  was  too 
modest  to  say  that,  but  he  left  it  to   be  inferred,  that 

THE   GREAT  STATESMEN 

of  the  present  day  should  endeavor  to  undo  the  great 
wronec  inflicted  on  this  country,  from  such  base  mo- 
tives, by  such  puny  politicians  as  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr. 
Lafontaine,  Sir  Allan  MacNab  and  Mr.  Morin.  The 
honorable  gentleman  was  proud,  he  said,  to  fortify 
his  views  with  the  views  ijf  Lord  Durham  and  he  was 
proud  to  refer  to  Lord  Durham  as  a  Liberal  of  the 
Liberals.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Durham  was  a  Liberal, 
but  I  will  show  that,  while  he  was  a  friend  of  liberty, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  advanced  statesmen  of  his 
day,  he  did  not  know  the  force  of  freeinstitutions,and 
that,  however  large  the  range  of  his  mind,  he  was  not 
such  a  keen-sighted  statesman,  nor  even  true  Liberal, 
as  was  our  own  Robert  Baldwin.  My  honorable  friend 
the  other  day  recalled  the  famous  word  of  Lord  Dur- 
ham, wherein,  in  graphic  language,  he  depicted  the 
stale  of  Lower  Canada  in  the  summer  of  J  838.  He 
had  expected,  he  said,  to  find  here  a  conflict  between 
the  Government  and  a  people,  but  he  had  found  two 
peoples  warring  in  the  bosom  ofthe  same  state  ;  he  has 
found  a  struggle,  not  of  principles,  but  of  races.  Thi«i 
language  is  perfectly  true.     It  cannot  be  doubted  at 
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this  day,  that  the  movement  which  culminated  in  the 
rebellion  of  1837-38  in  Lower-Canada,  when  it  assum- 
ed that  acute  form,  had  degenerated  into  a  war  of 
races.  Mv  honorable  friend  did  not  tell  us  the  cause 
which  had  brought  about  that  war  of  races,  but  Lord 
Durham  told  us,  and  my  honorable  friend  might  have 
quoted  his  language.  The  cause  was  the  contest  bet- 
ween the  Legislative  Assembly  and  an  irresponsible 
Government.  For  almost  fifty  years  the  Legislative 
Assembly  passed  laws  which  were  deemed  esfcential, 
absolutely  essential,  for  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
and  even  for  the  very  existence  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly itself,  as  a  body  ;  and  as  often  as  those  laws 
were  passed,  so  often  were  they  trampled  upon 

BY  AN   IRRESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Assembly  was  altogether  French  ;  the  Executive 
was  almost  entirely  English,  and  its  members  were 
recruited  by  the  Colonial  Office  among  its  creatures. 
As  may  be  expected  in  any  such  case,  the  whole 
French  population  took  part  with  the  Assembly,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  English  population  took  part 
with  the  Executive.  Very  few,  probably,  thought 
much  as  to  who  was  in  the  right  or  as  to  who  was  in 
the  wrong  :  but  if  you  desire  to  know  who  was  in  the 
main  right  in  that  dispute,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
to  call  in  the  testimony  of  Lord  Durham  himself,  as 
it  is  couched  in  his  report.  And  this  is  what  he 
said : 

From  the  commencement,  therefore,  to  the  end  of  the 
disputes  which  marked  the  whole  parliamentary  history  of 
Lower  Canada,  I  look  on  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly  as  a 
constant  warfare  with  the  Executive,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  powers  inherent  in  a  representative  body  by  the 
very  nature  of  representative  government. 

Thus  you  have  the  admission  that,  if  there  was  a 
rebellion,  it  was  forced  upon  the  French  Canadians  of 
that  day  by  the  action  of  the  Executive  government, 
'38 
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which  had  refused  to  give  the  Legislative  Assembly 
the  powers  inherent  to  a  legislative  body.  Yet,  in 
face  of  that  opinion,  Lord  Darham  said  that  the  loy- 
alty of  the  French  Canadians  could  not  be  trusted, 
and  that  henceforth  Lower  Canada  would  have  to  be 
governed  by  an  English  population,  and  the  method 
he  suggested  was  the  union  of  the  two  Canadas,  with 
a  provision  that  the  English  population  should  have 
in  the  House  a  large  majority  in  members.  The  rea- 
son he  gives  for  coming  to  that  conclusion  is  given  in 
very  pithy  terms.     Here  it  is  : 

Never  again  will  tlie  present  generation  of  French  Cana- 
dians yield  a  loyal  submission  to  a  British  government. 

I  have  already  stated  that  Lord  Durham  did  not 
know  the  full  force  of  free  representative  institutions, 
and  that  our  own  Baldwin  was  a  greater  statesman  in 
ihat  res])ect  than  Lord  Durham.  Lord  Durham  had 
not  imagined,  he  had  not  thought,  that,  if  the  French 
Canadians  were  given  all  theii  privilege^,  they  would 
at  once  become  loyal  subjects,  that  they  would  not 
have  to  be  governed  by  the  strong  hand  of  an  English 
majority,  that  division  would  not  take  place  on  the 
line  of  races,  but  on  the  broader  lines  which  imi>el 
men  to  move  onward  or  to  cling  to  the  past.  Mr. 
Baldwin  understood  that,  and  he  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest that  the  French  Canadians  should  have  their 
lanjruage  restored, and  should  be  treated  as  the  equals 
of  their  fellow-citizens  of  English  origin.  That  was 
true  statesmanship  and  that  view  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Legislature ;  and  I  ask,  in  face  of 
subsequent  facts, 

WHO   IS   THE   GREATER   STATESMAN, 

Lord  Durham  or  Mr.Baldwin?Lord  Durham  stated  that 
the  then  living  generation  of  French  Canadians  would 
never  yield  submission  to  an  English  Government. 
At  that  very  time,  there  was  a  young  man   who   was 
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an  exile  from  his  native  country,because  he  had  been 
a  few  months  before  a  rebel  in  arms,  and  the  British 
government  had  set  a  price  upon  his  head.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  if  he  had  been  captured,  he  would  have 
met  the  fate  of  those  who,  on  the  scaffold,  paid  the 
penalty  of  having  loved  their  country  not  wisely,  but 
too  well.  Under  the  policy  introduced  in  1845,  this 
young  man  became  a  member  of  Parliament  and 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  he  died  a  baro- 
net of  the  realm.  Sir,  this  look  place  in  face  of  the 
words  Lord  Durham  wrote  in  1838,  when  he  said  that 
never  again  would  that  generation  of  French  Cana- 
dians yield  a  loyal  submission  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. Now,  my  honorable  friend  for  Simcoe  asks  us 
to  go  back  upon  this  policy.  Are  we  to  be  told  at  this 
day,  or  is  it  to  be  believed  by  any  one  at  this  day, that 
the  policy  introduced  by  Mr.  Baldw^in  has  not  made 
Canada  what  it  is?  Is  their  a  man  living  in  this  land, 
especially  if  he  is  of  the  Liberal  party,  who  would  at 
this  day 

GO  BACK   UPON   THE   POLICY 

inaugurated  by  their  leader  forty  years  ago  ?  Sir, 
there  is  not  a  man  in  this  country  to-day  who  must 
not  feel  proud  of  the  wise  and  statesmanlike  policy 
which  was  introduced  upon  that  occasion.  I  am  not 
ignorant  of,  nor  will  I  minimize,  the  danger  which 
arises  to  Canada  from  the  fact  that  we  have  here  a 
duality  of  language  and  a  duality  of  race.  Bat  the 
fact  exists,  and  ostracism  of  any  kind,  instead  of 
removing  the  danger,  would  simply  intensify  it,  by 
forcing  a  section  of  our  population  to  hate  the  institu- 
tion? under  which  they  live — intensify  it,  because  it 
would  bring  a  section  of  our  population  into  conflict 
with  the  majority,  which  would  thus  abuse  the  brute 
power  of  number.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  mu?>t  feel  that  the  policy  he  is  now 
championing  is  weak  and  inferior.  Any  policy  which 
appeals  to  a  class,  to  a  creed,  to  a  race,  or  which  does 
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not  appeal  to  the  better  instincts  to  be  found  in  all 
classes,  in  all  creeds,  and  in  all  races,  is  stamped  with 
the  stamp  of  inferiority.  The  French  Canadian  who 
appeals  to  his  fellow-countrymen  to  stand  by  them- 
selves, aloof  from  the  rest  of  this  continent;  the 
English  Canadian  who,  like  my  honorable  friend, 
appeals  to  his  fellow-countrymen  on  grounds  affecting 
tnem  alone,  may,  perhaps,  win  the  applause  of  those 
whom  they  may  be  addressing,  but  impartial  history 
will  pronounce  their  work  as  vicious  in  conception  as 
it  is  mischievous  and  wicked  in  its  tendency.  We  are 
here  a  nation,  or 

WE   WANT  TO   BE  A  NATION, 

composed  of  the  most  heterogeneous  elements — Pro- 
testants and  Catholics,  English, French,  German,  Irish, 
Scotch,  every  one,  let  it  be  remembered,  with  his  tra- 
ditions, with  his  prejudices.In  each  of  these  conflicting 
antagonistic  elements,  however,thereis  acommon  spot 
of  patriotism,  and  the  only  true  policy  is  that  which 
reaches  that  common  patriotism  and  makes  it  vibrate 
in  all,  towards  a  common  end  and  common  aspira- 
tions. I  may  be  asked:  What,  then,  is  to  be  the 
future  of  Canada?  The  future  of  Canada  is  this :  that 
it  must  be  British.  I  do  not  share  the  dreams  or  the 
delusions  of  those  few  of  my  fellow-countrymen  of 
French  origin,  who  talk  to  us  of  forming  a  French 
nation  on  the  banks  of  the  St. Lawrence;  and  I  would 
say  to  my  honorable  friend  from  Simcoe,  if  he  were 
here,  than  these  dreams  ought  not  to  disturb  his  sleep. 
Those  who  share  these  delusions  are  very  few;  they 
might  be  counted  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  ani 
I  never  knew  but  one  newspaper  which  ever  gave 
them  utterance.  Yet,  while  I  say  that  this  country 
is  bound  to  be  British,  it  does  not  follow  at  all  that 
there  must  be  but  one  language — the  English  lan- 
guage— to  be  spoken  in  this  country.  I  claim  that  I 
am  as  loyal  as  the  honorable  gentleman  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  country,  and  I  am  the  son  of  a  French 
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mother,  and  I  declare  that  I  cling  to  the  language 
which  I  learned  at  her  knee  as  I  cling  to  the  life  which 
she  gave  me.  And  upon  this  ground  I  appeal  to 
every  man  ut*  British  orip:in,  to  every  man  of  that  race 
in  wiiich  the  domestic  affections  are  so  strong  ;  and  I 
know  that  in  the  heart  of  every  one  the  answer  will 
be  that,  situated  as  we  are, 

THEY    WOULD    DO   AS    WE    DO. 

But  the  honorable  gentle: iian  will  revert  to  the  cold, 
<lry  argument,  that  after  :dl,  adualty  of  race  will  pro- 
duce friction  and  that  friction  will  produce  danger.'But 
where  is  the  remedy  ?  I  tell  the  honorable  gentleman 
that  the  remedy  is  not  in  ostracism,  not  in  harsh 
methods  nor  in  cruel  methods.  My  honorable  friend 
from  North  Bruce  (Mr.  N«;Neill)-who,  like  many  other 
good  men,])reache^  better  than  he  practices-gave  us  the 
other  day  the  true  remedy.  The  true  remedy,  he 
said,  is  mutual  forbearance  and  respect.  I  altogether 
agree  with  my  honorable  friend  from  North  Bruce. 
But  he  complained  in  his  speech  that  the  forbearance 
should  not  be  all  on  one  side.  Sir,  is  it  all  on  one  side? 
What  he  complains  of  is  a  few  expressions,  I  admit 
very  imprudent,  that  have  fallen  from  the  lips  of 
some  men  in  the  heat  of  the  debate.  Well,  I  am 
pretty  sure  that  when  those  expressions  are  sifted 
and  explained,  the}'  readily  fall  away.  The  newspapers 
of  Ontario,  during  the  past  year,  have  been  full  of 
citations  of  the  words  of  my  honorable  friend  from 
Bellechasse  (Mr.  Amyot),  pronounced  at  the  St.  Jean 
Bapiiste  celebration  last  year;  afld  when  he  took 
occasion,  a  few  days  ago,  to  explain  those  words,  he 
explained  them  so  thoroughly  that  my  honorable 
friend  from  North  Bruce  immediately  wanted  to  make 
him  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League. 
If  all  the  other  expressions  were  so  sifted,  I  do  not 
despair  that  my  honorable  friend  from  North  Bruce 
would  try  to  make  Mr.  Mercier  himself  a  member  of 
the   Imperial   Federation   League.    This  is  what  he 
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claims  his  fellow-countrymen  and  my  fellow-coun- 
trymen of  English  origin  have  to  bear.  Well,  I  tell 
him  that  the  French  Canadians  have  also  something 
to  bear.  What  we  object  to  is  the  meddlesome  inter- 
ference of  certain  men  in  Ontario  in  our  domestic 
politics ;  what  I  object  to  is  the  whining  pity  bestowed 
Dy  some  over-zealous  and  over-good  men  in  Ontario 
upon  the  poor,  down- trodden,  prostrate  French  Cana- 
dians. Only  the  other  day  my  honorable  friend  from 
North  Norfolk  (Mr.  Charlton)  complained  that  the 
Province  of  Quebec  was  making  no  progress,  and 
he  instanced  the  fact  that  in  that  Province  we  still 
have 

THE  TITHING  SYSTEM, 

and  he  said  if  there  was  in  Quebec  a  true  Liberal 
party,  they  would  grapple  with  such  an  evil  as  that. 
There  is  in  Quebec  a  Liberal  party,  not  without  fault, 
I  admit,  but  a  party  which  has  fought  as  noble  a 
battle  as  wa^  ever  fought  by  any  party  in  any  land. 
But  before  I  tell  him  why  the  Liberal  part}^  in  Que- 
bec do  not  grapple  with  the  tithing  system,  let  me 
remind  him  that  there  is  in  England  a  Liberal  party 
of  which  any  man  ought  to  be  proud,  a  party  led  to- 
day by  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  England  has  ever 
pruduced,  or  that  any  land  has  ever  produced — Mr. 
Gladstone.  Does  my  honorable  friend  also  know  that 
there  is  a  tithing  system  in  England  just  as  there  is  a 
tithing  system  in  Lower  Canada — no,  not  just  the 
same,  because  the  tithing  system  in  England  is  far 
more  oppressive  iind  unjust  than  thesyatem  in  Lower 
Canada.  The  tithing  system  in  Lower  Canada  only 
affects  Roman  Catholics  and  no  one  else,  but  in  Eng- 
land the  tithing  pystem  affects  every  man,  whether 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  another. 
And  yet  never  to  this  day  did  the  Liberal  party 
gr.ipple  with  that  system  or  attempt  to  bring  the 
English  people  to  abolish  that  system.  Why?  Bec^^use 
the  great   majority  of  the  English   people   would  not 
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part  with  it.  And  for  the  very  same  reason  the  Liberal 
party  has  never  grappled  with  that  system  here, 
because  the  people  of  Quebec  are  satisfied  with  it.  My 
honorable  friend  has  read  somewhere  that  the  people 
are  oppressed  under  the  tithing  system,  that  they  are 
compelled  to  abandon  their  lands  because  the  oppres- 
sion is  such  that  they  cannot  pay  the  tithes.  The  truth 
is  the  people  of  Quebec  to-day 

GIVE  DOUBLE  THE  AMOUNT 

to  the  Church  voluntarily  than  they  give  by  law.  I 
declare,  in  the  name  of  the  Liberal  party  of  Quebec, 
of  which  I  am  an  humble  member,  that  so  long  as  the 
conscience  of  Quebec  is  satisfied  with  the  system 
never  will  the  Liberal  party  attack  that  system.  I 
will  say  this  to  the  honorable  member  for  North 
Simcoe  (Mr.  McCarthy),  that  if  we  could  make  a  com- 
pact between  the  English  and  the  French,  each  to 
mind  his  own  business  and  not  meddle  with  the 
business  of  the  other,  we  would  get  along  tolerably 
well,  not  only  tolerably  well,  but  perfectly  well.  Yet 
the  honorable  member  for  North  Simcoe  CMr.  Mc- 
Carthy) perhaps  may  say :  If  you  are  to  bring  the 
two  races  together,  simply  by  relying  upon  moral 
influence  and  persuasion,  the  union  may  be  far  away. 
There  is  force  in  the  objection,  because  there  are  in 
Quebec,  as  there  are  in  Ontario,  extreme  men  who 
will  not  be  amenable  either  to  reason  or  generous  con- 
siderations. The  extreme  men  of  Quebec  talk  to-day 
of  forming  a  French  nation  on  the  banks  of  the  Stt 
Lawrence,  and  the  extremists  of  Ontario  talk  of  driv- 
ing away  the  French  with  bayonets.  When  the  very 
large  body  of  the  nation,  composed  of  the  two  races, 
come  closer  together  and  know  each  other  better,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  friction  of  races  here  will  be  as 
rare  as  it  is  in  Switzerland  after  hundreds  of  years  of 
political  union.  The  honorable  member  for  North 
Simcoe  (Mr.  McCarthy)  if  he  were  here,  would  say, 
perhaps :    Is  this   system    ever  to   remain  ?    Is  there 
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nevertobea  day  when  we  shall  have  here  uothing 
but  the  English  language  ?  I  would  tell  my  honora- 
ble friend  that  I  do  not  trouble  myself  with  such  con- 
siderations as  to  a  dim  and  distant  future.  The  only 
thing  which  troubles  me  at  this  moment  is,  to  keep 
peace  and  harmony  in  this  land,  and  not  have  peace 
and  harmony  endangered  under  the  vain  pretence  of 
securing  the  future  against  feuds  and  contentions. 
I  would  have  great  pleasure  in  telling  the  hon.  gentle- 
man— and  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  present — that,  in  my 
judgment,  the  English  language  is  to-day  and  must 
be  for  several  generations,  perhaps  fur  several  cen- 
turies, 

THE   COMMANDING    LANGUAGE 

of  the  world.  So  long  as  the  centre  of  civilization  was 
on  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,   three  languages 
in  succession  held  sway :  the  Greek,   the   Latin   and 
the  French.     At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth   century 
the  French  language  was  undoubtedly  the  dominating 
language  of  civilization.     It  is  still  the   language   of 
diplomacy,  the  vehicle  of  communication    for   inter- 
national exchange  in   the  higher  productions   of  the 
human  mind,  but  it  i3  no  longer  the  language  of  the 
many.     That   position   now  belongs  to   the   English 
language.     That  revolution  has   been   accomplished 
by  the  wonderful   development   of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  during  the  eighteenth  and  in  the  nineteentli  cen- 
turies.    That  race  have  carried   their   language    with 
them  in  their  emigration  around  the  world,  and   now 
Jt  is  the  language  of  more  than  100,000,000  of  people 
scattered  over  Europe,   Africa,   America,   Asia,    and 
the  islands  and  continents  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.     Sir, 
the  very  fact  that  the  English  language  is  to-day  the 
dominating  language  of  this  continent   of  America, 
makes  it  imperative  on  French  Canadians,   although 
they  will  retain   their  language,  to  learn  and   ppeak 
English.     Nothing  was  more  appn»priate,  more   wise 
than   the  words  that  fell   a  few   davs  ago   from   the 
junior  member  for  Ottawa    (Mr.    ilobillard).     The 
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French  Caimdian  father  who  to-day  does  not  give  an 
English  education  to  his  son  does  not  do  justice  to 
his  child,  because  he  compels  him  to  stand  back  in 
the  hard  struggle  for  life.  I  would  say  more.  It  is 
imperative  for  us  French  Canadians  to  learn  English, 
but-^I  have  no  right  to  give  advice  to  any  other  man 
— if  I  were  to  give  any  advice  to  my  Anglo-Canadian 
friends,  it  would  be  that  they  would  do  well 

TO   LEARN   FRENCH   TOO. 

The  English  are  a  proud  race  ;  but  the  Romans  were 
a  proud  race  also;  and  after  they  had  conquered  the 
world,  a  Roman  acknowledged  that  the  education  of 
his  son  was  not  complete  unless  he  was  as  familiar 
with  Greek  letters  as  he  was  with  Latin  letters. 
Perhaps,  however,  my  honorable  friend  for  North 
Simcoe  (Mr.  McCarthy)  would  not  admit  such  an 
example  for  himself  or  the  people  of  this  country, 
because  the  object  of  my  honorable  friend  is  not 
simply  to  remove  the  use  of  the  French  language  in 
the  North- West  Territories  and  from  every  legislative 
hall  in  Canada,  but  his  object  is  to  prevent  the  teach- 
ing of  French  in  the  schools  of  Ontario.  There  are 
to-day,  in  the  back  townships  and  new  concessions 
in  Ontario,  schools  where  a  few  French  settlers  are 
attempting  to  impart  some  knowledge  to  their  chil- 
dren in  the  language  of  their  ancestors.  The  eagle 
eye  of  my  honorable  friend  has  caught  sight  of  that 
fact.  The  eye  of  the  eagle  can  withstand  the  sun, 
but  the  eye  of  my  honorable  friend  cannot  withstand 
that  little  light.  lie  spuke  a  few  days  ago  in  this 
city,  the  Capital  of  Canada,  at  a  meeting  which 
adopted  the  following  resolution:  — 

And  this  meetin*;  avails  itself  of  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing theoj)inion  tliat  in  our  own  province  the  use  of  the 
PVench  laniruH«^e  as  tlie  langiiag<^  of  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  should  be  abolished  and  for  ever  prohibited,  anrl  that 
no  undeci<led  measure  i'or  obtaining  this  end  will  be  fciatistac- 
tory  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 
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The  honorable  gentleman  spoke  to  that  resolu- 
tion and  endorsed  every  word  of  it.  This  is  what 
he  said : — 

At  the  same  time,  as  a  citizen  of  Ontario — of  the  Domi- 
niori)  I  heartily  endorse  the  sentiment  which  the  meeting  has 
given  utterance  to — that  we  ought,  and  ought  at  once  and  for 
all  time,  to  put  an  end  to  the  teaching  of  our  children,  either 
French  Cana  iian  or  English,  in  any  other  language  tlian  the 
language  of  the  country  in  which  we  live. 

Is  this  really  the  measure  of  my  honorable 
friend?  We  always  knew  him  to  be  a  restrictionist, 
but  not  to  that  extent,  I  am  sure;  we  always  knew 
him  to  be  a  restrictionist  in  trade,  but  he  is 

A   RESTRICTIONIST   EVEN   IN   KNOWLEDGE. 

If  the  honorable  gentleman,  on  that  occasion,  had 
said  that  the  people  of  Ontario  would  insist  that  En- 
glish should  be  taught  in  all  their  schools,  I  would 
raise  both  my  hands  in  favor  of  it.  But  that  is  not 
enough;  not  only  must  English  be  taught,  but  he  ob- 
jects to  any  other  language  being  taught  in  Ontario 
schools.  Can  it  be  that  an  honorable  gentleman  pos- 
sessing the  attainment,  power  and  ability  of  my  ho- 
norable friend  should  stoop  to  things  so  low?  It  is  a 
thing  low,  and  vile,  and  contemptible,  to  say  that  the 
]:)e()p  e  of  Ontario,  whatever  be  their  creed  or  their 
origin,  slia'l  not  have  the  right  to  teach  a  second  lan- 
guiii^c  to  their  children  if  they  choose.  Men  are  not 
usually  wantonly  cruel  ;  men  do  not,  as  a  rule,  pur- 
posely degrade  their  lives,  and  what  is  the  reason,  I 
want  to  know,  which  impels  my  honorable  friend  to 
use  such  language  as  that?  Sir,  the  reason  is,  that 
Tories  of  the  stamp  of  my  honorable  friend  never  can 
bring  themselves  up  to  the  point  of  trusting  the  better 
instincts  of  the  human  heart;  they  never  can  divest 
themselves  of  the  base  notion  that,  if  they  treat  their 
opponents  with  generosity  or  with  justice,  their  op- 
ponents will  abuse  the  privilege.  They  can  never  divest 
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themselves  of  the  base  notion  that,  if  the  French  Cana- 
dians are  to  be  allowed  their  language  and  their  cha- 
racteristics as  a  race,  they  will  turn  traitors  as  a  race. 
They  want  to  make  this  country  British  in  the  same 
manner  they  have  tried 

TO   MAKE   IRELAND  BRITISH. 

For  the  last  seven  hundred  years,  English  statesmen 
have  attempted  to  make  Ireland  British,  not  by  jus- 
tice, not  by  geuerosity,  not  by  appealing  to  the  better 
instincts  of  the  generous  hearts  of  that  people,  but  by 
every  form  of  violence  and  cruelty.  They  have  pros- 
cribed her  religion,  they  have  killed  her  agriculture, 
they  have  destroyed  her  commerce,  they  have  done 
everything  to  degrade  the  land  and  the  people.  And 
with  what  result?  With  the  result  of  making  Ireland 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  England,  with  the  result  of  fill- 
ing the  heart  of  the  people  of  Ireland  with  bitterness 
against  England.  Sir,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  done  more 
in  five  years  to  make  Ireland  British  than  English 
statesmen  have  done  for  seven  hundred  years  before. 
Will  I  show  you  the  different  results  which  can  be 
wrought  upon  the  feelings  of  a  sensitive  people  by 
generous  treatment?  Let  me  quote  a  speech  delivered 
by  Mr.  John  Dillon,  M.  P.  for  Tipperary,  last  year. 
The  occasion  was  a  demonstration  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Dillon  on  his  being  released  from  jail,  where  he  had 
served  a  term  under  the  odious  Coercion  law.  Now,  I 
cite  the  speech  because  it  may  be  a  lesson  to  the  ho- 
norable member  for  North  Simcoe  (Mr.  McCarthy) 
and  those  who  agree  with  him  in  this  House.  Mr. 
Dillon  said : — 

But  it  is  impossible  for  rue  to  be  blind  to  the  facts  that 
are  force<l  upon  my  notice  as  regard  the  mighty  change  which 
liave  come  over  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  remembering  -this,  1  think  it  is  not  wise  to  be 
impatient,  because  the  liberty  of  Ireland  is  not  to  be  accom- 
pli-hed  in  a  day.  I  can  see  no  cause  for  impatience,  but  cause 
raMuT  for  hope  and  even  exultation.     Coming  now,  as   I   do, 
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from  what  was  meant  to  be  a  degradation  and  an  insult  to  me^ 
and  as  I  hope  an  honorable  man,  I  can  find  in  my  heart  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  bitterness  against  the  people  of  England. 
1  recollect  the  day  when  the  power  and  when  the  name  of 
Englishmen  were  hateful  to  my  heart.  It  may  be  that  I  have 
been  demoralized  by  the  countless  acts  of  kindness  I  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  Englishmen  ;  but  the  feeling  has  now 
changed,  and  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  regret  that  it  is 
fast  passing  away. 

Those  last  words,  I  am  sure,  will  fill  with 
unbounded  joy  the  friends  of  Ireland  and  the  friends 
of  England  as  well.     But 

WITH   WHAT   TERRIBLE    MEANING 

are  not  these  words  prefaced  !  It  la  known  that  Mr. 
Dillon  is  a  man  of  noble  and  unstained  character. 
No  harsh  words  would  be  expected  to  cro^s  the  lips 
of  such  a  man,  yet  he  tells  us  there  was  a  time  when 
the  very  name  of  England  was  liateful  to  him.  How 
terrible  these  words  are !  They  are  the  expression  of 
tlie  bitterness  accumulated  through  centuries  and 
centuries  of  persecutions  in  succeeding  generation-^  of 
Irishmen.  But,  Sir,  mark  the  change.  Less  than 
five  years  of  a  generous  attempt  by  a  great  party  to 
do  justice  to  Ireland,  to  give  her  the  liberty  and 
justice  to  which  she  is  entitled,  has  worked  wonders 
and  changed  the  disposition  of  the  Irish  people.  Theae 
five  years  of  generous  attempts  to  do  justice  to  Ireland 
have  erased  the  sentiment  of  bitterness  and  replaced 
it  by  sentiments  of  affection  to  the  land  whose  very 
name  was  hateful  to  Ireland  only  a  few  years  ago. 
What  a  triumph  this  is  for  the  cause  of  Ireland ! 
What  a  triumph  this  is  for  those  who,  in  this  Plou^e, 
told  the  English  people  that  if  they  were  to  treat  the 
Irish  people  generously,  they  would  have  the  same 
result  in  Ireland  as  in  this  country  !  What  an  evidence 
also  this  is  that  the  only  manner,  after  all,  in  which 
you  can  attach  a  people  to  their  allegiance  is  to  treat 
them  with  fairness  and  generosity ;  and  what  a  rebuke 
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it  is  to  all  those  (my  honorable  friend  from  Nurth 
Simcoe  included)  who  believe  that  the  only  manner 
in  which  to  make  a  people  loyal  is  tu  trample  under 
foot  everything  which  they  hold  dear  arid  sacred. 
Sir,  I  have  just  pronounced 

THE  NAME  OF   HOME   RULE. 

Home  Rule  with  us  is  local  autonomy,  and  I  hope 
that  this  principle  of  local  autonomy  will  some  day 
aflford  us  some  solution  of  the  difficulty  we  have  now 
to  deal  with.  What  is  objectionable  in  this  Bill  is  not, 
as  has  been  often  stated,  the  object  of  the  Bill  itself, 
(which  is,  after  all,  with  some  exceptions,  a  local 
question),  but  the  tendency  of  the  Bill  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  it,  for  we  know  that  this  is  only 
a  preliminary  step  that  is  to  be  followed  by  many 
others.  We  are,  to-day,  in  the  fourth  day  of  this 
debate,  and  I  have  to  make  the  reproach  that  the 
Government  have  not  yet  told  us  what  their  policy 
is  on  the  question.  The  Government,  of  late,  cio  not 
discharge  the  duty  they  owe  to  this  House.  They 
can  advise  us  on  matters  of  details  and  matters  of 
procedure,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple they  refuse  to  discharge  the  duties  for  which 
they  are  responsible  to  the  House.  We  had  a  speech 
the  other  day  from  the  honorable  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works.  He  simply  told  us  he  was  against  the 
Bill,  but  he  affirmed  no  principle  which  we  might 
apply  to  the  situation.  We  have  three  propositions 
before  us  :  the  Bill  itself,  the  amendment  of  my 
honorable  friend  from  Assiniboia  (Mr.  Davin)  and 
the  amendment  of  my  honorable  friend  from  Berthier 
(^Mr.  Beausoleil).  I  am  free  to  speak  of  them,  but  in 
what  I  say  I  declare  that  I  express  my  own  personal 
opinion.  I  do  not  speak  here  as  the  leader  of  a  party 
— I  express  my  own  opinion,  and  nothing  more.  As 
to  the  amendment  of  the  honorable  member  for  Assi- 
niboia (Mr.  Davin),  I  have  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
it^  is  premature.     Ii  is  endeavoring  to  give  to  the 
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people  of  the  Territories  upon  one  question,   plenary 
power,  while  they  are  still 

IN  A  FORM   OF   TUTELAGE. 

We  are  not  prepared   to  give  to  the  people  of  the 
North-West  full  local  autonomy.     We  cannot  expect 
that  a  population  which  in  1886  numbered  only  some- 
thing like  30,000  souls — the  population   of  a  srasJl 
town,  scattered  over  immense  territories,  out  of  which 
several  empires  can  be  carved — can  be  entrusted  with 
the  full  power  of  responsible  government.  The  amend- 
ment of  my    honorable  friend  from   Berthier  (Mr. 
Beausoleil)  is,  perhaps,  more  consistent  with  our  true 
position.    The    amendment   affirms  the   proposition 
that  the  present  state  ofthings  ought  to  be  permanent. 
With  this,  however,  I  cannot  agree,   and  although  I 
am  prepared  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  my  honor- 
able friend  from  Berthier,  I  cannot  do  so  without  tak- 
ing exception  to  his  statements.     It  is   impossible  to 
admit,  for  instance,  that  the  institutions  of  the  North- 
West  are  permanent.     On  the  contrary,  they  are   ex- 
ceptionally   temporary:  they  deal   with    a   state  of 
things  which  is  exceptional  in  itself:  they    w^ere   de- 
vised at  a  time  when  there  was   no   population,    and 
they  must  be  modified  from  time  to  time  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  require.     But  at  this  moment  tu  say 
they  are  permanent,  is   a  thing  in    which    I    cannot 
agree,  except  so  far  as   they   must  be   permanent   in 
every  particular,  so  long  as  we  are  not  ready  to  give 
tliese  people  a  more  extended  form  of  local  authority. 
My  honorable  friend  also   says   in   this  amendment 
that  since  we  passed  this  law  and  gave  this    incipient 
constitution  to  the  North-West  territories,     nothing 
has  occured  to  change  our  views.  I  cannot  agree  with 
that.     Everything  has  occured  since  that  time,  not  to 
change  our  views,  but  to  set  us  thinking   about   what 
we  should  do  at  a  future  time,  not  very  far  off  in  re- 
gard to  those  Territories.     What  has  occured  is  this : 
a  population  has   gone    into  those  Territories  :  they 
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have  been  given  a  Legislature ,  and  that  Legislature 
has  demanded  certain  measures— not  only  on  the 
question  of  language,  but  on  that  of  the  schools,  and 
on  the  system  of  Government.  Bearing  these  facts 
in  mind,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  time  to  deal 
with  this  question  will  be  when  we  are  prepared  to 
give  the  Territories,  perhaps  not  absolute,  but  a  more 
extended  form  of 

LOCAL   SELF-GOVERNMENT , 

and  when  that  time  come?,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  this  question  upon  the  broad  principle  of 
this  constitution,  which  has  been  devised  for  the 
safety  of  the  majority  and  the  protection  of  the  mino- 
rity, and  in  the  light  of  the  condition  of  things  which 
may  exist  at  that  time  in  the  Territories.  But  till 
then  I  believe  it  is  better  to  defer  the  consideration  of 
this  question.  There  is  this  remarkable  feature  in  the 
Bill  we  have  before  us :  it  id  not  founded  on  an  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  Territories;  it 
IS  founded  simply  on  alleged  principles  applicable  to 
the  whole  Dominion.  This  is  what  I  object  to  in  this 
Bill,  and — though  it  is  my  own  individual  opinion 
only — I  submit  to  all  parties  in  this  House,  French 
or  English,  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  that  the  best 
thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  defer  the  consideration  of  this 
question  to  a  future  time  when  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  all  the  questions  now  affecting  the  ^orth- 
West  Territories.  In  the  meantime,  however,  we 
ought  to  remember  this — French,  English,  Liberals, 
Conservatives — that  no  race  in  this  country  has  abso- 
tute  rights,  only  the  rights  which  do  not  invade  the 
rights  of  any  other  race.  We  ought  to  remember  that 
the  expression  of  race  feelings  and  race  sentiments 
should  be  well  restrained  to  a  point,  beyond  which,  if 
pressed,  though  still  kept  within  legitimate  limits, 
they  might  hurt  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  other 
races.  But  when  the  time  comes  for  dealing  with  this 
question,  I  hope  we  shall  all  be  prepared,  without 
party  differences,  to  deal  with  it 
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ON  THE  BBOAD  PRINCIPLES 

that  apply  to  this  ConstitutioD  ;  that  we  shall  Tnot, 
French  or  English,  hesitate  to  apply  true  principles 
under  the  fear  that  evil  consequences  may  now  from 
them,  because  we  must  remember  that  true  princi- 
ples are  only  an  emanation  of  Divine  truth,  and  that 
there  is  above  us  an  eternal  Providence  whose  infi- 
nite wisdom  knows  better  than  man  what  is  best  for 
man,  and  who,  even  when  all  seems  lost,  still  guides 
everything  for  the  greatest  good. 


TRllPH  OF  PROVINCIAL  RIGHTS 

CELEBRATION  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL 
VICTORIES  OF  1890 


SPEECH    AT  THE   CLUB    NATIONAL    BANQUET,    MONTREAL, 

ON   THE  2nd   JULY,    1890 


The  vindication  of  Provincial  rights,  emphasized  by  the 
sweeping  Liberal  victories  at  the  general  elections  of  1890  in 
the  lour  principal  provinces  of  Confederation — in  New-Bruns- 
wick on  the  20th  January,  in  Nova  Scotia  on  the  2l8t  May,  in 
Ontario  on  the  5th  June,  and,  last  but  not  least,  in  Quebec  on 
the  17th  June,  the  Mercier  National  Government  in  the  last 
named  province  being  returned  to  power  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  the  people — was  fittingly  commemorated  by 
a  great  banquet  given  by  the  Club  National  at  Montreal  on 
the  2nd  July,  to  which  the  victorious  Premiers  of  the  different 
provinces  and  the  principal  members  o"  the  party,  both  Fe- 
derrtl  ana  Provincial,  were  invited.  The  festivity  was  a  remar- 
kable  success  and  among  the  prominent  speakers  on  the  oc- 
casion was  the  leader  of  the  Federal  Opposition.  Honorable 
Wilfrid  Laurier,who  replied  to  the  toast  of  •*  Canada"  and  to 
whose  utterance  VEieciair  of  Quebec  referred  in  the  follow- 
ing strain  in  its  issue  of  the  5th  July  : 

^  The  address  of  the  leader  of  the  Federal  Opposition  will 
be  read  with  the  same  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  greeted 
by  the  guests  at  the  banquet.  It  will  be  especially 
read  with  profit  and  advantage  oy  all  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try,  no  matter  to  what  party,  race  or  creed  they  may  belong, 
liow  many  prrjudices,  false  impressions  and  misunderstand- 
ings will  be  dissipated  by  this  noble  language  ! 

<'  It  is  well  tnat  Mr.  Lauder's  voice  should  thus  be  raised 
from  time  to  time  in  this  country ,a3  his  words  are  like  a  power- 
ful wind  which  drives  before  it  the  clouds  that  fanaticism  ac- 
cumulates over  our  heads.  His  elo(^uence  is  eminently  pa- 
cificatory, and  we  trust  to  have  another  calm  of  a  few  weeks 
after  his  last  declarations. 

'*  In  what  magnificent  language  he  lays  down  the  great 

Srinciples  of  justice  and  equality  which  animate  his  party  I 
low  his  high-minded  way  of  presenting   things   towers  above 
the  clamors  and  yells  of  fanaticism  I     What  is  chiefly    to   be 
admired  in  the  Liberal  leader  is  the  unity,  the  stability,   the 
unswerving  rectitude  of  his  ideas,  the  mark  of  profound  con- 
39 
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victions.  As  remarked  by  a  commentator  on  his  speeches  in 
a  volume  recently  published,  "  his  elo(j[uence  is  an  endless  va- 
riation on  a  single  theme  ^';  his  work  is  u  system,  as  his  me> 
thod  is  a  synthesis  j  all  his  speeches  hang  together }  they  are 
like  the  chapters  of  a  same  book  or  the  periods  of  a  demon- 
stration. 

<^  Our  hope  is  that  this  last  address  may  be  translated  into 
English  and  read  in  all  the  provinces.  This  is  all  we  ask  in 
the  interest  of  general  harmony.*' 

(Translation) 

Mr.  President 

AND  Gentlemen, 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  congratulate  the  Club 
National  on  the  happy  inspiration  which  suggested 
the  placing  of  this  demonstration  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  four  provinces,  which 
were  the  original  parties  to  and  still  hold  the  fore- 
most rank  in  Confederation.  It  should  be  congratu- 
lated, I  say,  because  the  idea  was  really  an  inspira- 
tion. It  happens — and  the  fact  is  one  of  good  omen 
for  our  country — that  the  Governments  of  those  four 
provinces  are  at  this  moment  in  the  hands  of  men, 
who,  apart  from  some  shades  of  opinion,  belong  to 
the  same  political  way  of  thinking,  who,  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  appealed  to  the  electorate  of  their  res- 
pective provinces,  and  who  came  out  of  the  struggle 
stronger  than  they  went  into  it,  thus  showing  that  the 
opinions,  of  which  they  are  the  champions,  are  now 
more  generally  spread,  more  deeply  anchored  in  the 
hearts  of  the  populations  which  they  represent  than 
at  any  time  in  their  past  history. 

Gentlemen,  the  names  which  we  see  emblazoned 
here— Mowat,  Mercier,  Blair  and  Fielding, — names 
which  you  greet  with  enthusiasm  every  time  they 
are  mentioned — remind  us  that  there  is  a  community 
between  the  provinces  of  Confederation,  that  there  fs 
a  community  of  sentiment  between  the  races  inhabit- 
ing them,  and  that,  if  there  are  amongst  us  differences 
of  origin  and  divergencies  of  opinion,  the  boundaries 
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of  our  country  are,  after  all,  not  confined  to  the  boun- 
daries of  our  provinces. 

The  soil  of  our  country  is  co-extensive  with  the 
soil  of  Canada  and,if  we  are  separated  on  many  points, 
still  we  form  only  one  nation. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  to-day  at  this 
table  the  one  who  appealed  last  to  the  electorate  of 
his  pro\'ince,  our  friend,  Mr.  Mercier,  and  we  can  ten- 
der our  congratulations  to  him  personally.  We  do 
not  enjoy  the  same  privilege  as  regards  Messrs.Mowat, 
Fielding  and  Blair,  as  they  were  unable  to  give  us  the 
lionor  of  their  presence.  But,  gentlemen,  I  use 
no  metaphor  when  I  say  that,if  they  are  not  with  us, 
their  principles    and  ideas  are  with  us  and  fill  this 

hall. 

I  use  no  metaphor  in  saying  this,  for,  I  appeal  to 
you,  if  we  do  not  cherish  in  our  hearts  the  principles 
which  they  defend. 

Those  principles  constitute  the  apanage,  the  pa- 
trimony, 6o  to  say,  of  all  who,  under  any  name,  form 
part  of  the  Liberal  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

I  would  certainly  have  been  delighted  to  review, 
with  them,  the  history  of  the  four  victories  obtained 
in  the  four  provinces  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 
This,  however,  would  carry  me  too  far.  But  I  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  to  mention  one,  but  not  our 
own,  as  we  are  at  home. 

Gen  tlemen,  I  appeal  to  you  all  if  it  is  not  true 
that,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  June  last,  when  the  tele- 
graph was  bringing  us  the  news  of  the  battle  which 
had  been  fought  in  the  province  of  Ontario, when  each 
despatch  announced  a  fresh  victory,  the  joy  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Liberals  of  that  province  could  not 
have  exceeded  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Liberals 
of  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Mowat's  victory  in  Ontario 
was  not  only  the  triumph  of  the  Liberal  cause  in  On- 
tario, but  the  triumph  of  the  Liberal  cause  in  the 
d-zi^ire  Dominion  of  Canada.     It  was  the  triumph   of 
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the  only  principles  on  which  Confederation  can  safe- 
ly rest,  it  was  alike  the  triumph  of  the  autonomy 
of  the  provinces  and  of  the  unity  of  Canada. 

Once  more,  then,  let  us  congratulate  the  officers 
of  the  Club  National  on  the  happy  inspiration  which 
has  furnished  another  opportunity  to  affirm  that  our 
party  recognizes  Canada  in  its  entirety  as  our  country  I 
This  is  the  best  way  to  refute  the  slander  which  is  be- 
ing constantly  reiterated  by  the  press  of  another 
province. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  affirmation^  would 
be  uncalled  for,  if  we  were  treated  with  the  simplest 
iustice  by  our  adversaries  ;  but,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, far  from  being  useless,  it  is  exceedingly 
well-timed,  for,  at  the  present  hour,  a  powerful  orga- 
nization, which  even  Mr.  Mowat  has  had  to  contend 
against,  asserts  that  the  French  Canadians  are  the  en  - 
emies  of  the  constitution,  that  they  want  to  isolate 
themselves  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  other 
racep. 

By  inviting  Messrs.  Mowat,  Blair  and  Fielding,as 
you  have  done,  you  refute  this  slander  ;  you  show 
that  their  provinces  are  our  country  as  our  province 
is  theirs,  and  that  their  fellow-countrymen  are  our 
fellow-countrymen.  You  affirm  further  that,  if  they 
have  their  aspirations  and  their  tradition8,a8  we  have 
ours,  we  have  together  the  same  idea,  that  is  to  say, 
the  moral,  intellectual  advancement  of  our  common 
country,  Canada. 

Nevertheless,  to-morrow — not  later  than  to-mor- 
row— the  Conservative  or  rather  the  Tory  press,  seiz- 
ing for  the  hundredth  time,  perhaps,  on  some  isolated 
>void3  uttered  by  men  without  authority,  will  repeat 
and  repeat  that  the  French  Canadians  want  to  isolate 
themselves, to  break  up  Confederation,  and  to  erect 
upon  its  ruins  a  number  of  insignificant  little  principa- 
lities, each  living  separately  like  so  many  oysters 
within  their  shells. 

You  have  disposed  of  this  calumny,  but  it  will  be 
repeated  in  spite  of  the  most  authoritative  denials. 
It  will  be  repeated  in  spite  of  the  denials  of  those  who 
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have  the  right  to  speak,  because,  at  the  present  time, 
these  slanders  constitute  the  poisoned  weapon  with 
which  the  Tory  party,  in  another  province,  hope  to 
injure  the  Liberal  pai'ty.  These  slanders  have  been 
repeated  by  all  the  Tory  politicians,  big  and  little,from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  They  have  been 
repeated  against  Mr.  Mowat  in  the  contest  through 
which  he  has  just  gone  in  Ontario,  and  they  will  be 
repeated  against  us  at  tho  first  opportunity. 

You  have  protested  again?t  these  Flanders  And  I 
myself  have  been  oblige  1  on  another  occasion  and 
under  other  circumstances  to  protest  against  them. 
Not  later  than  last  session,  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  I  reminded  those  who  did  me  the  honor 
of  listening  to  me  that,in  all  the  struggles  of  our  ances- 
tors against  the  government  of  the  mother  courtry, 
they  never  asked  for  more  than  one  thing,  for  more 
than  one  privilege  :  that  of  being  treated  as  English 
subjects. 

I  stated  that,  if  our  ancestors  demanded  this  pri- 
vilege,it  was  fur  their  de.^cendants  to  accept  its  duties. 
I  recalled  that  there  never  had  been  but  one  pa- 
per amongst  us  which  had  called  for  the  erection  of  a 
French  republic  on  the  banks  of  the  St. Lawrence,  and 
I  might  add  to-day  that,  during  the  last  elections, 
that  paper  did  no:  support  Mr.  Mercier. 

When  I  say  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  wish 
for  the  separation  of  the  Confederation  and  favor  tho 
creation  of  little  principalities  in  our  midst,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  should  always  remain  a  colony. 

On  the  contrary,  the  day  is  coming  when  this  coun- 
try will  have  to  take  its  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

^But  I  do  not  want  to  see  my  country's  independence 
attained  through  the  hostility  of  one  race  to  the 
others.  I  do  not  want  my  country's  independence  to 
be  conceived  in  the  blood  of  civil  war.  I  want  my 
country's  independence  to  be  reached  through  the 
normal  and  regular  progress  of  all  the  elements  of  its 
population  towards  the  realization  of  a  common  aspi- 
ration . 
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We,  of  French  origin,  have  the  sentiment  of  our 
own  individuality.  We  want  to  hand  down  to  our 
children  the  language  we  received  from  our  forefathers. 
But,  while  cherishing  this  feeling  in  our  hearts,  we 
do  not  admit  that  it  is  incompatible  with  our  title  of 
Canadians. 

We  are  citizens  of  Canada  and  intend  to  fulfil  all 
the  duties  which  that  title  involves. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  the  moment   we  invite  to 
our  table  men   of  another  race  like  Mr.  Mowat,   Mr. 
Fielding  and  Mr.   Blair,  we  affirm  that  we   acknow- 
ledge them  as  our  fellow-countrymen  as   they   ac- 
knowledge that  we  are  theirs.    Their  country  is  our 
country.  Their  political  views  are  our  political  views. 
What  they  want,  we  want.  What  they  want  and  what 
we  want   is  that  the  rights  of  the  minorities   should 
be  respected,  that  the  constitutional   guarantees  be 
safeguarded,  the  provinces  sovereign  in  their  author- 
ity, and  Canada  united  in  its  diversity. 

Such,  from  my  point  of  view,  gentlemen,  are  the 
only  theories  on  which  the  existence  of  the  Canadian 
Confederation  can  be  maintained.  Unfortunately, 
these  theories  have  been  forgotten.  Forgotten  !  They 
have  been  wilfully  and  systematically  violated  by  the 
Ottawa  Government,  and  a  condition  of  things "  ha3 
resulted,  which  is  not  without  danger. 

It  is  not  my  habit,  when  the  occasion    arises,     t 
shut  my  eyes  to  an  actual  danger. 

See  what  is  happening  all  around  us  ;  remark  the 
attitude  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  press,  and  I  think 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  admit  to  ourselves  that  the 
present  situation  is  not  without  room  for  alarm,  con- 
sidering the  uneaay  feeling,  the  constraint,  the 
distrust  existing  between  the  British  elements  and 
the  French  race. 

The  cause  of  this  misfortune  is  to  be  found  iu  the 
first  place  in  the  tendency  of  the  Ottawa  Government 
to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  tbe  provinces. 

In  all  the  phases  of  its  existence,  the  Liberal 
party  has  protested  against  this  fatal   tendency    and 
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policy,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  our  province 
the  Cfonservatives  who  have  had  the  courage  of  their 
opinions  have  joined  their  efforts  to  those  of  the 
Liberal  party  on  this  head.  While  on  the  subject, 
allow  me  to  recall  the  long,  stubborn  and  determined 
struggle  maintained  by  a  man  who  is  unfortunately 
now  no  more,  whose  death  was,  perhaps,  accelerated 
by  it,  and  who  has  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  the 
admiration  of  all  who  appreciate  deep  convictions: 
Senator  Trudel. 

The  attitude  of  the  Conservatives  of  Mr.  Trudel's 
school  was  attributed  at  the  time  tu  the  narrowest 
motives,  to  the  most  intolerant  conception  of  race 
exclusivism.  Now, the  truth  was  that  Mr.  Trudel  was 
defending  the  federative  principle  on  which  Confede- 
ration rests.  The  truth  is  that,  even  were  the  people 
of  this  country  homogeneous,  the  federative  principle, 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  legislative  powers, 
would  be  a  necessity  here  as  it  is  a  necessitv  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  has  never  been  called  in  ques- 
tion. 

There  is  no  other  means  of  working  our  system 
of  government ;  still  our  adversaries  have  trampled 
it  under  foot,  not  caring  whether  or  not  in  this  respect 
they  imperilled  the  institutions  of  Confederation. 

Mr.  Mowat  is  not  with  us  to-night ;  but,  if  he  was, 
I  would  show  you  the  most  stubborn  champion  of 
Provincial  rights.  » 

Mr.  Mowat  is  not  of  our  race.  He  is  one  of  the 
fathers  of  Confederation.  His  devotion  to  the  con* 
stitution  is  well  known,  and  his  motives  cannot  con- 
sequently be  suspected.  But,  because  we  are  of 
French  origin,  when  we  defend  the  same  principles 
as  Mr.  Mowat,  our  adversaries  have  no  hesitation  in 
throwing  into  our  faces  the  insulting  reproach  that 
we  are  actuated  by  petty  jealousies  of  race,  though 
we  are  in  reality  defending  the  true  principles  which 
form  the  groundwork  of  Confederation. 

The  uneasiness  to  which  I  have  referred  was 
further  aggravated    by    painful   circumstances  and 
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especially  by  the  agitation  which  followed  the  rebel- 
lion in  the  North  West  and  the  execution  of  Louis 
Kiel. 

When  I  allude  to  those  unhappy  days,  fortuna- 
tely now  passed  away,  it  is  not  with  any  desire  tu 
re-open  wounds  which  are  hardly  yet  healed,  but  I 
owe  it  to  the  cause  of  truth  to  reestablish  the  facts, 
I  owe  it  to  the  cause  of  truth  to  say  that  the  charges 
made  against  us  on  this  head  by  the  Tory  press  of 
Ontario  are  groundless,  and  that,  if  we  took  the 
attitude  we  did  on  the  Riel  question,  it  was  not  from 
any  race  feeling,  as  is  asserted,  but  simply  because  in 
our  opinion  the  Government  had  no  rifjht  tu  punish 
a  crime  which  it  had  itself  provoked. 

And  if  the  Half-breeds  revolted,  it  was  not  Kiel's 
fault,  but  the  fault  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's  Govern- 
ment which,  for  years,  had  refused  to  listen  to  their 
legitimate  complaints  and  which  hastened  to  listen 
to  them  when  they  were  formulated  by  the  complain- 
ants with  arms  in  their  hands. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  Tory  pres3 
asserts — and  a  man  of  the  eminence  of  Mr.  McCarthy 
has  also  dared  to  assert — that,  in  that  agitation,  the 
French  Canadians  were  actuated  bv  an  unworthy 
sentiment,  that,  if  they  demanded  Louis  Kiel's  pardon, 
it  was  not  because  they  believed  him  to  be  innocent, 
but  simply  because  he  belonged  to  their  race,  and 
that^  every  time  one  of  their  race  committed  a  ciime 
entailing  the  death  penalty,  they  would  endeavor  to 
prevent  the  law  from  taking  its  course. 

I  consider  it  a  task  unworthy  of  ourselves  to  re- 
fute such  charges.  On  the  contrary,  I  assert  that  the 
agitation,  v^hich  took  place,  had  its  origin  and  basis 
in  the  instinct  of  real  Liberal  principles. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps  :  If  the  agitation  was 
founded  on  Liberal  principles  only,  why  did  it  not 
extend  to  the  other  provinces?  The  reason  is 
very  simple.  There  is  an  English  proverb  which 
says  :  "  Blood  is  thicker  than  water."  On  that  occa- 
sion, it  was  the  voice  of  blood  which  spoke  and  which 
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breathed  life,  sentiment,  and   emotion  into  the  cold 
abstraction  of  a  principle. 

All  men  resent  injustice,  but  the  feeling  becomes 
more  intense  when  that  injustice  comes  home  to  us. 
It  was  because  we  felt  ourselves  assailed  that  so  much 
warmth  was  thrown  into  that  agitation. 

These  are  some  of  the  charges  made  against  up. 
A  war  of  race  is  being  waged  upon  us  on  the  pretext 
that  we  ourselves  are  waging  a  race  war.  We  are  also 
attacked  by  our  adversaries  in  the  name  of  Liberal 
principles.  It  is  astonishing  how  Liberal  our  adver- 
saries have  grown  within  a  few  years.  In  the-  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  the  principal  charge  which  Mr.  Mowat 
had  to  fight  was  tne  charge  of  not  being  Liberal 
enough,  and,if  you  will  run  your  eye  through  the 
Conservative  press  of  Ontario,  you  will  find  that  all 
the  attacks  directed  against  Mr.  Mowat  and  his  friends 
are  on  the  ground  that  they  are  only  Liberals  in  name 
and  that  in  reality  they  are  under  the  tutelage  and 
domination  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 

These  attacks  are  not  merely  intended  for  the  Li- 
berals of  Ontario,  but  for  the  Liberals  of  the  whole 
country. 

I  have  but  one  remark  to  make  on  this  head 
and  I  speak  at  this  moment  in  the  name  of  my  autho- 
rity as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada — the  Liberal  party  will  not  yield  any  more 
to  the  clamors  ofextreme  Protestants  than  it  has  here- 
tofore yielded  to  the  clamors  of  extreme  Catholics. 

Gentleman,  I  do  not  desire  to  reproach  anyone, 
as  I  respect  ail  convictions,  but  you  will  remember 
that  only  a  few  years  ago  and,  during  many  long 
years,  we  had  in  this  province  what  I  might  term  a 
religious  war.  Even  our  name  of  Liberals  was  made 
a  reproach  to  us  by  ultra-Catholics.  During  long 
years.  Liberalism  was  represented  as  a  heresy.  Du- 
ring long  years,  we  had  to  struggle  to  maintain  the 
freedom  of  the  electorate  and  to  secure  the  elector's 
right  to  vote  without  intimidation  and  without 
undue  influence. 
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We  carried  on  that  strugRle  both  on  the  civil  and 
on  the  religious  ground,  and  won  a  victory  on  both. 
And  now,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  we  have  to  sus- 
tain a  fight  of  an  altogether  opposite  character.  In 
that  province,  our  assailants  are  the  extreme  Protes- 
tants. The  extreme  Catholics  blamed  us  fur  being 
too  Liberal  and  the  extreme  Protestants  now  blame 
us  fur  not  being  Liberal  enough,  their  chief  objection 
to  us  being  that  we  will  not  destroy  established  insti- 
tutions and  that  we  want  the  convictions  uf  miuorities 
to  be  protected. 

I  repeat  that  the  Liberal  party  will  no  more 
yield  to  the  clamors  of  the  one  than  to  the  clamors  of 
the  other  and  is  not  prepared  to  revive  here  the  old 
quarrels  and  disputes  of  Europe. 

The  Liberal  party  will  not  recede  in  tow  of  the 
Liberals  of  continental  Europe ;  it  will  belong  to  its 
time  and  its  country. 

The  Liberal  principles,  as  we  understand  and 
defend  them,  do  not  apply  only  to  one  province,  one 
cla^s,  one  race  or  one  belief,  but  to  all  the  provinces, 
all  classes,  all  races  and  all  beliefs. 

Gentlemen,  I  once  more  propose  the  toast  of 
"  Canada. " 

Let  us  resolve  that  never  shall  we  introduce  into 
this  country  the  disputes  and  quarrels  which  have 
drenched  Europe  in  blood  ;  that  in  this  country  order 
and  freedom  shall  forever  reign  ;  that  all  the  races 
shall  dwell  together  in  harmony  and  peace ;  and 
that  the  rights  of  the  strong  shall  weigh  no  more  in 
the  balance  with  us  than  the  rights  of  the  weak  ! 

From  this  moment,  let  us  also  resolve  to  organize 
so  that,  on  the  day  which  is  not  now  far  off  and  t>f 
which  I  already  see  the  dawning,  the  cause  which 
has  just  triumphed  in  Quebec,  Ontario,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia,  may  also  triumph  throughout 
the  Dominion  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

THE  END. 
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